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The  translators  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  medical  public 
sustain  their  own  opinion  of  the  practical  value  of  Prof.  Nie- 
mejer's  Text-Book,  and  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  present 
edition,  which  is  altered  to  correspond  with  the  eighth  'and 
latest  German  edition. 

Two  new  articles  on  "Relapsing  Fever,"  and  "Suette 
MiUaire,"  and  some  extensive  remarks  on  the  employment  of 
bromide  of  potassium  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  hypodermic 
injections  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  syphilis,  and  employment  of 
the  stomach-tube  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  etc.,  are  the  chief 
additions. 

Tbe  tnnslators  also  take  great  pleasure  in  noticing  the  favor- 
able reception  of  this  work  in  England,  showing  the  interest 
felt  tiisB  as  well  as  here  in  the  ideas  of  the  modem  German 
i»Z  'X  medicine. 
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PREFACE    TO    THE    EIGHTH    EDITION. 


The  accompanying  work,  whose  scope  and  contents  are  well 
known  to  the  medical  world,  scarcely  needs  a  preface. 

The  task  which  I  have  undertaken  is  a  twofold  one :  first, 
to  give  a  picture  of  disease  which  should  be  as  lifelike  and 
faithful  to  nature  as  possible,  instead  of  being  a  mere  theoretical 
scheme;  secondly,  so  to  utilize  the  more  recent  advances  of 
pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  and  physiological  chemistry, 
as  to  furnish  a  clearer  insight  into  the  various  processes  of  disease. 
The  very  favorable  reception  which  my  book  has  obtained,  both 
from  practitioners  and  students  of  medicine,  proves  that  the 
undertaking  was  not  only  timely,  but  most  urgently  needed. 

A  series  of  editions,  renewed  at  very  regular  intervals,  has 
enabled  me  to  make  my  work  constantly  keep  pace  with  the 
advance  of  modern  medicine  and  her  kindred  studies. 

The  eighth  edition  may  truly  be  described  as  enlarged  and 
improved.  In  many  of  the  chapters  important  insertions  have 
been  made — chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  therapeutics — and  two 
entirely  new  chapters  upon  relapsing  fever  and  the  sweating- 
ucknesB  have  been  added. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(Signed) 

Felix  von  Niemeteb. 

Oeipber  26,  1870 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION 


••• 


Neasly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of 
my  text-book.  Meanwhile,  clinical  medicme  owes  a  rich  acces- 
sion of  knowledge  to  investigations  made,  not  only  in  her  own 
province,  bnt  in  the  provinces  of  physiology,  pathological  anat- 
omy, and  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry.  Important 
questions  have  been  settled ;  obscnre  points  rendered  clear ;  false 
theories  corrected,  and  errors  recognized. 

Although,  in  preparing  previous  editions,  I  have  taken  paina 
to  keep  my  book  well  up  to  the  existing  state  of  science,  to  ren- 
der account  of  the  most  important  advances  made  in  the  study 
of  medicine  and  its  kindred  branches,  yet  the  briefness  of  the 
time  allowed  for  this  purpose — owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
editions  have  been  renewed — and  the  conviction  that  the  true 
value  of  many  discoveries  of  supposed  importance  could  be  as- 
certained only  by  a  longer  probation,  have  hitherto  deterred  me 
from  a  full  and  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  work.  At  last, 
ten  years  after  its  first  appearance,  the  proper  moment  seems  to 
have  arrived.  The  somewhat  longer  respite  now  allowed  me  foi 
my  task,  is  due  to  the  foresight  of  my  publisher,  who  has  made 
the  previous  edition  of  triple  the  usual  size. 

In  the  present  (seventh  edition),  but  few  portions  of  the  work 
remain  unaltered ;  and  even  those  few  have  nearly  all  undergone 
revision  on  previous  occasions.  Most  parts  of  it  have  received 
valuable  emendations,  and  have  been  enriched  by  copious  addi- 
tions.   I  have  everywhere  paid  particular  attention  to  the  im- 
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portaut  results  obtained  in  the  domain  of  therapeutics  by  recent 
investigations,  partly  becanse  I  wish  my  book  to  maintain  the 
honorable  confidence  which  it  has  won  for  itself  among  practical 
physicians ;  partly  becanse  I  regard  the  happy  progress  which 
therapensis  has  made,  as  the  most  important  acquisition  of  the 
last  ten  years. 

This  progress  I  attribute  mainly  to  the  &ct  that,  of  late  years, 
medical  explorers  have  recognized  the  only  path  by  which  thera- 
peutic science  can  be  advanced,  and  have  followed  it  with  bril- 
liant results.  My  outspoken  assertions  of  ten  years  ago  have 
come  true.  I  then  denounced  the  error  of  postponing  all  medi- 
cal treatment  of  disease,  until  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
medicines,  and  our  insight  into  pathological  processes,  should  be 
so  far  advanced,  that  means  of  cure  would  be  self-evident.  I 
pronounced  this  ideal  goal  to  be  unattainable,  and  declared  it 
idle  to  hope  for  a  time  when  a  medical  prescription  should  be 
the  simple  resultant  of  a  computation  of  known  quantities.  I 
lamented  that  physicians,  instead  of  striving  to  promote  the 
healing  art  by  their  own  efforts,  should  seek  aid  from  the  insti- 
tutes of  physiology  and  pathology,  or  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  obtaining  now  and  then  an  ingenious  suggestion,  bat 
never  gaining  an  idea  serviceable  in  the  relief  of  an  'afflicted  fel- 
low-creature. I  further  showed  that  experiments  made  with 
medicaments  upon  the  lower  animals,  or  upon  healthy  human 
beings,  with  all  their  scientific  value,  had  as  yet  been  of  no  direct 
service  to  our  means  of  treating  disease,  and  that  a  continuation 
of  such  experiments  gave  no  prospect  of  such  service.  I  finally 
declared,  without  reservation,  that  even  the  dazzling  progress 
which  pathology  had  made,  had  been  of  but  little  use  to  thera- 
pontics ;  that,  in  spite  of  new  discoveries,  our  present  success  at 
the  bedside  is  scarcely  more  favorable  than  that  of  fifty  years 
ago ;  nor  in  the  future  would  pathological  investigation  promote 
therapeutic  success,  unless  directed  more  in  accordance  with  tlie 
requirements  of  general  medicine,  than  has  been  done  hitherto. 

Thus,  after  showing  that  therapeusiB  must  expect  no  aid 
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from  other  incomplete  Bciences,  and  that  it  must  be  conducted 
bj  itself  as  an  independent  and  peculiar  branch  of  knowl- 
edge; after  showing,  ^irther,  that  the  empirical  method  of 
investigation  is  the  only  rational  and  proper  one  for  the 
study  either  of  therapeutics,  or  of  any  other  department  of 
natural  science,  I  pointed  out  more  precisely  what  material 
we  already  possessed  for  the  establishment  of  therapeusis  as 
an  independent  empirical  study;  showed  what  still  remained 
to  be  done,  and  how  that  which  is  still  lacking  is  to  be  obtained. 
I  then  demonstrated  that,  before  all  else,  empirical  knowledge 
requires  a  profound  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  facts,  and 
that  the  more  accurate  the  observation,  so  much  the  more  cor- 
rect and  trustworthy  must  the  deduction  be,  and  that  observa- 
tions in  therapeusis,  if  inaccurate  or  imperfect,  are  prolific  of 
false  conclusions  and  of  erroneous  proceedings,  just  as  in  other 
branches  of  natural  science.  I  explained  that,  when  ancient 
therapeutic  laws,  based  sometimes  upon  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies, have  proved  false,  the  error  has  been  due  to  inexact  and 
incomplete  observation;  that  the  general  impression  that  a 
remedy  has  done  good  or  harm,  in  this  or  that  disease,  is  utterly 
worthless  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  declared  that  empiri- 
cal matter,  capable  of  affording  trustworthy  and  useful  rules  for 
the  treatment  of  disease,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  most 
carefiil  and  intelligent  investigation  of  the  healing  effects  of 
medicaments ;  that  no  sure  basis  for  therapeusis  can  be  estab- 
lished until  this  shall  occur ;  until  clinical  teachers  and  physicians, 
particularly  those  at  the  head  of  the  science,  familiar  with  all 
the  accessories  to  diagnosis,  shall  comprehend  that  their  main 
task  is,  most  carefully  (and,  where  possible,  objectively)  to  ana- 
Igze  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the 
aoministration  of  a  supposed  remedy ;  that  such  (no  doubt  very 
laborious)  investigations  have  hitherto  been  totally  neglected, 
because  no  one  expected  to  obtain  any  results  from  such  a  method 
of  study ;  but  that  these  pessimist  views  evince  an  undervalua- 
tion of  the  brilliant  progress  of  physical  diagnosis,  of  physiol 
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ogy,  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  pathological  chemifltry,  made 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Although  direct  and  immediate  advantage 
to  the  art  of  healing  is  not  to  be  expected  of  any  of  these 
branches  of  learning,  yet  every  new  discovery,  in  its  way,  tends 
to  benefit  that  art,  either  by  improving  our  knowledge  of  disease, 
or  by  assisting  our  comprehension  of  the  modics  operahdi  of 
medicines.  My  conviction  is,  that  from  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  from  our  deeper  insight  into  the  origin  and  relation 
of  symptoms  from  the  improved  accessories,  by  means  of  which 
we  are  now  enabled  to  follow  the  various  phases  and  modifica- 
tions of  disease,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  sure  and  authentic 
therapeutic  facts,  by  dint  of  accurate  comparison  of  results,  is 
not  only  by  no  means  unfavorable,  but,  judging  from  present 
experience,  is  positively  certain. 

Seven  years  ago,  I  closed  my  inaugural  address  at  Tubingen 
with  the  following  words :  "  The  task  is  a  laborious  one ;  the 
^^  difSculties  are  great ;  but  the  knowledge  that  this  is  the  sole 
"path  leading  to  the  wished-for  goal,  the  conviction  that  the 
"  smallest  well-authenticated  fact  in  therapeutics  is  of  profound 
"  importance,  will  inspire  the  perseverance  in  research  requisite 
"  to  make  therapeusis  an  exact  science,  a  science  which  may  take 
"  equal  rank  with  other  branches  of  physical  study."  I  may 
now  say  that  my  anticipations  have  been  well-nigh  surpassed. 
A  band  of  distinguished  teachers  have  carried  out  these  labori- 
ous researches  with  a  thoroughness  and  perseverance  which  could 
not  fail  in  its  effect.  The  valuable  labors,  now  under  prosecu- 
tion, in  the  long-neglected  field  of  treatment  of  disease,  by 
means  of  which,  already,  the  value  of  certain  important  articles, 
hitherto  ill-appreciated,  has  been  accurately  determined,  have  re- 
ceived general  recognition,  and  thus  a  final  blow  has  been  given 
to  the  dominion  of  a  disheartening  therapeutic  nihilism.  This 
success,  as  an  example  of  which  I  will  merely  mention  the  dis- 
covery of  the  antipyretic  action  of  quinia  in  typhus,  pneumonia, 
etc.,  and  the  establishment  of  precise  indications  for  the  use  of 
digitalis  in  disease  of  the  heart,  has  caused  the  zeal  for  therapeu- 
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dc  experimentation  to  assume  a  direction  destined  to  lead  to 
great  results.  Rightly  supposing  that  even  the  rude  experience 
of  the  ignorant  laity  and  their  belief  in  the  all-healing  power 
of  the  "  cold-water  cure  "  and  the  "  bread  cure  "  have  some  foirn- 
dation  in  fact,  the  effects  both  of  hydropathic  treatment  and  that 
of  the  continued  limitation  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  sys- 
tem have  been  subjected  to  rigid  analysis.  Such  laudable  abne- 
gation of  sectarian  pride  has  been  richly  rewarded.  Among 
other  results,  we  owe  to  it  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
effect  produced  by  active  abstraction  of  heat  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  in  acute  febrile  disease.  This  alone  is  a  great 
achievement.  By  its  means,  a  weapon,  powerM  for  good  in 
time  of  peril,  is  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  laity,  where  it  has 
done  much  harm,  and,  under  control  of  educated  and  experienced 
men,  who  know  its  capacity  and  how  to  regulate  its  effect,  it  has 
become  the  common  property  of  science.  It  is  a  favorable  sign 
that  the  warm  recognition  and  support  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
so-called  "  doctrine  of  Eademacher " — that  wonderful  offspring 
of  a  clear  perception  of  the  errors  and  failings  of  traditional 
therapeutic  rules,  and  of  blind  submission  to  the  obsolete  teach- 
ings of  Paracelsus — ^have  become  extinct ;  and  still  better,  that 
the  number  of  pure  and  devout  homoeopaths,  who,  implicitly 
trusting  in  homoeopathic  tenets  and  doses,  make  no  use  of  the 
developments  of  therapeutic  research,  has  grown  small. 

May  these  words,  and  the  contents  of  my  book,  aid  clinical 
mvestigation  in  pursuing  more  and  more  the  path  by  wliich 
alone  its  immediate  and  main  object — ^the  establishment  of  thera- 
peutic facts — is  to  be  attained ! 

In  conclusion,  I  tender  my  cordial  thanks  to  my  numerous 
friends  and  patrons  for  their  favor;  especially  to  my  honored 
friend  and  colleague  Professor  Seitz,  of  Giessen,  for  the  good 
counsel  with  which  he  has  assisted  me  in  the  preparation  of  m^ 
new  edition.  (Signed) 

Felix  von  Niemeteb. 

TtBxvoxiv,  October,  18C7 
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SECTION  L 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

UTPSILJBMIA    Ain>    CATARRH    OF    THS    MUCOUS    MEMBRANE    OF    THS 

LARYNX. 

Etiology. — Catarrh  consists  in  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
MDj  mucous  membrane,  accompanied  by  abnormal  secretion,  swelling, 
succulence  of  its  tissues,  and  copious  generation  of  young  cells.  Catarrh 
may  arise  finom  a  purely  mechanical  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane;  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrhs  are  not  unfrequently  the  result  of 
compression  of  the  portal  vein ;  bronchial  catarrh,  the  consequence  of 
embarrassed  flow  into  a  diseased  heart  from  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary 
veins.  We  «e  aierefore  fuUy  wananted  in  treating  of  hyperanua  and 
catarrh  of  the  laiynx  and  bronchi  in  the  same  chapter,  provided  only 
that  we  do  not,  like  the  laity,  limit  the  term  to  that  class  of  inflamma- 
tions of  the  mucous  membranes  acquired  by  ^  taking  cold,"  and  to  relieve 
which  one  wears  flannel  and  drinks  elder-blossom  tea. 

Now  we  find  that  liability  to  catarrh  varies  greatly  among  persons 
exposed  to  the  same  exciting  cause ;  and  that  in  one  this  mucous  surfiEice, 
in  another  ihat,  is  always  the  &vorite  point  of  attack.  Special  predis- 
poation,  in  some  cases,  seems  to  coexist  with  a  thin  epidermis  and  a 
strong  tendency  to  perspire ;  for  those  who  sweat  readily  are  the  more 
apt  to  be  suddenly  chilled  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  their  perspiration. 
Badly-noivished,  cachectic  persons  too,  who  are  less  capable  ofresist- 
ing  the  action  of  hurtful  agents,  are,  on  the  whole,  more  prone  to  ca« 
tarrfa  than  full-blooded  and  robust  individuals.  In  other  instances 
tbere  is  no  clew  whatever  to  the  cause  of  an  intense  predisposition  to 
this  afiection.  Efleminate  habits  seem  to  aggravate  it.  At  all  events, 
we  see  that  country  people,  shepherds,  and  others,  who  live  continu- 
ally exposed  to  changes  of  temperature  and  to  stress  of  weather,  are 
less  frequently  thus  affected  than  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  and 
those  who  are  but  rarely  subjected  to  such  exposure. 
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The  hcif  also,  is  inexplicable,  that  an  agent  which,  in  one  subject, 
will  almost  always  cause  catarrh  of  the  laiynx,  in  another  will,  as  mva- 
riably,  give  rise  to  ooiyza,  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  or  to  a  bronchial  catarrh. 
Of  one  thing  alone  we  may  be  sure — ^that,  after  repeated  attacks,  the 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane  remains  more  vulnerable,  becomes  a  weak 
place,  as  it  were,  and  that  trifling  causes  serve  to  excite  fresh  disease  of 
the  organ. 

The  exciting  causes  are-^first,  local  irritants  which  act  upon  tbe 
larynx.  Among  these  are  the  breathing  of  very  cold  air ;  the  inhalation 
of  dust  and  acrid  vapors ;  loud  screaming  too,  and  shouting,  singing,  and 
violent  coughing.  In  the  latter  procedure  the  air  is  driven  fordbly 
through  the  narrow  chink  of  the  glottis,  causing  severe  £riction  t^n  its 
tree  edges,  an  injury  quite  as  great  as  that  occasioned  by  other  agencies. 
If  acrid  liquids  or  hot  water  penetrate  into  the  organ,  the  most  intense 
form  of  laryngeal  catarrh  ensues. 

Secondly,  chilling  of  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  neck  and  feet, 
will  give  rise  to  this  disease.  We  are  constantly  seeing  some  one  who, 
having  left  off  his  nebkdoth  or  woollen  stockings,  suffers  next  day  from 
laryngeal  catarrh.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  give  a  physiological  expla* 
nation  of  the  occurrence,  a  genetic  connection  between  the  two  events 
IS  not  to  be  denied. 

Thirdly,  catarrh  not  unfrequently  spreads  from  neighboring  organs 
to  the  laryngeal  mucous  membranes.  We  oftien  see  it  extend  thus  from 
the  nose  or  bronchi  without  the  supervention  of  any  new  irritant  The 
pharynx  is  sometimes  the  point  of  origin.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
that  form  of  the  malady  induced  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  which 
have  a  direct  action  upon  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.  Indeed, 
we  may  oft;en  notice  a  hoarse,  stridulous  voice,  or  other  sign  of  acute  la- 
ryngeal catarrh,  coming  on  in  consequence  of  a  debauch,  although  the 
person  affected  may  not  have  shouted  or  sung  much.  Habitual  topers 
almost  always  have  catarrh  of  the  phaiynx,  in  which  the  laryngeal  najt- 
oous  membrane  takes  part 

Fourthly,  laryngeal  catarrh  is  a  common  symptom  of  constitdtional 
disease  resulting  from  infection  or  contagion.  Among  the  acute  affec- 
tions, measles  and  exanthematio  typhus ;  among  the  chronic,  syphilitio 
disorders  are  the  maladies  especially  prone  thus  to  localize  themselves 
upon  the  larynx.  We  still  lack  a  thorough  insight  into  the  physiologi- 
cal cormection  between  the  blood-changes  at  the  root  of  the  dis(Hders 
and  the  nutritive  derangements  visible  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  mem* 
branes  in  these  complaints. 

FifiUy,  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  forms  a  portion  of  a  very 
extensive  and  severe  catarrhal  affection,  the  ^  grippe,'*  or  influenza.  In 
its  onset,  in  its  extent,  and  in  the  severe  constitutional  dtsturbanee 
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which  aooompanies  it^  Hiis  epidemic  bears  great  resemblance  to  the  acute 
exanthemata.  In  influenza,  catarrh  must  be  regarded  as  a  constitutional 
if  not  an  infectious  disorder. 

Sixthlj  and  finally,  morbid  growths  and  ulcers,  particularly  tubercu- 
bos  ulcers  of  the  laiynz,  are  accompanied  by  a  catarrh.  These  symp- 
tomatio  cases,  whidi,  like  the  hyperaemia  about  ulcers  and  cardnomata 
of  the  skin,  are  subject  to  exacerbations  and  remissions,  form  important 
exponents  of  certain  conditions,  and  in  particular  account  for  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  symptoms  of  ulceration  and  malignant  growths  of  the 
laiynx» 

Akatomical  Appeasances. — ^In  acute  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  the 
muoooB  membrane  of  the  cadaver  does  not  always  reveal  a  degree  of 
redness  and  vascular  engoigement  such  as  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
daring  life  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  such  as  could  then  be  demon- 
strated by  laiyngoscopic  observation.  This  is  due  to  the  richness  of  the 
lazyngeal  mucous  membrane  in  elastic  fibres,  which,  remaining  extended 
by  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  during  life,  after  death  contract, 
and  expel  the  contents  of  the  capillaries.  However,  in  very  violent 
catairhs,  apoplexies  occur  (ecchymoses)  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  which  after  death  present  either  a  mottled  or  a  uniformly 
reddened  aspect 

On  the  sur&ce  of  the  mucous  membrane  the  cylindrical-form  ciliated 
epithelial  cells,  which  constitute  the  most  superficial  layer  of  tiie  stratified 
efnthdiiunof  the  hiiynx,  are  wanting  in  places ;  but  under  the  microscope 
we  find  in  the  slightiy-turbid  serum  which  adheres  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane numerous  transparent  cells,  for  the  most  part  uninuclear,  and 
which  are  detached  young  epithelial  cells  of  the  deeper  layers,  or  of  the 
mucous  follicles,  and  are  called  mucous  corpuscles.  The  substance  of 
the  mucous  membrane  itself  is  swollen,  moister,  and  flabby.  The  sub- 
mucous tissue  may  exceptionally  be  the  seat  of  considerable  serous  infil- 
tration, a  condition  to  be  treated  of  by-and»by  as  oedema  glottidia 

In  ohxonic  laryngeal  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  appears  more  or 
less  dark,  dirty  bluish-red,  or  brownish  (from  deposit  of  pigment  in  conse- 
quence of  previous  ecchymosis).  The  vessels  are  sometimes  varicose  and 
gorged  with  blood,  the  flabby  mucous  membrane  having  lost  its  elas- 
ticity. Its  tissue  is  generally  thickened,  firmer,  and  hypertrophied.  The 
Bur&oe  appears,  in  many  places,  uneven  and  granidated,  fix)m  the  tume* 
fiustion  Anil  distension  of  innumerable  mucous  follicles  which  exist  in  the 
bxjnx.  Sometimes  it  is  covered  by  a  scanty  glairy  mucus ;  sometimes 
with  profuse  yellow  secretion.  The  young  epithelial  cells,  upon  the 
copious  admixture  of  which  the  opacity  and  yellow  color  of  this  '^  muco- 
purulent^ secretion  depend,  are  indistinctiy  granulated,  and  their  nuclei 
ve  often  divided.     They  are  quite  analogous  to  the  young  cells  f  oim 
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in  abscesses.    We  now  no  longer  call  them  mucous,  but  pus  oorpuscIo8| 
although  it  is  not  easy  in  all  cases,  to  distinguish  between  the  two  forma. 

The  anatomical  changes  which  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane 
undergoes  can  be  better  ascertained  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  dur- 
ing life  than  hj  post-mortem  dissection.  We  find  that  catarrh  of  the 
larynx  does  not  always  involve  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ,  but  is 
often  confined  to  particular  sections.  Thus  there  may  be  catarrhs,  lim- 
ited to  the  region  of  the  epiglottis,  the  aiytseno-epiglottidian  fold,  the 
arytenoid  cartilage,  the  true  or  the  false  vocal  chords.  There  is  one  very 
interesting  form  of  circumscribed  swelling  of  the  membrane  between  the 
arjtenoid  cartilages  and  a  little  beyond,  which  Xiewin  has  repeatedly 
ascertained  to  be  a  cause  of  the  chronic  hoarseness  among  ofiicefa  who 
have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  shouting  the  word  of  command. 

Apart  from  the  catarrhal  sores,  and  the  polyx)ou8  growths  of  which 
we  are  to  treat  in  a  separate  chapter,  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh,  and 
chiefly  that  form  of  it  which  accompanies  syphilitio  and  tuberculous  ul- 
cerations, sometimes  leads  to  a  thickening  and  induration  of  the  sub-mu* 
cous  tissues.  Its  metamorphosis  into  a  brawny  fibrous  mass,  which  often 
greatly  contracts  the  larynx,  and  renders  the  vocal  chords  stifiP  and  im- 
movable, takes  place  in  a  manner  quite  analogous  to  thivt  in  which  indu- 
ration of  other  organs  arises,  especially  of  the  stomach.  The  process  is  a 
mere  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  has  nothing  in  common 
with'  the  so-called  lardaceous  or  amyloid  degeneration  of  other  organs. 

Stmptoics  A2n>  CoTTBSB. — ^Acute  catarrh  of  the  laiynx  rarely  begins 
with  shivering;  indeed,  in  most  cases,  when  it  does  not  spread  into  the 
bronchi,  catarrhal  fever  is  also  absent  throughout  the  whole  oouxBe  of 
the  attack.  The  general  condition  is  untroubled,  and  the  symptoms  of 
disease  alone  refer  to  the  functional  derangements  of  the  sufiiering  organ. 

The  patients  first  complain  of  a  feeling  of  titillation,  or,  in  more 
severe  cases,  of  a  sensation  of  burning  or  soreness  in  the  throat,  whidi 
is  ag^vated  by  speaking  or  coughing.  Sensation  in  these  parts  ex- 
tends as  £ur  down  as  thebronohi  of  the  second  magnitude.  If,  therefore, 
the  covering  of  the  epiglottis,  the  arytenoid,  or  arytaeno-epiglottio  liga- 
ment be  tiie  seat  of  catarrh  of  some  intensity,  deglutition  becomes  painful 
In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  alteration  of  the  voice  furnishes  a  oharaa 
teristic  sign  of  disease  of  the  larynx.  The  voice  grows  deeper,  hoarse, 
cracked,  and  may  finally  become  inaudible.  The  vocal  sounds,  as  we  all 
know,  originate  entirely  in  the  larynx,  which  is  formed  like  a  reed-pipe, 
with  membranous  reeds.  In  the  act  of  speech,  the  lower  vocal  chords 
approach  one  another  so  closely  as  to  project  into  the  organ  as  vibating 
membranes.  If  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  ourTe*it  of  a  strong  expira- 
tion, a  tone  results  whose  elevation  or  depth  of  pitch  depends  upon  the 
d^pnee  of  tension  in  which  they  are  set  Now,  we  have  stated  above 
that  in  catarrh  of  the  larynx  the  mucous  membrane  swells  ud  and 
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becomes  relaxed,  and  is  covered  by  a  secretion  in  more  or  less  pro- 
fasion.  If  the  Tocal  chords  also  become  involyed  in  this  conditioD, 
Hie  tension  to  which  the  laiyngeal  muscles  can  bring  them  is  inadequate 
80  to  increase  the  frequence  of  their  vibrations  as  to  produce  a  tone  of  a 
pitch  such  as  would  result  at  the  same  tension  in  normal  chords.  Thus 
the  voice  is  rendered  deeper.  From  the  irr^ular  swelling,  and  from 
the  jnresence  of  the  mucus  which  covers  the  chords  and  makes  their 
Burfiioe  uneven,  the  voice  is  hoarse  and  its  tones  are  false  (just  as  the 
note  of  a  violin-string  is  altered  when  smeared  with  grease).  At  last 
the  swelling  and  relaxation  of  the  chords  maj  so  increase  that  the  utmost 
tension  to  which  the  muscles  can  bring  them  is  insufficient  to  allow  of 
sonorous  vibration.  The  voice  then  is  noiseless  or  extinct.  Extinction 
of  the  voice  may  also  depend  upon  swelling  of  the  false  vocal  chords,  as 
the  latter,  when  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  true  chords,  render 
their  free  vibration  impossible  Frequently  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
patient  suddenly  breaks  into  discord,  or  ^cracks."  This  occurs  when 
the  tumid  chords,  bathed  in  mucus,  momentarily  touch  one  another,  so 
as  to  produce  vibiatile  nodes,  a  great  increase  in  the  frequence  of  vibra- 
tion, and  consequent  elevation  of  pitch  in  the  tone. 

Beades  the.titillalion,  burning,  and  hoarseness,  there  is  also  violent 
cough.  In  the  healthy  larynx  we  see  coughing-spells  provoked  as  reflex 
phenomena  upon  exposure  of  the  organ  to  any  undue  irritation — ^the 
btrufflon  of  a  foreign  body,  for  instance.  When  the  laiyngeal  mucous 
membrane  has  become  the  seat  of  catarrh,  we  find  that  azialogous  fits  of 
ooogfaing  are  excited  by  the  most  tri^ng  and  unobservable  causes,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  spontaneously.  Sometimes,  in  these  paroxysms,  so 
severe  a  spasm  besets  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  that,  in  the  inspiratory 
movement  by  whidi  the  fit  commences,  the  air  can  pass  but  slowly 
through  the  contracted  rima  glottidis,  and  with  a  wheezmg  sound,  while 
the  expnratory  effort  consequent  upon  this  long-drawn,  sonorous  inspira- 
tion, is  only  capable  of  effecting  momentary  openings  of  the  constricted 
passage^  thus  producing  the  interrupted,  rattling,  short  "hacks"  of  a 
cough.  The  effect  of  vigorous  expiration  through  a  narrow  glottis,  such 
as  we  make  in  blowing  upon  wind  instruments  or  in  straining,  is  to  com- 
press the  thorax,  and  thus  to  check  the  influx  to  it  of  blood  from  the 
veins,  so  that  the  jugulars  distend  and  the  face  grows  red,  or  even  bluish. 
In  other  cases  of  long  standing  the  tone  of  the  cough  likewise  deepens, 
and  grows  harsh  and  hoarse  from  thickening  and  unevenness  of  the 
diorda  Quite  frequentiy,  from  some  powerfrd  expiratory  effort,  the 
thidcened  chords  aro  made  to  bulge  upward  and  aro  thrown  into  strong 
tennoD*  The  hoarse  cough  then  changes  into  a  "bark,"  or,  upon  mo- 
nentaiy  contact  of  the  chords,  the  sound  of  the  cough  is  cradled. 

When  catarrh  is  confined  to  the  larynx,  the  expectoration  is  scanty. 
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At  iirsfc  it  is  either  abfiolutelj  wanting,  or  else  it  is  dear  or  glaiiy.  This 
muoous  sputum,  *'  sputum  cnidum^'  of  the  andentSi  does  not  often  con- 
tain detached  ciliaiy  epitheliuoL  There  is  much  more  commonlj  a 
moderate  admixture  of  young  cells  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epi- 
thelial covering,  or  of  mucous  corpuscles  £rom  the  foUides.  As  tiie 
disease  progresses  and  begins  to  abate,  the  expectoration  becomes  thickef 
and  more  rich  in  young  cells,  which  rather  resemble  pusKsells.  This 
form  of  expectoration,  the  *' muco-purulent,"  is  the  ^'sputum  cootum" 
of  the  older  physidans. 

As  the  submucous  tissue  is  seldom  much  swelled  or  infiltrated,  save 
in  rare  cases,  dyspnoea  in  simple  acute  laryngeal  catarrh  of  adults  is  of 
exceptional  occurrence.  In  grown  persons  the  glottis^  especially  the 
posterior  part  of  it,  the  pars  respiratoria  of  Longet^  is  a  tolerably  roomy 
triangular  space,  bounded  by  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  and 
does  not  become  impervious  to  air  by  reason  of  swelling  of  its  mucous 
membrane  alone.  Even  among  diildren  it  is  rare  for  the  dyspnoea  of 
simple  laiyngeal  catarrh  to  be  continuous^  Although  in  the  latter  the 
glottis  is  smaller,  its  entire  spaoa  forming  but  a  naitx>w  chasm,  yet  the 
swollen  diords  are  generally  separated  firom  one  another  by  tiie  free 
action  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  musdes,  whidi  act  ivith  eveiy  in- 
spiration, so  that  there  is  no  hinderance  to  the  entrance  of  air.  Aglanoe 
at  the  laryngoscope  is  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  the  rimaglottidifi 
gapes  during  inspiration  so  widely  that  a  moderate  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  cannot  materially  obstruct  the  passage  of  air  or  produce 
symptoms  of  dyspnoea.  In  certain  well-authenticated  cases  of  intense 
catarrhal  laryngitis,  however,  there  has  been  such  serious  swdling  of  the 
true  diords,  Or  of  the  fieJse  ones,  which  cannot  be  drawn  asunder  by 
miiscular  action,  as  to  place  the  patient  in  danger  of  suffocation. 

Not  at  all  rardy  we  see  a  child  who  has  been  coughing  a  little  during 
the  day,  and  been  hoarse  without  feeling  ill,  wake  up  suddenly  in  the 
night  with  great  oppression  of  breathing.  The  inspiration  is  troublesome 
and  protracted ;  the  terrified  child  throws  himself  about  in  bed,  or  springs 
up,  dutches  anxiously  at  the  throat;  the  cough  is  hoarse  and  barking. 
These  attadcs,  whidi  are  often  confounded  with  croup^  or  called  pseudo- 
croup,  usually  vanish  completdy  after  a  few  hours — often  much  sooner. 
It  is  to  these  that  the  warm  milk,  the  hot  sponge  laid  upon  the  throat, 
the  judidoudy-administered  emetic  owe  their  reputation  as  panaceas 
against  croup,  sure  to  cut  it  short  if  given  in  time.  One  might  suppose 
that  these  acddents  arose  from  an  unusually  aggravated  but  transient 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  from  a  narrowing  of  the  glottis, 
which  could  not  be  compensated  for  by  muscular  action,  just  as  in  ooryza 
we  see  sudden  absolute  dosure  of  one  or  other  of  the  nostrils ;  or  we 
might  think  that  a  spasmodic  dosure  of  the  glottis  had  allied  itself  tc 
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the  mucous  initatioii  as  a  reflex  symptom,  such  as  we  shall  describe  bj- 
and-bj  as  lazyngismus  stridulus.  But  there  is  another  and  more  probable 
exx>lanation.  These  attacks  take  place  almost  solely  during  sleep,  pass 
off  after  the  child  has  cried,  coughed,  and  vomited  awhile,  to  recur  almost 
as  soon  as  he  hUs  asleep  again.  Hence  it  is  likely  that  the  dyspnoea  is 
oooasioned  by  a  collection  of  tenadous  secretion  in  the  glottis,  and  per- 
haps also  by  a  dryness  of  the  rima  glottidis,  which  tends,  as  it  were,  to 
glue  it  up.  At  all  events,  this  explanation  likewise  accounts  for  the 
action  of  the  remedies  alluded  to  above,  and  so  justly  prized.  Attacks 
like  these  are  often  repeated  for  several  successive  nights,  while  during 
the  day  the  children  play  about  gayly,  and,  with  exception  of  a  slight 
cough,  seem  perfectly  wdL 

As  regards  the  course,  duration,  and  termination  of  laryngeal  catarrh, 
the  sputa  cocta  generally  appear  after  a  few  days,  when  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  laiynx,  the  hoarseness,  and  the  cough  abate,  the  disease  termi 
nating  by  recovery  at  the  end  of  about  a  week.  In  other  cases  the 
complaint  lasts  for  several  weeks.  During  the  day  the  patient  is  some- 
what hoaxse,  but  otherwise  is  well,  save  that  in  the  mornings  and  evenings 
he  is  troubled  by  violent  and  protracted  fits  of  coughing.  The  sputa 
remain  crude,  until  at  last,  oftien  upon  some  change  of  weather,  the 
disease  subsides.  In  other  cases  again,  aftier  repeated  relapses,  chronic 
laryngitis  is  the  result  A  £a,tal  termination,  uncomplicated  by  any  other 
cause  of  death,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  rarities. 

Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Larynx^ — ^As,  even  in  acute  catarrh,  the 
senativeness  of  the  mucous  membrane  abates  with  the  appearance  of 
the  sputa  cocta,  so  in  the  chronic  form  we  hardly  ever  find  titiUation, 
burning,  or  soreness  in  the  larynx.  Hypertrophy  of  the  •  mucous  mem- 
brane, however,  and  continued  thickening  of  the  vocal  chords,  as  described 
in  the  last  section,  produce  a  permanent  deepening  of  tone  in  the  voice, 
and  render  it  harsh  and  hoarse. 

In  the  cases  alluded  to  above,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  dose  below  the  vocal  chords  is  thickened 
and  swollen,  hoarseness  proceeds  £rom  the  intrusion  of  a  fold  of  mem- 
brane between  the  posterior  adjacent  surfEuses  of  the  chords,  whenever 
the  voice  is  raised,  so  that  the  glottis  cannot  contract  properly.  This 
chronic  hoarseness,  the  result  of  repeated  acute  attadcs,  is  the  diief  and 
often  the  sole  ifymptom  of  chronic  kiyngitis.  A  cracked  voice  usually 
accompanies  long-standing  chronic  hoarseness.  From  time  to  time,  a 
slight  aggmvation  or  some  acute  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  so 
thickens  the  vocal  chords,  as  to  render  the  voice  quite  inaudible. 

In  many  instances,  besides  the  aphonia,  there  is  also  a  periodical 
spasmodic  cough,  such  as  we  have  described  as  qrmptomatio  of  acuta 
laTyngeal  catarrh,  although  the  attack  seems  to  proceed  rather  from  an 
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accumulation  of  secretion  in  tlie  pouches  of  Morgani,  and  passes  off 
after  the  expectoration  of  a  small  quantity  of  peculiar  lumpy  yellowish 
mucus.  Here  too,  for  reasons  already  given,  the  cough  may  be  hazsh, 
hoarse,  and  grating,  swelling  into  a  buk. 

The  addition  of  a  whistling,  stiidulous  inspiration  and  expiration,  as 
it  certainly  does  not  proceed  from  mere  swelling  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  denotes  the  presence  of  a  complication — other 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  submucous  tissue  above  described,  or 
a  morbid  growth  encroaching  upon  the  cavity  of  the  laiynx,  or  else 
Byphffitio  laiyngitis. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  that  we  can  determine 
positively  with  which  of  these  three  main  forms  of  laiyngo-stenosis  we 
have  to  deal  On  the  other  hand,  the  association  of  fever,  emaciation, 
and  night-sweats,  with  chronio  laryngeal  catarrh  (catarrhal  laryngeal 
phthisis  being  rare),  should  awaken  our  suspicion  of  latent  disease  of 
the  lungs,  and  induce  repeated  physical  exploration  of  the  chest 

The  course  of  chronio  laiyngitis  is  usually  tedious.  It  is  only  by 
most  cautious  and  judicious  treatment  that  a  cure  can  be  effected,  and 
there  is  nearly  always  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse. 

Diagnosis. — ^Catarrh  of  the  nose  and  that  of  the  pharynx,  which 
also  produce  alteration  in  the  voice,  are  eaaly  distinguishable  fe)m  ca- 
tarrh of  the  larynx.  In  the  former,  the  resonance  of  the  contracted  nasal 
and  oral  cavities,  the  ^  timbre  "  of  the  voice,  is  changed — ^the  speedi  is 
nasal  or  guttural ;  in  the  latter,  the  tone  itself  is  modified,  the  voice  is 
deeper,  cracked,  and  hoarse. 

Confusion  with  croup  is  more  apt  to  occur.  To  anxious  mothers, 
mere  hoarseness  and  a  barking  cough  furnish  evidence  enough  of  the 
presence  of  that  dread  disease,  even  although  the  child  may  be  well 
enough  otherwise.  The  addition  of  a  nocturnal  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea 
will  often  mislead  the  physician  himsel£  Thus  it  is  that  we  so  often 
hear  of  children  who  have  suffered  eight,  ten,  or  even  more,  attadcs  of 
croupous  laryngitis.  Croup  is  neither  so  firequent  nor  so  innocent  a 
disease  as  to  admit  of  the  likelihood  of  such  frequent  recoveries.  In 
most  of  such  cases  there  has  been  error  of  diagnosis.  The  points  of 
distinction  between  the  two  diseases  will  be  more  fuDy  given  while 
treating  of  croupous  laryngitis.  For  the  present  we  caU  attention  to 
one  point  only,  upon  which  the  laity  lay  greater  stress  than  the  profes- 
sion. Nasal  catarrh  is  almost  as  surely  symptomatic  of  the  catarrhal 
form  of  laryngitis  as  is  croupous  pharyngitis  of  true  laryngeal  croup. 
The  satis£Bbction  of  mothers  at  the  ^  running  nose  "  of  their  child  is  well 
founded — ^the  rarity  with  which  simple  catarrh  is  complicated  with 
graver  disease  having  given  rise  to  the  old  custom  of  salutation  aftei 
neezing. 
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The  distinctive  points  between  duonio  simple  catarrli  and  ulcera- 
tion or  growths  in  the  laiynx  are  to  be  discussed  hereafter. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  both  of  acute  and  chronic  laiyngitia 
becomes  apparent  from  the  foregoing  sketch  of  its  symptoms.  "Wlien 
uncomplicated,  the  disease  is  seldom  fisitaL  The  prognosis  as  to  com- 
plete recovery  is  favorable  in  the  acute  disease,  although  a  tendency  to 
relapse  remains ;  in  chronic  cases,  it  is  moreim£ikvorable.  Induration  of 
the  submucous  tissue  is  incapable  of  resolution. 

Tkkatbtbnt — Prophylaxis. — It  is  advisable,  rather  cautiously  to 
habituate  children  to  the  causes  of  this  disease  than  to  enervate  tiiem 
by  a  systematic  over-protection  which  tends  to  increase  the  liability  to 
its  attacks  upon  eveiy  trifling  occasion.  Do  not  shut  up  little  children 
in  the  house,  even  though  they  have  suffered  from  laryngitis ;  but  keep 
them  in  the  open  air. 

In  bad  weather,  let  them  be  warmly  dad ;  but  their  nedcs  should 
never  be  overheated  with  thick  woollen  shawls,  eta  A  silk  ribbon  worn 
about  the  neck  has  the  reputation  of  a  sympathetic  prophylactic.  Wash- 
ing of  the  throat  in  cold  water,  and  cold  river  and  sea  bathing,  cannot 
be  suffidently  commended.  They  form  the  best  of  prophylactics ;  but, 
in  prescribing  their  use,  the  most  definite  and  rigid  rules  must  be  laid 
down  as  to  time,  duration,  and  temperatura  The  more  precisely  we 
direct,  so  much  more  punctually  do  patients  obey. 

IndioaJtion  as  to  Cause. — K  the  cause  of  ihe  catarrh  be  the  direct 
action  of  some  irritant  \ipon  the  mucous  membrane,  the  patient  must  be 
protected  from  its  further  influence.  To  guard  the  affected  laiynx  from 
further  irritation,  let  the  patient  be  kept  in  a  tmiform  temperature,  regu- 
lated by  the  thermometer.  Forbid  all  loud  and  continued  talking  or 
singing,  and,  above  all,  urge  the  patient  to  resist  the  inclination  to 
cough.  Even  though  not  entirely  successful  in  this,  yet  much  may  be 
gained  by  determination  on  his  part  The  assertion  that  he  cannot  help 
coughing  should  never  deter  you  from  persistently  telling  him  not  to 
cough.  In  violent  paroxysms,  whidi,  although  consequent  upon  the 
catarrfa,  are  active  causes  of  its  perpetuation,  the  common  *^  cough- 
drops^  and  flyrups  containing  antimony  are  useless.  If  the  remedies 
mentioned  above  prove  inadequate,  we  must  resort  to  the  narcotics. 
TVue,  great  caution  in  exhibiting  these  agents  is  demanded  in  treating 
diikiren,  but  among  adults  they  certainly  have  not  been  used  with 
proper  boldness  and  freedom.  It  is  surely  more  reasonable,  and  in- 
dubitably more  efficadous,  to  prescribe  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder 
at  night,  or  occaaonal  small  doses  of  morphia  (morphias,  gr.  j ;  aqua 
horocerasi,  3ij;  gtt  ^  every  three  hours)  to  a  patient  with  severe 
laryngeal  cough,  than  to  plague  him  with  liquorice,  caramel,  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  and  the  like 
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TPliea  chilling  of  the  skin,  feet,  or  throat  is  the  cause  of  catarrh, 
diaphoresb  is  indicatecL  The  best  and  simplest  of  diaphoretics  are  hot 
elderbloon<-tea,  and  -warmth  in  bed,  warm  foot-baths,  wrapping  the 
throat  in  a  wooUen  stocking,  sinapisms  repeated  from  time  to  time,  or 
hot  poultices,  the  chilling  of  which  must  be  carefully  prevented.  En- 
velopment of  the  entire  body  in  cloths  wrung  out  in  cold  water,  the 
use  of  brief  cold  foot-baths,  the  application  of  a  cold,  stimulating  com- 
press to  the  throat,  have  a  similar  action  to  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
procedures,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  local  excitants,  or  cutaneous 
stimulants.  The  merits  of  such  measures  are  overrated  by  the  hydro- 
pathists.  They  are,  nevertheless,  quite  useful  in  the  hands  of  persons 
skilled  in  their  employment,  and  who  are  generally  enthusiastic  in  their 
favor. 

In  cases  where  the  catarrh  has  extended  from  the  £iiuces  into  the 
laiynx,  the  causal  indications  are  for  astringent  gargles,  and  for  pencilling 
the  throat  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  alumu 

The  indication,  from  the  disease  itself,  in  acute  laryngeal  catarrh, 
uncomplicated  by  oedema  glottidis,  never  requires  either  local  or  general 
bloodletting,  for,  although  the  books  give  detailed  direction  for  their 
use  in  most  cases,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  determination  to  the 
skin,  by  means  of  cutaneous  stimulants,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  mucous 
hyperaemia.  In  hct^  the  case  usually  does  well  without  any  treatment 
whatever,  or  even  when  mismanaged.  Tincture  of  pimpinella,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  a  specific,  may  be  tried,  but  is  not  much  to  be 
relied  upon.  For  a  drink,  we  may  give  seltzer-water,  either  pure  or 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  hot  milk. 

Quite  empirically,  it  has  been  found  that  greasy  materials  are  hurtful, 
while  strongly  salted  ones  act  beneficially  upon  acute  laryngeal  catarrh. 
An  unsoaked  herring  is  a  well-known  popular  remedy,  and  may,  per- 
haps, set  up  a  derivative  action  upon  the  mucous  membrane  quite  as 
powerful  as  that  produced  by  a  sinapism  upon  the  skin  of  the  throat 

For  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh,  Plummer's  pill  (calomel,  with  sulphuret 
of  antimony),  combined  with  belladonna,  or  hyoscyamus,  used  to  have 
the  nameof  aspedfia  The  latter  ingredients  might  be  of  use  in  moder- 
ating the  coughing  fits.  Whether  they  are  more  effectual  than  opiates 
may  be  doubted.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  superfluous ;  the  calomel, 
in  catarrhal  inflammation,  objectionable.  Instead  of  the  more  moderate 
irritants,  as  sinapisms,  and  the  like,  in  chronic  laiyngitis,  we  employ 
stronger  derivatives.  The  commonest  is  croton-oil,  either  alone  or 
with  five  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  rubbed  over  the  skin  of  the  larynx 
for  several  successive  days,  until  vesicles  and  pustules  appear.  Ac- 
cording to  Tohold^  the  establishment  of  small  blisters  upon  either  aide 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  is  more  efficacious  and  less  severe. 

The  use  of  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  waters  (SiCuerlinge,  Halloid 
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nJts)  has  au  unmistakable  influence  upon  the  course  of  many  cases  of 
cfaronio  laryngeal  catarrh,  wMch,  unfortunately,  cannot  aa  yet  be  diatm- 
guished'from  cases  in  which  it  fidls.  For  this  mode  of  cure,  it  is  best 
to  send  the  patient  to  such  places  as  Ems,  Obersaltzbrunnen,  or  Gleichen- 
berg,  and  onlj  when  his  means  will  not  permit  him  to  do  otherwise,  to 
allow  him  to  use  seltzer-water,  or  one  of  the  so-called  mineral  craters  as 
a  core,  at  home.  We  may  let  him  drink  the  Ems  or  Kesselbrunnen 
water,  or  the  ErShnchen  of  Ems,  on  the  spot,  as  they  have,  respectively, 
a  temperature  of  117^  F.  and  90^  F.,  without  the  addition  of  warm 
milk  or  warm  whey.  In  order  to  warm  them,  it  is  better  to  mix  the 
Obersaltzbrunnen,  or  the  imported  Ems-water,  with  equal  parts  of  hot 
milk.  That  the  fax  more  customary  addition  of  whey  should  have  any 
real  advantage  over  that  of  milk,  is,  at  least,  doubtfUL  The  ^'well-pre- 
pared whey,'^  at  celebrated  watering-places,  furnished  generally  by  a 
**  Swiss,^  and,  if  possible,  by  an  Appenzeller,  in  his  national  costume,  so 
much  lauded  in  the  newspapers  and  bath-journals,  and  to  which  often 
more  credit  is  given  than  to  the  springs  themselves,  is  merely  nulk, 
minus  cheese,  and  can  hardly  effect  more  than  the  milk  fix)m  which  the 
cheese  has  not  been  eliminated.  It  is  only  in  the  somewhat  rare  cases, 
in  which  milk  is  not  well  borne  by  the  patient,  while  the  whey  is  borne 
well  or  better,  that  I  allow  the  latter  to  be  added  to  the  mineral  water 
instead. 

Several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  action  of  the  alka- 
line-muriatic mineral  waters.  The  £Eict  that  the  ashes  of  the  mucus  are 
richer  in  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  than  the  ashes  of  the  blood,  and  that 
mucus  becomes  less  tenadoua  upon  the  addition  of  salt,  seems  certainly 
to  indicate  that  salt  plays  an  important  r61e  in  the  formation  of  mucus, 
but  it  by  no  means  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  salt  effects  a 
core,  or  more  rapid  resolution  of  a  catarrhal  process. 

In  other  quarters  {Sprengler)  the  principal  importance  has  been 
attributed  to  the  amount  of  alkaline  carbonates  contained  in  these 
mineral  waters,  and,  depending  upon  an  observation  of  Vtrchaw^  ao- 
coiding  to  which  very  dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  are  capable  of  exciting 
the  cQiary  movements  in  epithelium,  they  assert,  in  explanation  of  the 
benefidal  action  of  the  waters  in  question,  that  their  use  reestablishes 
the  extinguished  or  repressed  dliaiy  vibrations.  Grave  objections  may 
be  brought  against  this  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  saline  waters, 
which  is  not  merely  palliative,  but  in  many  cases  absolutely  curative, 
and  we  must  be  content  with  the  empirical  &ct,  that  the  springs  of 
Ems,  Obersaltzbnmnen,  and  Selters,  have  often  alleviated  or  cured  chronic 
laryngeal  catarrh.  The  cold  sulphur  springs,  too  (such  as  those  of 
WeQbadi,  in  the  dukedom  of  Nassau,  of  Eilsen,  in  the  principality  of 
Sduumboin^Iippe,  of  Langenbrtlcken,  in  the  grand-dukedom  of  Ba 
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den),  which  we  usually  make  use  of,  like  those  of  ObersalizbrunneD, 
and  Seltzer,  mixed  with  wann  milk,  or  whej;  the  sulphur  spiings,  also^ 
of  the  Pyrenees,  above  all  the  Eaux-bonnes,  are,  with  good  reason,  in 
repute,  in  the  treatment  of  chronio  laryngitis.  Our  conjectures  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  these  waters  are  as  yet  vague  and  imtenable — a 
matter,  however,  £ar  less  to  be  regretted  than  the  fietct  that  we  have  no 
criterion  whereby  to  predetermine  the  oases  in  which  relief  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  those  in  which  they  do  no  good. 

In  obstinate  and  inveterate  oases  of  chronic  laryngitis,  local  treats 
ment  deserves  an  extended  trial* 

The  attempt  to  blow  medicated  powders  into  the  larynx  is  an  ancient 
practice.  For  this  purpose,  a  long  quill,  or  a  glass  tube,  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  several  lines  in  diameter,  is  employed.  A  few 
grains  of  the  powder  to  be  inhaled  is  laid  within  one  end,  the  other  end  is 
introduced  as  £ar  as  posmble  into  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  who  is  then 
to  dose  his  lips,  and  to  draw  a  deep  inspiration,  or  else  we  may  blow  into 
the  external  end  of  the  tube.  If  this  procedure  should  excite  violent 
inclination  to  cough,  we  may  assume  that  a  part  of  the  medicament,  at 
least,  has  reached  its  destination,  although,  no  doubt,  the  greater  part 
remains  clinging  to  the  velum-palati  and  pharynx.  The  medicines  most 
frequently  used  in  this  practice  by  Trousseau  are  arg.  nitrat  (gr.  j — ^ij  to 
saoc.  alb.  3  j — ^ij),  calomel  (gr.  x — xx  to  saca  3  j — ^ij),  alumen.  (  3  ss — ^j 
tosaoaalb.  3ij)*  At  present,  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  and  of  a  curved 
tube,  inserted  as  &r  as  the  entrance  of  the  laiynx,  we  can  blow  into  it 
almost  the  whole  of  the  powder. 

Another  procedure,  which  acts  with  tolerable  certainty,  consists  in 
expressing  the  contents  of  a  small  sponge,  made  £Eist  to  the  end  of  a 
Uttle  rod  of  whalebone,  and  saturated  with  solution  of  arg.  nit  (gr.  xz  to 
§  j)  over  the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  The  result  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  often  both  instantaneous  and  brilliant^  and  finds  a  striking 
analogue  in  the  efficient  use  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver  in  the  treat- 
ment of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis. 

An  adept  in  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  enjoys  the  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  assure  himself  by  direct  ocular  observation  of  his  suc- 
cess in  passing  the  sponge  behind  the  epiglottis. 

The  most  recent  and  generally-employed  metiiod  of  producing  the 
direct  action  of  medicaments  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
consists  in  causing  the  patient  to  inhale  them  in  solution  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  spray  or  mist  The  apparatus  hitherto  employed  for  this 
purpose  consequently  bear  the  names  of  n^phogdne,  pulverization, 
[nebulizer],  inhalations  apparatus.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds.  In 
one,  the  slender  stream  of  liquid  to  be  inhaled  is  driven  fordbly  against 
a  small  convex  disk,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  spray,  as  in  tlie 
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madiine  o£  ScUea-Giron  and  its  modifications  bj  WcUdenburffy  Lewin^ 
and  Schintder.  In  the  second  sort,  small  quantities  of  the  liquid  for 
inhalation  are  "  nebulized ''  by  the  action  of  a  jet  of  compressed  air. 
The  n^phogtoe  of  MaUhieu  is  thus  formed,  as  well  as  the  more  simple 
and  cheaper  hjdroconion  of  Sergaon^  which  I  formerly  used  at  the 
diniqua  By  tiie  happy  ingenuity  of  SUgle  the  apparatus  of  Bergson 
has  been  so  modified  as  to  substitute  steam  for  the  current  of  compressed 
air,  which  nebulizes  the  medicament  This  cheap  instrument  of  SilgU^ 
with  its  Tarious  modifications,  consisting  diiefly  in  the  exchange  of  the 
firagOe  retort  of  the  original  for  a  small  boiler  of  tinned  brass,  for  the 
production  of  steam,  has  such  advantages  over  all  other  inhalation  ma- 
diines,  as  to  have  almost  universally  superseded  them.  At  my  clinique, 
instruments  made  on  Si^gle^a  principle  are  the  only  ones  in  use.  The 
controversy,  as  to  whether  the  liquid  inhaled  actually  penetrates  into  the 
air  passages,  has  been  decided.  The  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt  In 
recent  catarrhs,  with  scanty  and  tough  secretion,  it  is  best  to  use  a  solu* 
tion  of  sal-ammoniac  or  of  common  salt  for  inhalation  (gr.  x — xx.  to 
I]).  In  catarrh  of  longer  standing,  in  which  the  secretion  is  more 
copious  and  muco-purulent,  a  solution  of  alum  (gr.  v — x  :  |  j),  tannin 
(gr.  ij — ^x  :  I  j),  argent  nitrat  (gr.  i — x  :  |  j).  During  inhalation  of 
the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  staining  the  patient's  face,  a  mask  must  be 
used,  or  else  an  appliance  such  as  accompanies  the  apparatus  which  we 
employ.  I  am  imable  to  state,  from  my  own  experience,  whether  the 
inhalations  of  narcotic  solutions  (morphise  acet  gr.  ^ — ^:  |j),  (tr. 
opii  gr.  ij — ^iv  :  5  j),.(ext  hyoscyami  gr.  ss — ^j  :  |  j)  are  of  any  mate- 
rial service  in  allaying  the  impulse  to  cough. 

By  exaggerated  praise  of  the  treatment  by  inhalation,  a  discovery 
of  real  value  has  not  only  been  retarded  but  often  brought  into  positive 
discredit  in  the  estimation  of  thoughtful  men,  who  have  fedled  to  ver- 
ify its  great  success  in  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  air-pas- 
sages. However, "  in  emptying  the  bath,  one  need  not  spiQ  the  baby." 
The  introduction  of  the  inhalation  apparatus  does  not  mark  a  new  era 
in  therapeutics ;  nevertheless,  inveterate  pharayngeal  and  laryngeal  ca- 
tarrhs, which  have  resisted  all  modes  of  treatment,  are  now  often  ctu^d, 
after  persevering  inhalation  of  a  solution  of  alum  or  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
For  some  very  sensitive  patients,  however,  the  inhalation  of  astringents 
is  contraindicated,  since,  in  a  few  instances,  haemoptysis  has  set  in, 
either  during  the  process  or  immediately  after  it 

Spray-baths  and  inhalation-rooms  have  been  established  of  late  in 
many  well-known  watering-places,  paarticularly  at  the  *' brine-baths " 
{SoolbdderrC).  The  most  simple  baths  of  brine-spray  are  the  prome- 
nades and  galleries  along  the  salt-works  of  Kreutznach,  Koesen,  Elmen, 
and  ReidienhalL  The  atmosphere  there  is  heavily  charged  with  a  weak 
soltition  of  chloride  of  sodiimi.    At  Kreutznach  and  BeichenhaU  the 
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brine  is  also  nebulized  in  appropriate  closets,  after  the  method  of  Sales' 
Giron.  In  Kehme  (Oejnhausen),  a  saltHspringy  there  is  an  excellent 
sprajr-batib.  At  Ereutznach,  Reichenhall,  and  Ischl,  besides  the  spray, 
the  warm  steam  generated  bj  the  boiling  brine  is  also  inhaled.  This 
contains  less  salt  than  the  spray  of  the  salt-works,  and  inhalation  halL 
Whether,  and  how,  inhalation  of  the  brinenspraj  acts  as  a  remedy  for 
laryngeal  catarrh,  is  still  a  question.  Many  patients,  especially  those  in 
the  dosets,  complain  of  pain  in  the  eyes,  and  contract  a  conjunctivitis  by 
the  same  process,  whereby  they  hope  to  be  relieyed  of  laryngeal  or  bron- 
chial disease,  a  &ct  which  has  many  analogues,  should  further  experience 
pronounce  in  &yor  of  inhalation  of  brine  in  chronic  laryngitis.  In  pro- 
posing the  inhalation  of  brine  in  this  disease,  the  &ct  that  it  contains 
iodine  and  bromine  has  also  been  borne  in  mind.  The  momentary  relief 
obtained  by  the  patient  during,  and  for  a  short  time  after,  inhaling,  is 
attributable  simply  to  the  lique&ction  of  the  mucus  in  air-passages  by 
the  nebulized  liquid,  whereby,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
cough  is  rendered  ^  looser.'^  At  Ems  the  thermal  gases,  and  at  the  sul- 
phiur  springs,  the  vapor  of  the  richly  sulphiveted  waters,  have  recently 
been  similarly  inhaled.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  even  Galen  recommended  an  abode  near  Vesuvius  to  the 
^  phthisical,**  that  they  might  respire  the  moist  sulphureted  vapor  as  it 
rose. 

The  diet  for  chronic  catarrh  of  the  larynx  must  be  similar  to  that  for 
the  acute ;  salted  articles,  indeed,  particularly  the  roe  of  a  herring  taken 
fiEisting,  are  in  especially  good  repute. 

Besides  allaying  the  cough,  the  symptomatic  indication  calls  for  a 
means  of  promptly  relieving  the  noctiunal  paroxysms  of  dyspnosa  above 
described.  To  apply  leedies  to  the  throat,  though  often  done,  is  useless. 
The  repeated  application  of  a  sponge  dipped  in  hot  water  to  the  throat, 
until  the  skin  grows  red,  the  exhibition  of  copious  draughts  of  hot 
liquid,  and,  above  all,  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  are  often  indicated 
and  frequently  are  of  surprising  efficacy.  As  an  emetic,  ipecacuanha, 
or  tartar  emetic,  is  to  be  preferred  in  these  cases  to  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  should  be  given  la  efficient  doses  (best  according  to  Hufeland, 
puly.  rad.  ipec.  3  j,  ant  et  pot  tart  gr.  j,  scillso.  oxymel  3  iij,  aqua 
I  j  ss;  shake  well,  a  teaspoonful  eveiy  ten  minutes). 

Should  the  paroxysm  recur,  the  emetic  is  to  be  repeated.  It  is  a 
good  rule  not  to  let  the  child  deep  too  profoundly,  but,  from  time  to 
time,  to  waken  it  and  let  it  drink.  This  vrill  often  cause  it  to  expector> 
ate,  and  we  thus  prevent  the  accumulation  and  drying  up  of  the  seonei 
tions  in  the  rima  glottidis. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CatOUP. — ^ANOINA    MEMBRANACEiu — ^LABYNGITIS    CBUPOSA. — MSM- 

BBAKOUS  CBOUP. 

EnoLoaT. — Croupous  inflammations  are  inflammatoiy  disorders  in 
which  a  fibrinous  exudation  which  lapidlj  coagulates  is  thrown  out 
npon  the  &ee  sur&oe  of  a  mucous  membrane,  but  which  involves  tlie 
epitheKum  only;  If  the  croup-membrane  thus  formed  be  detached,  the 
qntiielium  is  quickly  reproduced.  No  loss  of  substance  occurs  in  the 
mucous  membrane  itself,  and  no  scar  remains.  The  diphtheritic  process 
is  also  characterized  by  the  production  of  a  fibrinous  rapidly-coagulable 
exudation,  but  differs  fix)m  croup,  the  exudation  forming,  not  merely 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also  within  its  sub- 
stance. The  pressure  upon  the  blood-vessels  exerted  by  this  interstitial 
exudation,  as  well  as  by  the  swollen  elements  of  the  tissue,  results  in 
slooghing  of  a  portion  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the 
fonnation  of  a  so-called  diphtheritic  esdiar,  which,  upon  separating,  oo- 
casioDS  a  loss  of  substance  and  consequent  dcatrix.  Of  these  two 
forms  of  Inflammation  (the  essential  duality  of  which  has  of  late  been 
much  in  disfpute),  it  is  almost  exdusivdy  tiie  croupous  form  which  ap- 
pears in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  passages ;  and  it  is 
only  in  rare  and  solitary  instances  of  secondary  croup,  when  that  malady 
forma  part  of  some  g^eral  acute  infectious  disorder,  as  measles,  small- 
pox, typhus,  scarlatina,  or  epidemic  diphtheria,  that  a  transition  from 
crovqxnis  to  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  observable.  Even  here,  too, 
though  the  pharynx  may  be  the  seat  of  a  most  exquisite  diphtheria,  it  is 
fiv  more  common,  and  it  is,  in  fjBLCtj  the  rule,  for  the  laryngeal  inflammar 
tioQ  to  retain  the  characteristics  of  true  croup.    (See  chap.  ^'  Diphtheria.^') 

Croup  is  of  far  rarer  occurrence  upon  other  mucous  membranes  than 
upon  those  of  the  air-passages,  and,  during  childhood,  is  almost  ex- 
dttsively  a  disease  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  rarely  affecting  the 
alveoli  of  the  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  croupous  pneumonia,  a  true 
croup  of  the  airK^eOs,  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  adults,  in 
whom  primaxy  croup  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  scarcely  ever  occurs. 

Although  peculiarly  a  disease  of  childhood,  still  the  disposition  to  it 
IS  less  during  the  period  of  suckling.  After  the  second  dentition,  too, 
the  disease  is  more  rare ;  so  that  the  period  of  greatest  predisposition 
for  croup  lies  between  the  second  and  the  seventii  year  of  life.  Boys 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  girls ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  vig- 
jrouS|  fiiQ-blooded,  blooming  children  are  especially  liable.  On  the 
oontiBjy,  tender,  delicate,  ill-nourished  offspring  of  tuberculous  parent- 
age,  with  pale  skin  and  conspicuous  veins  (an  ominous  sign  even  for  the 
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laitj),  children  with  a  tendency  to  moist  eruptions,  to  enlarged  lymphsl' 
ics,  or  to  acute  hydrocephalus,  suffer  fix>m  croup  with  equal  or  even 
greater  frequence  than  those  who  are  more  robust  It  is  our  daily 
experience  that,  in  the  great  mortality  which  desolates  certain  families, 
a  portion  of  the  members  die  of  croup,  and  another  of  hydrocephalus, 
while,  in  the  survivors,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  develops  later  in  life  (see 
"Pulm«  Tuberculosis").  It  would  appear  that  the  croup  not  unfir^ 
quently  begins  very  soon  after  the  disappearance  of  a  moist  eruption  on 
the  head  or  hce. 

The  croup  is  more  common  in  northerly,  windy,  damp  places,  bor- 
dering on  the  water,  than  in  southerly,  waoner,  and  more  protected 
regions.  Not  unfrequently  we  observe  its  epidemic  appearance.  At 
such  times  many  children  are  attacked  even  in  one  small  place,  and 
often  several  children  of  the  same  fsunily  in  quick  succession,  and  by 
the  most  intense  and  pernicious  form  of  the  disease. 

It  is  this  epidemic  croup  of  the  larynx  which  seems  most  commonly 
to  be  combined  with  croup  of  the  phaiynx.  In  some  croup-epidemica 
facts  have  been  observed  which  make  it  somewhat  probable  that  the 
disease  may  spread  by  contagion.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  confusion  with  that  highly-eontagious  malady, 
epidemic  diphtheria,  in  these  cases,  as  we  shall  hereafter  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  secondary  croup  of  the  larynx  often  accompanies  diphtheria 
of  the  fauces. 

The  exciting  causes  of  croupous  laryngitis  are  in  most  cases  not  to 
be  explained.  Sometimes  the  irritated  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, known  as  '*  a  cold,"  occasions  the  disease.  A  sharp  northerly 
or  northeasterly  wind  stands  in  especially  evil  repute  in  this  respect. 
We  shall  treat  hereafter  of  the  relation  of  secondary  croup  to  the  infeo> 
tious  diseases. 

AiTATOKiCAL  Appbabakces. — ^Tho  affected  mucous  membrane  shows 
a  varying  degree  of  reddening,  partially  through  eochymo^  and  in 
part  through  injection.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  redness  dimin- 
ishes when  the  exudation  increases;  nay,  formerly  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed, based  upon  the  absence  of  inflammatory  reddening  in  croup, 
that  it  constituted  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation  wherein  there  was  no 
hyperaemia.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  pallor,  after  death,  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  during  life  had  been  hyperaomic,  is  principally 
due  to  the  abundance  of  elastic  fibres  in  its  tissues. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  deprived  of  its  epithelium,  and,  together 
with  the  submucous  tissue,  is  swollen  and  relaxed.  Even  the  muscles 
of  the  laiynx  seem  moist,  pale,  and  softer.  Veiy  often  too,  but  not 
always,  the  mucoiis  membrane  of  the  cadaver  is  still  covered  with  exu> 
dation.    The  frequent  absence  of  the  croup-membrane,  in  the  bodies  o^ 
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persons  wlio  have  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  croup,  has  given  rise 
to  an  artificial  division  into  true  and  £alse  croup,  and  even  to-day  there 
are  many  physicians  who  maintain  that,  in  the  subjects  in  which,  upon 
autopsy,  no  membrane  has  been  found  in  the  larynx,  the  cause  of  death 
has  not  been  true  croup. 

In  croup,  too,  a  fluid  plasma  first  exudes,  and  it,  of  course,  does  not 
coagulate  until  after  exudation.  If  ejected  from  the  body,  either  in  the 
coagulated  or  liquid  form,  on  section  we  find  the  larynx  to  be  free ;  but 
we  have  to  do  with  exactiy  the  same  disease  as  that  in  which  a  coagu- 
lated coating  is  foimd  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  Croupous  exuda- 
tion sometimes  has  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cream ;  sometimes  it  forms 
a  compact,  tough  membrane;  sometimes  it  entirely  lines  the  interior 
surfiBLce  of  the  larynx  as  a  continuous  sheet,  and  is  prolonged  into  the 
trachea  and  even  into  the  bronchi,  forming  tubular  and  ramifying  clots ; 
sometimes  it  only  presents  isolated  fiakes  and  patches,  which  ding  here 
and  there  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  softer  and  thinner  pseudo-membranes  may  generally  be  de- 
tached from  the  mucous  surface  with  ease ;  the  tougher  and  more  co« 
herent  ones  ding  more  firmly.  Upon  the  external  sur&ce  of  this  firm, 
strong  substance,  which  is  often  more  than  a  line  in  thickness,  we  fre- 
quently may  notice  numerous  red  streaks,  and  points  of  adherent  blood, 
which  correspond  to  small  bleeding  spots  of  the  mucous  membrane 
upon  whose  areolar  layer  the  exudation  is  situated. 

After  perasting  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  pseudo-membranes 
gradually  become  loosened  by  a  serous  exudation  which  proceeds  from 
the  mucous  sur&ce,  and  are  expelled  either  in  the  form  of  continuous 
tubes  and  sheets,  or  in  small  fiakes  and  patches. 

Under  fisvorable  circumstances,  the  epithelium  is  soon  reproduced, 
and  the  laiyngeal  mucous  membrane  returns  to  its  normal  condition. 
In  other  cases,  a  firesh  membrane  succeeds  upon  the  ML  of  the  first  one, 
and  thus  the  process  may  be  many  times  repeated,  until  the  disease  ex- 
hausts itsdif,  or  until  the  patient  succumbs. 

The  membrane  of  croup  consists  microscopically  of  amorphous  or 
findy-fibrillated  fibrin,  in  which  numerous  young  cells  have  been  en- 
tangled during  the  process  of  its  excretion. 

The  frequent  association  of  pharyngeal  croup  with  croup  of  the 
laiynx  has  a  very  important  bearing,  not  only  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease,  but  also  upon  the  physiological  eluddation  of  its  symptoms. 
The  French  do  not  acknowledge  any  case  as  true  croup,  where  this  com- 
plication is  absent ;  calling  all  others  &lse  croup.  Since  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  subject  in  Germany,  it  has  been  found  that  the  co- 
existence of  both  forms  of  the  malady,  although  extremely  frequent,  is 
by  no  meant  constant 
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Li  the  bodies  of  croupous  children  we  may  aLnost  always  find  inten&e 
hjpenemia  of  the  ^ungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  bronchial  ca 
tarrh  with  copious  secretion,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  not  uncommonly 
croup  of  the  bronchi,  spots  of  pneumonia,  atelectasis,  with  both  vesicular 
and  interstitial  emphysema.  It  will  be  shown,  hereafter,  that  such  coift- 
dltions  are  in  a  great  measure  the  necessary  consequences  of  laryngeal 
croup. 

Syhftohs  Ain>  CoiTBSE. — ^In  many  instances  prodromata  give  warn- 
ing of  the  attack.  The  child  is  cross  and  feverish ;  is  hoarse,  and  coughs 
with  suspicious  tone.  Such  symptoms  alone,  however,  may  be  of  little 
moment,  being  quite  as  indicative  of  the  approach  of  an  insignificant 
laryngeal  catarrh,  as  of  the  onset  of  one  of  the  most  &tal  disorders  of 
childhood.  Even  thus  early,  however,  an  observant  physician  may  dis^ 
tinguish  between  the  two.  In  all  cases  examine  the  fauces  forthwith, 
although  the  child  do  not  complain  of  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
Sho\ild  we  find  them  swollen,  and  spotted  here  and  there  with  small, 
firm,  white  patches,  we  have  before  us  the  signs  of  incipient  croup, 
while  the  same  symptom,  accompanied  by  persistent  sneezing,  and  by  a 
profuse  flow  from  the  nose,  is  equally  charactenstio  of  lar3rngeal  catarrh* 
A  further  diagnostic  point  is  found  in  the  predisposition  of  the  individuaL 
If  a  child  habitually  grows  hoarse  and  coughs  with  a  bark  upon  taking 
ooldy  but  never  exhibits  other  sign  of  croup ;  if  his  brothers  and  sisters 
show  no  tendency  toward  the  disease,  we  may  feel  less  concern  for  him, 
than  for  one  who  already  has  suffered  an  attack,  or  who  has  lost  a 
brother  or  sister  by  this  malady.  These  prodromata  may  precede  the 
attack  itself  by  one  or  two  days.  They  are  absent^  however,  in  very 
many  cases,  the  disease  setting  in  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  all  ita 
tenors.  Late  in  the  evening,  generally,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty 
the  child  is  roused  from  his  sleep  with  a  harsh,  hoarse,  inaudible  voice, 
the  deep,  soft  note  of  which  breaks  into  shrill,  piercing  discord,  as  the 
BwoUen  vocal  chords,  already  frequently  coated  by  exudation,  come  for  an 
instant  into  contact  The  cough,  which  was  short  and  sharp  in  the 
beginning,  soon  becomes  harsh,  hoarse,  and  is  no  longer  barking,  exoept 
when,  upon  a  violent  expiratoiy  effort,  the  air  in  its  exit  stretches  the 
shords,  and  causes  them  to  bulga  At  last  the  cough  loses  all  sound. 
We  see  the  child  cough  and  speak ;  we  hear  nothing. 

Besides  these  symptoms,  which  are,  and  indeed  must  be,  entirely 
dentical  with  those  of  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  and  which  owe  their  origin 
to  the  thickening  and  relaxation  of  the  vocal  chords,  from  indpient 
palsy  of  the  muscles,  by  which  they  are  stretched,  and  to  the  exudation 
whidi  coats  them,  there  is  dyspnoea,  a  persistent,  perilous  djrspnoea,  chai^ 
Bcteristio  of  croup,  and  raidy  seen  in  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  and  only 
then  as  a  transitory  symptom.    This  dyspnoea,  which  proceeds  from  nar 
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rowing  of  the  glottis^  and  the  occuirenoe  of  which,  where  there  is  no 
&]se  membrane^  requires  further  explanation,  is  peculiar,  and  not  easily 
confounded  with  any  other  form  of  impeded  respiration.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  tremendously  laborious.  The  efforts  made  by  the  child,  in 
order  to  draw  breath,  are  very  evident  Every  musde,  which  can  aid 
in  expanding  the  chest,  is  called  into  vehement  action.  He  sits  up, 
extends  his  spinal  column,  so  as  more  effectually  to  dilate  the  thorax  by 
upheaval  of  the  ribs.  In  spite,  however,  of  every  effort,  the  air  can  pass 
but  dowly  through  the  contracted  rima  glottidis.  The  breathing  is  re- 
markably protracted  and  tedious,  and  hence,  of  course,  much  less  fre- 
quent than  in  dyspnoea  firom  other  causes  (pneumonia^  for  instance, 
where  the  muscles  of  respiration  have  no  abnormal  obstacle  to  over- 
come). It  also  gives  rise  to  an  exceedingly  characteristio  wheezing  or 
sawing  sound,  which,  if  once  heard,  will  always  be  recognized  in  future. 

During  these  laborious  efforts  at'  inspiration,  the  levatores  alae  nasi 
contract,  dilating  the  nostrils  (for,  without  this  instinctive  muscular  ac- 
tion, the  nostrils  would  tend  to  dose,  from  the  rapid  rarefieu^tion  of  the 
air  within  the  nose).  This  "  working  of  the  nostrils,"  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  dyspnoea  of  croup. 

Besides  this,  however,  there  is  another  and  characteristic  sign  of 
croup,  which  is  known  even  to  the  laity,  and  which  depends  upon  the  rare- 
fiiction  of  the  air,  within  the  thorax,  when  dilated  during  stricture  of  the 
glottis.  We  see,  namely,  that  wit^  every  inspiration  the  epigastrium, 
instead  of  projecting,  is  strongly  and  deq)ly  depressed.  When  the  air 
within  the  ch^  becomes  rarefied,  the  pressure  upon  the  thoracic  surfiu^ 
of  the  diaphragm  becoming  £ur  lighter  than  that  upon  its  abdominal 
6ur&ce,  it  yields,  and  is  'forcibly  pushed  upward,  the  xyphoid  and  costal 
cartilages  being  likewise  drawn  in  by  the  inspiration.  This,  too,  is 
easy  of  comprehension,  if  we  only  bear  in  mind  the  mechanism  of  normal 
respiration.  If  the  air  can  ent&c  the  air-passages  with  freedom,  the  dia- 
phragm, upon  contracting,  causes  its  pars  tendinea  to  descend,  but  pro- 
duces no  incurvation  of  the  ribs ;  for  their  resisting  power  is  hr  greater 
than  that  encountered  by  the  diaphragm  in  the  elasticity  of  the  limg,  or 
in  the  feeble  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

If^  however,  the  tendinous  centre  be  drawn  up  by  the  rarefiaction  of 
the  air  in  the  lungs,  or  if  it  be  only  fixed  and  hindered  from  moving 
downward,  the  inspiratory  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm 
must  then,  of  neoessify,  cause  the  arch  of  the  ribs  to  curve  inward 
The  deore  to  draw  breath,  the  efforts  to  do  so,  and  the  desperation 
which  its  fruitless  exertions  produce,  are  evinced  in  the  entire  being 
of  the  child.  Now  it  begs  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  into  the  arms  of  its 
nurse,  and  from  its  nurse  to  be  put  to  bed  again.  The  greatest  terror 
is  depicted  in  its  manner ;  it  beats  about,  throws  itself  hither  and  thither. 
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dutches  at  its  throat,  pulls  at  its  tongue,  as  if  to  remove  the  obstacle  to 
its  breathing.  The  hce  is  distorted  and  bedewed  with  sweat.  The 
look  of  a  child  sick  of  croup  is,  above  all  things,  sad  and  piteous. 

The  drcumstanoe,  that  children  often  die  of  croup,  who,  during  life, 
evinced  signs  of  the  greatest  djspncea,  but  in  whom,-af(;er  death,  ndthei 
pseudo-membrane  nor  considerable  swelling,  either  of  mucous  membrane 
or  of  the  submucous  tissue,  could  be  discovered,  has  given  rise  to  the 
im^-ression  that,  in  these  cases,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  has  constricted  the  glottis.  This  view  is  contradictory  to  patho* 
logical  and  physiological  fsict. 

In  all  severe  inflammation  of  mucous  or  serous  membranes,  we  find 
not  only  the  submucous,  and  subserous  cellular  tissues,  but  also  the 
musKiles  covered  by  the  inflamed  membrane,  infiltrated  with  serum,  sod- 
den, and  pale.  Even  a  priori^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  muscles  in 
this  condition  should  be  capable  of  a  spasmodic  contraction,  and  ^o- 
kUansky  declares  his  opinion,  from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  that 
'*  the  infiltrated,  pale,  relaxed  muscular  tissue,  in  croupous  inflammation, 
is  stricken  with  palsy.'*  That  muscles  in  this  condition  really  do  lose 
their  contractile  power,  is  shown  by  the  paralytic  bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles  in  pleurisy,  and  in  the  loss  of  peristaltic  action  of  the  in- 
testine in  peritonitis,  or  dysentery,  from  palsy  of  the  intestinal  muscles, 
covered  by  the  inflamed  mucous  or  serous  membrane.  These,  and 
many  other  analogous  observations,  render  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  laryngeal  muscles  should  be  spasmodically  contracted,  instead 
of  palsied,  where  their  mucous  covering  is  inflamed.  Section  of  the 
par-vagum  nerve,  in  yoimg  animals  (an  operation  originally  practised 
for  an  entirely  difierent  purpose),  furnishes  absolute  proof,  that  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  la;rynx  produces  dyspnoea;  nay,  the  dyspnoea 
arising  in  consequence  of  this  experiment  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  croupous  dyspnoea,  is  attended  by  such  similar  long-drawn  whistling 
inspiratory  efforts,  and  other  signs,  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  con- 
ditions must  strike  the  most  indifferent  beholder.  But  the  study  of 
Che  anatomy  of  the  larynx  of  a  child  makes  it  certain,  that  a  forced 
effort  at  inspiration  will  contract  or  dose  the  glottis,  unless  it  be  held 
open  by  muscular  action.  In  childhood,  we  do  not  find  that  triangular 
space,  bounded  by  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  stretching  for- 
ward, and  inward,  to  the  processus  vocales,  known  as  the  para  respiror 
ioria  of  Longet  In  children,  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  has  no 
extension,  the  glottis  forming  a  small  deft,  running  antero-posteriorly, 
and  boimded  by  the  membranous  expansion  of  the  vocal  chords.  These 
membranes  lying  obliqudy  opposed,  one  to  the  other,  imlcss  the  glottis 
be  hdd  open  by  muscular  action,  the  effect  of  an  energetic  inhidation 
must  be  to  contract,  and  dose  the  cleft,  by  rarefying  the  air  within  the 
trachea. 
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In  any  juvenile  laiynx  which  we  may  cut  out  d  the  body,  the  glottis 
18  capable  of  being  completely  closed  by  the  application  of  powerful 
suction  to  the  trachea.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  croup,  for  us  to  know  whether  false  membranes  occlude  the 
glottis,  or  whether  palsy  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  by  cedematous  infil- 
tration, be  the  main  cause  of  the  dyspnoea,  we  must  carefully  note 
whether  inspiration  and  expiration  are  in  equal  degree  obstructed,  or 
wheilier  inspiration  alone  be  laborious,  and  expiration  firee.  In  the 
fonner,  and  most  oonunon  case,  false  membranes  dog  the  rima  glottidis, 
impeding  both  exit  and  entrance  of  the  air ;  in  the  latter,  crippling  of 
the  muscles  is  the  cliief  cause  of  the  dyspnoea.  Upon  rarefBiction  of  the 
air  within  the  trachea  during  inspiration,  the  inflowing  current,  through 
die  nose  and  mouth,  forces  the  folds  of  the  glottis  together ;  but  expirar 
tion  follows  freely,  as  the  air,  when  expired,  drives  the  vocal  chords  apart, 
without  any  need  of  muscular  aid.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
posterior  crioo-arytenoid  muscles,  which  open  the  rima  glottidis,  are  more 
easily  paralzyed  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  which 
covers  them,  takes  part  in  the  inflammation.  Thus,  it  is  easily  seen  why 
those  cases  of  croup,  which  the  French  alone  admit  to  be  true  croup, 
cases  in  which  croup-membrane  can  be  seen  upon  the  pharynx,  must  be 
by  &r  the  most  dangerous. 

The  wide  gaping  of  the  glottis  during  inspiration,  when  the  laryn- 
geal muscles  are  acting  normally,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  convince 
myself  as  often  as  I  have  looked  in  the  laryngoscope,  has  materially 
strengthened  my  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  my  theory,  that  palsy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  forms  an  important  element  in  the  dyspnoea 
of  croup. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  any  real  pain  in  the  larynx  forms  a 
symptom  of  croup.  The  clutching  of  the  child  at  its  throat  may  depend 
upon  the  deare  to  remove  the  impediment  to  its  breathing,  which  it  in- 
stinctirely  perceive.  In  the  begiiming  of  the  disease,  the  expectora- 
tion, which  is  usually  scanty,  rarely  contains  masses  of  shreds,  or  of  cohe- 
rent hlse  membrane.  The  pulse,  at  first,  is  generally  full,  hard,  and  of 
moderately  increased  frequence;  the  fiice  is  flushed,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  elevated. 

Croup,  in  a  great  many  cases,  exhibits  decided  remissions  in  the 
morning,  and  through  the  course  of  the  day,  which  might  almost  seem 
Intermissions.  (Hence  the  homoeopathists  promise  that  their  medicines 
wiU  not  evince  their  wonderful  effect  until  after  a  lapse  of  several  hours.) 
Toward  morning  the  respiration  becomes  more  free.  The  voice  returns. 
The  cough  is  less  frequent ;  it  is  hoarse,  but  not  without  sound.  The 
fever  abates;  the  general  condition  appears  almost  undisturbed;  a/id 
tmly  the  thin  piping,  or  the  still  suspicious  tone  of  the  cough,  remains, 
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to  recall  to  mind  the  scene  of  terror  of  the  previous  night  But  be* 
ware  of  building  too  great  hopes  upon  these  remissiona.  The  coming 
night  may  bring  with  it  a  repetition  of  the  same  symptoms,  and  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  life  of  the  child.  The  continuance  of  fever,  even 
if  only  moderate,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  pseudo-membiane  in 
the  pharynx,  should  excite  the  greatest  sdidtude. 

Sometimes  the  croup  exhibits  this  rhythmical  type  throughout  its  en- 
tire duration,  bad  nights  following  upon  tolerable  days ;  in  &tal  cases, 
the  remissions  becoming  more  and  more  incomplete,  and  the  nocturnal 
exacerbations  growing  more  and  more  formidabla  In  other  instances^ 
which  are  £u:  more  dangerous,  the  symptoms  of  croup  run  a  continuoua 
course  from  the  begiiming.  The  remission  expected  in  the  monung 
&ila  to  appear,  and  death  may  ensue  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days. 

When,  instead  of  abating,  the  malady  tends  to  terminate  unfiivor- 
ably  (an  event  but  too  common  in  croup),  tiie  scene  changea  The 
flushed  £Etoe  of  the  child  grows  pallid,  the  lips  lose  their  color,  the  eye^ 
which  hitherto  has  been  gazing  anxiously  about  it,  assumes  a  drowsy 
expressioUi  Quite  frequently  spontaneous  vomiting  sets  in,  while  the 
emetics  which  we  administer  remain  without  eflfect,  and  the  child  grows 
insensible  to  sinapisms  and  other  cutaneous  stimulants.  Hie  respira- 
tion becomes  diminished,  and  now  the  whistling  sound  of  inspiration 
often  ceases ;  the  child  lies  exhausted  in  a  half-filumber ;  the  symptoms 
of  croup  seem  gone.  It  seems  to  have  no  more  dyspnoea,  until,  upon 
awakening  from  sleep,  or  after  coughing,  it  involuntarily  attempts  to 
draw  a  long  breath.  Then  the  glottis  doses ;  the  child,  once  more  in 
danger  of  suffocation,  springs  up,  props  itself  up  with  its  hands,  looks 
desperately  around  it,  anew  makes  violent  efforts  to  draw  breath,  and 
finally  sinks  back  again  exhausted,  and  &lls  into  a  state  of  semi-somno- 
lenoe.  (In  young  animals  in  which  the  par  vagum  nerves  have  been 
cut,  we  observe  precisely  these  phenomena.  Respiration  almost  free  as 
long  as  they  breathe  quickly ;  respiration  impeded  in  the  highest  degree 
the  moment  they  attempt  to  draw  a  deep  breath — a  condition  easaly  un- 
derstood after  the  above  explanation.) 

These  changes  in  the  duld's  condition  are  a  result  of  gradual  blood- 
poisoning  by  carbonic  add,  overcharge  of  the  blood  with  this  gas  form- 
ing one  of  the  main  sources  of  danger  from  this  disease. 

The  above-described  train  of  ^mptoms  is  by  no  means  due  to  en- 
gorgement of  the  brain  and  its  meninges  (as  has  been  generally  assumed), 
nor  is  a  diild  with  croup  ever  cyanotic  from  impeded  respiration  alone, 
excepting  when,  in  the  act  of  coughing,  the  flow  of  blood  within  the 
jugulars  is  arrested  by  compression  of  the  contents  of  the  thorax.  A 
child  vith  croup  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pale  at  this  stage  of  the  dia 
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yrdeTj  and  the  pallor  continues  until,  as  palsj  of  the  heart  sets  in,  the 
oontents  of  the  arteries  grow  less  and  less,  the  veins  fuller  and  fuller, 
and  thus  a  Hrid  tinge  is  imparted  to  the  pallid  lipSL  As  the  blood  of 
the  veins  within  the  thorax  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  less  than  that  upon 
the  veins  without,  the  tendency  of  the  elastic  lung  being  to  contract, 
and  thus  to  cause  the  vessels  which  border  upon  it  to  expand ;  as  with 
eadti  deep  inspiratoiy  effort  the  power  of  suction  of  the  lung  grows 
stronger  (since  the  draught  increases  as  the  lung  expands),  this  suction 
must  reach  its  highest  pitch  of  intensily ;  blood  will  be  drawn  with 
greatest  power  from  the  external  veins  into  those  within  the  thorax, 
when  any  one  with  constricted  glottis  rarefies  the  ur  within  his  lungs  by 
Izjing  to  draw  a  long  breath.  Cyanosis  and  obstructed  evacuation  of 
the  cerebral  vrins  can  never  take  place  in  this  way.  The  process  must 
always  have  an  opposite  effect 

When  inspiration  and  expiration  meet  with  equal  obstruction,  the 
circulation  is  somewhat  differently  affected.  As  the  glottis  becomes  so 
mudi  ooduded  by  £alse  membrane,  that  very  little  air  can  enter  into,  or 
escape  from,  the  lungs,  inspiration  and  expiration  can  only  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  all  the  auxiliaries  at  command.  Now,  as  we  are  able 
to  expel  our  breath  with  greater  force  than  we  can  inhale  it,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  forced  expiration  over  the  disoharge  of  blood  from  the 
thorax  outweighs  that  of  the  forced  inspiration,  and  then,  indeed,  cyano- 
BS  takes  place. 

Since  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  depends  principally 
upon  the  renewal  of  air  contained  in  the  air-vesicles,  and  as  the  blood 
does  not  give  out  carbonic  add,  and  absorb  oxygen,  unless  the  air 
within  the  vesicles  contain  less  of  carbonio  add  and  more  of  oxygen 
than  the  blood  in  the  plexus  of  capillaries  about  it,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  incomplete  respiration  in  croup,  and  of  the  imperfect  ren- 
ovation of  the  air  in  the  vesides  is,  that  the  carbonic  add  which  inces- 
santly forms  in  the  blood  cannot  escape  from  itintotheairof  the  vesicles 
whidi  is  already  overcharged  with  it.  The  qrmptoms  described  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  carbonio  add. 
In  croup,  the  carbonio  add  created  within  the  body  itself  poisons  the 
patient,  while  in  the  other  case  the  poison  is  breathed  with  the 
itmosphera 

In  fatal  cases,  death  almost  always  takes  place  with  the  symptoms 
described,  tfirough  the  gradual  establishment  of  general  paralysis,  in 
consequence  of  carbonioadd  poisoning.  In  rare  instances,  the  access 
of  air  to  the  lungs  may  be  suddenly  and  absolutely  cut  off  by  the  fill! 
of  a  piece  of  loosened  membrane  before  the  glottis,  and  rapid  death 
by  suffocation  may  ensue. 

If  the  croup  take  a  turn  for  the  better,  the  improvement  may  take 
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place  gradually  with  occasional  expectoration  of  quantities  of  tough 
Bputum,  containing  a  more  or  less  profuse  admixture  of  flakes  of  ooagu- 
lum — the  cough  becoming  easier,  the  voice  louder,  the  sjmptomfl  of 
narcotism  disappearing,  as  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  subsides. 

In  other  instances,  however,  which  are  far  less  ntunerous  than  is 
generally  supposed,  large  masses  of  pseudo-membrane,  and  often  tubular 
casts  of  the  substance,  are  thrown  out  after  violent  coughing,  retching, 
and  vomiting,  so  that  the  breathing,  till  now  extremely  oppressed,  sud- 
denly becomes  much  more  £ree.  The  child  is  safe  £rom  immediate 
danger,  if  a  reproduction  of  the  exudation  do  not  once  more  occlude 
the  glottis,  or  a  new  exacerbation  of  the  inflammation  again  produce 
oedema  of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 

After  subsidence  of  the  croupous  process  in  the  larynx,  when  its  diura- 
tion  has  been  somewhat  protracted,  many  children  perish  from  hyperasmia 
and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  of  bronchial  catarrh.  The  comparatively 
ill  success  of  tracheotomy,  after  protracted  croup,  is  entirely  due  to  these 
complications,  the  frequence  of  which  we  can  easily  show  to  be  a  neoes- 
sary  result  of  the  previous  disease.  When  the  thorax  is  expanded,  and 
the  alveoli  are  made  to  dilate  without  allowing  the  atmosphere  to  pene- 
trate into  them,  the  air  already  contained  in  the  bronchi  and  air  vesicles 
must  be  expanded  and  rarefi^  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and 
imier  wall  of  the  air-vesides  during  croup  are  thus  placed  in  a  condition 
similar  to  that  of  a  portion  of  external  skin  under  a  cupping^lass. 
Hypersemia  and  increased  secretion  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  sus- 
pension or  diminution  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  capillaries  are  habitu- 
ally subjected.  The  circumstance  recentiy  urged  by  Bohn  and  Oerhardt 
in  their  two  valuable  works  upon  croup,  that  bronchial  catarrh  invariably 
and  promptiy  associates  itself  with  croupous  laryngitis  with  constricted 
glottis,  seems  to  me  to  argue  in  fiEivor  of  the  genetic  connection  of  the 
two  processes.  With  regard  to  the  croupous  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 
however,  which  compHcate  laryngeal  croup  in  many  cases,  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  opening  words  of  this  textrbook,  it 
is  catarrhal  inflammation  only  which  arises  in  consequence  of  vascular 
engorgement  of  a  mucous  membrane.*  I  shall  repeatedly  recur  to  the 
impropriety  of  regarding  other  forms  of  inflammation  as  an  exaggeration 
or  a  consequence  of  simple  hypersemia.  *'  That  the  danger  from  croupous 
laryngitis  is  considerably  heightened  by  the  addition  to  it  of  bronchial 
catarrh  "is  perfectiy  admissible;  that,  however,  in  real  croup,  **  death 
always  proceeds  from  bronchitis  or  broncno-pneumonia  "  (JJoAn)  is  ce^ 
tainly  an  exaggeration.    The  symptoms  of  the  secondary  croup  which 

*  I  bave  no  objections  to  make  against  tbe  opinions  of  autbora  wbo  do  not  conridci 
catarrb  as  an  inflammation,  bat  rather  aa  derangement  of  secretion,  cbaracterixed  bj 
swelling  and  sncculcnce. 
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eomplicaies  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  epidemic  diphtheria,  and  other 
infectious  disorders,  will  be  described  hereafter  when  treating  of  the 
diseases  themselves. 

Diagnosis. — ^We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  croup  and  laryngeal  catarrh,  and  have  also  shown 
in  what  respects  the  two  diseases  differ.  We  have  merely  to  add  that 
the  phaiyngeal  patches  of  croup  membrane  are  of  nearly  as  great  diag- 
nostic value  as  the  masses  of  membranous  exudation  discharged  by 
coughing  or  vomiting ;  that  dyspnoea  is  rare  in  laryngeal  catairh,  and  is 
never  persistent,  nor  is  there  often  much  fever,  while  in  croup,  fever 
never  £ELils. 

Pbognosis. — Children  who  have  passed  their  seventh  year  may 
survive  attacks  of  croupous  laryngitis  of  the  utmost  intensity,  but  during 
the  earlier  years  of  life  croup  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  all  dis- 
eases. We  have  already  remarked  that  the  dazzling  reports  of  cures  of 
which  many  practitioners  boast  are  to  be  accepted  with  caution,  most 
of  them  being  based  upon  an  error  in  diagnosis. 

The  epidemic  appearance  of  croup  imdoubtedly  renders  the  bad 
prognosis  of  the  disease  still  worse,  and  though  it  woiild  be  going  too  hi 
to  pronounce  croupous  laryngitis,  complicated  by  croup  of  the  pharynx, 
absolutely  mortal,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  complication  renders 
our  prognosis  still  more  grave. 

Among  the  symptoms,  the  terror,  the  restlessness,  the  full  pulse,  the 
flushed  hoQj  the  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  are  of  £ar  less  prognostic  impor- 
tance than  the  first  indications  of  commencing  blocd  poisoning.  If  the 
fiice  grow  pale,  the  lips  colorless,  the  child  drowsy,  the  sensorium  be- 
numbed ;  if  an  emetic  remain  without  action ;  or  i^  on  the  other  hand, 
vomiting  spontaneously  set  in,  we  are  rarely  justified  in  expecting  a 
fisLvorable  termination  of  the  malady. 

Tbsathsnt. — ^Prophylaxis  against  croupous  laryngitis  requires  the 
measures  already  recommended  for  protection  against  laiyngeal  catarrh. 
Never  shut  up  a  child  permanently  in  its  chamber  because  it  has  once 
had  an  attack  of  croup,  nor  accustom  it  to  too  much  clothing.  Mean- 
while^ however,  teach  tiie  mother  not  to  let  herself  be  deceived  by  bright 
sunshine  alone,  nor  to  send  the  child  out  without  paying  attention  to  the 
'  direction  of  the  wind.  When  there  is  decided  predisposition  to  croup, 
watch  the  weather^xx^lc,  and  keep  the  child  firom  exposure  to  a  rude 
northerly  or  northeasterly  wind.  It  ik  also  advisable  to  keep  the  child 
within  doors  after  sunset  Finally,  cold  washing  of  the  throat  and  breast, 
provided  that  the  skin  be  afterward  carefully  dried,  is  a  capital  prophy- 
jkctic  where  there  is  predisposition  to  croup. 

Ajb  the  real  causes  of  croup  are  obscure,  the  ca'isal  indications  cannot, 
m  most  instances,  be  met    Among  the  laity  it  b  considered  a  settled 
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fact  that  the  croup  b  the  result  of  ^  taking  cold."  With  true  fiuiaticiAn, 
the  moment  that  a  child  becomes  hoarse,  an  incredible  quantity  of  hot 
sweet  milk  (which  is  here  preferred  to  elder-tea)  is  poured  down  his 
throat  Not  until  the  child  begins  to  sweat  do  tiiey  believe  him  safe, 
and  the  foe  (often  an  imaginary  one)  driven  from  the  field.  The 
teachers  of  the  hydropathic  school  daim  similar  results  from  envelopment 
of  the  body  in  wet  cloths,  by  means  of  which,  ''in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  they  attain  the  most  brilliant  success,^  by  thus  restoring  the  re* 
pressed  action  of  the  skin. 

Granting,  however,  that  ni>my  cases  of  croup  arise  from  chilling  of 
the  sur&ce,  the  disease  is  nol  so  simple  a  one,  the  nutritive  disorder  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  of  iar  too  grave  a  nature  to  admit  of  restoinr 
tion  by  the  mere  production  of  diaphoresis.  In  catarrh  it  may  be  other- 
wise. Where  hypersemia  alone  has  sufficed  to  swell  the  mucous 
membrane,  active  solicitation  of  the  blood  to  the  sur&oe  may  produce  a 
depletion  from  the  same  and  cure  the  complaint 

As,  however,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  laity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  maladies,  and  as  even  the  physician  is  often  obliged  to 
reserve  his  decision  when  first  called  to  see  a  child  suffering  from 
hoarseness,  a  barking  cough,  and  sudden  nocturnal  dyspnoea,  it  is  well, 
in  such  emergencies,  while  awaiting  the  doctor,  to  give  the  child  hot 
drinks,  to  cover  him  warmly,  and  to  apply  a  succession  of  hot,  moist 
sponges  to  the  throat  It  has  been  stated  that  in  many  instances,  espe- 
cially of  epidemic  croup,  the  inflammation  seems  to  be  propagated  from 
the  pharyngeal  sur&ce  into  the  larynx.  If,  then,  croupous  patches  be 
visible  upon  the  fiiuces,  the  utmost  energy  is  demanded  on  the  part  of 
the  physician.  He  must  not  content  himself  with  the  application  of  a 
few  leeches  over  the  throat,  as  such  practice  is  of  very  doubtful  efficacy. 
Let  him  rather  remove  the  fisJse  membrane  from  the  tonsils,  and 
thoroughly  cauterize  the  affected  part  This  treatment  is  much  more  to 
be  relied  on,  and  (perhaps  from  the  astringent  action  of  the  caustic)  is 
one  of  the  surest  of  antiphlogistics. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  disease  itself  many  phy- 
sicians, especially  country  ones,  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  leeches, 
and  emetics,  and  of  forthwith  applying  one  or  both  articles,  if  the 
smallest  trace  of  pseudo-membrane  be  discoverable.  The  leeches  are 
to  moderate  the  inflammation;  the  emetic  to  remove  the  exudation. 
Hardly  any  one  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  treat  croup  expectantly, 
and  to  wait  until  special  incidents  in  the  disease  diali  call  for  epecUl 
measures.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  homoeopaths  that  we  owe  the  discovery, 
that  even  a  chOd  with  the  croup  may  get  well  without  leeches  or 
emetics.  Leeches  (of  which  we  apply  one  or  two  upon  the  mannbrlum 
stemi,  or  throat  of  a  child  under  a  year  old,  increasing  them  in  number 
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■ooordiiig  to  tho  agej  are,  moreover,  of  ezoeedingljr  doubtful  assistanoe 
io  croup.  In  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  they  are  directlj 
faurtfuL  Their  recommendation  is,  in  great  measure,  supported  upon  the 
erroneous  view  that  hjperaemia  and  inflammation  are  identical,  hence 
abstraction  of  blood  will  aUaj  inflammation,  A  really  inflammatory  pro 
oess  is  not  interrupted  by  blood-letting,  although  it  may  moderate  the 
collateral  hypersemia  in  the  vidnily  of  the  inflamed  spot ;  however,  if  a 
stasis  of  the  blood  take  placa  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
if  its  circulation  be  interrupted,  the  blood  flows  with  greater  force  intp 
the  vessels  of  the  neighboring  tissues,  and  produces  in  them  transuda 
tion,  swelling,  and  cedenuu 

We  have  shown  that  a  part  of  the  danger  in  croup  proceeds  firon^ 
such  swelling  and  infiltration ;  hence,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  vigor 
ous,  blooming  child  (but  only  in  such  a  case),  we  may  apply  a  few 
leeches  to  the  manubrium  stemL  They  must  never  be  applied  over  the 
laiynx,  as  at  that  point  the  bleeding  is  hard  to  stanch.  In  all  case? 
we  should  apply  the  leeches  ourselves,  or  employ  an  expert  to  do  it^ 
who  can  check  haemorrhage.  Among  puny,  badly-nourished  children, 
leeches  are  contraindicated.  It  is  most  dangerous  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  a  child,  which  he  will  require  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease 
to  enable  him  to  expectorate  with  vigor.  Blood-letting  has  no  power 
whatever  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  exudation. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  emetics,  the  revulsive  action 
through  which  they  are  supposed  to  exert  an  influence  upon  croup  is 
altogether  problematia  StiU  less  may  we  promise  ourselves  help  £rom 
their  diaphoretio  effect  They  are  oniy  indicated  wJiere  obstructing 
crotyHTiembranee  play  a  part  in  producing  the  dytpnoea^  and  tohen 
the  ehikPe  effhrts  at  coughing  are  insi^ffhient  to  eapel  them.  We 
have  stated,  in  describing  the  symptoms,  that  impeded  eapiration 
9hauld  cause  ue  to  infer  thai  the  glottis  is  becoming  choked  by  false 
membrane,  We,*therefore,  would  lay  great  stress  upon  this  symptom 
as  an  indication  for  emetics.  As  the  formation  of  pseudo-membrane 
may  take  place  at  a  very  early  period,  an  emetic,  if  indicated,  may  be 
given  eariy  in  the  disease.  In  treating  croup,  preference  is  given  to 
sulphate  of  copper  over  tartar-emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  with  reason.  Beware,  however,  of  giving  this  remedy  in  doses  too 
small,  for  it  may  then  act  with  uncertainty,  and  is  much  more  apt  to 
operate  as  a  poison  than  when  used  in  full  doses.  We  prescribe  ten 
or  fifteen  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water, 
and  let  the  child  take  a  large  teaspoonful  of  it  every  five  minutes  until 
vomiting  sets  in.  The  more  complete  the  remission  after  the  vomiting 
themofe  the  membrane  thrown  out,  so  much  the  more  reason  have  we 
fiT  icpeatiDg  the  emetic,  should  the  peculiar  dyspnoea  above  described 
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in  giving  Schwefelleber,  or  the  ^'  liver  of  sulphur,"  so  long  prized  as  a 
specific,  carbonate  of  soda,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  senega,  or  other  ex- 
pectorant ;  but  proceed  at  once  to  tracheotomy.  The  earlier  we  under- 
take this,  the  more  hope  may  we  have  that  pulmonary  hyperemia, 
oedema,  and  bronchial  catarrh,  will  not  injure  our  prognosis.  However 
bad  the  results,  it  should  never  be  neglected  when  other  means  have 
failed.  Even  death  itself  after  this  operation,  is  far  less  painful, 
for  even  when  the  operation  has  been  long  delayed  we  rarely  £ail  to 
obtain  a  transient  but  marked  improvement ;  and  often,  indeed,  there 
is  a  complete  relief^  upon  which,  however,  slender  hope  should  be  based. 

Besides  treating  the  dyspnoea  upon  the  principles  given  above,  we 
have  also  to  relieve  the  paralytic  sjmaptoms  due  to  blood-poisoning  by 
carbonic  add.  For  this  purpose,  the  powerful  stimulus  obtained  by 
pouring  cold  water  upon  the  child,  while  in  a  warm  bath,  is  of  great 
service.  This  is  also  a  fieivorite  remedy  in  treatment  of  asphyxia  by 
charcoal  vapor.  Lose  no  time  in  making  use  of  it^  the  moment  the  child 
begins  to  grow  drowsy,  the  skin  to  cool,  the  sensorium  to  be  benumbed, 
or  as  soon  as  emetics  £Bdl  to  act;  for,  at  this  period,  their  operation  isoften 
of  the  utmost  importance.  A  few  gallons  of  cold  water,  poured  from 
a  moderate  height,  over  the  head,  nape,  and  back  of  the  child,  almost 
always  cause  it  to  revive  for  a  while,  and  to  cough  vigorously.  Thus, 
sometimes  after  the  bath,  masses  of  exudation  are  expelled.  Other 
stimulants,  sudi  as  camphor  or  musk,  are  much  less  effective,  and  ought 
not  to  be  employed  save  when  insuperable  objections  are  opposed  to  the 
cold  effusion.  They  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  immediately  prior 
to  the  emetic  (Q.  camphor  gr.  x.  Ether  aoet  3  iij-  m-  S.  gtt  x — 
XV.  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  9.  moschi.  gr.  iv.  Sacch.  alb.  3  i«  m* 
div.  in.  ch.  vi  s.,  a  powder,  every  hour  or  half  hour.) 

The  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  calves  of  the  l^;s  and  soles  of 
feet,  repeated  bathing  of  the  hands  and  forearms  in  water  as  hot  as  the 
child  can  bear,  the  use  of  ** flying  blisters"  to  the  neck  and  chest,  are 
recommended,  partly  to  corroborate  the  action  of  the  stimulants  ad- 
ministered internally,  and  partiy  as  a  derivative  firom  the  larynx  to  the 
skin.  Although  we  do  not  rate  cutaneous  irritants  very  high  among 
the  remedies  against  croup,  yet,  for  want  of  ibetter  or  more  promising 
means,  we  make  use  of  them  where  the  disease  is  proizacted,  sometimes 
improving,  and  again  growing  worse ;  and  where  we  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  effects  of  the  treatment  already  described,  and  yet  hesitate  to 
proceed  to  tracheotomy.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  flying 
blister,  Sretanneau  advises  that  the  plaster  be  smeared  with  a  solution 
of  cantharidin  in  oil,  and  covered  with  blotting-paper  before  appli 
oatioD. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CATARRHAL  ULCEBS   OF  THE  LAfiYNZ. 

IflnoLoaT.— When  the  cell-formation,  which  takes  place  upon  tiie 
furfiioe  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  acute  and  chronic  catarrh,  en- 
ivoadies  upon  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  producing  in 
it  a  solution  of  continuity,  a  superficial  loss  of  substance  occurs,  con- 
stituting the  simple  catarrhal  ulcer  or  catarrhal  erosion.  The  pathogeny 
of  this  ulcer  is  easily  understood,  if  we  compare  it  with  a  very  similiu 
process  upon  the  skin.  Where  a  plaster  of  cantharides  has  rsdsed  the 
epidennis  in  a  blister,  the  contents  of  the  blister,  in  a  few  days,  become 
turbid  from  admixture  of  young  cells.  These  are  formed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  cutis,  through  the  proliferation  of  the  more  deeply-situated 
epidermic  cells.  The  substance  of  the  cutis  is  intact  If,  however, 
alter  opening  the  blister,  we  anoint  the  exposed  cutaneous  sur&ce  with 
an  imtating  salve,  the  cell-formation  extends  to  the  substance  of  the 
skin,  causing  its  destruction,  and  forming  a  superficial  sore  completely 
aiudogous  with  the  catarrhal  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  other  cases,  the  numerous  mucous  glands  which  exist  in  the  larynx 
become  the  seat  of  a  vast  multiplication  of  cells.  They  enlarge  consider^ 
ably;  their  covering  is  finally  perforated,  their  contents  are  discharged, 
and,  in  place  of  the  gland,  there  remains  a  round,  crater-formed  loss  of 
substance— 'the  second  form  of  catarrhal  ulceration,  the  follicular  sore. 

Ulcers  are  rare  in  acute  laryngeal  catarrh.  In  the  chronic  form,  how 
ever,  especially  in  the  follicular  variety,  affecting  the  fituces  and  larynx 
of  preachers,  singers,  inveterate  smokers,  and  immoderate  drinkers  of 
spirits,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  ulceration. 

This  is  still  greater  in  the  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  which  almost 
always  accompanies  pulmonary  consumption,  independently  of  tubercu- 
lous disease  of  the  larynx,  finally,  TUrk  has  repeatedly  noticed  catar- 
ihal  ulcers  of  the  larynx,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  scarcely  any  trace  of 
oatarrhal  disease  could  be  discovered. 

Spadal  exciting  causes  render  certain  portions  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane  particularly  liable  to  catarrhal  ulceration,  namely,  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  the  aryepiglottio  ligament,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ends  of  the  vocal  chords  and  the  epiglottis,  at  the  point 
oomqxmding  to  the  processus-vocalis  of  the  arytenoid  cartilaga  The 
places  first  named  are  particularly  rich  in  mucous  glands,  and  the  tissue 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  loose,  as  it  here  contains  a  lesser  quantity 
of  eiastio  fibra  At  the  latter-named  spots  the  cause  of  ulceration 
seems  to  be  mechanical.    In  all  loud  talking  the  vocal  chords  are  forced 

toward  one  another,  so  that  their  edges  almost  touch.    When  tlieir 
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mucous  integ^ument  is  swollen  by  catarrh,  a  oonstoat  Mction  takes  plaoe 
during  speaking,  which  results  in  excoriation  and  ulceration.     (Xemn.) 

Anatomical  Appxasakces. — ^In  the  beginning  catarrhal  erosions 
have  either  a  rounded  or  an  elongated  shape,  according  to  the  arraoge- 
ment  of  the  elastic  fibres ;  but  they  afterward  coalesce,  forming  an  ex- 
tensive loss  of  substance  of  irregular  contour.  The  follicular  ulcers,  how* 
ever,  retain  their  circular  form,  even  when  of  long  standing,  and  show 
less  tendency  to  increase  in  width  than  in  depth.  They  readily  lead  to 
disease  of  the  cartilage,  and,  exceptionally,  several  of  them  run  to- 
gether, and  produce  extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  ^  catarrhal  consumption  of  the  laiynx.'^ 

The  ulcers  originating  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  vocal 
chords  spread  lengthways  over  the  greater  part  of  one,  or  still  oftener 
of  both  chords.  In  many  cases  the  loss  of  substance  is  so  shallow  that 
the  chords  appear  as  if  they  had  been  only  superficially  shaved  off;  in 
other  cases  the  destruction  is  more  considerable.  Lewin  describes  ca- 
tarrhal ulcers  upon  the  lower  8ur£EU3e  of  the  vocal  chords,  of  which,  during 
life,  we  can  only  make  out  the  outer  border,  as  a  minute  fold  of  muoous 
membrane,  which  seems  to  be  inserted  under  the  level  of  their  upper 
membrane. 

In  phthisical  patients  this  author  has  so  often  found  catarrhal  uloem> 
tion  in  that  portion  of  the  laryngeal  muoous  membrane  where  the  vocal 
processes  cover  the  arytenoid  cartilages  that  he  describes  this  laiyngo- 
Boopic  appearance,  which  hardly  ever  is  met  with  in  persons  with  healthy 
lungs,  as  almost  pathognomonic  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Symptoms  and  Coitbse. — ^The  general  symptoms  of  a  chronic  laryn- 
geal catarrh  are  not  materially  modified  when  accompanied  by  ulceration. 
True,  we  may  suspect  the  existence  of  an  ulcer  when  a  patient  with  a 
harsh,  barking  cough,  of  long  standing,  and  chronic  hoarseness,  running 
from  time  to  time  into  aphonia,  complains  of  a  sensation  of  burning,  or 
soreness  upon  speaking  or  coughing;  but  these  symptoms  (although 
sometimes  so  distressing  that  the  sufferer,  in  order  to  avoid  pain,  speaks 
without  moving  the  vocal  chords,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  whisper)  are  often 
entirely  absent,  even  when  very  extensive  ulceration  exists.  The  addi- 
tion of  painful  and  difficult  deglutition  to  the  other  symptoms  renders  the 
presence  of  an  ulcer  stiU  more  probable ;  and  when  the  epigIottiS|  the 
aiyepiglottio  ligament,  or  the  aiytenoid  cartilage  is  involved,  this 
symptom  is  rarely  absent  But  as  painful  deglutition  also  occurs  in  a 
Severe  case  of  simple  catarrh  at  this  point,  no  positive  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this  symptom  alone.  Next  to  the  objective  signs  of  uloem- 
tion,  the  admixture  of  small  streaks  of  blood  in  the  sputa  furnishes  the 
most  reliable  token  of  its  existence. 

Among  objective  signs,  the  condition  of  the  fauces  and  gullet  is  of 
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great  diagnostio  importanoe.  Experience  teaches  that  follicular  ulcers 
of  the  larynx  are  often  combined  with  follicular  pharyngeal  ulceration. 
I^  then,  it  patients  with  longstanding  hoarseness  and  other  symptoms 
of  duonio  hiyngeal  catarrh,  we  find  a  reddening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  soft  palate,  and  see  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  studded 
with  small  round,  yellowish  sores,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  disease 
has  also  invaded  the  larynx. 

The  majority  of  laryngeal  ulcers  may  be  brought  into  view  by  means 
of  the  laiyngosoope,  especially  when  situated  upon  the  epiglottis,  upon 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  on  the  aryepiglottic  folds,  and  upon  the  true 
and  fieilse  vocal  chords. 

TsEATMKNT. — ^Tho  treatment  of  catarrhal  ulceration  of  the  larynx  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  simple  laryngeal  catarrh ;  and,  as  in 
catarrh  of  other  mucous  membranes,  we  do  not  materially  modify  our 
treatment  where  ulceration  supervenes  upon  simple  inflammation.  It 
cannoti  however,  be  denied  that  the  cure  of  catarrhal  ulcers  of  the  larynx 
takes  place  somewhat  more  rapidly  when  the  medicaments  are  applied 
directly  and  solely  to  the  sore  itself^  instead  of  over  the  whole  mucous 
sur&ce.  Whoever  has  obtained  suflSdent  laryngoscopic  dexterity  to 
enable  him  to  touch  the  ulcers  with  lunar  caustic  in  substance,  or  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  will  do  well  to  adopt  such 
local  treatment,  instead  of  that  recommended  in  the  last  chapter,  espe- 
cially instead  of  inhalation  of  alum  or  nitrate  of  sQver  in  solution.  While 
practiang  local  treatment,  however,  whether  by  cautery  or  inhalation, 
the  dietetic  and  other  internal  treatment  already  described  is  not  to  be 
n^Iected.  The  partiality  to  which  specialists  are  so  often  prone  is  not 
only  hurtful  to  the  patient,  but  injures  the  credit  of  new  therapeutic 
measurea  When  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  larynx,  which  has  long  resisted 
a  regular  course  of  caustic  at  the  hands  of  a  specialist,  recovers  under 
the  use  of  Ems-water  and  careful  nursing  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
perhaps  after  weeks  of  absolute  enforced  silence,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  patient  had  relied  solely  upon  the  local  treatment  for  a 
cure,  and  had  lived  imprudentiy  or  absurdly. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

TYPHOUS  Ain>  YABIOLOUS  ULCEBS  OF  THE  LABTNX. 

EnoLOGY. — ^If'rom  the  teaching  of  HoMtanshy^  the  belief  has  long 
pvevailed  that  typhous  ulceration  of  the  larynx  proceeded  from  **  m^ 
duBary  infiltration  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  larynx  with  subsequent 
sloughing,'*  and  was  therefore  quite  analogous  to  the  intestinal  ulcers 
of  tjrphua,  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  a  similar  morbid  process 
upon  the  solitary  glands  and  the  glands  of  Peyer. 
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This  mode  of  origin,  however,  if  it  occur  at  all,  is  certainly  not  the 
sole,  nor  even  the  most  frequent,  source  of  typhous  laryngeal  ulceration, 
HokUansky  hma^f^  in  his  last  edition  of  his  pathological  anatomy, 
attributes  typhous  ulcer  of  the  lazynx  to  diphtheritic  infiltration  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  this  view 
of  the  matter  that  typhous  ulcers  appear  upon  the  most  dependent  por- 
tions of  the  laiynz,  in  which  hypersemia  from  g^vitation  is  easily  de- 
veloped, after  long-standing  disease ;  and,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  integument  of  the  back  and  loins,  at 
points  most  exposed  to  pressure  or  mechanical  irritation.  The  most 
striking  observation,  however,  is  that  of  MUfde^  according  to  whom, 
even  in  exanthematic  typhus  (a  disease  entirely  foreign  to  abdominal 
typhus,  which  runs  its  course  without  medullary  infiltration  of  the  in- 
testinal glands),  besides  the  products  of  catarrhal,  croupous,  and  the 
diphtheritic  processes,  we  find  ulcers  of  the  laiynx  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  abdominal  typhus* 

While  the  infection  of  measles  is  followed  by  catarrhal,  or,  in  rare 
cases,  by  croupous  laryngitis,  and  while  the  poison  of  scarlatina  does 
not  localize  itself  in  the  larynx,  excepting  by  propagation  of  diphtheritic 
inflammation  firom  the  fauces,  the  virus  of  small-pox,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
causes  pustular  infiammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  this  organ. 

The  variolous  ulcer  has  its  origin  in  the  propagation  of  the  exan- 
thema firom  the  skin,  and  fix)m  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx.  We  thus  have  to  do  with  an  eruption  of  small-pox  in  the 
lazynx,  which,  however,  as  a  rule,  is  complicated  by  a  diffuse  croupous 
inflammation — a  secondary  croup. 

Akatomical  Appbarances. — ^The  typhous  ulcer  presents  a  loss  of 
substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  bounded  by  relaxed  discolored 
edges.  Its  most  common  seat  is  the  posterior  wall  of  the  laiynx  above 
the  transverse  musde,  and  on  the  lateral  edges  of  the  epiglottis.  As  a 
rule,  it  only  has  a  circumference  of  a  few  linea  In  some  cases,  however, 
it  extends  so  as  to  involve  the  entire  fi:^ee  edge  of  the  epiglottis.  In 
others  it  is  more  disposed  to  penetrate  deeply,  and  thus  may  lead  to 
laryngeal  perichondritis,  and  to  exposure  and  consequent  necrosis  of  the 
cartilage. 

The  variolous  ulcer  commences  by  the  formation  of  a  soft,  flattened, 
non-umbilicated  pustule,  which  soon  bursts,  forming  a  shallow,  rounded 
sore,  which  readily  heals.  The  croupous  exudation  which  accompanies 
the  small'pox  eruption,  and  which,  according  to  JRiMe^  is  often  found 
thero  when  the  pustules  are  wanting,  consists  of  a  somewhat  thin  film, 
spreading  over  the  swollen  mucous  membrane.  The  latter  is  at  first 
somewhat  reddened,  but  afterward  grows  paler.  After  the  fiedl  of  the 
fiJse  membrane,  which  usually  extends  as  £ur  as  the  bifurcation  of  tba 
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BBchea,  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  normal,  with  the  ex* 
oeption  of  a  few  trifling  abrasions. 

Sthftomb  and  Coxjbse. — Owing  to  the  position  which  it  usually 
occupies,  die  typhous  ulcer  of  the  larynx  does  not  cause  alteration  of  the 
voice,  unless  there  be  a  coexisting  swelling,  and  relaxation  of  the  vocal 
chords.  Pain,  or  other  sensation,  is  either  slight  or  entirely  absent 
At  all  events,  the  sick,  as  they  lie  half  slumbering,  do  not  usually  com- 
plain of  it  Hence,  we  see  that,  during  life,  the  typhous  ulcer  is  not 
recognized,  nay,  cannot  be  recognized,  and  is  often  only  discovered  by 
accident  upon  the  dissecting-table.  Never  neglect,  therefore,  in  lyphus 
subjects,  to  examine  the  larynx  po^  mortem,  even  though  during  life 
no  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  larynx  existed.  In  other  cases  the  relax- 
ation  and  swelling  of  the  vocal  chords  are  so  great^  that  the  voice  becomes 
rough  and  hoarse,  and  in  cases  where  the  stupor  is  not  very  great,  there 
may  even  be  violent  fits  of  coughing,  or  of  harsh,  hoarse,  inaudible 
^  hacks.'*  Although  these  symptoms  are  not  so  much  signs  of  typhous 
ulcer  of  the  larynx  as  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  causing  the 
ulcers,  yet,  from  the  fact  of  their  appearance  in  the  second  or  third 
week  of  the  fever,  we  may  diagnosticate  the  soKalled  laiyngo-iyphus 
fiom  them.  Although  almost  without  importance  of  itself  this  laryngeal- 
typhous  iilcer  may  occasion  danger  from  oedema  glottidis  and  laryngeal 
perichondritis. 

Variolous  ulcers  necessarily  give  rise  to  symptoms  identical  with 
those  of  severe  laryngeal  catarrh.  The  two  diseases  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguishable, did  not  the  eruption  upon  the  skin  and  the  pustules  in  the 
mouth  and  throat  frimish  a  distinct  criterion. 

The  secondary  (variolous)  croup,  like  the  genuine,  causes  hoarseness 
and  aphonia,  The  cough  is  generally  moderate  or  entirely  wanting. 
Either  because  the  £alse  membranes  are  not  thick  enough  materially  to 
occlude  the  passage  of  the  glottis,  or  because  oedema  and  palsy  of  the 
musdes  of  the  glottis  (to  which  we  ascribe  a  part  of  the  dyspnoea  of 
croup)  do  not  occur  here,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  dyspnoea,  like 
that  of  genuine  primary  croup,  is  met  with  in  this  form  of  laryngitis. 

Tbeatment. — ^T^hous  and  variolous  ulcers  usually  heal,  with  subsi- 
dence of  the  primary  disease,  and  need  no  particular  treatment  if  uncom- 
Dlicated  by  oedema  glottidis,  or  by  perichondritis  laryngea. 

CHAPTER    V. 

SYPHUJTIC   DISEASE    OF  THE  LABTNX. 

BnoLOOT. — Our  knowledge  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx  has 
neen  greatly  extended  and  modified  by  means  of  laryngoscopy.  Get' 
harcU  and  Jtoth  have  shown  that  this  dass  of  disorders  is  much  more 
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oommon  than  had  hitherto  been  supposed.  By  means  of  laijngoscopio 
examination,  they  have  discovered  laiyngeal  disease  in  a  large  number 
of  fiyphilitic  patients  who  evinced  no  outward  signs  of  it,  and  have 
shown  that,  besides  the  grave  and  destructive  disorders  already  known 
as  tertiary  syphilis,  thie  so-called  secondary  forms — ^the  catarrh,  condylo- 
mata, and  simple  ulcer — ^also  occur  in  the  larynx  with  imexpected  fre* 
quence.  I  prefer  to  base  my  description  of  this  dass  of  syphilitic  affec- 
tions upon  the  work  of  these  observers,  who  state  that  some  of  the 
patients  dated  their  laryngeal  affection  from  a  ^'  cold ;  ^  and  hence  think 
it  probable  that  the  localization  of  syphilis  in  this  organ  is,  in  some 
degree,  determined  by  fortuitous  catarrhal  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Appeabangss. — ^The  anatomical  lesions,  arising  from 
syphilitic  laryngitis,  are  often  merely  those  of  catarrh,  and  are  quite 
analogous  with  those  of  simple  syphilitic  angina.  Although  syphilitio 
laryngeal  catarrh  is  not  distinguishable  from  other  laiyngeal  catarrhs  by 
any  palpable  anatomical  peculiarity,  yet  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  after 
a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  its  duration,  its  disappearance  upon  mercuiia] 
treatment,  testify  as  to  its  specific  nature,  and  to  its  dependence  upon 
sjplulitiG  infection. 

Condylomata  and  plaques  muqueuse  are  much  more  frequently  ob- 
served. They  form  flattened,  reddish  projections,  and  some  of  them 
show  upon  their  sur&ce  the  whitish  thickening  and  loosening  of  the 
epithdium,  which  we  see  in  the  condylomata  of  the  pharynx  and 
mouth.  The  most  common  situation  of  condylomata  is  on  the  vocal 
chords,  although  they  also  occur  at  other  points,  particularly  the  pos* 
terior  wall  of  the  larynx,  and  on  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  on  the 
aryepiglottic  fold. 

Simple  (secondary)  syphilitic  ulcers  are,  on  the  whole,  rare.  No 
ulcers,  accompanying  the  condylomata  in  the  larynx,  existed  in  any  of 
the  cases  reported  by  Oerhardt  and  HotK  These  authors  declare  the 
diagnosis  of  this  form  of  ulcer  to  be  altogether  uncertain,  as  both  the 
yellow  coating  upon  their  base  and  the  luxuriant  condition  of  the 
neighboring  parts  are  found  in  other  forms  of  ulcers.  Simple  syphilitic 
ulcers  occur  in  most  varied  positions  in  the  larynx,  upon  the  epiglottis, 
the  true  and  £Eilse  chords,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  organ.  They  are 
not  always,  nor  even  frequentiy,  complicated  with  ulceration  of  the 
fauces. 

Finally,  there  are  the  well-known  extensive  and  profound  tertiary 
ulcers,  which  coexist  with  syphilitio  lupus  of  the  skin,  and,  like  the  lat- 
ter, are  probably  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  syphilitic  tubercle.  Such 
ulcers  almost  always  begin  upon  the  epiglottis,  which  they  destroy,  more 
or  less  completely,  not  unfr^uentiy  spreading  thence  throughout  the 
entire  larynx.     As  a  rule,  these  ulcers  have  a  dentated,  ragged  shapf). 
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ind  a  smooth  base^  covered  with  a  yellow  coating.  They  show  a  ten* 
dency  to  dcatrize  at  the  point  first  attacked,  while  the  destruction  ad* 
vances  at  other  places.  The  very  yoluminous  papillary  and  bulbous 
gxowthsi  which  surround  the  sore,  and  its  deeply-retracted  scars,  are 
especially  characteristic 

Stmftoks  Jlnd  Coubse. — ^The  simple  catarrh  and  the  condylomata  of 
the  larynx  are  among  the  earliest  manif estationa  of  constitutional  syphilis 
which  appear.  If,  then,  a  person,  who,  some  months  previously,  has 
contnicted  a  primary  syphiUtio  ulcer,  should  begin  to  complain,  without 
aasigiiable  exciting  cause,  of  a  feeling  of  tickling  in  the  throat,  should 
his  voice  become  deep  and  hoarse,  should  he  acquire  a  harsh,  barking 
cough,  and  should  these  symptoms  persist  in  spite  of  the  most  carefiil 
management,  or  should  the  hoarseness  gradiially  increase  to  complete 
aphonia,  we  may  suspect  that  the  symptoms  are  not  dependent  upon  a 
simple  laryngeal  catarrh,  but  upon  syphilitic  catarrh,  or  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  condylomata  in  the  larynx.  Thus,  it  appears,  from  what  we 
have  stated  in  the  previous  chapters,  about  the  origin  of  hoarseness,  apho*- 
nia,  and  harsh,  barking  cough,  that  both  syphilitic  and  simple  catarrhs, 
condylomata,  as  well  as  mucous  accumulations  upon  the  chords,  are  ca- 
pable of  modifying  the  tone  of  the  voice  and  of  the  cough,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords. 

The  hctj  therefore,  that  condylomata,  so  situated  as  not  to  disturb 
the  vibrations  of  the  chords,  do  not  give  rise  to  hoarseness,  needs  no 
further  explanation.  As,  in  almost  all  the  cases  reported  by  Gerhardt 
and  Hothf  condylomata  of  the  larynx  have  been  accompanied  by  con- 
dylomata upon  other  parts,  especially  upon  the  mouth  and  throat,  the 
existence  of  such  growth  should  awaken  our  suspicions  as  to  their  pres- 
ence in  the  laiynx,  while  their  non-existence  peimits  us  to  regard  the 
case  as  probably  one  of  simple  catarrh. 

Simple  (secondary)  syphilitic  ulceration  seems  to  belong  to  a  some- 
what later  period,  as  its  appearance  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  sim- 
ple syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  feiuces.  Its  presence  should  be  suspected 
when,  in  an  individual  who,  one  or  two  years  before,  has  had  primary 
syphilis,  and  who  has  since  had  secondaiy  symptoms,  there  arises  a  dis> 
ease  of  the  laiynx,  which  neither  encroaches  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
organ  nor  exhibits  characteristics  of  other  forms  of  laryngeal  disease. 
Here,  too,  laryngoscopy  affords  the  surest  means  of  diagnosis. 

The  extensive  and  profound  (tertiary)  ulcerations  are  the  easiest  to 
recognize.  They  form  one  of  the  later  links  in  the  chain  of  syphihtic 
disorders,  and  almost  exduavely  attack  patients  who  have  for  a  series 
of  years  suffered  first  from  one  form  of  it,  then  from  another,  and  have 
resorted  to  the  various  methods  of  treatment  by  mercury.  The  sufferers 
are  here  not  simply  hoarse  and  voiceless,  with  harsh  cough,  with  pro* 
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taae  and  not  unfrequentlj  bloodj  expeoboration,  but  these  sjmptoin6 
are  always  combined  with  a  more  or  less  intense  dyspnoea.  We  maik 
the  laborious,  longnlrawn  breathing,  so  characteristiG  of  stricture  of  the 
larynx,  with  its  stridor  audible  even  at  a  distance.  This  nairowing 
of  the  laiynx  may  gradually  become  so  extreme,  fix>m  contraction  of 
cicatrices  and  development  of  exuberant  growths  in  their  vicinity,  that 
respiration  becomes  insufficient,  and  poisoning  by  carbonic  add  sets  in. 
In  other  cases,  the  dyspnoea  suddenly  rises  to  an  alarming  pitch  firom 
the  occurrence  of  oedema  of  the  glottis.  The  iact  that  liie  ulceration 
spreads  gradually  into  the  lar3mx  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
&uces,  and  there  begins  its  ravages  upon  the  epiglottis,  makes  it  a  duty 
carefully  to  examine  the  region  of  the  larynx  of  all  patients  suffering 
from  laryngeal  stricture,  and  to  press  with  the  finger  upon  the  epiglot- 
tis, in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  have  suffered  any  loss  of  substance.  In 
fiict,  the  poffltive  or  negative  result  of  this  examination  gives  almost 
certain  ground  for  diagnosis  for  or  against  the  malady,  although  a  closer 
insight  as  to  the  extent  of  the  process  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  means 
of  laiyngoscopic  examination. 

In  condylomata  and  simple  catarrh  the  prognosis  is  good.  It  is  not 
so  good  in  the  simple  ulceration,  from  which  sometimes  the  grave  forma 
last  described  seem  to  develop.  In  the  latter,  the  prognosis  is  a  very 
imfavorable  one.  Most  patients  die,  sooner  or  later,  with  sjrmptoms  of 
increasing  marasmus,  even  although  the  respiration  remain  sufficient,  or 
be  made  so  by  tracheotomy.  However,  in  some  cases,  a  partial  improve- 
ment at  least  takes  place.  Thiis,  in  one  far^dvanced  instance,  in  whidi 
the  relatives  of  the  patient  were  confidently  awaiting  her  speedy  disso- 
lution, I  have  seen  an  almost  complete  recovezy.  In  this  patient,  now 
a  blooming  female,  there  is  nothing,  save  a  slight  stridor  and  adeficienoe 
in  the  soft  palate,  to  recall  to  mind  the  once  terrible  malady  under  which 
for  weeks  she  lay  utterly  emaciated,  without  voice,  with  raddng  cough. 
with  profuse  and  often  bloody  sputum,  and  bereft  of  all  hope  of  iin> 
provement 

Tbsatment. — For  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx, 
the  same  rules  apply  which  are  laid  down  for  the  general  management 
of  syphilis.  In  extreme  contraction  of  the  orifice,  tracheotomy  is  indi* 
cated. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

TUBEBCULAB  ULCERATION  OF  THB  LABTNX. 

EnoLOGT. — Prominent  authors  utterly  deny  the  existence  of  a  tu- 
berculous laryngeal  consumption,  and  ascribe  the  ulcers  so  often  found 
in  the  larynx  of  a  consumptive  to  corrosion  of  the  laryngeal  mucous 
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membrane  by  contact  with  the  acrid  sputa  passing  over  iL  PVr- 
cAoto,  however,  holds  diametrically  opposite  views,  and  recommends 
the  larynx  as  the  very  place  in  which  to  study  true  tuberculosis. 
He  attributes  the  non-recognition  of  the  tuberculous  origin  of 
these  idcers  to  the  fact  that  the  tubercles  are  superficial,  and  be- 
ing, therefore,  very  liable  to  accident  from  without,  soon  break  down 
into  shallow  ulcers,  and  never  become  caseous  nor  form  appreciable 
tumors. 

Tuberculous  laryngeal  consumption,  though  rarely  arising  as  an  in- 
dependent and  primary  malady,  is  one  of  the  most  common  complica- 
tions of  consumption  of  the  lungs.  Not  only  does  it  accompany  the 
tuberculous  form  of  pulmonary  disease,  but  it  is  seen  quite  as  often, 
if  not  oftener,  in  that  form  of  consumption  which  we  regard  as  the  re- 
sult of  inflammation  (see  chapter  upon  consumption).  Since  numerous 
experimenters  have  now  succeeded  in  inducing  an  artificial  generation 
of  tubercle  by  inoculation,  the  frequent  association  of  a  tuberculous 
laryngitis  with  a  pulmonary  consumption  of  non-tuberculous  origin 
will  not  appear  extraordinary.  Plentiful  opportimity  for  such  inocu- 
lation is  afforded  in  the  larynx  of  a  phthisical  patient ;  for  the  mucous 
membrane  must  suffer  many  small  breaches  of  continuity  through  the 
strain  of  coughing,  and  these  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  passing  caseous  material 

Anatohical  Appsaraxces. — ^The  most  frequent  seat  of  laryngeal 
tuberculosis  is  that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the 
tmnsyerse  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  process,  however,  not  uncom- 
monly begins  at  other  spots,  especially  at  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
epiglottis,  and  at  the  covering  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Small  flattened  elevations  of  a  dull-gray  hue  are  first  observed  at 
the  spot  jxist  mentioned.  They  are  situated  upon  a  base  which  is 
either  reddened  and  swollen,  or  else  of  a  pale,  flabby  appearance.  The 
early  disintegration  of  these  nodules  results  in  small  rounded  cavities, 
bounded  by  hard,  everted  edges.  The  growth  and  decay  of  new  nod- 
ules in  the  vicinity  of  those  first  formed,  and  the  confluence  of  seyeral 
ulceiB,  finally  result  in  a  loss  of  substance  of  irregular  form.  The  mu- 
oooa  mcmbniDe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcers  shows  various  degrees 
of  redness  and  swelling. 

Often,  too,  it  is  the  seat  of  papillary  growths  with  excessive 
formation  of  epithelium.  Posteriorly  the  destruction  often  extends 
to  the  vocal  chords,  whose  edges  then  seem  corroded,  and,  as  it  were, 
worm-eaten  by  shallow  sores.  Sometimes  penetrating  more  profound- 
ly, the  posterior  insertion  of  the  chords  is  destroyed.  Finally,  the 
ulceration  may  involve  the  whole  larynx,  and  spread  to  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  soft  palate. 
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In  rare  instances  a  tuberculous  ulcer  upon  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  epiglottis  perforates  its  entire  thickness ;  in  such  cases,  however, 
the  contour  of  the  organ  is  still  preserved,  thus  forming  a  contrast 
with  syphilitic  ulcerations. 

Tuberculosis  cf  the  larynx  is  very  often  combined  with  ossification 
of  its  cartilages.  If  ulceration  reach  tiie  cartilages,  they  become  carious 
and  necrosed,  so  that  portions  of  ossified  cartilages  are  often  discharged. 
In  rare  instances,  the  ulceration  has  perforated  the  wall  of  the  larynx, 
producing  laryngeal  fistuks  and  emphysema  of  the  skin. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^When  hoarseness  supervenes  upon  symp- 
toms of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  of  long  standing,  we  may  confidently 
infer  the  coexistence  of  tubercle  of  ihe  larynx.  (There  are  cases  in 
which  the  hoarseness  of  tuberculous  patients  depends  not  upon  an  alter- 
ation of  texture  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  upon  a  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis.  To  this  we  shall  recur  hereafter.)  Here,  too, 
hoarseness,  at  least  in  most  instances,  is  not  the  immediate  result  of  a 
tuberculous  ulcer,  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  being,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  situated  upon  the  posterior  laryngeal  wall,  and  upon 
the  epiglottis.  The  hoarseness  is  occasioned  by  the  relaxation  and 
thickening  of  the  vocal  chords,  and  by  the  secretion  which  lies  upon 
them.  We  can  thus  imderstand  why  the  hoarseness  comes  and  goes, 
while  the  ulcers  are  always  growing  and  persistent  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  a  diseased  larynx  is  more  vulnerable  than  that  of  a  healthy 
one,  and  fiur  slighter  irritants  suffice  to  produce  in  it  a  catarrhal 
affection. 

Nay,  just  as,  without  any  assignable  cause,  the  parts  about  evexy 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  skin  become  more  sensitive,  congested,  and  swollen 
at  one  time  than  at  another,  so,  too,  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane 
when  the  seat  of  ulceration  seems  always  in  a  state  of  alternate  swelling 
and  detumescence.  The  nearer  the  destruction  approaches  to  the  vocal 
chords,  so  much  the  more  persistent  and  obstinate  does  the  hoarseness 
become.  If,  finally,  the  ulceration  destroys  their  posterior  attachment, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  tighten  them,  nor  to  throw  them  into  sonorous 
vibration.  The  voice  is  totally  extinguished ;  speech  becomes  whispering 
and  inaudible. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  the  disease  runn  a  more  acute  course,  symp* 
toms  of  hypersesthesia  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  more  prominent. 
It  is  characterized  by  great  irritability  and  violent  reflex  phenomena. 
The  most  distressing  fits  of  coughing,  brought  on  by  the  most  insignifi* 
cant  and  often  inappreciable  causes,  parox3r8ms  of  choking,  which  not 
unfrequently  end  in  retching  and  vomiting,  besides  hoarseness  or  in* 
audible  voice;  all  these  very  striking  and  painful  symptoms  fozxsng 
themselves  so  prominently  into  notice  that  the  phenomena  of  tubercle 
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of  the  lung,  if  not  very  &r  advanced,  are  thrown  into  the  background. 
The  sufferer  declares  ^  that  he  has  nothing  the  matter  with  his  chest,*' 
ridicules  the  percussion  and  auscultation,  and  protests  that  the  only  evil 
with  which  he  believes  himself  to  be  afflicted,  or  which  he  fears,  is  tho 
"  consumption  of  the  larynx.'* 

It  is  rare  for  patients  to  complain  of  burning  or  smarting  in  tlie 
laiynx,  and  usually,  too,  thej  are  but  slightlj  sensitive  to  pressure 
there,  even  though  we  push  the  organ  bade  against  the  spine.  The 
feeling  of  crepitation  perceptible  upon  this  manipulation  is  also  felt  in 
pressing  upon  this  oigan  in  a  healthy  person,  and  is  of  no  diagnostic 
significance.  The  expectoration  is  useless  as  a  means  of  diagnosis 
(imless,  indeed,  pieces  of  cartilage  be  ejected),  since  but  a  small  portion 
of  it  springs  firom  the  laiynx.  The  shortness  of  breath,  the  hectic  fever, 
the  night-fiweats,  the  emaciation  proceed  equally  from  the  coexisting 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  In  one  case  only  of  pulmonary  tubercle, 
besides  the  symptoms  just  described,  I  have  seen  intense  and  gradually- 
moreasing  sbicture  of  the  larynx.  The  patient  died  in  a  few  weeks, 
after  having  been  materially  relieved  by  tracheotomy.  At  the  autopsy 
there  were  found  in  the  larynx  the  tiiickening  and  induration  of  the 
submucous  tissue  (previously  described  as  a  cause  of  chronic  stricture), 
together  with  tuberculous  ulceration. 

Examination  of  the  pharynx  almost  always  shows  that  chronic  catarrh 
exists  there  also.  We  find  its  blood-vessels  varicose,  and  see  small  vesi- 
des,  phlyctasnae,  or  small,  shallow,  rounded  erosiona  The  sufferer  hawks 
a  great  deal ;  deglutition  is  difficult  At  last  it  is  often  impossible  for 
him  to  enjoy  liquid  food  without  choking  himself,  while  solid  food  passes 
down  more  easily.  In  these  cases  the  dosure  of  the  glottis  is  incom- 
plete. 

AH  of  these  symptoms,  however,  will  not  warrant  a  diagnosis  of 
tuberde  of  the  laiynx  unless  we  are  able  to  show  that  the  lungs,  too, 
are  affected.  They  are  all  capable  of  being  produced  by  other  kinds  of 
laryngeal  degeneration.  It  is  weU,  therefore,  in  eveiy  chronic  affection 
of  this  oigan,  at  once  to  institute  an  accurate  physical  examination  of 
the  chest,  and  not  to  pronounce  an  opinion  until  we  may  have  been  able 
to  avail  oursdves  of  the  revelations  of  percussion  and  auscultation.  The 
subjective  manifestations  often  fail  us,  being  firequently  obscured  by 
those  of  the  larynx.  Hectic  fever  and  emaciation  are  the  only  signs 
capable  of  rendering  the  diagnosis  almost  certain  without  the  aid  of 
physical  investigation.  By  means  of  the  laryngoscope  we  can  easil} 
bring  the  ulcers  on  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  into  view. 
Of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  laiynx  above  the  transverse  musde,  we,  as 
a  rule,  can  see  at  least  the  upper  edge,  in  form  of  a  fringe,  with  a  few 
pointed  jags  of  a  dirty-whitish  color  (TUrk). 
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The  praises  of  specific  remedies  in  cases  of  pretended  cure  of  tubercle 
of  the  larynx  are  founded  chieflj  upon  error  of  diagnosis.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  number,  although  a  small  one,  of  actual  cures  of  this  maladj 
can  be  authenticated  beyond  doubt.  Death  takes  place,  in  most  cases, 
firom  exhaustion,  or  with  the  symptoms  of  consumption,  which  we  shall 
treat  upon  more  fiilly  m  discussion  of  the  subject  of  tubercle  of  the 
lungs.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  oedema  glottidis  is  suddenly  set  up, 
under  which  the  patient  rapidly  succumbs. 

Tbeatmbnt. — ^In  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  we  axe  not 
in  condition  to  meet  either  the  indication  as  to  cause  or  the  indication 
firom  the  disease.  The  symptomatic  indications  are,  first  of  all,  to  combat 
the  burdensome  cough  and  attacks  of  choking,  whidi  not  unfirequently 
rob  .the  sufferer  of  his  rest  The  treatment  in  the  main  must  be  the 
same  as  that  recommended  for  chronic  laryngeal  catairh,  small  as  the 
result  to  be  looked  for  may  be.  The  ObersaltzbrUnnen  and  the  Emser 
KrSLhnchen  waters,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  hot  milk,  and  drunk  fiasting 
in  the  morning,  seem,  in  some  degree,  to  moderate  the  cough.  Do  not 
make  any  objection  to  the  roe  of  a  herring,  to  be  swallowed  fasting, 
nor  to  the  hope  which  the  patient  attaches  to  this  prescription.  If  the 
pharynx  be  reddened;  if  its  blood-vesseb  be  varicose ;  if  phlyctasnas  and 
ulcers  be  visible  in  it,  swab  it  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  let  the  patient  gargle  assiduously  with  alum.  In  this  way 
we  can  best  guard  against  the  too  fi^uent  ^^  hawking,"  which  is  in 
itself  a  source  of  annoying  cough.  The  insufiSation  of  lunar  caustic, 
the  squeezing  of  a  sponge  saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
over  the  entrance  to  the  glottis,  by  moderating  the  cough,  sometimes 
have  a  palliative  effect,  if  repeatedly  applied ;  and,  in  the  few  rare  in- 
stances in  which  also  pulmonary  phthisis  recedes,  this  treatment  may 
even  have  a  radical  effect  Here,  too,  we  must  concede  a  certain  prefer- 
ence to  the  direct  and  exclusive  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solu- 
tion, or  substance,  to  the  sur£ftoe  of  the  ulcer  itself,  when  accomplished 
by  skilful  and  practised  hands. 

The  most  important  medicaments  in  the  treatment  of  tubercle  of  the 
larynx  are  the  narcotics.  Little  as  they  contribute  to  the  healing  of  the 
ulcers,  their  palliative  action  upon  the  burdensome  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease is  indispensable.  It  has  been  customary  to  prefer  the  use  of  hy- 
oscyamus  and  belladonna  to  that  of  opium ;  nevertheless  the  preparations 
of  the  former  remedies  are  seldom  as  uniform,  and  their  effects,  oonse- 
quentiy,  seldom  are  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  opium. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  patient  whose  larynx  suffers  from  ex- 
cessive irritability  firom  tuberculous  ulceration  must  remain  in  a  imi- 
formly  heated  and,  if  possible,  in  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere.  We 
forbid  liim  all  loud  speaking ;  nay,  in  especially  bad  cases,  compel  abso* 
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late  silence  of  weeks'  duration.  When  we  reflect  that,  with  every  act 
of  speech,  the  vocal  chords  are  subjected  to  friction  from  the  air  which 
is  driven  past  them,  this  direction  must  seem  as  rational  as  in  practice 
it  will  be  found  to  be  serviceable. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

GBOWTHS  IN  THB  LASYNX. 

Ths  growths  most  commonly  found  in  the  larynx  are  fibrous  tu« 

ni(»s.  They  attain  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  or  bean ;  and,  when  attached 
by  a  peduncle,  they  are  called  fibrous  polypL  They  consist  of  vascu- 
lar connective  tissue,  whose  texture  may  be  dry  and  dense,  or  succu- 
lent and  open,  and  is  covered  by  layers  of  tesselated  epithelium. 
Papillomata,  which  are  likewise  common  and  usually  multiple,  are 
white  transparent  growths,  either  nodular,  tufted,  or  of  a  mulberry 
fonn,  and  proceed  from  the  upper  strata  of  the  mucous  surface.  Of 
the  carcinomata,  epithelial  cancer  is  more  common  than  medullary. 
The  latter  appears  as  a  cauliflower  growth,  prone  to  idceration  and 
haemorrhage.  Cysts  are  more  rare ;  occurring  as  little  bladders  of  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head  or  perhaps  a  pea,  without  peduncles.  They  con* 
sist  of  mucous  follicles  whose  mouths  are  ocduded,  and  whose  con- 
tents have  become  a  serous  or  colloid  liquid.  Very  rarely  lipomata 
and  myxomata  are  observed  in  the  shape  of  globular  or  peduncu- 
lated v^^tations.  Fibrous  tittnors,  lipomata,  and  carcinomata,  do 
not  generally  spring  from  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  but  rather 
from  the  sub-mucous  tissue.  Among  the  great  number  of  oases  of 
laryngeal  tumor  which  Middddorpf  (1854)  and  Lewin  (1862)  have 
collected,  twenty-two  had  their  seat  upon  the  epiglottis,  nine  on 
the  aiyepiglottic  ligament,  twenty-one  on  the  ventriculus  Moigani; 
thirty-two  on  the  true,  five  on  the  false  vocal  chords ;  three  on  the 
aiytenoid  cartilages ;  eight  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  larynx ;  while 
in  only  two  instances  were  pathological  growths  observed  upon  its 
hinder  wall,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  ulceration.  JLewin  seeks  to  ex- 
plain this  circumstance  by  the  fftct  that  the  latter  point  is  subjected  to 
alternate  folding  and  extension  during  the  motions  of  the  glottis. 
Such  a  position  would  therefore  be  the  more  prone  to  ulceration,  while 
commencing  growths  would  soon  break  down ;  so  that,  instead  of 
tumors,  ulcers  would  form.  It  is  a  fact  that  tumors  of  the  larynx, 
and  paitiouLirly  polypi,  which  used  to  pass  for  pathological  rarities, 
have  lately  been  observed  and  described  in  tolerably  large  numbers. 
From  the  care  with  which  autopsies  are  conducted  at  present,  it  is  hard- 
fty  to  be  supposed  that  hitherto  most  polypi  of  the  larynx  have  been 
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overlooked  in  the  cadaver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  observa- 
tions of  polypous  growths  of  the  larynx  come,  in  great  part,  £rom  such 
trustworthy  investigators,  that  we  cannot  believe  that  infflgnificant 
growths  or  folds  of  mucous  membrane  can  have  been  mistaken  for  and 
reported  as  polypL  Until  the  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope,  a 
positive  diagnosis  was  impossible,  save  in  rare  instances.  It  is  true,  that 
sometimes  we  could  surmise,  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence,  that  a 
tumor  was  growing  in  the  larynx,  when  the  symptoms  of  laiyngeal 
stricture  began  to  supervene  on  those  of  laiyngeal  catarrh,  and  the 
dyspnoea  underwent  fluctuations  as  the  varying  engorgement  or  deple- 
tion of  the  growth  made  it  vary  in  size.  The  probability  became 
greater,  when,  in  the  course  of  t^e  disease,  repeated  attacks  of  bqSo 
cation  took  place,  which  we  could  only  attribute  to  contraction  or 
closure  of  the  glottis  caused  by  the  sudden  change  of  position  of  the 
tumor.  However,  even  the  periodical  return  of  such  choking-fitS| 
which  used  to  be  considered  pathognomonic  of  growths  within  the 
larynx,  by  no  means  made  the  diagnosis  sure.  Certainty  was  possible 
in  those  cases  only  in  which  the  growth  protruded,  so  as  to  become 
accessible  to  palpation  or  to  inspection,  or  where  the  patients  coughed 
up  fragments  of  the  tumor. 

To<lay,  the  recognition  of  a  tumor  in  the  larynx  presents  no  diffi* 
culties ;  but  the  majority  of  the  polypi  and  excrescences  so  easily  and 
certainly  detected  by  laryngoscopy  have  not  produced  the  symptoms 
hitherto  described  as  pathognomonia  Most  of  the  patients  had  suffered 
merely  from  hoarseness,  aphonia,  or  ttoublesome  cough,  and  many  of 
them  had  in  vain  been  sent  to  Obersaltzbriinnen,  Ems,  or  even  to  Oairo 
or  Algiers,  there  to  recover  from  their  supposed  laryngeal  catarrh  or 
consumption.  It  is  just  this  dass  of  cases  which  shows  what  high  time 
it  is  that  a  greater  number  of  physicians  should  pay  more  attention  to 
the  laryngoscope,  so  as  not  to  leave  this  very  important  art,  so 
essential  for  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  laiynx,  and  which  is  not  so 
very  difficult  to  learn,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  specialists.  With  the  aid 
of  the  excellent  books  of  Czermak^  Tark^  Bruna^  Letcin^  Salbertsma, 
and  by  dint  of  assiduous  practice,  the  necessary  skill  may  be  acquired  to 
enable  us,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  make  use  of  laiyngoscopy,  to  effectually 
confirm  our  diagnosis.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  examine  all  patients  who 
are  suffering  from  an  acute  laiyngeal  catarrh;  and,  as  the  procedure  is 
always  a  fJEitiguing  one,  it  would  be  cruel  to  subject  patients  to  it  who 
have  advanced  pulmonary  phthisis,  with  hoarseness  and  aphonia,  and 
who,  in  their  desolate  condition,  so  often  turn  to  the  specialists.  If^ 
however,  hoarseness,  a  harsh  cough,  and  other  symptoms  which  we  had 
supposed  dependent  upon  a  simple  catarrh,  persist  in  spite  of  sedulous 
treatment,  even  though  no  signs  of  laryngeal  stricture  may  exists  we 
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ought  never  to  neglect  to  ascertain  positivelj,  by  m^ns  of  the  laiyn- 
goscopey  whether  a  tumor  be  not  the  source  of  the  affection. 

In  others  of  the  newlj-observed  cases,  however,  besides  the  signs 
of  chronic  laryngitis,  the  other  symptoms  formerly  regarded  as  pathog- 
nomonic were  actually  present,  so  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
decide  as  to  the  existence  of  these  tumors  in  the  laiynx,  even  before  the 
introduction  of  laryngoscopy.  There  was  that  long-drawn,  laborious, 
fitridulous  respiration,  characteristic  of  stricture  of  the  larynx,  particu- 
larly when,  after  any  bodily  exertion— mountmg  stairs,  rapid  running,  and 
the  like — the  dyspnoea  had  increased,  and  the  inspiratory  movements  be- 
oome  more  energetic  and  frequent.  CzermaJc  and  Lewin  have  called 
to  our  attention,  that  in  tumors  above  the  glottis  it  is  frequently  inspirar 
tion  alone  which  is  impeded,  while  if  the  growth  be  below  the  glottis 
expiration  may  be  embarrassed 

It  finally  remains  to  be  told  that  contrary  instances  have  been  met 
with,  which  not  only  evinced  no  signs  of  laryngeal  stricture,  but  in 
wbidi  there  was  nei^er  harsh  cough  nor  hoarseness. 

The  sole  complaint  of  these  patients  was,  of  an  ill-defined  feeling  of 
distress  in  the  throat,  or  the  sensation  as  if  an  accumulation  of  mucus 
were  sticking  in  the  larynx. 

The  great  variety  in  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal  tumors  is  easily 
comprehensible,  after  what  we  have  taught  in  the  first  chapter,  about 
the  phy^ology  of  the  voice.  It  is  only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  tumor 
hinders  the  approximation  of  the  vocal  chords,  or  interferes  with  their  vi- 
bration, that  they,  of  necessity,  occasion  hoarseness  or  aphonia.  On  the 
other  hand,  aH  tumors  which  do  not  implicate  the  functions  of  the  vocal 
dords  cannot  possibly  give  rise  to  such  symptoms.  Thus  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  seat  of  a  growth,  and  upon  its  size,  as  to  whether  it 
cause  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal  stricture  or  not  The  treatment  of 
growths  of  the  laiynx  comes  under  the  domain  of  surgery. 

Smoe  the  year  1861,  when  my  colleague  JSrunSj  with  the  aid  of  the 
laryngoscope,  and  without  incision,  first  extirpated  a  laryngeal  polypus 
from  the  throat  of  his  brother,  the  operation,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  briDiant  advances  of  modem  surgery,  has  been  performed  repeat- 
edly, both  by  Sruna  and  by  other  surgeons  iamiliar  with  the  use  of  the 
laiyngofloope. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

(EDEMA    GLOTTIDIS. 

'EnouoGY. — ^During  inflammation  of  a  part  where  the  skin  is  attached 
to  the  subjacent  region  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  effusion  into  the  latter 
often  takes  place  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
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The  dyspncea,  which,  in  severe  cases,  increases  from  minute  to  min* 
ate,  is  usuallj  associated  with  a  feeling  of  a  foreign  body  or  other  im* 
pediment  in  the  throat  "Here  it  lodges,"  "here — ^in  the  throat*' — 
"tighter  and  tighter."  "It  is  strangling  me."  "I  can't  stand  it!" 
"  Fm  choking  I "  these  are  the  words  which,  according  to  the  chfisical 
picture  of  JPitha^  the  frightfull j-ternfied  sufferers  gasp  out  with  tremur 
lous  haste  and  gesture.  Fear  and  desperation  are  depicted  in  their  entiie 
being ;  thej  dash  themselves  about,  thej  spring  up,  groan  and  sob— 
until  gradually  the  countenance  grows  livid  and  lead-colored,  the  ex- 
tremities cool,  the  pulse  small  and  irregular,  the  sensorium  benumbed. 
Then  the  patient  falls  into  a  stupor,  ratUings  in  the  chest  begin  to  be 
heard,  and  death  sets  in  with  the  Sjrmptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lungs. 
These  final  manifestations,  also,  are  the  same  which  we  studied  in  croup, 
and  depend  not  upon  impeded  evacuation  of  the  cerebral  veins,  but 
upon  poisoning  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  add  (see  above). 

Tbeatme27T. — Blood-letting,  leeches  in  large  numbers  to  the  throat, 
blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  emetics,  drastic  cathartics,  hot  foot> 
baths,  are  the  customary  prescriptions  which  are  usually  applied,  pele» 
mtlCj  as  soon  as  this  frightful  malady  has  declared  itsel£  We  cannot 
allay  oedema  of  the  prepuce  by  such  measures,  and  they  generally  are 
applied  in  vain  in  oedema  glottidis.  Only  when  the  danger  is  not 
urgent  may  we  diminish  the  mass  of  blood  by  efficient  blood-letting, 
and  by  giving  half  a  drop  of  croton-oil  hourly,  in  order  to  decrease  the 
volume  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  through  copious  transudation  of  serum 
into  the  intestine.  Experience  teaches  that,  after  great  haemorrhage,  and 
after  inspissation  of  the  blood,  through  profuse  loss  of  its  water,  the  ves* 
scls  greedily  take  up  liquid  from  the  organs,  and  that,  during  cholera, 
even  large  pathological  effusions  have  thus  been  absorbed.  There  is, 
therefore,  some  theoretical  support  for  such  treatment,  although  little  suc- 
cess can  be  ascribed  to  it  in  practice.  As  but  little  air  passes  the  larynx, 
in  spite  of  the  most  forcible  inspiratory  efforts,  that  which  the  bronchi 
already  contains  becomes  rarified,  and,  just  as  in  the  skin  upon  which  a 
cupping-glass  has  been  applied,  so  upon  the  mucous  membrane  intense 
hyperaemia  arises,  usually  accompanied  by  increased  secretion.  Tlie 
djTspnoea  is  greatly  augmented  by  this  collection  of  bronchial  secretion, 
so  that  loud  moist  rdles  become  audible.  In  cases  like  this,  but  only  in 
such  cases,  an  emetic  is  indicated,  and  is  oft^n  productive  of  the  best  re* 
suits.     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  it. 

Local  treatment  is  of  far  more  value.  The  effect  of  slowly  swallow^ 
mg  small  bits  of  ice  is  sometimes  of  remarkable  benefit  Under  this  trealr 
ment  I  once  witnessed  the  recovery  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  in  whom 
suffocation  seemed  so  imminent  that  we  hardly  dared  to  defer  tracheot* 
pmv.     The  insufflation  of  pulverized  nitrate  of  silver,  or  its  application  in 
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fcJution,  is  of  questionable  semoe.  When  the  ice  Beulfl,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  effect  scarification  of  the  swelling,  either  by  means  of  the 
finger-nail  or  with  a  bistouri,  guarded  with  adhesive  plaster  almost  to  the 
point  If  we  should  be  tmsuocessfiil,  or  should  the  scarification  be  with- 
out effect,  or  should  the  symptoms  of  carbonicxicid  poisoning  arise,  the 
pulse  growing  small  and  irregular,  and  the  senses  benumbed,  we  must 
proceed  forthwith  to  tracheotomy  and  insert  a  canula  imtil  the  danger  is 
past  In  cases  like  this,  the  operation,  as  a  whole,  is  more  successful 
than  in  crcup,  and  life  has  been  preserved  for  months  in  cases  where 
oadema  glottidis  has  occurred  in  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

LABTXOEAL  PEBICHONDBITIS. 

Etiologt. — ^The  perichondrium  or  fibrous  tissue  immediately  in  con* 
tact  with  the  cartilages  is  tolerably  firm  and  resisting  in  texture,  so  thai 
it  long  withstands  any  ulcerative  process  which  advances  firom  the  mucous 
memfaranes.  When  finally  perforated,  the  cartilage  is  laid  bare,  and  its 
connection  with  its  nutrient  vessels  is  suspended.  The  portion  thus  de* 
nuded,  and  deprived  of  nourishment,  doughs  off,  and  is  discharged. 
We  have  already  stated  that  these  necrosed  bits  of  cartilage  generally 
show  traces  of  ossification,  which  is  one  of  the  early  effects  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  larynx* 

By  perichondritis  laiyngea,  however,  we  do  not  generally  mean  in* 
flammation  and  ulceration  of  portions  of  the  perichondrium,  penetrating 
from  without  inward,  but  refer  rather  to  an  affection  in  which  an  ex- 
udation forms  between  the  cartilage  and  the  perichondrium,  and  by 
which  the  latter,  firom  its  density  and  impenetrability,  tmdergoes  veiy 
extensive  separation.  Necrosis  of  the  cartilage  is  the  natural  result  of 
80  great  a  detachment  from  its  nutrient  vessels. 

Its  exciting  causes  are  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  laiyngeal  mucous 
membrane  above  mentioned,  in  which,  however,  the  perichondrium,  in- 
stead of  suffering  penetration  from,  without,  becomes  the  seat  of  suppu- 
rative inflammation,  which  causes  an  effusion  between  perichondrium 
and  cartilage. 

In  other  cases  the  malady  arises  independently,  or  at  least,  without 
previous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  chiefly  in  persons 
with  constitutions  broken  down  by  syphOis,  mercury,  or  by  the  infection 
of  typhus,  septichasmia,  and  the  like ;  and  sometimes  even  in  subjects 
who  apparently  are  robust  Of  course,  in  the  latter  instance,  ^  catching 
cold'*  is  assigned  as  the  cause;  the  inflammation  is  called  a  rheumatic 
mflaromation,  and  the  destruction  of  the  larynx  which  follows  is  called 
.  AcumaHc  Luyngeal  phthisis. 
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Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^The  point  of  preferenoe  of  this  di^ 
order  is  the  perichondrium  of  the  criooid  cartilage ;  but  firom  this  point 
it  spreads  rapidly  to  the  coverings  of  the  other  cartilages.  At  first 
there  is  only  a  small  abscess  between  the  latter  and  its  sheath.  Very 
soon,  however,  the  cartilages  are  floating  in  a  sadk  of  pus,  formed  by 
the  perichondrium.  They  become  rough,  degenerate,  discolored,  after- 
ward thinned  and  softened,  and  then,  not  un&equently,  foil  to  pieces, 
fragment  by  ftagment  At  last,  the  pus  bursts  through  the  perichon- 
drium, and  runs  into  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  larynx.  At  times, 
too,  the  mucous  membrane  is  perforated;  pus  and  fragments  of  carti- 
lage Ml  into  the  larynx  and  are  coughed  up ;  or  else  the  pus  forces  its 
way  to  the  external  surfeu^  Abscesses  and  sinuses  of  the  neck  are 
thus  formed,  and  the  pus  and  fragments  of  cartilage  are  discharged  ex- 
ternally or  into  the  pharynx.  In  rare  instances  recovery  has  taken 
place,  the  lost  cartilage  being  replaced  by  dense  fibrous  tissue. 

Symptoms  and  Couese. — As  a  rule,  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  are 
not  rendered  easier  of  comprehension  by  any  arbitraiy  and  artificial 
classification  according  to  stages,  but  rather  the  reverse.  When,  how- 
ever,  as  in  perichondritis  laiyngea,  very  distinct  phases  form  natural 
divisions  in  its  course,  the  study  by  stages  is  both  commendable  and 
Tdractical. 

In  its  first  stage  the  symptoms  are  obscure,  but,  as  in  all  inflamma* 
tion  of  dense  imjrielding  structures,  the  disease  is  attended  by  greater 
pain  than  occurs  in  other  affections  of  the  larynx ;  and,  as  the  inflamma- 
tion generally  begins  at  an  insignificant  point,  the  painful  region  is  also 
quite  limited  in  extent  One  might  readily  be  led  to  suppose  that  a  for* 
eign  body  were  lodged  in  the  larynx ;  the  more  so,  as  the  pain  is  com- 
bined with  an  irrepressible  cough. 

In  the  second  stage,  hoarseness,  aphonia,  harsh  cough,  and  character^ 
istic  symptoms  of  intense  dyspnoea  and  laryngeal  stricture  set  in,  arising 
either  gradually,  as  the  perichondrium  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
tended by  the  increasing  volimie  of  pus,  and  is  pushed  further  into  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx,  or  suddenly,  by  its  perforation  and  by  e£fusion  of 
the  matter  below  it,  into  the  submucous  tissue.  Many  patients  perish  in 
this  stage. 

In  some  cases  a  third  stage  is  added.  The  pus  wliich  has  accumih 
lated  under  the  perichondrium,  or  the  submucous  tissue,  bursts  through 
its  confines.  The  symptoms  of  laryngeal  stricture  disappear.  I  have 
seen  a  yoimg  girl  in  the  most  frightful  danger  of  suffocation  relieved 
on  the  instant,  and  rendered  completely  convalescent,  after  expectonip 
ang  quantities  of  pus,  and  with  it  the  entire  left  arytenoid  cartilage,  in 
a  state  of  maceration. 

But,  even  in  such  cases,  after  a  time,  the  patients  usually  perish  in  a 
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State  of  marasmus,  in  consequenoe  of  the  continiianoe  of  the  maladj, 
the  suppuration,  and  the  fever  bj  which  it  is  attended. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  laiyngeal  perichondritis  can,  of 
course^  be  onlj  a  treatment  of  symptoms,  seeing  that  the  disease  is  not 
generally  recognizable  imtil  after  tiie  effusion  has  formed  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue.  There  then  remains  nothing  to  do  except  to  perform 
tncheotom  J,  and  this  operation  and  the  opening  of  any  abscesses  about 
the  neck  are  about  the  only  measures  at  our  disposal,  and  even  they  are 
merely  palliativa 

KEUR0SE8,^NERV0US  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX, 

Deranged  sensibility  of  the  larynx,  excessively  exalted  excitability 
of  its  sensory  fibres  (hyperaesthesia),  and  their  abnormally  diminished 
sensibility  (anaesthesia)  are  never  observed  as  independent  diseases. 
We  may  count  certain  cases  of  globus  hystericus  and  of  spasmodic 
oougfa,  in  hysterical  persons,  to  the  first  of  these  forms.  True,  persons 
suffering  fit>m  the  latter  complaint  do  not  complain  of  abnormal  sensi- 
bility in  the  larynx,  but  the  coughing-fits  to  which  they  are  subject  are 
to  be  regarded  as  reflex  phenomena,  independent  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  sensoiy  nerve-fibres,  whose  excitability  is  increased.  The 
neuroses  of  the  motor  function  in  the  laiynx  are  divisible  into  hypercp- 
netis  and  ocineHs ;  into  spasm  and  palsy.  We  shall  treat  of  each  in 
the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER   X. 

SPASM  OF  THB  MUSCLES  OF  THE  GLOTTIS — ^SPASMUS  6L0TTIDIS — ASTHMA 
LABTVOEITM — ASTHMA  ACUTUM  Mn.LART — ^ASTHMA  THTMICUM — ^LA- 
BTirOXSMUS   STBIDULUS. 

Etiology. — ^This  disease  depends  upon  a  morbid  excitement  of  the 
nerves,  by  means  of  which  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  is 
effected.  By  unifonn  shortening  of  all  the  muscles  at  once,  the  vocal 
chords  become  tightly  stretched,  and  the  glottis  is  dosed.  The  term 
laryngeal  asthma,  or  laryngismus  stridulus,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  oocurrence  of  such  reflex  symptoms  during  any  inflammatory  dis- 
order of  the  laiyngeal  mucous  membrane.  It  seems  rather  to  be  an 
independent  affection  of  the  par  vagum,  or  of  its  recurrent  branch,  due 
either  to  pressure  along  some  part  of  the  course  of  one  of  these  nerves 
or  to  centric  initation  at  the  root  of  the  vagus;  or  else  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  regard  its  exalted  sensibility  as  a  reflex  phenomenon  arising 
finro  excitement  of  some  other  nervous  trunk.  In  most  cases  the 
pathogeny  of  this  disease  is  obscure. 
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Spasm  of  die  glottis  occurs  almost  exclusively  during  childhood|  and 
especially  in  the  first  year  of  life.  It  is  most  frequent  during  the  period 
of  the  first  dentition.  Romberg  considers  congenital  predisposition  to 
exist  beyond  doubt^  as  in  many  families  almost  all  the  children  in  suo- 
oession  are  affected  by  the  disease.  In  great  cities,  and  among  children 
brought  up  by  ihe  bottle,  it  seems  to  be  more  common  than  in  the 
country  and  among  children  who  receive  the  breast  Among  aduliSi 
none  but  hysterical  persons  suffer  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  these 
only  exceptionally.  There  have  been  solitary  cases  noted  in  which  hy> 
teria  has  produced  death  by  protracted  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis, 
but  I  have  seldom  seen  instances  in  which  such  spasm  had  attained  even 
a  dangerous  degree  of  intensity  in  hysterical  persons. 

Anatomical  Appbabances. — Enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland, 
which  Kopp  regarded  as  the  organic  cause  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,  in 
many  instances  does  not  exist  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  soft  occiput 
of  JElaUsaer  (a  rachitic  phenomenon).  Enlai^ment  and  degeneration  of 
the  glands  of  the  throat  and  bronchi,  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy,  of 
hjpersemia,  or  of  exudative  processes  in  the  brain,  are  in  part  accidental, 
and  in  part  (as  we  have  said  regarding  the  pathogeny)  are  matters  not  al- 
ways  found  post  mortem  after  asthma  laiyngeum.  At  all  events,  we  must 
find  the  larynx  apparently  sound  if  the  autopsy  is  to  bear  out  the  diagnoaa 

Symptoms  and  Coitbse. — ^The  course  of  the  disease,  like  that  of  most 
neuroses,  is  an  interrupted  one,  marked  by  paroxysms  and  intervals  of  ex« 
emption.  A  sudden  violent  interruption  of  the  respiration,  which  may 
last  for  several  minutes,  is  pathognomonic  of  the  seizure.  By-and-by  the 
air  again  begins  to  penetrate  into  or  out  from  the  glottis,  which  at  fijrst  is 
completely  closed,  and  still  remains  contracted.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
attack  is  accompanied  by  the  often-mentioned  prolonged  whistling,  in- 
spiratory noise,  the  fear,  the  restlessness,  the  livid  coimtenance,  the 
strenuous  contraction  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  and  the  position  up 
right,  or  bent  forward.  After  a  few  minutes,  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
forgotten  his  fright,  he  is  completely  restored.  There  is  no  cough  in 
laryngeal  asthma,  as  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  and  the  vocal 
chords  are  healthy;  nor,  as  the  vocal  chords  are  neither  relaxed  nor 
thickened,  is  there  any  hoarseness.  If,  therefore,  we  only  hold  £ast  to 
the  idea  that  laryngeal  asthma  is  a  nervous  affection  of  the  par  vagum,  it 
becomes  easy  to  avoid  aU  confusion  of  it  with  croup,  or  with  those  noc- 
turnal attacks  of  dyspnoea  which  accompany  catarrh  of  the  laiynx. 

In  many  instances  the  spasm  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  motor 
fibres  of  the  vagus  alone.  Sometimes  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
Sngers  and  toes,  or  of  the  hands  and  feet,  accompany  the  attack,  or 
cramps  of  these  parts  alternate  with  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Occasionally 
even  general  convulsions  occur,  in  wnich  the  sufferer  may  perish. 
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The  paroxysms  thus  described  take  place  at  vaiying  intervaJs;  a 
week  or  more  may  pass  without  their  repetition.  In  bad  cases  the  fits 
multiply,  and  follow  one  another  more  closely,  and  it  is  these  cases  that 
are  most  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  general  convulsions.  There  always 
remains  a  great  tendency  to  relapse,  which  is  still  to  be  feared,  even 
though  a  child  have  remained  for  months  without  a  paroxysm.  Finally, 
instances  have  no  doubt  been  observed  in  which  laryngeal  asthma  has 
shown  itself  but  once,  never  again  to  recur.  In  rare  instances  a  par- 
oxysm terminates  in  suffocation,  the  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  conse- 
quent privation  of  oxygen,  outlasting  the  endurance  of  the  organisnL 
The  pallid  face  assimies  a  deathly  hue,  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  child 
sinks  back  and  expires. 

Tbsaticbnt. — ^The  indication  as  to  cause  cannot  be  met,  as  the 
causes  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  are  obscura  However,  we  should  en- 
deavor most  carefully  to  aUay  all  disorders  of  digestion  and  nutrition  in 
children  who  show  a  tendency  to  this  malady,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
enqdoyment  of  specifics  of  doubtful  efficacy.  This  is  what  is  meant 
when  we  prescribe  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  other  remedies  in  spasm  of  the 
glottis*  Children  fed  by  hand  should  be  placed  to  the  breast  when  they 
show  signs  of  the  disease.  In  older  children,  examine  the  milk,  and 
cause  the  nourishment  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  attack  to  be  changed, 
and  so  forth. 

In  hysterical  glottic  spasm,  the  causal  indication  first  of  all  demands 
treatment  of  the  main  disease.  Meantime  the  hysterical  symptoms,  like 
an  other  hysterical  manifestations,  are  to  be  combated  by  psychical 
measoresL  I  have  cured  both  glottic  cramp  and  glottic  palsy  by  means 
of  local  faradization  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  the  treatment  undoubtedly 
acting  solely  by  the  psychological  effect  which  it  produced. 

The  indicatio  morbi  in  this  obscure  and  incomprehensible  affection 
is  equally  difficult  of  fulfilment  Mornberg  recommends  and  lauds  the 
effects  of  the  aqua  foetida  anti-hysterica  which  he  orders  for  children  in 
their  fiist  year,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  simple  Sjrrup,  a  small  spoonful 
four  to  Ax  times  a  day.  If^  in  spite  of  the  assafoetida,  the  seizures  recun 
we  may  give  musk  instead,  a  medicine  almost  universally  prized  as  a 
specific.  (Moschi  gr.  iij. — ^iv.,  gum.  mimos.  3ss.,  syr.  simpL,  aqua 
fceniculi,  ftft  |j,  Hq.  ammon.  succin.  3j.  ni.  s.  a  teaspoonful  ever? 
two  hours.) 

Daring  the  fit  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  patient  medicine,  as  he  i& 
maUe  to  swallow.  We  should  instruct  the  parents  to  take  the  child  up 
as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  begins,  to  fan  it  in  firesh  air,  to  rub  its  back, 
and  to  administer  a  clyster  of  camomile  or  valerian  tea.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  mustard  plaster  in  readiness,  and  to  lay  it  upon  the  precordium 
whec  the  fit  occurs.    If  the  injections  of  camomile  or  valerian  fail,  it  is 
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lidvisable  to  substitute  a  djster  of  assafoetida.     (AssafceticL  3 
vitelL  ov.  no.  j.  Til  f.  emulsio.  c.  infus.  valerian  5  ss —  5  ^^-    8.  for  tw<* 
clysters.) 

CHAPTER   XI. 

paralysis  of  the  mcsclss  of  thb  glottis. — ^dysphonia  (apho^na 

pabalttica). 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  manj  cases  of  supposed  spasm  of  the 
glottic  muscles,  instead  of  spasm,  there  has  been  palsy.  According  to 
JRomberg^  the  signs  of  palsy  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  of  the  par 
vagum  consist  in  fits  of  oppression,  amounting  almost  to  suffocation,  in 
noisy,  hissing  respiration,  and  whispering,  hoarse  voice,  and,  above  all,  in 
dyspnoea,  aggravated  by  every  vigorous  inspiratory  act,  symptoms  easily 
accounted  for,  at  least  in  children.  In  treating  of  the  dyspnoea  of  croup, 
we  have  alluded  to  the  strong  resemblance  between  it  and  that  produced 
in  young  animals  by  dividing  the  par  vagum  or  its  recurrent  branch ;  and 
we  then  gave  so  full  an  account  of  the  physiology  of  this  &ct  that  we 
may  now  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  already  been  said.  Turning  from 
this  rare  and  insuffidently-studied  form  of  paralysis  of  the  glottis,  let  us 
now  briefly  direct  our  attention  to  that  form  of  loss  of  power  of  its 
muscles  in  which  the  respiration  proceeds  undisturbed,  while  the  defec- 
tive innervation  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  modifies  the  vibrations  of 
the  vocal  chords,  or  renders  the  occurrence  of  sonorous  vibrations  im- 
possible. We  are  accustomed  to  call  these  cases  ^  nervous,^'  or,  better, 
paralytic  dysphonia,  or  aphonia,  or  phonetic  paralysis. 

Etiology. — ^The  £eu^  of  the  existence  of  a  paralytic  aphonia  was  no 
doubtful  matter,  even  before  the  introduction  of  laryngoscopy.  In* 
stances  in  which  loss  of  voice  constituted  the  sole  symptom  of  laryngeal 
disease,  which  had  arisen  suddenly,  and  afterward  as  suddenly  had  sub- 
sided, scarcely  admitted  of  any  other  interpretation  than  this.  But  it 
has  only  been  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  that  we  have  obtained 
more  accurate  Imowledge  of  the  important  part  which  the  motor  dis* 
orders  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  play  as  the  proximate  causes  of  hoarse- 
ness and  aphonia. 

In  most  cases  in  which  laryngoscopy  has  discovered  imperfection,  or 
:otal  inaction  of  one  or  of  several  muscles  of  the  larynx,  the  palqr  was 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  or  chronic  catarrh,  or  other  laiyngeal  affec- 
tion. This  form  of  paralysis  is  very  closely  related  to  the  subparalytic 
condition  which  we  at  times  observe  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
bronchi,  stomach,  intestines,  and,  above  all,  of  the  urinary  bladder  when 
m  a  state  of  chronic  catarrh.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  but 
that  the  muscles,  or  their  finer  nervous  fibrillae,  participate  in  the  nutritive 
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iisorder  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  other  instances  the  paralysis 
manifestly  depends  upon  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  the  course  of  the 
par  vagum  or  its  ascending  branch.  To  this  category  belong  the  inter- 
esting cases  of  phonic  palsy  resulting  from  pressure  and  tension  of  the 
recurrent  branch  of  the  par  vagum  by  aortic  aneurism,  carcinomata^ 
enlai^ged  or  degenerated  bronchial  glands,  pleuritic  thickenings  about 
the  apices  of  tuberculous  lungs,  etc  Certain  observations  render  it 
quite  probable  that  ^^ a  cold"  may  produce  nutritive  disorder  in  the 
vagus  or  the  recurrent,  whereby  its  irritability  is  destroyed,  so  that  the 
muscsles  which  it  supplies  become  paralyzed.  Hereafter  we  shall  learn 
that  rheumatic  palsy  of  the  fEudal,  a  cutaneous  nerve  much  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  cold,  is  one  of  the  most  common  instances  of  this  form 
of  paralysis.  It  is  doubtful  whether  palsy  of  the  glottis  arising  from 
metaOio  poisoning,  especially  lead-poisoning,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of 
peripheral  or  centric  origin.  This  holds  true  also  in  the  cases  of  the 
paialytio  aphonia  which  often  remains  after  typhus  and  diphtheria,  and 
in  the  still  more  enigmatical  malarial  palsies. 

It  is  very  rare  for  a  phonic  palsy  of  the  glottic  muscles  to  have  a 
oentrio  origin — ^that  is,  for  it  to  arise  from  an  affection  of  the  brain,  or 
of  the  oervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  majority  of  cases  of 
serious  disease  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  sufferers  lose  the  power  of 
speech,  are  not  taken  into  consideration  here,  as  in  them  palsy  of  the 
glottic  musdes  can  neither  be  proved,  nor  is  it  even  probable — ^the  few 
shambling  and  awkward  words  which  this  kind  of  patient  is  still  able  to 
utter  being  usually  pronoimced  in  a  loud,  unaltered  voice. 

Next  in  frequence  to  the  forms  just  treated  of  comes  hysterical 
aphonia.  I  have  met  with  this  affection  with  comparative  frequence, 
both  in  males  and  females.  We  cannot  properly  include  hysteric  palsy 
dther  in  the  centric  or  peripheral  forms  of  the  disease,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term.  I  prefer  to  follow  the  example  of  Jiomber^,  who 
calls  certain  forms  of  spasm  ^  psychical  spasm,"  and  to  designate  hys- 
teno  palsy  as  "psychical  palsy."  In  this  affection  the  excitability  of 
the  peripheral  nerves  is  manifestly  retained,  and  its  dependence  upon 
ittstzitive  derangement  in  the  motor  centres  is  in  the  highest  degree  im* 
probable.  On  the  other  hand,  psychological  influences  have  so  marked 
an  effect  upon  the  appearance  .and  disappearance  of  hysterical  palsy, 
and  especially  of  hysterical  aphonia,  that  we  may  almost  with  certainty 
ascribe  its  origin  to  that  portion  of  the  brain  concerned  in  the  function 
of  the  higher  psychical  acts. 

Akatomical  Appeabancbs. — ^The  anatomical  alterations  which  give 
nse  to  phonic  palsy  of  the  glottis  are  but  rarely  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration in  the  cadaver,  excepting  in  cases  wh^e  the  paralysis  is  depend- 
ent upon  8tru(.«tural  change  in  the  larynx,  or  in  which  the  nervous 
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trunks  are  compressed  by  tumors,  pleuritic  induration,  and  ihe  lika 
Turk  and  Gerhardt  have  shown  that,  in  cases  of  long-standing  palsy, 
the  laryngeal  muscles,  like  other  musdes,  undergo  atroph j  and  lat^ 
degeneration. 

Syhftoms  and  Coubse. — We  are  not  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  physiological  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  and,  moreoyer, 
our  knowledge  as  to  how  far  lack  of  power  in  one  can  be  compensated 
for  by  additional  exertion  on  the  part  of  others,  is  insufficient  to  enable  us 
to  say  with  confidence  what  modification  of  the  voice  will  naturally  fbt 
low  palsy  of  any  individual  muscle,  or  group  of  musdes.  Pathological 
observations  of  pure  paralysis  of  the  glottis,  independent  of  relaxation 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  are  not  numerous  enough  as  yet  to  admit  of  a 
dear,  comprehensive  view  of  the  relations  of  its  partial  paralysis  to  any 
particular  derangement  of  phonation.  Meanwhile,  through  the  labors 
of  Turk  and  Xetrrn,  and,  above  all,  through  that  of  Gerhardt^  the  path 
is  already  beaten  out,  and  some  ground  has  been  gained.  Consistently 
with  the  purpose  of  this  volume,  I  must  confine  myself  to  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  few,  merdy,  of  the  most  important  of  the  facta  set  forth  in 
these  detailed  works. 

As  palsy  of  the  musdes  of  the  glottis  generally  prevents  the  normal 
tension,  and  approach  to  one  anoUier  of  the  vocal  chords,  hoarseness 
and  aphonia  are  the  most  common  symptoms  of  this  affection,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  approximation  and  tension  of  the  vocal  chords 
in  straining,  coughing,  and  swallowing  are  not  impeded.  This  form  Titri 
calls  ^  phonic  palsy  of  the  glottis-dosers,"  in  oontradistinctioii  to  the 
rarer  *^  general  palsy  of  the  glottis-dosers,"  in  which  the  performance 
of  the  acts  just  alluded  to  is  also  embarrassed  by  the  non-dosure  of  the 
glottis.  But  hoarseness  and  aphonia  are  not  the  only  forms  of  dysphonia 
in  the  disease  in  question,  since  the  palsy  does  not  always  affect  the 
glotti&dosers.  Gases  occur,  not  only  as  a  result  of  catarrh,  but  also  of 
compression  or  irritation  of  the  recurrent,  in  which  the  musdes  of  one 
half  of  the  laiynx  become  paralyzed,  the  other  half  remaining  unaffected, 
and  in  these  cases  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  permanent  falsetto  voice 
is  the  result,  a  circumstance  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  the  soimd  vocal  chord  vibrates  in  normal  manner,  while  the  edge 
of  the  palsied  chord  remaining  near  the  median  line,  but  subjected  to 
little  or  no  tension,  cannot  be  thrown  into  vibration.  Palsy  confined  to 
the  thyn>aiytenoid  musdes,  by  which  merdy  the  shortening  and  tension 
of  the  vocal  chords  are  embarrassed,  according  to  Gerhardt^  results  not 
only  in  the  production  of  too  deep  a  tone,  but  also  in  incapadfy  to  pro 
duce  a  tone  other  than  this  deep  one;  hence  a  true  monotony  of  the 
voice.  These  brief  hints  may  serve  as  incentives  to  study  of  the  works 
mentioned,  and  induce  new  mvestigation  of  this  interesting  subject 
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The  diagnosia  of  palsj  of  the  glottis  is  of  course  only  possible  b j 
means  of  the  laiyngosoope.  In  palsy  of  the  glottis-doseis,  laryngosoopic 
observation  reveals  that,  during  attempted  phonation,  the  rima  glottidis 
remiuns  open,  and  the  diords  do  not  tremble  as  they  should  do.  In 
palsy  of  one  side  of  the  glottis,  the  point  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage 
stands  out  in  a  remarkable  manner,  reaching  to  the  median  line,  or  even 
overstepping  it  toward  the  other  side.  The  inner  edge  of  the  palsied 
chord  comes  almost  to  the  middle  line.  Upon  drawing  breath,  or  upon 
an  attempt  to  speak  or  cough,  there  is  little  or  no  motion  in  the  aryte* 
noid  cartilage  and  the  vocal  chord  of  the  affected  side.  In  palsy  of  the 
thyro-aiytenoid  muscle,  according  to  QerhardZ^  the  glottis  vocalis  forms 
A  somewhat  wide  ellipse  when  the  patient  attempts  to  speak. 

Tbsaticent. — ^In  treatment  of  palsy  of  the  glottis,  it  is  important 
above  all  things  to  meet  the  causal  indication.  When  the  palsy  has 
arisen  in  the  course  of  a  catarrhal  attack,  energetic  local  treatment  of 
the  main  affection,  particularly  by  use  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver, 
promises  the  best  results.  In  paralysis  attributable  to  derangements  in 
the  course  of  the  nervous  trunks,  a  treatment  of  the  cause  is  in  many 
instances  impracticable ;  in  others,  the  reabsoiption  of  a  strumous  deposit, 
the  resolution  of  an  enlaiged  lymphatic,  judicious  management  of  metal- 
lic poisoning,  perhaps  the  administration  of  qiiinine,  by  allaying  the 
cause,  cure  the  palsy.  In  centric  paralysis,  therapeutics  are  always 
powerless.  On  the  other  hand,  in  hysterical  cases,  a  systematic  and 
cautious  management  of  the  primary  complaint  most  frequently  has  a 
permanent  effect 

We  can  seldom  meet  the  indications  of  the  disease  itself^  as  most  of 
tliem  proceed  from  irreparable  nutritive  disturbance  of  centric  or  peri- 
pheral nerves.  An  exception  is  made  in  this  respect  by  the  somewhat 
small  class  of  cases  in  which  the  normal  irritability  of  peripheral  nerves 
has  suffered  from  too  long<x)ntinued  rest,  or  in  which  it  has  been  im- 
perfectly reestablished,  after  removal  of  the  original  cause  of  the  palsy. 
In  methodical  excitement  of  the  nerves  by  the  induced  electric  current, 
we  possess  a  most  efficacious  remedy.  The  indication  for  the  employ- 
ment of  localized  fiiradization  having  grown  more  precise,  the  curative 
power  originally  ascribed  to  it,  which  upon  its  introduction  into  prac- 
tice was  estimated  to  be  a  panacea  against  aQ  forms  of  palsy,  has, 
within  the  past  few  years,  grown  much  more  limited,  exactly  as  was 
predicted  by  Ziemsserij  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction. 

It  is  therefore  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  localized  feutidi- 
zataoa  should  seem  to  have  a  curative  action,  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  in  palsy  of  the  glottis  than  in  all  other  forms  of  paralysis.  In 
the  few  yeais  which  have  passed  since  we  have  learned  to  diagnosticate 
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glottio  palsies  with  certaintj,  an  astonishinglj  great  number  of  cures 
have  been  broiight  about  by  the  application  of  the  induced  current 
{AUhaus  alone  has  cured  deven  out  of  thirteen  cases.)  In  certain  in- 
stances the  sufierers  were  made  well  of  their  aphonia  at  the  first  sitting. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  an  improvement,  at  least,  was  apparent  at  the 
first  application,  and  the  treatment  xemained  without  effect  in  but  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  those  upon  whom  it  was  employed. 
Had  these  cures  been  performed  upon  cases  of  mere  hysteric  aphonia, 
they  would  be  easy  of  explanation,  since,  according  to  my  previous  ex- 
perience, I  have  often  enough  seen  hysteric  aphony  made  to  vanish  by 
means  of  psychical  emotions  of  a  lighter  kind  than  that  which  the  i^ 
plication  of  the  electrodes  to  the  throat  produces ;  but  these  cures  were 
performed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  glottic  palsy.  From  my  great 
reliance  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  witnesses,  I  do  not  fed  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  facts ;  but  I  hope  that  further  observation  will  furnish 
an  explanation  to  this  very  remarkable  phenomenon. 

In  order  to  stimulate  ^e  laiyngeus  superior,  according  to  Chrhardl^ 
we  select  the  point  of  the  throat  corresponding  to  the  superior  horn  of 
the  th3rroid  cartilage;  to  exdte  the  recurrent,  we  choose  the  point  cor* 
responding  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  itsdfl  To  fiuadize  the  recurrent,  it 
b  best  to  apply  one  dectrode  at  the  spot  above  named,  and  the  other 
over  the  manubrium  stemi 
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CEAPTEB    I. 

DTPES^MIA  AND  CATARRH  OF  THE  AIR-PA8SA6ES  AlH)  BRONCHlAf 

MirCOUS  KEMBRANS. 

Etiology. — ^We  have  already  stated  that  every  considerable  hyper- 
lemia  gives  lise  to  a  series  of  nutritive  and  functional  disorders,  known 
68  catarrh;  and  that,  if  catarrh  be  included  among  the  inflammatory 
affections,  the  tefrms  hypersemia  and  inflammation  must  be  regarded  as 
synonymous,  although  the  words  are  not  generally  considered  identical 
in  meaning. 

Predisposition  to  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  as 
Tariable  as  is  predisposition  to  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  developing  either 
readilyi  or  with  difficulty,  from  the  same  causes,  according  to  individ- 
ual peculiarity.  ^  An  increased  susceptibility  of  the  skin  to  change  of 
temperature,"  or  an  **  augmented  vulnerability  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes," is  simply  an  hypothetical  assumption  to  which  we  have  recourse, 
where  no  other  explanation  is  at  hand,  to  account  for  the  excessive 
liability  in  certain  persons  to  suffer  firom  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  upon 
slight  exposure.  Experience,  however,  permits  us  to  bring  fon^^urd 
certain  particular  conditions  as  predisposing  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
in  childhood,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  dentition,  there  is  a 
strong  tendencjr  to  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  general  and  of 
the  bronchi  in  particular.  We  daily  hear  it  said  that  children  have 
''a  tooth-oough,"  and  hear  intestinal  catarrh  of  this  period  called  a 
^  tooth-diairhoea." 

In  middle  age  this  predisposition  diininishes ;  in  old  age,  again,  it  i^ 
more  marked,  senile  chronic  catarrh  becoming  a  most  frequent  com 
plaint,  and  furnishing  a  large  contingent  to  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 
Secondly:  badly-fed,  flabby  individuals  show  immistakable  general  pre> 
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disposition  to  catarrh,  and,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  even  trifling 
irritants,  arc  much  more  liable  to  bronchial  catarrh  than  well-nourished 
persons  of  firmer  fibre.  This  predisposition  depends,  probably,  upon 
increased  susceptibility,  or  feebler  capacity  for  withstanding  noxious 
influences ;  or  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  poor  nutritive  condition  and 
weak  resisting  power  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  yielding  nature 
of  the  tissues  through  which  they  run.  An  augmented  tendency  to  hy* 
penemia  and  to  increased  transudation  would  result  from  such  a  con« 
dition.  The  disposition  to  catarrh  in  general,  and  hence  to  bronchial 
catarrh,  seen  in  scrofula  and  rickets,  should  also  be  placed  under  this 
heading.  Thirdly :  those  who  have  often  suffered  from  bronchial  ca^ 
tarrh  show  a  proneness  to  the  disease ;  chronic  disease  of  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs  augments  this  inclination,  if  it  does  not  give  rise 
to  the  disease  itsel£  The  old  saying,  "  Ubi  irritatio  ibi  affluxua^ 
still  holds  good ;  although  the  afflux  is  only  produced  by  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  leading  to  the  point  of  irritation,  or  by  defective  resisting 
power  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  due  to 
attraction.  Lastly :  the  liability  to  this  affection  is  less  among  those 
who  inure  themselves  to  exposure. 

The  exciting  causes  of  bronchial  catarrh,  which  act  more  or  less 
readily,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  individual,  are  as  follows : 
First :  it  may  proceed  from  an  impeded  evacuation  of  the  bronchial  veins. 
For  the  bronchial  arteries  which  spring  from  the  aorta,  or  intercostal 
arteries,  transmit  only  a  portion  of  their  blood  into  the  bronchial  veins, 
whence  it  proceeds  by  the  vena  azygos  into  the  vena  cava.  Another 
portion  of  the  blood  of  the  small  bronchial  veins  flows  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  into  the  pulmonary  veins ;  hence,  both  in  contrac- 
tion of  the  mitral  valve,  impeding  the  outflow  from  the  left  auricle, 
and  in  cases  of  insufficience  of  the  mitral,  with  systolic  regurgitation 
from  ventricle  to  auricle,  and  consequent  impeded  outflow  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  vein,  the  immediate  effect  will 
be,  hypersemia  of  the  lungs  (that  is,  capillary  engorgement  of  the  al- 
veoli) ;  yet,  if  the  cardiac  lesion  be  severe,  bronchial  catarrh  not  only 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  but  one  of  the  most  phj'siological  and  in- 
evitable symptoms  which  arise.  To  understand  this  condition,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  a  part  of  the  blood  of  the  bronchial  muoous 
membrane  flows  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart  instead  of  the  right 
The  fact  that  chronic  affections  of  the  pulmonary  substance  are  com* 
plicated  with  bronchial  catarrh  is  ascribable  to  the  above-mentioned  ar* 
rangement  of  the  vessels ;  for  if  the  circulation  of  the  lung-tissue  be  de- 
ranged, then  the  task  of  the  smaller  bronchial  veins  in  returning  blood 
to  the  pulmonary  veins  will  be  increased,  so  that  engorgement  arises  in 
the  corresponding  bronchi,  which  becomes  all  the  more  intense  if  any  of 
the  bronchial  veins  be  compressed  by  inflammatory  foci  or  by  growths. 
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Secondly.  If  the  current  of  the  blood  in  the  great  branches  of  the 
aorta  encounter  an  obstacle,  and  more  especially  if  the  aortic  stream 
itself  be  impeded  below  the  point  of  origin  of  the  bronchial  arteries,  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  is  augmented  in  the  other  arteries  which  are  not 
compressed  or  otherwise  constricted,  and  hyperaemia  ensues  throughout 
the  range  of  their  capillary  system.  As  an  instance  of  this  process 
(which  Vvrchow  aptly  terms  "  collateral  fluxion  ")  we  find  sometimes 
that,  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  liquid  in 
the  peritonseum,  or  by  accumulations  of  excrement  or  gas  in  the  intes- 
tines, augmented  pressure  from  within  takes  place  in  the  bronchial  and 
carotid  arteries,  resulting  in  **  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs."  So  in 
the  cold  stage  of  intermitting  fever  the  circulation  encounters  a  mate- 
rial obstruction  (throughout  the  periphery  of  the  body),  £rom  the  cutis 
anserina,  and  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  of  the  hyperssmia,  and  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  often  complicate  intermitting  fever,  and  of  the 
cough  which,  in  certain  patients,  is  very  distressing  during  the  attack. 

Thirdly.  Irritants  which  act  directly  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
such  as  dust,  vapors,  too  cold  or  too  hot  air,  occasion  in  it  hyperaemia 
and  catarrh.  Those  who  follow  certain  trades,  as  bakers,  millers,  and, 
above  all,  stonensutters,  suffer  constantly  from  this  disorder. 

Fourthly  stands  chilling  of  the  external  skin,  and  the  action  upon 
it  of  a  sudden  change  of  temperature.  As  we  have  observed,  we  can- 
not satisfactorily  account  for  the  phenomenon,  almost  daily  observed, 
of  a  person  suffering  from  bronchial  catarrh  after  seating  himself  in  a 
draught  of  air  while  perspiring  freely.  The  process  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  collateral  fluxion,  since  a  mere  change  of  temperature  or  exposure  to  a 
current  of  air,  or  to  a  degree  of  cold  by  no  means  severe,  suffices  to  bring 
on  the  attack.  In  bleak,  damp  localities,  particularly  on  the  sea-side, 
such  exciting  causes  are  so  numerous  that  bronchial  catarrh  is  endemic. 

Fifthly.  It  forms  a  symptom  of  typhoid  fever,  measles,  and  small- 
pox. Here  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  morbid  state  of 
the  blood,  which  has  absorbed  some  deleterious  material,  with  the  nature 
of  which  we  are  unacquainted.  However,  although  we  cannot  explain 
what  we  see  upon  physiological  principles,  there  is  something  analogous 
to  it  in  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  which  we  can  produce  at  will  by 
the  exhibition  of  an  inorganic  mat-erial  (iodide  of  potassium)  in  large 
doses.  As  is  well  known,  a  very  violent  bronchial  catarrh,  often 
accompanied  by  an  exanthema  of  the  skin,  not  unfrequently  arises 
during  the  employment  of  this  agent,  no  other  irritant  having  come 
into  operation  meantime  either  upon  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

Sixthly.  Under  the  operation  of  unknown  atmospheric  or  telluric 
influences,  from  time  to  time,  epidemics  arise,  in  which  very  extensive 
catarrh  occurs,  with  unusually  severe  constitutional  disturbance.     It  is 
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doubtful  if  an  mfection  like  that  of  the  acute  exanthemata  be  the  cause 
of  this  complaint|  to  which  it  bears  a  certain  similaiily.  Such  an  ei»- 
demic,  the  ^^grippcy"  or  influenza,  appeared  in  the  year  1732,  and, 
travelling  through  Europe,  from  east  to  west,  attadced  at  least  one  half 
of  its  population.  The  disease  was  a  dangerous  one,  especiallj  for  diit 
dren  and  for  old  persons,  partly  from  the  intenaly  of  the  fever,  partly 
through  extension  of  the  local  affection  into  the  pulmonaiy  alveoli,  and 
partly  from  participation  of  the  intestmal  mucous  membrane  in  the  com- 
plaint, and  from  other  complications.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
repeated  epidemics  of  influenza,  particularly  in  1800  and  1835.  With 
this  repeated  reappearance  of  the  malady,  tiie  vicious  custom  has  gradu- 
ally crept  into  use,  both  among  physicians  and  people,  of  calling  all  the 
non-epidemic  bronchial  catarrhs  influenza,  when  associated  with  violent 
general  disturbance,  and  showing  unusual  obstinacy,  or  when  the  intes- 
tinal canal  takes  part  in  the  disorder,  using  the  term  gastno  influenza 
(ffostrische  Orippe).  This  bad  custom  has,  in  one  respect,  its  advan* 
tage.  No  one  suffering  from  a  mere  catarrhal  fever  is  willing  to  consider 
himself  seriously  ill,  or  to  keep  his  bed.  For  an  attack  of  ^  influenza,^ 
however,  he  is  content  to  lay  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Finally,  we  must  observe  that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  exciting 
causes  of  catarrh  are  unknown,  unless  we  accept  the  explanation  with 
which  people  usually  content  themselves,  that  *'  they  must  have  taken 
cold  somewhere." 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^In  the  cadaver,  acute  catarrh  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  leaves  a  redness,  sometimes  diffuse,  sometimes 
mottled,  the  one  being  due  to  injection,  the  other  to  ecchymosis.  The 
mucous  membrane  has  a  clouded  look,  is  opaque,  relaxed,  and  tears 
easily.  This  condition  arises  from  infiltration  occasioned  by  the  aug- 
mented pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  capillaries.  Owing  to  this 
codema  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  which  the  submucous  tissue  partid- 
pates,  the  calibre  of  the  bronchi  is  reduced.  The  younger  the  subject^ 
the  smaller  the  calibre  of  the  tubes,  so  much  the  more  readily  does 
tumefiEiction  of  the  mucous  membrane  impede  or  prevent  access  of  air 
into  them,  especially  into  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitude.  This 
18  an  important  &ct  in  symptomatology,  particularly  as  regards  the  con 
trast  between  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  in  childhood  and  that  in  adults, 
and  in  the  difference  of  the  danger  from  the  disease  at  the  two  periods. 

At  first  the  mucous  membrane  is  dry,  or  covered  with  a  scanty, 
tcnadous,  transparent  secretion,  containing  but  few  young  cells,  and  a 
very  few  mature  detached  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium.  Somewhat  hter 
an  active  development  of  cells  usually  takes  place  upon  the  surfiioe,  the 
product  of  which,  when  mingled  with  the  secretion,  now  more  copiously 
and  freely  poured  out,  imparts  to  it  a  turbid,  yellowish  appearance. 
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Upon  opening  the  thorax,  if  the  finer  bronchi  be  obstructed  or 
ooduded  by  mucus,  the  lungs  evince  little  or  no  disposition  to  collapse. 
Indeed,  if  the  contraction  or  obstruction  have  attained  a  very  consid« 
erable  degree,  the  lungs  bulge  forcibly  out  of  the  opened  thorax,  so  as 
almost  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  chest  was  too  smaUL  And,  in 
point  of  hctj  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  has  not  sufiBced  to  acconmiodate 
the  lungs  without  compression  of  the  air  contained  in  them.  The  in- 
spiratory expansion  of  the  chest  has  ceased  with  death,  but  the  lungs 
have  not  been  able  to  diminiah  in  a  corresponding  manner,  because  the 
obstructed  bronchi  have  not  allowed  the  air  to  escape  from  the  alveolL 
This  appearance  has  nothing  in  common  with  emphysema,  with  which 
it  is  frequently  confounded. 

Chronic  bronchial  catarrh  usually  presents  to  view  a  more  intense 
brownish  or  dirty  reddening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Its  vessels  are 
^Ulated,  its  tissue  puffed  and  uneven,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more 
coherent  and  less  easily  torn.  The  mucous  membrane  itself  is  hyper- 
trophied,  and  the  fibrous  longitudinal  bands  and  muscular  layer  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  are  stfll  more  so.  As,  simultaneously  with  this 
thickening,  the  elasticity  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  fibrous 
coat  is  lost,  and  as  the  swollen,  sodden  bronchial  muscles  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  deprived  of  their  power  of  contraction,  a  diffuse  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi,  consequent  upon  relaxation  of  the  bronchial  wall, 
associates  itself,  in  many  cases,  to  chronic  bronchial  catarrh.  This  diffuse 
bronchial  dilatation  may  become  so  considerable  that,  upon  section,  even 
small  bronchi  gape  widely,  exhibiting  a  larger  calibre  than  the  branches 
from  which  they  spring. 

Sftocular  bronchial  dilatation,  which  is  usually  connected  with  im- 
portant changes  of  structure  in  its  surroimding  pulmonary  parenchyma, 
is  again  to  be  considered  while  treating  of  diseases  of  the  lung,  as  is  also 
emphysema,  one  of  the  common  sequelss  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh. 

In  many  cases  of  this  disease  there  lies  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
a  profuse  layer  of  yellowish  puriform  secretion,  containing  great  num> 
hem  of  young  granulated  cells,  with  divided  nuclei,  while  in  others  it  is 
sparingly  coated  by  a  tenacious,  glaiiy,  semi-transparent  substance.  The 
latter  form,  in  which  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues 
is  often  veiy  great,  is  called  dry  catarrh  {catarrh  sec).  In  the  former 
the  copious  secretion  often  completely  fills  the  smaller  bronchi,  while  in 
tiie  larger  it  is  frequently  mixed  with  air,  and  is  frothy. 

The  diffuse  and  follicular  catarrhal  ulceration  which  we  have  described 

as  occurring  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  seldom  appears 

upon  that  of  the  bronchi    Meinhard^  however,  claims  constantly  to 

have  noticed  it  in  the  finest  bronchi,  when  siurounded  by  tubercular  de* 

generation  of  the  lung  substance,  and  believes  that  the  disintegration  of 
6 
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the  tuberculous  pulmonaiy  tissue  proceeds  firom  tHis  ulceration  as  soon 
as  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  has  been  destroyed,  a  view  whidi  we  fidly 
share  with  him  as  regards  infiltrated  tuberculosis  (or  cheesy  pneumonia)* 

L  Acute  Catabbh  of  the  Trachea  and  Labgeb  Bbonchi. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — Acute  catarrh  of  the  trachea  and  greater 
bronchi  is  often  combined  with  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  that  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  of  the  conjunctiva.  More 
rarely  it  spreads  into  the  smaller  bronchi  The  greater  its  extent,  so 
much  the  more  frequently  does  it  begin  with  shivering,  and,  in  sensitive 
persons,  perhaps  even  with  a  chiH  This  chilliness,  however,  is  rarely 
confined  to  a  single  rigor,  and  this  is  an  important  point  of  distinctioa 
between  the  onset  of  a  catarrhal  and  of  an  inflammatory  fever.  It  often 
happens  that  throughout  the  whole  attack,  with  every  slight  alteration 
of  temperature,  or  upon  changing  the  linen,  and  especially  if  the  patient 
be  laid  in  a  firesh  bed,  shivering-fits  continue  to  recur.  During  the  in- 
tervals the  patient  experiences  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  without  any 
indication  from  the  thermometer  of  an  actual  increase  of  temperature. 
Added  to  this,  there  come  distressing  fix>ntal  headache,  pulsation  of  the 
temporal  arteries,  soreness  of  the  limbs,  sensation  of  pain  in  the  joints, 
increased  upon  pressure,  constituting  '^catarrhal  rheumatic  fever.'' 

Should  the  appetite  fisdl,  too,  and  the  tongue  become  coated,  we  even 
hear  *'  gastro-catarrhal-rheumatic  fever  "  spoken  o£  It  is  very  indicative 
of  catarrhal  fever  that  the  intense  feeling  of  weakness  does  not  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  trifling  elevation  of  temperature  and  frequence  of  the 
pulse,  which  seldom  exceeds  the  number  of  eighiy  to  a  hundred  beats 
per  minute.  In  children,  and  irritable  subjects,  delirium  sometimes  is 
added  to  these  sjmiptoms,  and  in  very  rare  instances,  and  in  exceedingly 
sensitive  children,  convulsions  may  take  place.  The  mother,  and  even 
the  physician,  may  be  temporarily  alarmed  by  these  manifestations,  until 
a  profuse  flow  from  the  nose,  or  repeated  sneezing,  allays  the  dread  of  a 
3ommencing  disease  of  the  brain.  In  such  a  case  the  doctor,  who,  the 
3ay  before,  with  a  long  fece,  has  been  applying  leeches  to  the  head, 
may  find  his  position  embarrassing,  now  that  the  harmlessness  of  the 
tase  has  become  obvious,  even  to  the  bystanders. 

Catarrh  of  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  is  not  always  attended  by 
fever,  often  running  its  course  from  beginning  to  end  without  it  ii 
most  cases  of  severity  it  is  accompanied  by  perverted  sensations  along 
the  course  of  the  air-passages  and  under  the  sternum.  Hence  the  sensa- 
tion of  tickling  after  inhah'ng  acrid  vapor,  and  the  feeling  of  soreness 
and  burning  in  the  chest.  Not  uncommonly,  the  integument  of  the 
sternum  is  unduly  sensitive,  and  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  sup 
posed  to  be  an  excitement  tnmsmitted  to  the  ^n  through  cential 
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ganglia  from  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
The  cough  is  not  quite  so  distressing  as  that  of  catarrh  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane,*  which  is  more  fully  provided  with  sensory  nerves. 
It  never  has  a  hoarse  tone  except  when  the  larynx  participates  in  the 
disease.  At  first  the  sputa  are  scanty,  or  entirely  wanting ;  afterward 
the  expectoration  becomes  more  copious ;  and,  as  the  secretion  only  pro- 
ceeds from  the  larger  bronchi,  a  few  efforts  suffice  to  cough  it  up.  The 
patients  say  that  the  ^'  cough  is  loose.^  In  the  beginning  the  sputa  are 
transparent  and  viscid ;  at  a  later  period  they  are  turbid  and  yellowish. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  real  dyspnoea  in  catarrh  of  the  trachea  and 
larger  bronchi;  or,  at  most,  there  is  but  a  slight  oppression,  and  the  pa- 
tients say  that  "  their  chest  is  stuffed  up."  A  swelling  even  of  consid- 
able  magnitude,  with  the  most  profiise  secretion,  is  incapable  of  ma- 
terially and  injuriously  diminishing  the  laf ge  calibre  of  these  channels. 

Percussion  of  the  chest  shows  no  change  of  sound  during  catarrh  of 
the  larger  bronchi.  The  vibrations  of  the  thorax,  and  its  capadty  for 
air,  remain  normal  Auscultation,  too,  often  gives  negative  results — 
that  is,  we  hear  everywhere  the  whispering  sound  which  the  inflowing 
air  creates  at  the  points  of  division  of  the  finer  bronchi,  and  in  the  air- 
vesicles,  and  which  we  call  vesicular  respiration.  All  thought  of  the 
graver  catarrh  of  the  minuter  bronchi  may  be  excluded,  and  catarrh  of 
the  larger  tubes  is  to  be  diagnosticated  when  we  hear  vesicular  breath- 
ing alone  in  the  chest  of  a  person  suffering  frx>m  cough  and  expecto- 
ration. When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  greater  bronchi  is  much 
•woUen  at  one  circumscribed  point,  the  air,  passing  through  it  as  through 
A  reed  pipe,  produces  a  buzzing,  humming  sound  (the  sonorous  rhon- 
cki::8),  audible  to  the  ear  applied  to  the  thorax,  not  only  over  the  point 
of  origin,  but  beyond,  and  often  with  perceptible  vibration  of  the  tho- 
racic walls.  If  an  accumulation  of  mucus  forms  within  the  bronchi, 
the  air  seta  the  liqtiid  in  motion,  or  bursts  through  it,  so  that  bubbles 
are  formed  and  broken,  causing  rattling  noises,  which,  as  the  bubbles 
are  larger  here  than  they  can  be  in  the  finer  tubes,  we  call  large  moist 
•itlfef,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rdles  in  the  lesser  bronchL 

Oatarrh  of  the  trachea  and  greater  bronchi,  which  we  often  hear 
called  a  "  slight  cough  "  by  the  laity,  as  a  rule  runs  its  course  favorably, 
and  with  tolerable  rapidity.  The  fever  disappears,  when  there  has  been 
any ;  the  cough,  particularly  in  the  mornings,  brings  up  sputa  cocta, 
nowadays  called  muco-purulent  homogeneous  sputum,  and  finally  sub- 
sides, the  perverted  sensation  of  the  chest  having  previously  vanished. 

*  Koihufffet  has  prored,  bj  experimenting  upon  animals,  that  irritation  of  the 
tracheal  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane  causes  coughing ;  and  has  found  that  at  the 
iMftireatioo  of  the  trachea  in  particular  eoughing-fits  may  be  excited  as  promptly  and 
•f  as  severe  a  character  as  those  originating  in  the  larynx.  Other  regions  eyinoe  a 
tosoeptibility. 
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n.  Acute  Catabbh  ov  the  Smalleb  Bbonchi. 

A^  AbU  occurs  in  the  Adult — ^When  extensive,  Hie  disease  often 
exhibits  the  signs  of  sympathy  and  reaction  of  the  general  system 
against  local  disorder,  already  described  as  catarrhal  fever. 

The  minuter  bronchial  tubes  have  no  sensibility;  hence,  when  the 
catarrh  is  confined  to  these  alone,  there  is  none  of  that  feeling  of  itch- 
ing, nor  soreness,  felt  in  catarrh  of  the  larger  bronchi.  The  oocuirence 
of  acute  pain,  at  any  time  throughout  the  attack,  shows  the  existence  of 
a  complication.  After  a  while,  however,  pain  is  felt  at  the  points  of  in* 
sertion  of  the  muscles  upon  the  chest  and  epigastric  region.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  overstraining  of  the  abdominal  musdes,  by  whose  spasmodic, 
jerking  contractions  tlie  act  of  coughing  is  effected.  This  pain,  which 
IS  observable  elsewhere  when  muscles  have  been  overstrained,  is  a^ra- 
vated  by  any  movement  of  the  muscular  fibres,  but  especially  so  upon 
coughing,  and,  during  the  fit^  the  sick  man  sits  up  instinctively,  so  as  to 
relax  the  abdominal  miisdes.  The  cough  is  of  &r  more  violent  chaiao* 
ter  than  that  previously  described,  coming  on  in  long  paroxysms.  It  is 
not  ^  loose,"  that  is,  the  air,  driven  from  the  pulmonary  vesicles  by  the 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  chest,  has  difficulty  in  clearing  the  lesser 
brondii  of  the  secretion.  Here,  too,  at  first,  the  sputum  is  usually 
scanty ;  but  it  gradually  changes,  as  described  above,  becoming  more 
fy>pious.  As  the  sputum  from  the  smaller  tubes  is  unmixed  with  air,  it 
is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  sinks  in  it;  but,  owing  to  its 
tenacity,  it  retains  the  shape  of  the  tube  from  which  it  came,  and  by  its 
adhesiveness  it  clings  to  the  firothy,  lighter  secretion  from  the  hrger 
bronchi,  which  is  mixed  with  air  and  floats.  Thus  the  expectoration  of 
acute  bronchial  catarrh  of  the  smaller  air-passages,  when  oast  into  water, 
forms  a  frothy  layer  upon  the  surface,  with  fine  filaments  hanging 
from  it. 

Extensive  catarrh  of  the  lesser  bronchi  is  alwajrs  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  dyspnoea.  In  adults,  however,  this  rarely  amounts  to  more 
than  a  somewhat  laborious,  or  impeded  respiration.  Air  enough  can 
always  reach  the  air-vesides,  and  teiror  and  sensation  of  suffocation  are 
scarcely  ever  observed.  Indeed,  it  is  the  mild  and  insignificant  distress 
caused  by  this  disease  in  adults,  and  the  great  danger  and  totally  differ^ 
ent  symptoms  to  which  it  ^ves  rise  during  childhood,  which  obliges  us 
to  describe  the  two  forms  separately.  It  is  true  that,  even  in  adults, 
catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  severe  period- 
ical dyspnoea;  but  this  very  periodicity  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
nervous  complication,  which  is  causing  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the 
smaller  bronchi  The  sound,  upon  percussion,  is  not  altered  in  this 
form  of  bronchial  catarrh,  any  more  than  in  catarrh  of  the  larger 
bronchi    Instead,  however,  of  the  sonorous  rhonchi,  sibilant  rfaondii, 
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wfaistling,  wheezing  sounds  Bxe  heard  in  the  narrower  tubes  from  par- 
tial thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  secretion  becomes 
more  free,  ratUing  sounds,  or  rdles^  ore  produced,  and,  as  large  bubbles 
cannot  form  in  the  small  tubes,  the  mbcrqntcmt  rdles  are  heard.  In 
adults,  catarrh  of  the  finer  brondii  also  usually  subsides  in  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days.  The  fever  ceases,  the  cough,  the  expectoration,  and  the 
dight  dyspnoea  disappear.  In  other  cases  chronic  catarrh  remains,  but 
the  disease  rardy  is  dangeroua 

If  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  develop  in  an  old  man,  or  a  younger 
person  in  very  debilitated  condition,  and  if  it  be  accompanied  by  violent 
fever,  the  latter  assumes  an  adynamic  character,  and  symptoms  attend  it 
which  indicate  the  assumption  of  a  ^'nervous  condition"  (a  very  com- 
mon term  among  the  people).  The  sensorium  becomes  involved.  De- 
lirium or  coma  sets  in ;  we  notice  the  ominous  diyness  of  the  tongue,  a 
symptom  upon  which  we  lay  great  stress,  both  for  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nods.  The  pulse  is  small,  irregular,  and  very  frequent;  the  skin,  pre- 
viously diy,  flows  with  sweat ;  ratding  noises  arise  in  the  chest  (which 
may  be  coarse  or  fine,  according  as  they  occur  in  the  greater  or  smaller 
bronchi),  but  which  do  not  cease  after  coughing.  At  last  the  sound  of 
still  larger  bubbles,  tracheal  rdks^  can  be  heard  even  at  a  distance. 
'^^^  e^^^g  {^ochen)  in  the  chest,  which  has  also  been  called  the 
'^death-rattle,"  and  during  which  the  patient  usually  lies  unconscious, 
indicates  the  approaching  end.  The  older  physicians  applied  the  term 
**  pneumonia  notha"  to  attacks  occurring  in  marasmio  subjects,  and 
which,  originating  usually  in  dironio  disease,  rapidly  progressed  to  a 
&tal  termination.  Here  the  patient,  in  a  few  days,  succumbs  to  a  sim- 
ple bronchial  catarrh ;  and  it  is  not  the  pernicious  nature  of  the  malady, 
but  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  patient,  which  leads  to  the  danger. 
In  old  or  enfeebled  persons  there  is  no  disease,  especially  no  infiamma- 
toiy  one,  which  may  not  threaten  life.  Fever,  with  its  constant  symp- 
tom of  elevated  temperature,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  is  augment- 
ed combustion,  or  greatly  accelerated  consumption  of  tissue,  rapidly 
consumes  the  scanty  remnant  of  vital  force  which  yet  exists  in  these 
cases.  There  is  nothing  specific  in  any  of  these  symptoms.  They  are 
repeated  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  wherever  a  febrile  disorder  is  con- 
suming the  organism,  and  the  physician  does  well  in  promising  to  the 
non-professional  in  these  cases  ^  that  he  can  save  the  patient  if '  nervous ' 
(typhoid)  symptoms  do  not  arise."  For  hours  and  days  before  the  end 
Uie  function  of  the  brain  is  disturbed,  its  nutrition  being  vitiated  by 
overcharge  of  the  blood  with  excrementitial  product&  The  tongue  b& 
comes  dry,  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  body  causing  an  increased 
evi^KTration  from  the  surfiaice. 

In  almost  all  acute  diseases,  the  pulse,  toward  the  end,  becomes 
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Bmall,  irregular,  and  scaroelj  to  be  oounted.  In  nearly  a]l|  too,  the 
musdesof  the  skin  are  paralyzed,  the  skin  becomes  relaxed,  and  coyered 
by  profuse  perspiration — ^the  death-sweat  The  bronchi,  too,  are  pro- 
vided with  muscular  fibre;  the  disdiai^  of  the  secretion,  which  fills 
them,  depends  materially  upon  their  contraction.  I£^  too,  these  muscles 
are  palsied  with  the  others,  the  secretion  accumulates.  CEdema  of  the 
lung  supervenes  (see  oedema  of  the  lung),  the  palsied  bronchi  (not  the 
palsied  lung,  as  is  often  said)  having  lost  all  power  to  expel  their  oon« 
tents,  and  thus  finally  the  symptoms  of  suffocative  effusion  arise,  which 
we  have  depicted  above. 

A  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  which,  as  shown  above,  of  itself  relaxes 
the  muscular  element  of  the  bronchi,  must,  of  course,  aggravate  the  peril 
in  pneumonia  notha,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  febrile  bronchial 
catarrh  in  a  marasmic  subject 

B.  Acute  Catarrh  of  the  Smaller  bronchi  in  Children. — ^While 
bronchial  catarrh  of  adults  is  a  mild  complaint,  devoid  of  danger,  and 
only  perilous  to  old  people  on  account  of  the  accompanying  fever,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  diseases  of  childhood  from  causes  purely 
physical  Let  us  first  consider  that  intense  form  of  catarrh  to  which  a 
great  number  of  children  fiEill  victims,  especially  during  the  period  of  den* 
tition,  and  which  may  be  called  capillary  bronchitis  provided  that  this 
expression  shall  not  be  understood  to  mean  a  process  differing  essen* 
tially  from  catarrh,  which  is  the  basis  of  aU  the  forms  of  disease  hitherto 
described. 

Sometimes  the  disease  commences  with  the  symptoms  of  a  catarrh 
of  the  greater  bronchi,  apparently  slight  and  free  of  danger;  but,  the 
further  it  descends  into  the  smaller  and  finer  canals,  so  much  the  more 
hinderance  is  there  set  up  against  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  air-vesides. 
It  is  not  limited  in  this  case  to  that  slight  feeling  of  indisposition  which 
adults  experience  in  this  disorder,  but  the  feeling  of  oppression  arises, 
and  that  nameless  dread  which  always  accompanies  imperfect  oxygena* 
lion  and  repressed  liberation  of  carbonic  acid.  The  same  restlessness, 
the  same  violent  efforts  at  inspiration,  the  same  desperation  which  we 
have  described  in  croup,  are  presented  by  a  child,  the  tips  of  whose 
bronchi  are  contracted  or  closed  by  bronchial  catarrh.  As  soon  as  we 
sater  the  chamber,  and  while  still  iai  frt>m  the  bed,  we  hear  the  whis- 
tling, wheezing  noise  which  the  air  produces  as  it  is  driven  through 
the  constricted  canals.  It  accompanies  both  inspiration  and  expiration, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  whistling  of  croup;  as  we  di^ 
tinctly  hear  that,  it  does  not  proceed  torn  one  narrowed  tube,  but  from 
many.  If  we  husband  the  strength  of  the  child  and  do  not  beset  it 
with  blood-letting  and  emetics,  its  strenuous  exertion  may  often  long 
remain  adequate  to  the  task  of  inhaling  a  proper  supply  of  air  to  thf 
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Air-vesiclea.  As  the  glottis  is  dosed,  the  contents  of  the  thorax  com- 
pressed, the  outflow  of  the  jugiilars  restrained  in  this  as  in  every  other 
cough,  ihe  countenance  becomes  red,  and  even  bluish,  during  the  cough- 
ing>fits,  which  are  exceedingly  violent  and  distressing,  seldom  bringing 
up  anj  secretion,  and  which,  even  then,  is  not  ejected,  but  is  swallowed 
by  the  child.  Excq>ting  during  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  the  color  of 
the  &oe  remains  normal  But,  as  the  dis^ise  goes  on  (often  through 
fiiolt  of  the  physician),  if  the  child,  either  from  exhaustion  of  its  strength 
and  inability  to  make  further  and  adequate  muscular  effort,  can  no 
longer  draw  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  through  the  obstructed 
brondii  into  the  air-vesides,  or  else  because  the  obstruction  has  so  in« 
creased  that  many  of  the  tubes  have  become  totally  impervious  to  air, 
the  picture  dianges.  The  previously  full  pulse  now  becomes  small,  the 
hot  skin  cool,  the  reddened  coimtenance  pale,  the  terror  turns  into 
stupor,  and  the  well-known  manifestations  of  carbonic-add  poisoning 


The  first  threatening  of  danger  is  not  difficult  to  recognize,  if  we 
pay  attention  to  the  following  points:  As  long  as  the  epigastrium  and 
the  hypochondria  remain  prominent,  air  enough  reaches  the  vesides. 
li^  however,  instead  of  this,  we  see,  at  eadi  inspuration,  that  the  jugular 
and  epigastric  regions  sink  in,  and  that  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn  inward, 
we  may  fed  sure  that  the  air  in  the  vesides  is  being  rarefied  upon 
inspiration  (as  no  new  air  can  reach  it),  and  that  the  respiratory  function 
is  being  imperfectly  performed.  A  symptom  of  imperfect  inspiration 
of  quite  as  much  importance,  and  hitherto  too  little  appreciated,  or  else 
fiilsdy  inteipreted,  is  the  prominence  of  the  supra  and  infira  davicular 
regions,  and  the  enfeeblement  of  the  respiratory  movement  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  thorax.  It  often  attracts  the  attention  of  the  mother  sooner 
than  that  of  the  physician,  that  a  child,  during  its  illness,  has  ''  got  too 
high  a  breasL"  We  must  avoid  confoimding  the  permanent  inspiratory 
expansion  of  the  air-vesides,  to  which  this  appearance  is  due,  wilh  vesic- 
ular emphysema.  In  this  case  the  vesides  remain  permaiiently  in  a 
state  of  expansion,  such  as  they  would  attain  normally  at  the  height  of 
inspiration.  In  emphysema  they  are  abnormally  distended,  and  it  is 
curious  that  two  such  different  conditions  should  hitherto  have  been  so 
often  confounded  with  one  another.  The  manner  in  which  the  permar 
nent  inspiratory  expansion  of  the  vesides  takes  place  seems  difficult  of 
explanation  upon  a  mere  superficial  glance  at  the  mechanism  of  respi- 
ration. We  are  tempted  to  assume  that  the  obstruction  in  the  finer 
bronchi,  which  could  be  overcome  by  the  action  of  the  inspiratory 
miisdes,  should  be  still  more  readily  conquered  by  forced  expiration ; 
mnoe,  as  daily  experience  teadies,  we  are  able  to  expel  our  breath  with 
greater  force  than  is  required  to  draw  it  in,  or,  as  the  physiologists  ex- 
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press  it,  the  pressure  of  expiration  is  greater  than  the  inspiratory  pre^ 
sure.  But,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  action  of  forced  expiration,  and  the 
condition  of  the  hing  in  intense  and  extensive  brondiitis,  the  matter 
assumes  a  different  aspect  Li  forced  expiration  we  press  the  dia- 
phragm upward  by  energetic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
thus  exert  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the  limgs.  This  pressure  acts 
as  well  upon  the  air-vesides  as  upon  the  contracted  bronchial  tubes. 
The  former  cannot  be  cleared  by  the  pressure,  as  this  very  pressure 
closes  their  outlets.  Even  when  removed  from  the  body,  we  are  unable 
to  diminish  the  volume  of  such  a  lung  by  squeezing  it  I  have  been  led 
to  this  simple  explanation,  by  frequent  observation  that,  in  this  class  of 
patients  every  expiration  is  forcibly  effected  by  means  of  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,  the  sibilant  rhonchus  alone  being  audible  at  the  time. 
If  we  lay  the  ear  upon  the  thorax,  we  hear  nothing  but  that  disseminated 
sibilant  rhonchus.  Air  enters  in  too  small  quantity,  and,  above  all,  too 
slowly  to  give  rise  to  the  whispering  friction-sound  which  we  call 
vesicular  murmur.  Where  it  exists  it  is  overborne  by  the  whistling 
soimds.  Afterward  we  hear  the  wide-spread  fine  rattle,  of  minute  bul> 
bles  (subcrepitant  rdles). 

C.  JBronchial  Catarrh  of  the  Newborn. — ^New-bom  children  very 
often  contract  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages,  principally  frt>m  inef* 
fident  protection  against  chilling  during  washing  and  bathing,  etc. 
The  symptoms  of  it  have  hardly  any  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
disease  described  above,  although  the  malady  is  exactly  the  same. 
The  complaint  is  almost  always  mistaken  by  imphysiological  phy- 
sicians, and  regarded  as  an  ^'  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  the  child  is  fortunate  in  dying  so  soon.'*  In  such 
cases  children  have  sneezed  a  few  times,  have  perhaps  coughed  a  little, 
otherwise  appear  weU,  and  often  indined  to  sleep.  The  parents  rejoice 
over  their  quiet,  contented  babe;  they  do  not  notice  that  it  only 
breathes  superficially.  The  physician  is  not  called  in,  or,  if  he  oomes, 
he  finds  no  occasion  to  take  account  of  the  breathing;  but  a  great 
change  comes  over  the  child,  usually  with  suddenness.  The  hce  be- 
comes pale,  or,  together  with  the  whole  body,  changes  to  an  ashy  hue ; 
the  nose  grows  peaked,  the  eyes  dull,  the  arms  and  legs  hang  down 
inertly.  The  temperature  of  the  sur&ce  is  lowered,  and  unequal ;  an 
acute  cyanosis  is  diagnosticated,  an  unhappy  conception,  wherein  ez« 
treme  vascular  engorgement  is  confounded  with  the  condition  whidi 
imparts  the  bluish  hue  to  the  lips  of  the  d3dng,  and  which  is  really 
owing  to  the  beginning  of  that  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  dischaige 
of  their  contents  into  the  capillaries  and  veins  which  we  always  find 
post  mortem. 

The  explanation  of  the&e  symptoms  is  easy.     As  long  as  onlv 
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'  smiffles  '*  and  catarrh  of  the  larger  bronchi  exist,  the  ilhaess  is  indeed 
trifling*  By-and-by  the  catarrh  spreads  to  the  finer  bronchial  tubes. 
These,  very  small  by  nature,  are  easily  dosed.  The  as  yet  undeveloped 
child  is  imable  to  make  powerful  efforts  to  overcome  the  obstruction. 
There  is  no  rhonchus  sibilans,  which  otherwise  would  occur,  to  afford  a 
diagnostic  mark.  Nor  does  the  child  cough  as  often  as  an  older  one 
would  do,  for  a  portion  only  of  a  cough  is  involuntary;  the  other 
part  is  voluntarily  made  in  order  to  remove  impediments  to  respiration. 
Experience  has  not  yet  taught  the  child  this  art,  and  so  the  symptoms 
of  carbonio«cid  poisoning  arise  both  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as 
soon  as  the  minuter  bronchial  tubes  become  involved  in  the  catarrh. 
In  the  bodies  of  such  children,  we  often  find  the  air-vesicles  collapsed, 
to  which  the  obstructed  bronchi  led.  (Atelektasis,  see  disease  of  the 
lung,  Chap.  IT.)  The  described  sjrmptoms,  however,  are  just  as  capable 
of  occurring  without  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  the  latter,  as  well  as 
carbonic-acid  poisoning,  is  a  consequence  of  bronchial  catarrh. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  tnalnng  the  baby  cry  or  vomit,  and  thus  bring- 
ing about  energetic  respiratory  movements,  fresh  air  once  more  enters 
the  lung.  The  carbonib-add  poisoning  vanishes,  the  symptoms  of  palsy 
cease,  and  as  the  heart  now  contracts  again  with  vigor,  blood  anew 
streams  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries,  and  into  the  empty  heart 
Circulalion  is  re-established,  and  with  it  normal  color  and  warmth  return 
to  thesldn. 

The  attadcs  are  very  apt  to  recur.  It  may  not  be  possible  a  second 
time  to  render  the  air-passages  pervious,  and  the  children  may  perish  in 
a  subsequent  seizure.  If  the  autopsy  be  conducted  without  care,  or 
sdenoe,  the  cause  of  death  often  remains  concealed,  imless  accompanied 
by  extensive  atelektasis ;  since  an  accurate  examination  of  the  bronchi 
is  not  attempted,  the  more  ordinary  symptoms  of  bronchitis  not  having 
been  observed  during  life. 

nL  Chbonic  Bronchial  Catarrh. 

The  symptoms  which  we  have  ascribed  as  belonging  to  acute  bron- 
chial catajrh  are  only  slightly  modified  in  chronic  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
an  extensivdy  pre\^ent  diseasa  The  seat  of  the  affection  is  not  usu- 
ally confined  to  solitary  portions  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  as 
in  the  acute  form,  but  the  anatomical  changes  given  above  reach  from 
the  trachea,  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  development,  into  the  ramifica- 
dousL 

The  disease  almost  always  devdops  from  a  Irequently  relapsing  and 
protracted  catarrh,  which  has  habitually  recurred  every  spring  and  fell 
At  fixst^  during  the  summer,  the  patients  remain  exempt,  until,  finally 
the  symptoms  become  perennial,  although  somewhat  moderated  in  in- 
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tensity.  The  most  violent  distress  arises  from  that  form  of  the  disease 
in  which  a  gray  tenacious  secretion  lies  upon  the  mucous  membiane, 
which  is  particularly  swollen  in  such  cases,  while  chronic  bronchia 
catarrh,  with  more  copious  and  more  liquid  yellow  secretion,  occasions 
comparatively  slight  trouble.  In  the  former  variety  (catarrh  sec  of 
Laennec)y  it  is  the  protracted  and  tormenting  coughing-spells  (due  to 
the  toughness  of  the  secretion,  and  its  situation  in  the  smaller  bronchial 
tubes)  which  are  the  chief  source  of  siififering  to  the  patient.  During 
these  paroxysms  of  coughing,  the  interruption  to  the  current  of  the 
jugulars  causes  them  to  swell  greatly,  the  countenance  becomes  daik- 
red  and  bluish,  the  eyes  weep,  the  nose  drips,  ^'the  bead  seems  as  if 
about  to  split,"  and  is  spasmodically  grasped  by  the  patient  with  both 
hands.  Not  unfrequectly  the  veins,  distended  by  constant  coughing-fits, 
remain  varicose,  even  where  there  is  no  emphysema,  and  thick  blue  ves- 
sels show  themselves  on  the  cheek  and  alse  nasL  An.  attack  of  cough- 
ing, of  great  violence,  firequently  terminates  in  retching  or  vomiting, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  being  pressed  out  by  the  contracted  ab- 
donunal  muscles. 

Permanent  dyspnoea  is  much  more  common  in  this  disease  than  in 
acute  catarrh,  since  in  this  the  mucous  membrane  is  more  thickened  and 
swollen,  and  thus  offers  greater  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air. 
When,  as  often  happens,  an  acute  attack  of  bronchial  irritation  sets  in 
upon  a  chronic  catarrh,  the  dyspnoea  becomes  much  aggravated,  the 
affection  receives  the  name  of  humid  asthma.  After  a  short  walk  in  a 
cold,  dry  atmosphere,  which  seems  par^cularly  hurtful  to  such  invalids, 
they  often  remain  for  weeks  in  fhe  most  miserable  condition,  obliged 
constantly  to  sit  upright,  and  to  pass  even  the  entire  night  in  an  arm* 
chair,  in  order  to  aid  the  expansion  of  the  chest  as  much  as  possible. 

In  consequence  of  the  dyspnoea  and  of  the  continuous  and  im- 
moderate exertion  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  induced  by  it,  the  latter 
become  hypertrophied.  This  hypertrophy  is  most  marked  in  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoid  muscles  and  in  the  scaleni,  which  stand  out  upon  the 
neck  like  strong  cords.  Like  other  hypertrophied  musdes,  those  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  are  constantly  in  a  condition  of  moderate  contra^ 
tion;  and  (just  as  locksmiths  or  blacksmiths  and  the  like  habitually 
carry  their  arms  slightly  flexed,  instead  of  letting  them  hang  loosely), 
so  in  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  the  chest  is  as  it  were  drawn  up  toward 
the  head  by  these  musdes.  The  neck  seems  shorter  and  thicker,  the 
chest  more  convex ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  diagnosticating  the 
compUcation  of  emphysema  of  the  limgs  £rom  these  symptoms  alone, 
although  the  complication  is  common  enough. 

Sometimes,  during  long^protracted  and  severe  exacerbations  of  bron* 
chial  catarrh,  the  jugular  veins  become  distended,  cyanosis  appears,  anri 
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not  unfiiequentlj  there  is  general  dropsy.  As  both  cjranosis  and  dropsy 
vanish  as  the  attack  subsides,  and  the  jugulars  become  unloaded,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  symptoms  were  really  due  to  the  catarrh 
xtsel^  and  not  to  any  complication.  Their  occurrence  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  account  for,  if  we  can  only  prove  to  ourselves  that  patients, 
the  calibre  of  whose  bronchial  tubes  is  considerably  reduced,  always 
contract  their  abdominal  musdes  during  the  act  of  expiration.  Thus,  as 
the  exit  of  the  air  £rom  the  vesicles  through  the  narrow  tubes  is  slow, 
a  considerable  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  blood  within  the  thorax, 
and  the  flow  of  blood  thither  from  the  rest  of  the  body  is  retarded* 
Hereafter,  when  treating  of  emphysema,  we  shall  show  that  bronchial 
catarrh  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  cyanosis  and  dropsy  in  that 
disease. 

Alteration  in  the  percussion-fiound,  if  it  exist  in  chronic  bronchial 
catarrh,  is  never  on  account  of  the  disease  itself,  but  is  due  to  emphy* 
sema,  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  its  sequelae.  Upon  auscultation,  we 
often  hear  the  sibilant  rhonchua,  more  rarely  the  sonorous  rhonchus,  in 
other  cases  small,  moist  rdies  (subcrepitant  rdlea).  At  the  same  time 
there  may  be  normal  vesicular  respiration,  or,  as  sometimes  happens, 
when  many  of  the  bronchioles  are  ooduded,  the  respiration  is  feeble ; 
and  agiun,  where  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  diminished, 
but  has  not  dosed  the  bronchioles,  thus  increasing  the  difiference  be- 
tween their  calibre  and  the  capadty  of  the  air-vesides,  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  sharper. 

Few  patients  ever  recover  from  this  malady,  yet  to  very  few  does  it 
ever  endanger  life.  The  old  man's  cough  has  become  proverbial,  and, 
indeed,  these  patients  may  attain  a  very  great  age  ere  they  succumb  to 
pneumonia  notha,  or  other  intercurrent  malady.  In  other  cases  they 
die  of  the  secondary  disorders  of  the  pulmonaiy  substance  which  result 
from  chronic  catarrh.  (See  artide  on  emphysema  and  interstitial  pneu« 
monia.)  A  very  different  character  from  that  of  the  ^  catarrh  sec,"  with 
its  more  or  less  tough,  scanty  mucous  secretion,  is  presented  by  the 
variety  of  bronchial  catarrh  attended  by  copious  secretion,  and  often 
called  brondiial  blenorrhoea,  or  bronchorrhcea.  In  this  form  the  sputum 
is  in  coherent  masses,  which,  more  or  less  mixed  with  air,  do  not  sink 
in  water.  Sometimes  a  pound  or  more  of  this  yellowish  secretion,  frill 
of  young  cells,  is  coughed  up  in  the  course  of  a  day.  In  winter  it  is 
prclttse ;  in  summer  it  usually  diminishes  in  quantity. 

The  secretion  being  less  adhesive,  and  hence  more  easy  of  expecto- 
ration, the  cough  is  not  so  persistent  and  distressing  as  in  the  '*  dry 
catairlt.^  The  dyspnoea,  too,  generally  is  slighter,  the  more  common 
seat  of  brouchorrhcaa  being  in  the  larger  tubes,  and  its  tendency  being 
rather  to  produce  diifrise  dilatation  of  the  finer  bronchi   It  is  only  when 
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an  acute  attack  supervenes  upon  the  chronic  one  that  there  is  mudi 
dyspnoea,  which  then  depends  upon  the  amount  of  swelling  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes. 

During  these  exacerbations  the  cell-production  goes  on  with  less 
activity,  so  that  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  surfeuse  is  reduced  in  quan* 
tity.  This  causes  the  patient  to  imagine  that  the  expectoration  has 
become  ^  tight,  and  must  be  loosened,"  a  view  in  which,  here  and  there, 
the  doctors  participate,  who,  upon  increase  of  the  dyspnoea,  with  arrest 
of  secretion,  forthwith  diving  into  their  arsenal  of  expectorants,  com- 
pose a  recipe  of  the  most  heterogeneous  substances. 

Upon  auscultation,  in  this  form  of  chronic  bronchitis,  we  sometimes 
hear  the  coarse  rhonchi,  sometimes  coarser,  or  finer  rdks. 

This  disease,  too,  upon  the  whole,  is  wonderfully  well  borne.  The 
patients  not  unfrequently  attain  an  advanced  age  ere  pituitary  catarrh, 
phthisis  pituitosus,  develops  £rom  blennorrhcea  of  the  bronchi.  While 
the  dry  catarrh  is  more  prone  to  the  production  of  emphysema  of  the 
lungs,  the  tendency  of  bronchorrhcea  is  to  cause  bronchiectasis.  The 
patients  more  frequently  die  of  acute  intercurrent  disorders  than  of  ex- 
haustion through  the  persistence  and  abundance  of  the  discharge. 

The  general  characteristics  of  chronic  bronchorrhoea  are  not,  in  all 
cases,  nor  even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  mudi  modified  by  diffuse 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi  as  to  enable  us  to  recognize  this  complication 
with  certainty.  Sometimes,  however,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sputa 
warrants  our  forming  a  diagnosis  at  least  of  its  probable  existence. 
Experience  has  taught  that,  as  long  as  the  bronchi  retain  their  normal 
calibre,  the  secretion  of  their  mucous  membrane  seldom  undergoes 
putrefiactive  decomposition,  while  in  the  diffuse  and  sacculated  bronchi- 
ectasis it  very  often  becomes  putrid.  The  £Bict  that  the  contents  of  a 
sacculated  bronchus  frequently  putrefy,  &r  more  fr^uently,  indeed, 
than  the  contents  of  a  tuberculous  cavity,  is  a  matter  for  our  future 
oonsideration. 

That  the  secretion  formed  in  tubes  which  have  become  diffusely  en- 
larged should  also  show  an  increased  tendency  to  putrescence  would 
seem  to  indicate,  with  some  plausibility,  that  besides  the  ciliary  motion 
and  the  cough  (which  appears  to  have  little  effect  in  clearing  the  minuter 
bronchi),  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscles  also  plays  a  part  in  ex- 
pectoration, so  that  palsy  of  these  muscles,  which,  undoubtedly,  is  one 
of  the  main  caases  of  dilatation  in  the  tubes,  also  fitvors  stagnation,  and 
consequent  putrescence  of  the  secretion  which  they  contain.  I^  then, 
the  copious  puriform  sputa  hitherto  ejected  become  unusually  Uquid ;  if 
both  sputa  and  the  breath  of  the  patient  begin  to  emit  a  penetrating 
stench ;  if  the  more  solid  components  of  the  sputa  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cup,  and  there  form  a  greenish-yellow  sediment,  being  no  longer 
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held  in  suspension  bj  the  deoomposed  muous,  which  has  lost  its  tenacity ; 
i£^  finally,  we  find  in  the  sputum  a  few  inspissated  whitish,  cheesy  plugs, 
of  particularly  evil  odor,  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  bronchiectasis 
with  great  confidence.  The  microscopic  examination  of  this  sputum, 
which,  curiously  enough,  is  often  less  offensive  in  the  vessel  than  at  the 
moment  of  its  ejection,  shows  it  to  oonsst  in  part  of  young,  weU-pre* 
s^red  cells,  in  part  of  cells  in  a  state  of  fatty  metamorphosis,  with 
some  masses  of  detritus,  an  appearance  which  is  found  elsewhere,  where 
pus  cells  have  long  lain  stagnant.  Not  imcommonly,  too,  we  find  very 
deHcately-shaped  objects  in  the  cheesy  masses,  tufts  of  fine  needles, 
which  prove,  upon  employment  of  ether,  etc.,  to  be  £Eit-crystals  (marga- 
rine and  stearine),  and  which  are  observed  in  the  sputa  of  gangrene  of 
the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  that  of  bronchial  dilatation.  Absolutely  certain 
diagnosis,  however,  of  <me  form  or  other  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi 
(of  whose  differential  diagnosis  we  shall  treat  hereafter),  cannot  by  any 
means  be  established  by  the  character  of  the  sputa.  In  some  instances, 
as  has  been  proved  by  Trau^  the  bronchial  secretion  takes  on  a  similar 
dumcter,  without  the  existence  of  any  bronchiectasis.  This  putrefiu^ve 
decomposition  of  the  bronchial  ccmtents  often  has  a  very  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  wall  of  the  tube,  and  the  adjacent  parenchyma  of  the 
long.  In  treating  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  we  shall  find  that  this 
putzesoenoe  of  the  contents  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  one  of  its  most 
common  exciting  causes.  In  othar  instances,  which,  indeed,  are  even 
more  common,  it  results  in  the  development  about  the  brondius,  or  even 
throughout  an  entire  pulmonary  lobe,  of  an  extensive  pneumonia,  with 
a  soft,  easily-liquefying  exudation. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  distinction  between  simple  acute  bronchial  catarrh 
and  catarrh  of  the  larynx  is  easy.  Hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  of  the 
oou^  always  indicates  the  latter,  and  that  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane has  extended  to  the  vocal  chords. 

The  points  of  distinction  between  acute  bronchial  catarrh  and  acute 
disease  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  can  be  discussed  to  greater  ad- 
vantage after  we  have  studied  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lung.  For  the  present,  we  shall  merely  indicate  a  few 
important  diagnostic  points,  which  we  already  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  while  detailing  the  course  and  progress  of  the  disease. 

1.  Simple  acute  bronchial  catarrh  is  never  accompanied  by  darting 
pein  in  the  side.  The  only  painful  sensation  proper  to  it  is  a  feeling  of 
soreness  and  burning  in  the  chest,  and  sensibility  at  the  points  of  inser 
tion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  thorax.  When  other  pain; 
arise,  complications  always  exist 

2.  Acute  bronchial  catarrh,  of  itself,  never  changes  the  sound  of 
percussion,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  physical  signs  which  indicate 
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condensation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  exclude  simple  catanii 
irom  the  diagnosis. 

3.  It  is  true  that  acute  branchial  catarrh  may  b^in  with  a  violent 
rigor,  but,  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  tendency  shows  itself  to  re- 
peated attacks  of  chilliness.  Hence,  when  we  find  an  asthenic  fever 
without  pain  in  the  side,  without  bloody  sputa,  and  apparently  with 
none  but  catarrhal  symptoms,  yet,  if  the  attack  have  commenced  with 
but  a  single  rigor,  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  diagnosticating  a 
pneumonia  notha,  or,  as  we  now  say  '^  nervous  influenza  "  (typhoid  in- 
fluenza), lest  autopsy  should  bring  to  light  a  pneimionia  which  would 
have  been  recognized,  had  the  single  rigor  been  properly  considered 
and  the  patient  been  more  accurately  auscultated. 

In  their  appropriate  chapters  we  shall  explain  the  mode  of  distin- 
guishing chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  with  scanty  secretion  and  great  dys- 
pnoea, from  nervous  asthma,  and  shall  give  the  diagnostic  points  betweoi 
pituitaiy  phthisis  and  tuberculous  phthisis. 

Pbookosis. — ^The  danger  of  bronchitis  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  age  of  the  patient  In  early  life,  the  younger  the  child,  the  smaller 
the  bronchi,  so  much  the  more  perilous  is  the  disease.  In  adults,  it 
scarcely  ever  threatens  life,  excepting  among  old  persons,  where  it 
again  becomes  a  dangerous  disorder,  especially  if  accompanied  by  fever. 

The  gravest  symptoms  are  those  indicative  of  impeded  oxygenation 
in  the  air-vesidea  The  most  violent  cough,  the  most  intense  restless- 
ness, an  immense  purulent  expectoration,  and  all  other  symptoms  of 
the  acute  and  chronic  form,  are  of  far  less  significance  than  the  first 
token  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  Never  forget  that  life  is  not  really 
threatened  until  such  symptoms  arise.  This  reflection  will  form  the 
best  8af(^uaid  against  overactive  treatment  of  children  with  capillary 
bronchitis.  As  long  as  the  pulse  remains  fuU  and  the  countenance 
ruddy,  there  is  no  immediate  danger. 

Treatment — Prophylaxia. — Upon  this  head  we  refer  to  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  prophylaxis  against  laryngeal  catarrh*  Cautious 
habituation  to  change  of  temperature,  cold  washing,  cold  baths,  are  as 
commendable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Indication  as  to  Cause, — ^This  demands  consideration  both  of  the 
predisposing  and  of  the  exciting  cause.  As  some  of  the  causes  of 
catarrh  are  unknown,  and  as  others  cannot  be  allayed,  the  indicatio 
causalisy  in  many  cases,  cannot  be  met;  while,  in  other  instances,  care- 
ful regard  to  known  exciting  agents  is  rewarded  by  the  best  results. 

This  applies,  above  all,  to  the  general  tendency  to  catarrh,  and 
especially  to  bronchial  catarrh,  engendered  by  scrofrila,  and  rachitis. 
There  are  many  pigeon-breasted,  big-headed  children,  with  open  fon- 
tanelle,  enlarged  epiphyses,  retarded  dentition,  and  flabby  skin,  which 
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flaps  like  a  pair  of  loose  breeches  against  their  bones,  who  for  months 
suffer  from  brondiial  catarrh,  and  who  are  offcen  supposed  to  be  tuber- 
culousL  Expectorants  and  derivatives  are  useless  here ;  but  if  we  place 
such  children  upon  a  well-selected  diet,  giving  them  milk  and  under- 
done meat,  if  we  prescribe  cod-liver  oil  and  salt  baths,  the  results  are 
often  brilliant  The  children  recover,  and  nothing  but  the  pigeon- 
breast  remains  to  recall  to  mind  the  serious  illness  of  childhood. 
Again,  we  have  found  the  maladj  to  be  a  veiy  common  one  in  ad- 
Tanoed  life,  but  particularly  so  among  a  class  of  people  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  ^  high  livers,"  who  drink  freely  of  wine,  sit  all  day,  assim- 
ilating much  material,  and  consuming  but  little;  with  haemorrhoids  and 
a  voluminous  paunch,  who  evince  a  great  tendency  to  chronic  affections 
of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  to  dux>nio  bronchial  catarrh.  It  were  folly  to 
confine  such  a  person  to  his  room,  and  set  him  to  taking  Seltzer-water 
and  milk,  sulphuret  of  antimony  or  sen^a.  Let  him  rather  institute  a 
proper  proportion  between  assimilation  and  consumption  of  nutriment, 
cause  him  to  take  exercise,  forbid  spirituous  liquors,  and  set  him  upon  a 
sparing  vegetable  diet.  Finally,  let  a  patient  of  this  class  betake  him- 
self to  Marienbad,  Karlsbad,  or  KissengeiL  In  such  cases,  but  only  in 
cases  like  them,  the  alkaline  chalybeates  have  a  beneficial  effect,  not 
upon  the  oough  alone,  and  other  symptoms  of  catarrh  of  the  bronchi, 
but  upon  the  corpulence  and  the  haemorrhoids. 

Among  the  exciting  causes,  mechanical  obstacles  at  the  mitral  valve, 
which  impede  the  venous  circulation  of  the  bronchi,  sometimes  admit 
of  palliation.  When  the  catarrh  depends  upon  insuffidence  of  the 
mitral,  the  action  of  digitalis  is  uncertain,  but  its  effect  is  very  evident, 
where  the  hypersBmia  is  due  to  its  contraction.  In  the  latter  case,  by 
retarding  the  action  of  the  heart,  time  is  afforded  to  the  auricle  to  dis- 
charge its  entire  contents  into  the  ventricle,  the  engoi^ment  of  the 
polmonary  vein  subsides,  and  with  it  the  bronchial  catarrh  to  which  it 
has  given  rise, 

Brondiial  catarrh,  caused  by  the  collateral  fluxion  to  the  lung  in 
malarious  fever,  requires  quinine.  The  collateral  fluxion  into  the  bron- 
chial arteries,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  dropsical  effusion  upon  the 
abdominal  aorta,  may  demand  tapping ;  the  more  so,  as  the  diaphragm, 
wfaidi  in  these  cases  is  pushed  upward  into  the  dbest,  compresses  a 
portion  of  the  lung«  After  having  once  witnessed  the  striking  ameliora- 
tion effected  by  tapping,  perhaps  even  the  complete  subsidence  of  a 
iHondiial  catarrh,  which  a  few  days  before  was  the  patient's  most  griev- 
ous affliction,  we  shall  never  permit  any  case  of  catarrh  whatever  to  be 
aggravated  by  collateral  fluxion,  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  abdom- 
inal aorta  by  accumulated  fecal  matter  or  by  gas,  the  removal  of  which 
is  stin  more  easy.    A  teaspoonful  of  the  pulvis  liquiritias  oompositus^i 
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taken  morning  and  evening  so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  d^y  alxnne 
evacuation,  is  a  remedy  much  praised  by  the  patient,  and  readily  taken. 

If  the  cause  be  a  direct  irritant  to  which  we  know  the  mucous  mem* 
branes  are  daily  exposed  in  certain  trades  or  avocations,  the  causal  indi« 
cation  cannot  be  met,  as  these  patients  are  not  usually  in  position  to 
give  up  their  occupations,  and  to  avoid  these  noxious  agents  As  we 
have  explained  above,  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  is  undoubtedly  exace^ 
bated  if  the  patients  subject  themselves  to  the  action  of  very  cold,  diy 
air.  We  should  bear  this  knowledge  conscientiously  in  mind,  and 
make  the  patient  keep  his  room  for  weeks  or  months  during  a  cold  win- 
ter, and  establish  a  uniform  temperature  in  his  chamber.  Experience 
demands  our  recourse  to  this  procedure  all  the  more,  as  patients  with 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  bronchi,  after  suffering  an  intercurrent  acute 
attack,  often  indulge  in  the  idle  hope  that  the  disease  just  passed  away 
has  had  some  critical  influence  upon  the  chronic  evil,  and  that  they  now 
cough  much  less,  and  are  much  less  oppressed  about  the  chest,  than 
before. 

Their  error  becomes  evident  as  soon  as  they  expose  themselves  anew 
to  the  air.  Chronic  bronchial  catarrhs,  which  have  arisen  imder  the  in- 
fluence  of  a  severe  cUmate,  require,  where  circumstances  permit,  a  change 
of  abode.  Let  the  patient  avoid  the  winter — ^that  is^  send  him,  during 
the  cold  season,  into  some  milder  dimate.  Duiing  spring  and  autumn 
advise  residence  in  some  |>eculiarly-sheltered  place,  Baden-Baden,  Wie^* 
baden,  Soden,  etc.,  or  in  the  highly-oxygenated  atmosphere  of  the  pine* 
woods,  in  which  convenient  acconmiodations  have  long  been  established 
for  the  "pine-needle-bath  institutions."  As  a  rule,  high  diy  places  are 
more  suitable  for  the  catarrhus  pituitosus,  while  we  must  send  patients 
who  suffer  from  the  dry  catarrh  to  the  wooded  coasts,  or  to  promenade 
upon  the  saltrworks.  In  epidemic  catarrh,  the  cause  cannot  be  ob- 
viated. 

Ikdication  in  Tbsatino  the  Disease. — Even  the  mighty  bleeders 
of  the  school  of  SouiUaud^  who  make  little  of  a  pcund  or  two  of 
blood,  claim  nothing  for  blood-letting  in  catarrh  of  the  respiratoiy 
oigans.  Let  us  bear  this  fisict  in  mind,  lest  we  be  induced  to  bleed  at 
the  sight  of  severe  in&ntile  dyspnoea,  from  hyperaemia,  and  swelling  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane;  and  let  us  also  remember  that  the 
danger  from  the  so-called  capiUaiy  bronchitis  of  childhood  arises  merely 
from  the  situation  of  the  disease.  In  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases, 
and  it  is  in  these  alone,  of  the  many  forms  of  bronchial  catarrh,  that  we 
might  be  misled  into  bleeding,  instead  of  averting  the  danger  of  ca> 
bonio«cid  poisoning  by  so  doing,  we  should  enhance  it  The  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane  will  not  subside,  and  although  hitherto,  by 
dint  of  strenuous  efforts,  the  child  may  have  been  able  to  draw  air 
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enough  through  its  narrowed  bronchi  to  support  life,  yet  after  the 
bleeding  his  strength  may  be  inadequate  to  the  exertion.  He  who  has 
onoe  seen  the  altered  aspect  of  a  child  a  few  hours  after  such  a  bleeding, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  opportunity  of  observing  how  long  the 
undepleted  powers  of  nature  are  able  to  sustain  a  respiration,  which,  if 
laborious,  is  still  sufficient,  will  readily  abstain  in  these  cases  from  vene- 
section. 

The  ^antiphlogistic"  neutral  salts  of  potash  and  soda  are  as  httie 
employed  in  catarrhal  inflammation  as  depletion  by  the  lancet  Calomel, 
also  reckoned  an  antiphlogistic,  is  extensiyely  used,  both  in  the  bron- 
chial catarrh  of  teething  children  and  the  catarrh  of  the  intestine  which 
develops  about  this  period.  Incomprehensible  as  the  beneficial  effect 
of  this  drug  upon  either  of  these  disorders  may  be,  yet  experience  has 
aflSrmed  it  so  fiilly  that  we  cannot  have  any  hesitation  in  making  use  of 
the  remedy.  We  give  small  doses  of  from  the  sixth  to  the  quarter  of  a 
grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Certain  salts,  to  which  there  has  been 
ascribed  less  of  an  antiphlogistic  than  of  anti-catarrhal  virtue,  have  come 
into  Tery  extensive  use  in  bronchial  catarrh,  either  because  they  excite 
the  action  of  the  skin,  or  because  they  are  supposed  to  directiy  modify 
the  nutritive  condition  of  the  muoous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  Among 
these  are  certain  antimonial  preparations,  golden  sulphiiret  of  antimony, 
Kennes  mineral,  tartar  emetic,  and,  above  all,  muriate  of  ammonia. 
Tlie  mistura  solvens,  which  consists  of  miuiate  of  ammonia  and  liquorice 
Ift  (  3  j)^  with  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  or  one  or  two  drachms  of  anti- 
momal  wine,  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water,  forms  almost  a  third  of  all 
the  prescriptions  which  come  into  the  apothecary's  shop.  When  I  con- 
sider that  physicians,  and  even  very  clever  ones,  devoutiy  order  a  table- 
spoonful  every  two  hours  of  this  nauseous  dose,  and  even  take  it  them- 
selves upon  occasion,  I  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  can  hardly  have  any 
other  effect  than  to  irritate  the  gastric  muoous  membrane  and  to  em- 
barrass the  digestion.  Perhaps  from  the  sal-ammonisB  and  the  anti- 
moniala  some  slight  palliative  action  might  be  expected  in  cases  where 
the  mucus  continues  to  retain  an  abnonnal  viscidity. 

The  treatment  by  diaphoresis  is  highly  to  be  recommended  where 
the  catarrh  is  recent,  and  particularly  when  cold  is  the  assignable  cause. 
Whether  determination  to  the  skin  act  as  a  derivative  to  the  vessels  of 
the  muoous  membrane,  or  whether  the  benefidal  action  arise  from  other 
influences,  iheir  happy  effect  upon  recent  catarrh  is  established  by  bril- 
liant experience.  The  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes  can  be 
diminished  even  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  fortunate  cases,  by  profuse 
sweating,  we  may  even  succeed  in  cutting  short  the  catarrh.  It  seems 
a  matter  of  indifference  how  we  produce  the  diaphoresis.  Copious  po- 
tations and  warm  bed-covering  seem  to  be  the  most  sure  means.  It  is 
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doubtful,  to  saj  the  least|  if  the  flores  eambuci,  spiritus  miridereri,  anti- 
monial  wine,  and  other  so-called  diaphoretics  actually  do  have  a  diapho- 
retic effect;  naj,  it  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence  as  to  the  r^ult, 
whether  we  cover  up  the  patient  in  a  good  bed  and  in  warm  blankets, 
or  whether  we  wrap  him  closely  in  cold  wet  clothes  and  then  cover  him 
up,  as  these  cold  applications,  from  the  retained  heat  of  the  body  itself^ 
are  very  soon  converted  into  warm  ones.  Perhaps  a  stronger  fiuzioa  to 
the  skin  is  produced  by  the  latter  process  than  by  the  former.  Upon 
similar  principles,  in  chronic  catarrh,  even  where  there  is  no  scrofulous 
nor  rachitic  taint,  determination  to  the  skin  by  the  use  of  salt  baths  is 
indicated,  particularly  such  baths  as  contain  an  extra  amount  of  brine, 
like  those  of  Kreutznach.  This  treatment  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
cases  of  all  patients  in  whom  a  protracted  acute  bronchitis  is  threat- 
ening to  become  chronic,  but  in  whom  it  has  not  as  yet  assumed  an  in« 
veterate  character.  But,  even  in  inveterate  and  grave  cases  of  chronic 
bronchial  catarrh,  I  have  produced  most  striking  results,  at  my  dinique, 
by  means  of  energetic  diaphoresis.  I  have  kept  patients  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  in  a  bath  of  a  temperature  of  at  least  100°  Fahrenheit, 
and  then  enveloped  them  in  hot  blankets,  in  which  they  remained  from 
one  to  two  hours  longer.  At  first,  as  long  as  the  dyspncea  was  very 
severe,  the  patient  suffered  greatly,  not  only  while  in  tiie  bath,  but 
during  the  sweating.'  Soon,  however,  generally  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  as  the  perspiration  began  to  flow  more  readily  and  freely, 
they  became  satisfied  at  their  improved  condition,  and  were  willing  to 
continue  the  treatment.  After  eight  or  ten  baths  the  dyspncea  had 
abated  in  the  most  striking  manner,  and  Ae  cyanosis  had  disappeared. 

Rash  as  it  may  seem  to  persons  unfamiliar  with  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, to  plunge  a  patient,  panting  with  dyspnoea  and  blue  with  cyanosis, 
into  a  hot  bath,  yet  such  of  my  pupils  as  have  witnessed  the  results  of 
the  procedures  described  above  will  be  more  successful  than  such  as  fear 
to  resort  to  forced  diaphoresis  in  treating  this  distressing  malady,  whic^ 
often  mocks  all  remedial  measures. 

Allied  to  treatment  by  general  diaphoresis,  there  is  a  dass  of  reme- 
dies by  means  of  which  a  sort  of  local  diaphoresis,  or,  at  all  events,  a 
local  derivation,  is  set  up  upon  the  integument  of  the  chest,  and  in 
whose  £Eivor  experience  speaks  strongly.  In  cases  of  protracted  catanh 
of  the  bronchi,  make  the  patient  wear  flannel ;  put  a  pitch-plaster  upon 
his  chest  We  must  not,  however,  be  too  hasty  in  the  employment  of 
blisters  and  of  sinapisms,  the  use  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the 
catarrh  itself^  but  only  by  certain  symptoma  While  fever  exists,  they 
are  best  omitted. 

The  introduction  of  the  inhaling  apparatus  has  resulted  in  a  consid- 
erable advance  in  our  mode  of  treating  bronchial  catarrh.    We  refet 
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the  reader  to  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  local  treatment  of 
laryngeal  diseases,  that  unless  the  article  inhaled  be  of  a  volatile  na- 
ture,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  it  will  not  find  its  way  beyond  the 
coarser  ramifications  of  the  bronchi 

Stmptomatio  Indications. — We  shall  now  endeavor  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  exhibition  of  the  so-called  expectorants,  as  we  believe  that 
the  acceptation  of  this  word  is  somewhat  indefinite. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  abatement  of  the  hypenemia  and  a  favorable 
termination  of  the  disease  are  announced  by  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  liquid  secretion  and  by  a  more  copious  production  of  young  cells. 
These  symptoms,  however,  are  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  improve- 
ment ;  hence  the  formation  of  apiUa  cocta  will  be  best  promoted  by  any 
means  which  tend  to  bring  about  resolution  of  the  catarrh.  Then,  too, 
when  there  is  an  accumulation  of  sputa  in  the  bronchi,  its  expulsion  may 
be  hindered  by  so  many  causes,  that  the  various  remedies,  which  may  be 
useful  in  aiding  the  expulsion,  cannot  all  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  symptoms,  which  must  be  treat- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  pathologico-anatomical  phase  of  the  disease : 

1.  We  have  to  do  with  catarrhs  in  which  there  has  long  existed  an 
excessiTe  imtability  of  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  patients  are 
tormented  by  incessant  and  most  distressing  cough.  Although  these 
coughing-fits  are  only  a  result  of  catarrh,  yet,  from  the  friction  of  the 
air  upon  the  irritated  mucous  membrane,  which  they  occasion,  they  are 
also  one  of  the  causes  of  its  aggravation  and  persistence.  If,  then,  we 
combat  these  paroxysms,  we  not  only  moderate  the  individual  evil,  but 
tend  to  cut  short  the  general  course  of  the  disease.  The  sweet,  muci- 
laginous decoctions  and  syrups  are  here  both  inefficient  and  injurious  to 
the  digestion,  as  are  also  the  cough-bonbons  and  caramels,  in  spite  of 
the  illustrious  names  on  the  labels  which  testify  to  their  efficacy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  employment  of  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  waters 
of  Selters,  Ems,  ObersaltzbrUnnen,  is  here  as  urgently  to  be  recom- 
mended as  the  folly  of  resorting  to  them  in  every  bronchial  catarrh,  as 
in  a  bronchial  bleDnorrhoea,is  to  be  decried*  Of  these  waters,  of  whose 
beneficial  action  upon  the  irritable  mucous  membrane  we  have  no  phys- 
iological explanation,  let  five  or  six  glasses  be  drunk  fasting  in  the 
morning,  while  promenading ;  or,  in  acute  catarrh,  let  them  be  taken  in 
the  course  of  the  day  instead  of  the  customary  ptisane.  Be  bold,  too, 
in  administration  of  narcotics  under  these  circumstances.  If  rest  be  dis- 
turbed at  nighty  give  ten  grains  of  Dover^s  powders  in  the  evening ;  or, 
when  incessant  coughing  torments  the  patient,  administer,  through  the 
day,  a  mixture  containing  opium  or  morphine.  The  cough  will  then  be 
less  frequent,  and  the  secretion  from  the  bronchi,  havmg  more  time  for 
accumulation,  will,  when  expectorated,  appear  in  greater  quantity,  so 
Halt  the  patients  are  apt  to  praise  the  powder,  which  *'has  loosened  their 
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cough  so  well/^  as  the  best  they  have  hitherto  taken.  The  application 
of  stroDg,  cutaneous  irritants,  sinapisms,  and  blisters  to  the  chest,  ia 
especially  adapted  to  the  form  of  disease  in  question. 

2.  Sometimes  a  periodicallj-recurrent  dyspnoea,  with  extensive 
sibillant  rhonchi,  indicates  that  the  muscles  of  the  finer  bronchi  are  in 
a  state  of  spasm,  and  that  a  part  of  the  dyspnoea  is  to  be  attributed  to 
this  circumstance.  In  these  cases  there  is  often  great  irritability  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  hence,  the  narcotics  are  most  useful  in  relaxing 
the  bronchial  muscles.  The  nauseants,  too,  do  good  service  by  caus* 
ing  muscular  relaxation,  and  we  may  prescribe  infusion  of  ipecac;,  or 
small  doses  of  tartar-emetic.  Above  all,  I  recommend  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  such  cases.  Its  effect  is  often  brilliant,  relief  following 
the  very  first  spoonful ;  indeed,  having  once  learned  its  efficacy,  many 
patients  require  constant  warning  against  the  abuse  of  this  some- 
what overactive  drug. 

3.  Sometimes  an  opposite  condition  prevails,  the  bronchi  being 
dilated,  their  walls  relaxed,  and  their  muscular  coat  half  paralyzed.  It 
is  in  just  such  cases  as  these  that  the  secretion  is  apt  to  be  profuse, 
and  (owing  to  the  imperfect  cooperation  of  the  bronchial  muscles) 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  by  coughing.  (As  already  stated,  large  and  soft 
moist  rdks  indicate  blennorrhcea  of  the  bronchi.)  The  appropriate 
remedies  in  such  cases  are  the  stimulant  expectorants — an  important 
class  among  the  so-called  expectorants — namely,  senega,  squills,  pim* 
pinella,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  benzoin,  liquor  ammonite,  anisatus,  and 
the  like.    A  very  favorite  prescription  is  an  infusion  of  senegae  3  ij-* 

§  88  to  water  §  vj,  with  liq.  ammon.  anisat  3  ss.  The  elixir  pectotalis, 
consisting  of  sacc.  liquiritiBB  |  ij,  aqua  foeniculi  |  vj,  liq.  ammon.  anisat 

3  ij,  to  be  taken  by  the  teaspoonfuL  RnaUy,  the  use  of  ptisanes,  con- 
taining more  or  less  of  aromatic  substance,  is  suitable  in  these  cases, 
although  their  virtue  lies  mainly  in  the  warmth  they  give  out  when  swal- 
lowed  while  very  hot  Preposterous  as  it  may  be  to  prescribe  pectoral 
teas  to  all  classes  of  patients,  those  who  are  suffering  firom  bronchial  blen- 
norrhcea with  relaxed  bronchial  muscles  almost  always  expectorate  with 
greater  ease  after  having  drunk  a  few  cups  of  hot  ptisane.  Besides  the 
officinal  expectorants,  a  mixture  of  mucilaginous,  sweet.,  demulcent  (sooth- 
ing?) articles  are  ordinarily  prescribed  as  a  pectoral  tea;  rad.  althasa, 
flores  malvsQ,  flores  et  herba  verbasd,  radix  liquiritiae,  with  the  seed  of 
plants  which  contain  an  ethereal  oil,  such  as  semina  anisi  vulgaris,  sem. 
anis.  stellati,  semina  foeniculi,  semina  phillandrii  aquatid.  The  latter  arti- 
cle, which  also  contains  resinous  matter,  and  therefore  belongs  among  the 
remedies  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  dass,  is  in  especial  repute  in  bron- 
chorrhoea,  Vi  which  it  is  said  both  to  £Eu;ilitate  the  expectoration  and  to 
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restrain  the  Becretion.  The  stimulants  excite  the  bronchial  muscles  tc 
ntore  energetic  oontractiony  just  as  they  cause  the  pulse  to  rise  and  the 
heart  to  beat  more  vigorously.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  bronchial 
muscles  become  so  debilitated  as  no  longer  to  afford  any  assistance  in 
expectoration,  and  the  cough  alone  is  inadequate  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  sputa.  This  state  has  been  called  ^'  incipient  palsy  of  the  lung,^'  but 
the  lung  takes  no  active  part  either  in  inspiration  or  expiration*  It  may 
be  detected  when,  immediately  after  the  act  of  coughing,  the  rdlea^  in- 
stead of  subsiding  for  a  time,  persist  with  scarcely  any  diminution.  In 
such  an  emergency,  should  the  expectorants  fedl,  an  emetic  is  impera- 
tively indicated.  Let  no  time  be  lost,  lest  the  access  of  air  to  the  alveoli, 
being  cut  off  by  the  accumulating  secretion,  and  the  bronchial  palsy 
already  commencing,  be  aggravated  by  carbonic-add  poisoning.  An 
emetic  is  the  surest  expectorant,  I£^  duiing  retching,  the  abdominal 
muscles  be  energetically  shortened,  and  the  thorax  powerfully  contract- 
ed, the  air,  which,  as  we  have  already  explained,  is  expelled  in  violent 
puffs,  drives  the  secretion  out  of  the  bronchi,  or  at  least  out  of  the 
larger  of  them.  Unfortunately  emetics  foil  us  altogether  where  we 
have  to  overcome  obstruction  in  the  finest  bronchial  tubes,  and  this  it  is 
which  renders  the  latter  stage  of  capillary  bronchitis  so  dangerous. 
Even  firmly-adhering  croup  membranes  are  often  enough  loosened  and 
expelled  by  the  act  of  vomiting ;  but  an  inspiration  of  twice  the  force 
of  that  which  accompanies  this  act  is  incapable  of  driving  a  current  of 
BAT  into  the  smallest  bronchi  and  of  forcing  out  the  mucus  contained  in 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  compression  of  the  air-ve^des  thus  produced 
is  aooCHnpanied  by  an  equally  firm  compression  of  the  capillary  bronchi, 
by  which  they  are  still  more  firmly  dosed. 

4.  In  the  treatment  of  symptoms  it  may  become  our  task  to  mod- 
erate the  redundant  bronchial  secretion,  which  threatens  to  exhaust  the 
patient.  A  great  part  of  the  means  recommended  for  this  purpose,  the 
Ume-water,  acetate  of  lead,  tannin,  ratanhia,  folise  uvse  ursi,  are  either 
inert  or  of  doubtful  efficacy.  The  resins  and  balsams,  recommended 
upon  the  same  ground,  are  more  serviceable  in  diminishing  mucous 
secretion,  of  which  their  effidence  in  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  furnishes 
striking  proo£  Peruvian  balsam,  balsam  copaibce,  myrrh,  gum  ammo- 
niac, belong  to  this  class.     A  very  &vorite  prescription  is  the  Grriffitha 

aiixture' 

S      Myrrhapolv.  3j. 

Potas.  carb.  et  tart.  gr.  xxv. 
Aqna  menth.  crisp.  §yiU. 
Ferri  snlph.  crystal.  3j. 
Sacc  alb.  |  ss. 

8.,  a  tablespoouftu  four  times  a.daj. 
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It  is  naturally  to  be  desired  that  these  remedies  shall  come  in  si 
direct  contact  with  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  as  thej  do  with 
that  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  upon  which  they  act  immediately,  when 
excreted  into  the  urine.  Here  saocharum  myrrhas,  taken  diy,  is  reoom* 
mended.  We  may  calculate  upon  a  small  portion,  at  least,  of  the  drug 
administered  in  this  way,  passing  the  glottis  and  reaching  the  tradiea 
and  bronclii  The  application  of  remedies  in  the  form  of  gas  is  fiir 
more  serviceable.  Thus  we  may  boil  tar  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
water  until  the  atmosphere  is  entirely  impregnated  witih  its  fiimes ;  or 
we  may  put  half  a  drachm  of  turpentine  in  a  bottle  of  hot  water,  and 
cause  the  patient  to  inhale,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  four  times  a  day, 
through  a  mouth-piece,  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Of  course 
we  can  only  expect  success  to  follow  this  treatment  when  we  apply  it  to 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted ;  that  is,  where  the  mucous  membrane 
is  the  seat  of  excessive  purulent  secretion.  In  all  other  forms  of  bron- 
chial catarrh  it  does  harm.  The  bitters  and  tonics  which  are  also  given, 
especially  in  bronchorrhoea,  and  among  which  are  the  polygala  amara, 
the  lichen  islandicus,  the  folia  cardui  benedicti,  may  have  an  influence 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  may  improve  the  appe- 
tite, regulate  the  digestion,  and  act  beneficially  upon  ihe  nutrition  of 
the  body,  which  is  then  better  able  to  bear  the  disease.  Upon  the 
disease  itself  they  scarcely  have  any  material  influence. 

5.  In  the  treatment  of  bronchial  catarrh  in  young  children,  who  do 
not  know  how  to  cough,  and  who  are  unequal  to  the  emergency  when 
an  obstacle  in  their  air-passages  requires  a  corresponding  respiratory 
efibrt,  the  symptomatic  indication  requires,  first  of  all,  the  removal  of 
the  accumulated  secretion  by  means  of  an  emetic,  and  secondly  measures 
which  shall  force  the  child  to  more  vigorous  respiratory  efforts.  Do  not 
let  him  sleep  too  much,  and  too  profoimdly.  Put  him  in  a  bath,  and 
spirt  cold  water  upon  his  chest  while  in  the  bath.  Make  him  scream 
by  brushing  the  soles  of  the  feet,  if  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the 
bronchi  and  embarrassed  oxygenation  in  the  vesicles  set  in. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CROITPOUS    IXFLAMMATIOX    OF    THE    TRACHEAL    AND    BRONC11I4L 

MUCOUS  HEMBBANE. 

EnoLOGY. — Not  unfrequently,  croupous  laryngitis  spreads  into  the 
trachea  and  brcnchi ;  and  in  like  manner  we  shall  find  that  croupous  in* 
flammation  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  almost  always  is  continued  into 
terminal  branches  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Besides  this,  however,  there 
30cuns,  although  rardy,  a  croupous  bronchitis,  which  appears  primarily  in 
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ihe  bronchi  of  the  third  and  fourth  order;  and,  as  this  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinct disease,  it  must  be  spoken  of  separately. 

This  primary  croupous  bronchitis  attacks  by  preference  persons 
during  the  age  of  adolescence,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  any  accurate 
knowledge  as  to  either  its  predisposing  or  ezdting  causes. 

Akatomigai.  Appeahancbs. — ^The  tree-like  ramified  tubes,  alreadj^ 
described,  are  formed  by  the  extension  of  the  croupous  process  from 
the  laiynx  into  the  trachea  and  commencements  of  the  bronchi  The 
caoupous  plugs  which  fill  up  the  bronchioles  in  pneumonia  we  shall  find 
to  be  a  constant  feature  in  the  sputa  of  pneumonic  patients. 

In  primary  independent  croupous  bronchitis  the  same  condition  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  found,  and  with  the  same  coagulated 
exudation  upon  it  which  we  have  described  as  existing  upon  the  mucous 
nemfarane  of  the  larynx  in  laiyngeal  croup.  In  the  greater  branches  the 
calibre  of  the  canal  is  not  completely  occluded ;  the  ooagula  aro  tubular ; 
but  in  the  smaller  bronchi  they  form  cylindrical  plugs.  Croupous 
bronchitis  is  seldom  spread  over  the  whole  limg ;  generally  it  is  partial, 
and  confined  to  a  small  number  of  bronchi ;  but  to  this  rule  thero  aro  ex- 
ceptions. I  know  of  a  yoimg  girl,  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  for  years 
has  almost  daily  coughed  up  a  complete  cast  of  the  left  bronchial  tree. 

Symptoms  A2n>  Course. — ^The  small  extent  of  bronchial  croup,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  the  fever,  causes  the  progress  of  this  disease  to  be 
quite  different  from  that  of  croupous  inflammation  in  the  laiynx.  In- 
deed, while  the  latter  is  an  extremely  acute  disease,  croupous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is,  in  some  cases,  a  chronic  one, 
which  drags  on  for  months,  and  even  years. 

The  patients  generally  suffer  firom  moderate  dyspnoea,  and  nothing 
aave  the  pale  countenance  and  a  certain  relaxation  and  sleepiness  indi- 
cate that  respiration  is  carried  on  incompletely,  and  that  the  blood  is 
not  entirely  decarbonized.  From  time  to  time,  convoluted  masses  are 
ejected,  after  painful  and  spasmodic  coughing.  These  become  disen- 
tangled in  water,  and  then  present  regularly-formed  casts  of  the  bron- 
chial ramifications,  consisting  of  tree-like,  repeatedly-forked  coagula, 
generally  covered  with  a  little  blood.  Upon  auscultation,  we  hear  ex- 
quisite rhonchus  sibilans,  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  bronchial 
croup ;  or,  as  in  my  case,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  wanting  as  long  as 
the  tubes  are  filled  with  exudation,  and  retiuns  as  soon  as  the  membrane 
has  been  expectorated.  From  time  to  time  the  disease,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  is  usually  chronic  in  its  course,  takes  on  exacerbations.  These 
often  commence  with  a  chill,  and  are  followed  by  fever.  The  process 
sosnetimeB  spreads  throughout  other  regions;  great  dyspnoea  ensues; 
breathing  may  become  insufficient,  and  death  may  take  place  under  the 
often-mentioned  symptoms  of  insufficient  respiration. 
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Diagnosis. — Croupous  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  muoous  mem 
urane  is  easily  distinguished  from  catarrhal  inflammation  bjr  the  expecto- 
ration of  characteristio  moulds  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  consisting  of 
coagulated  fibrin.  As  the  mucus  from  the  finer  bronchi  majr  sometimes 
have  sufficient  tenacity  to  retain  its  form,  in  doubtful  cases,  we  may  em* 
ploy  the  test  afforded  by  the  different  reactions  of  fibrin  and  mucin  with 
acetic  acid,  the  fibrinous  clot  sweUing  up  upon  application  of  the  dilute 
add,  the  mucus  shrinking  and  becoming  firmer.  In  well-marked  cased 
error  is  impossible. 

Pbognosis. — ^Although  the  disease  seldom  attains  such  magnitude 
as  to  endanger  life,  yet  the  prognosis  as  to  complete  recoveiy  is  un£i- 
vorable.  Bronchial  croup  is  an  exceedingly  obstinate  disease,  evincing 
a  great  tendency  to  relapse,  and  often  becoming  complicated  at  last  by 
tuberculosis,  unless,  indeed,  this  disorder  accompany  it  from  the  outset 

TsEATMEin:. — ^The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  principles 
jud  down  for  the  management  of  laryngeal  croup.  In  one  case  {Thiers 
felder)y  iodide  of  potassium  afforded  very  marked  and  brilliant  service 
(  3  ss  daily),  so  that  this  treatment  should  be  imitated.  I  have  never 
observed  any  benefit  resulting  from  its  action  in  this  disorder. 

CHAPTER   III. 

SPASM  OF  THE  BRONCHI — BBONCHIAL  ASTHKA — ^NBBVOUS  OB  CON- 

YUI^rVS  ASTHMA* 

Etiology. — ^Long  before  it  had  been  proved  that  the  bronchi  pos- 
sessed muscles,  still  longer  before  we  had  discovered  that  these  musdes 
oould  be  experimentally  made  to  contract  by  irritation  of  the  par  vagum, 
or,  still  more  readily,  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  great 
number  of  forms  of  asthma  had  been  described  in  the  pathologies 
True,  the  causes  of  the  greater  part  of  them  have  since  been  traced  to 
material  alterations  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  especially  to  emphy 
sema,  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  etc.  Nevertheless,  there  still  remains 
a  certain  number  of  cases  of  motor  derangement  of  the  par  vagum,  io 
which  the  bronchial  muscles  contract  spasmodically,  and  the  adibre  of 
the  broDchi  becomes  narrowed. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  hypersemia  and  catarrh  are  often 
Accompanied  by  contraction  of  the  bronchial  musdes,  a  reflex  phe- 
nomenon proceeding  from  reaction  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  psr 
vagum  upon  its  motor  filaments,  and  furnishing  one  of  the  souroes  of 
dyspnoea  in  bronchial  catarrh.  The  term  nervous  asthma,  however,  is 
not  to  be  applied  to  cases  of  spasm  of  the  bronchial  miisdes,  due  to 
structural  change  of  its  mucous  membrane,  but  merely  to  those  in  which 
the  point  of  irritation  of  the  vagus  is  remote,  whether  at  its  root  or  it 
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Its  ooutinuitj,  and  to  die  instances  in  which  we  are  forced  to  suppose 
that  some  irritation  of  nerve-fibres  other  than  those  of  the  par  vagum 
induoes  a  morbid  excitement  of  its  motor  chords  by  means  of  reflex 
action* 

The  etioIog7  of  nervous  asthma  is  as  obscure  as  is  that  of  spasm  of 
the  glottis.  Disease  of  the  heart  and  emphysema  have  been  spoken  of 
as  predisposing  causes.  It  is,  doubtful,  however,  whether,  besides  the 
dyspnoea  which  they  occasion,  these  affections  ever  give  rise  to  abnormal 
action  of  the  bronchial  muscles.  There  are  but  a  very  few  instances  in 
'which  the  source  of  the  malady  can  be  traced  to  disease  of  central 
oigans,  or  to  pressure  upon  the  par  vagum  by  a  tumor.  In  other  in- 
stancesi  especially  in  uterine  disorders,  nervous  asthma  accompanies 
other  nervous  derangements.  Finally,  it  may  attadc  persons  idiopcUhi' 
caUjff  who,  in  other  respects,  seem  to  enjoy  perfect  health,  and  in  \^hom, 
after  death,  none  of  the  above-mentioned  abnormities  can  be  found. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysms  are,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
Btanoea,  equally  obscure.  Some  persons  never  suffer  finom  asthma  at 
their  own  abode,  but  are  in\wably  attacked  whenever  they  spend  a 
night  in  certain  localities.  In  other  cases,  the  inhalation  of  the  dust 
from  certain  plants,  espedaSly  ipecacuanha,  will  occasion  a  seizure. 
Finally,  mental  perturbation,  sexual  excess,  inflation  of  the  bowels  (the 
laity  ascribe  a  great  deal  to  '^  bloating  "),  have  a  somewhat  questionable 
claim  to  rank  among  the  exciting  causes  of  bronchial  asthma. 

The  attacks  of  violent  dyspnoea,  accompanied  by  suppression  of 
urine,  which  not  unfrequently  occur  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease, 
and  sometimes  also  in  disease  of  the  urinary  passages,  have  been  called 
urinaiy  asthma.  I,  too,  used  formerly  to  ascribe  them  to  poisoning  of 
the  blood  by  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  or  by  the  results  of  decom- 
position of  these  constituents.  Recent  observations  of  mine,  however, 
which  agree  with  those  of  Bamberger^  seem  to  show  that  the  dyspnoea 
depends  upon  oedema  of  the  lung.  During  the  last  few  years,  as  long 
as  the  dyspnoea  lasted  in  such  cases,  I  have  alwajns  been  able,  upon 
anaoultation,  to  find  moist  rdlea^  which  subsided  together  vrith  the 
dyspnoea,  upon  the  ejection  of  large  quantities  of  watery  sputa  by 
ooeans  of  violent  vomiting  or  coughing.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
urinous  asthma  is  in  some  degree  analogous  to  many  cases  of  so-called 
uzsemic  convulsions.     (See  article,  Bright's  disease.) 

Akatoxxcal  Apfxarancks. — Aa  we  have  seen,  it  is  only  in  the 
rarest  instances  that  we  are  able  to  find  structural  changes  in  the  cada- 
ver, to  which  the  83rmptoms  of  bronchial  asthma  can  be  attributed  with- 
out dispute.  Indeed,  in  order  to  warrant  a  diagnosis  of  pine  bronchia] 
aathma,  the  brondiial  mucous  membrane  should  appear  healthy,  nor 
ihould  any  other  cause  for  the  dj.^spnoea  be  discoverable  at  the  autopsy. 
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not  in  fkvor  of  the  tinccure  of  lobelia  inflata,  so  fimoed  in  treatment  of 
asthma  (gtt  x — ^xxx  ereiy  15 — ^30  minutes).  Nor  have  I  observed 
much  of  the  reputed  benefit  derived  £rom  smoking  a  pipe  containing 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  stramonium-leaf^  mixed  with  tobaooq  or  sage- 
leaveSy  or  irom  the  use  of  the  stramonium  cigais  of  the  shops,  to  say 
Qothing  of  the  &ct  that^  in  most  instances,  such  procedures  result  in 
distressing  headache.  In  a  few  instances,  inhalation  of  chloroform  vapor 
affords  marked,  but^  as  a  rule,  only  temporaiy  relieC  The  experiment 
of  burning  saltpetre-paper  (blotting-paper  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  saltpetre  and  then  dried)  may  idways  be  made,  although  the  Tapors 
thus  generated  are  vezy  unpleasant  to  many  asthmatic  patients,  and  are 
of  no  benefit  to  them.  In  severe  attacks  we  may  administer  an  emetic, 
which  often  proves  of  great  use.  When  ihe  paroxysm  threatens  to 
prolong  itself,  instead  of  the  emetic  we  may  exhibit  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, or  ipecacuanha,  in  nauseant  dosea  {KdJder  especially  reoom* 
mends  an  infiision  of  ipecac,  gr.  v — ^vi  to  |  j,  with  extract  pulsatilh 
3s8.)  This  internal  medication  may  be  combined  to  advantage  with 
cutaneous  stimulation,  such  as  friction  upon  the  chest  with  warm  tuipen- 
tine,  and  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  wrists  and  calves  of  the 
legs,  warm  hand  and  foot  baths.  The  patients,  who  feel  as  if  in  the 
agony  of  death,  beg  incessantly  that  ^^ something  more"  be  done  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings. 

In  order  to  avert  future  attacks^  we  should,  first  of  all,  caution  the 
patient  to  avoid  exposure  to  any  irritants  which,  according  to  his  expe- 
rience, have  been  the  cause  of  previous  paroxysms.  Such  instructions 
must  be  as  exact  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  no  matter  how  odd  the 
supposed  source  of  the  attacks  may  seem,  and  even  although  the  con* 
nection  between  the  cause  and  effect  be  altogether  unintdligible.  For 
instance,  if  the  attack  comes  on  whenever  the  patient  sleeps  in  a  dark 
or  dose  chamber,  he  must  always  have  a  light  burning,  and  leave  his 
doors  open.  It  is  desirable  that  all  asthmatic  persons  should  reside  in  a 
pure,  dry  atmosphere ;  that  they  should  avoid  dusty,  smoky,  and  windy 
localities,  and  that  they  should  not  sleep  too  long. 

Among  medicaments  especially  in  repute  for  the  prevention  of  new 
paroxysms,and  for  the  radical  cure  of  asthma,  quinine  stands  first  Tlie 
shorter  and  more  regular  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  so  much- the  more 
is  to  be  expected  from  this  drug.  It  is  unsuitable  when  the  pauses  be- 
tween the  seizures  are  very  long  or  irregular  in  their  occurrenoa  In 
such  cases  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  remedies  from  the  list  of  tbi' 
so-called  nervines.  Unfortunately,  the  mode  in  which  this  class  oC 
medicines  modifies  the  function  and  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  rery  ob* 
Bcure,  and  the  indication  for  the  selection  of  one  or  other  of  them  is  so 
indefinite  that  we  are  reduced  to  a  blind  empiricism.     (We  must  not, 
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nowever,  on  this  account  neglect  this  disease  any  more  than  epilepsy, 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  eta  As  a  rule,  the  metallic  nervines  (carbonate  of 
iron,  gr.  v — x,  in  die. ;  zinci  ozid.  gr.  ij — ^iv ;  argenti  nitrat.  gr.  •) — }- 
in  die. ;  Fowler*s  solution,  gtt.  iij — y  in  die.)  are  preferred  to  tincture 
of  valerian,  assafoetida,  castor,  or  camphor. 

My  experience  induces  me  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  Aubrie^a  specific 
in  purely  nervous  asthma.  It  consists  of  pot.  iod.  (twenty-five  parts), 
inlus.  seneg.  (two  hundred  and  seventy-five  parts  liquid  to  five  of 
root),  ext  opii  (two  parts) ;  rectified  spirit  and  simple  syrup  (each 
one  himdred  parts).  It  is  colored  red  with  cochineaL  Its  active  part 
is  probably  iodide  of  potassium.  Ip  two  cases  it  has  failed  me  utterly ; 
while  in  many  instances  of  capillary  bronchitis  with  severe  dyspnoea, 
and  with  or  without  emphysema,  it  has  proved  efiPective. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SPASM   OF  THE   RESPIBATOBY  MUSCLES. 

• 

Wintrich  and  Bamberger  describe  cases  of  asthma  in  which  the 
dyspncea  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  not  to  spasm  of 
the  bronchi  In  this  obscure  form  of  asthma  the  sibillant  rhonchi 
of  bronchial  asthma  are  absent.  The  hinderance  to  respiration  in- 
volves the  expiratory  act  alone.  The  patient  must  forcibly  contract 
the  abdominal  muscles,  so  as  to  force  up  the  diaphragm,  then  rigid- 
ly fixed  in  the  expiratory  attitude.  The  belly  hardens,  its  muscles 
project,  and  so  forcibly  compress  its  viscera  that  the  urine  and 
even  the  faeces  pass  involuntarily.  The  face  is  blue,  the  breathing 
but  ten  or  twelve  a  minute,  expiration  being  twice  or  thrice  as 
slow  as  inspiration ;  the  epigastrium  does  not  bulge,  the  lower  part 
of  the  thorax  shrinks  toward  the  spine;  the  upper  portion  alone 
heaving  moderately.  Percussion  after  extreme  expiration  shows 
mbnonnal  depression  of  the  diaphragm.  The  clear  percussion- 
sound  of  the  lung  extends  one  or  two  inches  too  far  downward, 
and  the  heart-shock  and  cardiac  dulness  are  also  displaced  one  oi 
two  intercostal  spaces.  Upon  auscultation,  the  respiratory  murmur 
is  inaudible. 

Hie  above  symptoms  are  the  immediate  effects  of  tonic  spasm  of 
the  diaphragnu  Should  the  attack  last  long,  consciousness  fails,  from 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  and  incompleteness  of  respi- 
tmtion,  whereby  the  blood  becomes  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid ;  the 
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cyanosis  becomes  extreme ;  the  pulse  grows  small,  the  skiii  cool,  and  in 
severe  cases  death  may  take  place  during  the  seizure.  In  more  fortu- 
nate cases,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  the  spasm  subsides  gradu- 
ally, the  cyanosis  fades,  the  dyspnoea  ceases,  the  abatement,  however 
being  imaccompanied  by  any  cough  or  expectoration,  such  as  usuallj 
arises  at  the  end  of  a  fit  of  bronchial  asthma. 

In  the  cases  reported  by  Bamberger  the  patient  derived  relief 
chiefly  from  use  of  the  cold  douche,  inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  morphia;  but  he  eventually  succumbed  to  the 
disease. 

JBamberger  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  forms  of  asthenia  may  pro- 
ceed iram  spasm  of  other  muscles  of  inspiration,  and  possibly,  too,  from 
spasm  of  the  expiratory  muscles. 


CHAPTER    V. 

WHOOPING-COUGH. — STICK-HUSTKN.— COQUELXTCHE. 

Etiology. — ^According  to  our  views,  whooping-<x)ugli  is  a  catanb 
of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  distinguishable,  however,  firom 
other  catarrhs  of  this  membrane,  both  by  its  mode  of  origin  and  by  fits 
of  spasmodic  cough,  which  depend  upon  a  peculiar  hypenestheaa  of  the 
air-passages. 

The  dependence  of  whooping-cough  upon  an  unknown,  but,  uu« 
doubtedly  specific  cause,  the  frequent  epidemic  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease, its  propagation  by  infection,  the  almost  positive  protection  against 
the  malady  afforded  by  a  previous  attack,  remind  us  in  many  respects 
of  the  origin  and  propagation  of  measles,  scarlet-fever,  small-pox,  and 
other  forms  of  the  so-called  acute  infectious  disorders,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  treat  in  detaiL  The  drcumstanoe,  however,  that  the  sole 
restdt  of  the  specific  exciting  cause  of  whooping-cough  is  a  local  affeo- 
tion,  while  the  rubeolar,  scarlatinous,  and  t3rphous  poisons  involve  the 
entire  system,  is  a  reason  for  distinguishing  whoopingKX>ugh  from  these 
maladies.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  even  whoopiog* 
cough,  as  well  as  other  epidemic  contagious  disorders,  whose  effects  are 
merely  local,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  specific  poisoiL  Indeed,  we 
regard  this  mode  of  origin  not  only  as  possible,  but  even  as  the  probor 
ble  one ;  but  the  nature  and  material  of  the  infection  in  the  disease  v^ 
question  must  vary  essentially  from  that  of  infectious  diseases,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  suice  their  results  are  so  very  different 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  regarding  these 
morbid  processes,  and,  since  all  the  83rmptoms  of  this  disease  are  easily 
traceable  to  local  disorder  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  it  wili 
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oe  more  practical,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  contagiousness  of  whoop- 
ing-cough, to  treat  of  it  as  an  affection  of  the  respiratoiy  organs. 

In  opposition  to  our  views  (namely,  that  whooping-cough  is  a  catarrh 
of  the  re^iratoiy  mucous  membrane,  combined  with  intense  hypenes- 
thesxa  of  the  air-passages),  stand  the  opinions  of  physicians,  who  regard 
it  either  as  a  nervous  affection  of  the  par  vagum,  or  else  believe  that  it 
is  a  catarrh  of  the  air-passages  complicated  by  such  a  nervous  affection. 
These  views  are  based  partly  upon  the  i^Mismodic  character  of  the  cough- 
ing^fits,  and  partly  upon  the  f&ct  that  the  coughing-fits  alternate  with 
periods  of  complete  exemption,  a  condition  which  is  certainly  suggestive 
of  the  typical  course  of  the  majority  of  nervous  diseases.  But  coughing- 
speUs  of  the  utmost  violence,  and  of  the  most  pronounced  spasmodic 
character,  arise  fix>m  reflex  action  in  persons  in  perfect  health,  but  whose 
respiratory  mucous  membrane  has  been  exposed  to  irritation,  such  as 
contact  with  some  sharp-cornered  foreign  body,  grains  of  salt,  or  sugar, 
eta  In  whooping-cough  patients,  coughing-fits,  precisely  similar,  are 
provoked  by  dight  causes,  which  might  easily  escape  observation;  but 
from  such  a  fact  we  surely  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  neurosis  of  the  par  vagum.  The  exalted  susceptibility  (the  hyper- 
esthesia) of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  accounts  fully  for  the  ready 
oecunenoe  and  great  violence  of  these  reflex  paroxysms  of  coughing. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  regarding  the  typical  course  of  whooping* 
cough  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  symptoms. 

Sporadic  cases  of  whooping<x)ugh  are  exceptional,  a  proof  that 
the  specific  cause  of  the  malady,  if  it  develop  spontaneously,  usually 
attacks  many  persons,  and  that  from  a  single  individual  the  disease  may 
spread  to  a  great  number. 

Epidemics  of  whooping-cough  occur  most  frequently  during  winter 
and  spring,  but  do  not  die  out  upon  the  approach  of  warm  weather. 
They  often  succeed  epidemics  of  measles,  or  of  scarlatina,  and  sometimes 
aooompany  them.  The  contagion  seems  to  lie  mainly  in  the  secretions 
and  exhalations  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane.  The  degree  of  its 
volatility  and  its  other  qualities  are  unknown. 

Pr^dispodtion  to  whoopingHX>ugh  is  greatest  m  chHdren,  particu- 
brly  in  such  as  have  attained  their  second  year.  It  is  an  important 
fact  that  this  predisposition  is  enhanced  by  any  causes  capable  of  pro- 
ducing catarrh,  and  still  more  so  by  the  presence  of  any  accidental  irri- 
tation of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  from  cold  or  other  cause. 
''Colds,^'  slight  but  neglected  catarrhs,  as  often  .furnish  the  exciting 
cause  of  an  attack  of  whooping-cough  as  errors  of  diet,  and  catarrhal 
diairfaoeas  give  rise  to  cholera. 

Predisposition  to  whooping<x>ugh  always  diminishes  as  age  advances, 
mhI  is  extinguished  almost  without  exception  after  one  attack  of  the  disease. 
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Anatomical  Appearances. — Owing  to  the  idea  that  iirhooping<i 
cough  is  an  affection  of  the  nerves,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  post-mortem  condition  of  the  par  vagum  and  meduUa  oblongata. 
In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  daimed  that  the  neurilemma  of  the  par 
vagum  was  relaxed  or  swollen,  or  that  enlarged  bronchial  glands  hare 
been  found  so  situated  as  to  press  upon  the  par  vagum,  or  hjpenemia 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes  has  been  observed  Such 
observations,  however,  are  but  solitaiy;  those,  in  which  anatomicBl 
investigation  fidls  to  find  derangement^  either  of  nerves  or  central 
organs,  are  vastly  more  nimierous. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  whooping<x)ugh,  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane  undergoes  some  anatomical  alteration,  but  to  demoo- 
strate  its  existence  in  the  cadaver  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  Owing  to 
the  richness  in  elastic  fibres  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  laiger  ai^ 
passages,  any  hyperscmia,  which  may  have  existed  during  life,  disappears 
totally  after  death,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  A  moderate  degree  of 
swelling,  relaxation,  and  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
readily  elude  dose  observation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poitfnortem 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  these  conditions  alsa  However,  the 
contrast  between  the  Sjrmptoms  during  life  and  the*  appearances  after 
death  is  no  greater  nor  more  puzzling  in  whooping-cough  than  it 
is  in  other  catarrhal  complaints.  As  this  disorder,  when  simple  and 
uncomplicated,  very  seldom  ends  &tally,  we  find  almost  always,  io  the 
cadaver  of  a  whooping-cough  patient,  gross,  palpable  lesions,  whidi  arc 
the  results  of  the  complication  which  has  been  the  cause  of  death.  In 
particular,  we  nnd  that  permaneut  inspiratory  inflation  {Aheolarekta^, 
see  above)  whidi  even  the  best  recent  authorities  still  perast  in  con- 
founding with  emphysema,  wide-spread  atelektasis,  catarrhal  pneumo- 
nia in  its  several  stages,  and,  far  more  rarely,  croup  of  the  air-passages 
or  lungs,  meningitis,  or  hydrocephalus.  As  these  lesions  do  not  depend 
upon  the  whooping-cough  itself,  but  upon  its  complications,  we  refer  to 
the  appropriate  chapters  for  further  discussion  upon  these  subjects. 

SYMPTOiis  AND  Course. — ^It  is  customaiy  to  recognize  three  stages 
m  whoopingKJough :  the  catarrhal  stage,  the  convulsive  stage,  and  the 
stage  of  decline. 

The  catarrhal  atage^  in  many  instances,  be^s  with  violent  catanhal 
fever,  with  reddening  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  great  intolerance  of  light 
The  patient  sneezes  incessantly,  and  is  tormented  by  a  distressing  coi^ 
No  one,  without  knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  ccild 
predict  the  approach  of  a  whooping-cough  at  this  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment ;  nay,  so  far  from  receiving  recognition  as  the  incipient  period  of 
the  disease,  it  is  often  mistaken  for  an  intercurrent  accident,  in  spite  of 
its  development  into  whooping^coupfh  at  a  later  period.     In  a  few  day? 
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die  fever  abates ;  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiTa  and  the  photophobia  sub- 
nde,  together  with  the  catarrh  of  the  Schneiderian  membrana  But  the 
oough  beeomes  more  obstinate  and  persistent,  and,  at  the  end  of  each 
paroxjsm,  an  astonishing  quantity  of  a  tenacious,  yisdd,  transparent 
mucus  fills  the  mouth  and  fauces.  This  peculiar,  adhesive,  copious 
secretion  is  pathognomonic  of  whoopingKxnigh  in  its  second  stagey 
and  establishes  the  diagnosis  almost  with  certainty  even  at  this  period. 
Soon,  however,  the  cough  assumes  a  peculiar  character;  it  is.  accom- 
panied by  violent  reflex  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  causing 
^Muunodio  dosure  of  the  glottis.  From  this  point  we  date  the  begin- 
ning of  the  convulsive  or  whooping  stage. 

The  ooughing^fit  begins  with  a  long-diawn,  dear,  piping  soimd 
(produced  as  the  air  is  slowly  drawn  into  the  constricted  glottis). 
Then  follows  a  series  of  shorty  rapidly-interrupted,  expiratory  coughs 
(the  air,  though  vigorously  expelled,  being  unable  to  force  open  the 
glottb  for  more  than  a  moment  at  a  time),  and  this,  in  turn,  is  succeeded 
by  the  crowing,  long'Kirawn  inspiratory  act^  Thiis  the  *^  whoop^  alter> 
nates  with  the  oough,  the  latter  finally  becoming  ahnost  inaudible,  until 
at  last  (though  often  not  until  after  lapse  of  some  minutes)  the  viscid 
secretion  is  brought  np,  and  is  removed  intuitivdy  by  the  mother,  or 
else,  what  is  more  frequent  still,  is  ejected  by  vomiting,  together  with 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  As  shown  elsewhere,  spasmodic 
dosure  of  the  glottis  during  forced  efforts  at  inspiration  impedes  the 
current  of  the  jugulars,  producing  acute  qranosis.  The  patient  *grows 
deep  red,  or  bluish,  the  fiiuces  becomes  swollen,  the  eyes  shed  tears, 
and  seem  as  if  about  to  burst  from  their,  sockets ;  the  tongue  looks  thick 
and  bhie;  the  patient  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  suflbcation.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  and  mouth  and  ears  often  takes  place,  and  ruptures 
of  vessels  occur  in  the  conjunctiva,  which  becomes  infiltrated  with  blood 
so  as  to  disfigure  the  patient  for  days  and  weeks.  Haemorrhage  fit>m 
the  ear  is  caused  by  rupture  of  the  membrana  lympani 

The  vomiting,  which  in  bad  cases  empties  the  stomach  of  all  its  con- 
tents whenever  the  child  coughs,  is  not  always  the  only  indication  of 
the  fordble  compression  of  the  abdomen.  Sometimes  we  may  observe 
tnvoluntaiy  evacuations  of  feces  and  urine,  although  this  is  rare.  At 
others,  rupture  or  prolapsus  ani  is  produced. 

A  sensation  of  tickling  in  the  throat  usually  precedes  each  fit  of 
oongfaing,  the  number  of  which,  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night,  may 
amount  to  twenty-four  or  upward.  The  children  recognize  these  pre- 
cursors of  an  attadc  with  dread.  They  cling  anxiously  to  their  nurses, 
sedc  a  support  for  the  head,  or  begin  to  cry.  After  the  paroxysm, 
they  lemam  awhile  exhausted,  and  suffering  firom  pain  along  the  in- 
sertion of  the  abdominal  musdes.    Soon,  however,  they  recover,  begin 
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CO  play,  or  to  eat  with  good  appetite,  until  a  new  fit  inteirupts  tbdi 
oomfort 

It  is  upon  these  alternations  of  symptoms  that  the  theory  is  based 
that  whooping-cough  is  a  neurosis  of  ^e  par-vagum  nerve.  Although 
laughing,  crying,  loud  speaking,  insignificant  acts  of  d^lutition,  often 
give  rise  to  the  seizures,  yet  we  caimot  deny  that  they  are  not  always 
the  result  of  demonstrable  external  provocation.  Indeed,  we  must  ad* 
mit  that,  the  paroxysms  often  increase  in  firequency  during  the  nigbt, 
although  the  room  has  not  grown  colder.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  for  this  circumstance.  I^  however,  we  question  an  obsemng 
mother,  or  watch  a  sleeping  child  ourselves,  until  the  whooping-cough 
awakens  it,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  fit  is  preceded  by  a  slight 
and  very  brief,  although  perceptible,  laryngeal  rattle,  and  if  we  look  into 
the  child's  throat,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  cough,  the  phazynx  will  be 
found  filled  with  that  tough  mucus  the  accumulation  of  which  pro 
fokes  the  attack,  and  the  ejection  of  which  aids  it.  The  secretion 
once  discharged,  some  time  elapses  befi>re  a  fresh  collection  of  it  pro- 
duces a  new  coughing^fit,  and  thus  the  semblance  of  intermission  is  given 
to  the  apparently  rhythmical  march  of  the  disease.  Every  cougbing* 
spell  is  a  new  source  of  irritation  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hrjnx. 
Tlie  more  violent  it  has  been,  so  much  the  more  rapidly  does  new  secre- 
tion form,  and  so  much  the  sooner  is  the  nextpaioxjrsm  to  be  expected. 

The  convulsive  stage  having  lasted  three  or  four  weeks,  or  in  other 
cases  i6  many  months,  the  stadium  crUicum  seu  deeremeniiy  or  stage 
of  decline,  gradually  sets  in.  The  catarrhal  secretion  loses  its  tenacious, 
transparent  quality,  becomes  more  liquid,  yellow,  and  opaque.  The 
sputa  cruda  become  sputa  cocta.  Here,  too,  the  altered  secretion  affords 
evidence  that  the  h3rpersemia  and  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes 
are  subsiding.  The  paroxysms  are  no  longer  provoked  by  slight  exter 
nal  irritants ;  and  the  secretion  becoming  more  easy  of  ejection,  and  the 
reflex  symptoms  growing  milder,  as  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes 
decreases,  the  fits  themselves  are  shortened.  The  vomiting,  which  fo^ 
merly  closed  the  seizure,  ceases  to  occur,  excepting  when,  the  laiynx 
chancing  to  encounter  some  irritant  of  unwonted  activity,  a  ooughing" 
speU  of  the  ancient  violence  is  provoked.  Relapsed  are  extraordinaiilj 
apt  to  occur,  if  t^e  child  be  not  carefully  protected  £rom  all  pernicious 
influences.  The  mucous  membrane  remains  extremely  sensitive  for 
months,  although  the  disease  be  extinct  and  the  child  be  recovered. 
Every  slight  catarrh  is  attended  by  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  glotiid^ 
upon  coughing,  and  recalls  to  mind  the  old  affection  from  which  it  has 
long  been  free. 

Physical  examination  made  during  the  interval  affords  no  character 
Mtic  endenoe.    Percussion  is  normal,  and  auscultation  reveals  signs  of 
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catarriu  Other  changes  depend  upon  the  complications.  During  the 
paroxysm,  according  to  Wintrich,  while  the  forced  expiratory  efforts 
continue,  the  percussion  sound  is  shorter,  feebler,  and  duller.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  &ct  that,  during  the  act  in  question,  the  air  within 
the  lungs  undergoes  oonaderable  compression,  and  is  thus  made  to  press 
so  heavily  upon  the  puhnonaiy  tissue  and  the  thoracic  walls  that  the 
latter  are  brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  tension  that  they  cannot  be 
set  into  vibtation  by  percussion.  Upon  auscultation,  no  respiratory 
murmur  can  be  heard  during  the  protracted,  sonorous  inspiration. 
During  the  interrupted  expiratory  act  likewise,  although  the  vibration 
of  the  chest  is  communicated  to  the  ear,  no  murmurs  are  distinctly 
audible. 

WhoopingKX>ugh  terminates  in  recovery  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 
According  to  popular  belief,  such  an  event  cannot  occur  before  the 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  week,  a  prejudice  shameful  for  a  physician,  and 
highly  dangerous  to  the  laity,  whom  it  betrays  into  a  stupid  laisser 
aUer^  and  into  all  sorts  of  heedlessness.  Under  judicious  treatment  and 
systematic  nursing,  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  bring  the  disease  to  a 
ck)6e  in  fxaoL  four  to  six  weeks. 

In  other  cases,  which  are  by  no  means  tare,  the  malady  terminates 
in  an  incomplete  recovery;  imibilical  and  inguinal  hernia  result,  and, 
what  is  still  more  common,  that  attenuation  of  the  lung-substance  and 
dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles,  hereafter  to  be  described  as  emphysema. 
It  is  owing  to  the  latter  sequel  of  whooping<x>ugh  that  many  children, 
after  having  the  disease,  remain  short  of  breatii  for  the  r^  of  their 
lives.  The  assertion,  so  often  made,  that  whooping-cough  may  leave 
tubercles  behind  it,  is  to  be  accepted  with  some  reserve.  So  long  as  the 
terms  phthisis  and  tuberculosis  were  sjmonymous,  such  a  statement  was 
quite  allowable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  children 
who  have  suffered  £rom  whoopingKX>ugh  perish,  sooner  or  later,  from 
consumption  of  the  lungs;  but  it  is  with  comparative  rarity  that  the 
form  of  consumption  of  which  they  die  is  the  tuberculous  form,  due  to 
the  development  and  subsequent  destruction  of  miliary  nodules  in  the 
lungSL  Most  of  the  children,  in  whom  the  agns  of  phthisis  appear,  a 
few  weeks  or  months  after  their  having  whooping-cough,  are  suffering 
from  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia,  with  cheesy  metamorphosis,  and  sub- 
sequent destruction  of  the  inflamed  lung^mibstance.  In  such  cases, 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  whii  dli  has  complicated  the  original  disease,  instead 
of  undergoing  resolution,  results  in  the  oonditioti  above  described — ^a 
form  of  phthisis  much  more  conunon  than  tubercular  phthisis. 

When  a  case  terminates  fiitally  it  is  almost  always  in  consequence 
of  oomplicationi^  some  of  which  consist  merely  in  abnormal  extension 
of  the  disorder,  or  in  the  effects  of  its  intensity.    If  any  of  the  bronchi 
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become  pennanenfly  occluded  by  fhe  catarrh,  so  that  no  more  air  can 
penetrate  to  the  vesides  in  which  they  terminate,  that  whidi  they 
ab-eady  contain  becomes  absorbed,  the  vesicles  collapse,  their  walla 
touch,  and  atelectasis  Is  established.  If  the  catarrh  spread  from  the 
bronchioles  into  the  air-cells,  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  set  up.  We  haye 
already  stated  that  nearly  all  &tal  cases  show  traces  of  these  oompHca- 
tions.  It  should  always  awaken  suspicion  if  the  coughing-fits  be^  to 
lose  their  characteristic  features,  if  an  additional  short,  dry  cough  arise, 
if  the  patient  grow  short  of  breath,  if  the  pahns  of  the  hands  bum,  if 
the  sleep  be  troubled,  the  general  health  be  disturbed,  or  other  febrile 
symptoms  appear.  In  all  such  cases  we  must  repeatedly  and  carefiilly 
search  for  the  signs  of  capillaiy  bronchitis,  of  atelectasis,  or  of  catarrhal 
pneumonia.  Croup  of  the  larynx  or  pulmonary  resides  is  fiir  easier  of 
recognition,  partly  on  account  of  the  acuteness  and  violence  of  its  initia] 
sjrmptoms,  and  partly  because  its  signs  are  so  obvious  and  immistakable. 
This  complication,  however,  is  rare. 

The  cerebral  symptoms  which  sometimes  appear  in  whooping-cough 
scarcely  ever  arise  from  apoplexy,  meningitis,  or  hydrocephalus.  The 
vessels  of  the  brain,  if  normally  nourished,  are  not  apt  to  tear,  even 
though  subjected  to  very  severe  pressure  from  within ;  moreover,  dis- 
eases like  menin^tis  and  acute  hydrocephalus  are  not  to  be  induced  by 
a  simple  and  transitory  hyperasmia.  The  oonvtilsions,  etc,  whidi  take 
place  during  whoopingKJOugh,  and  which  seldom  endanger  Ufe,  proceed 
either  from  a  temporary  venous  obstruction  with  oedematous  infiltration 
of  the  brain,  followed  by  arterial  ansemia,  or  else  they  are  eclamptic 
seizures,  caused  by  reflex  action. 

Diagnosis. — As  the  coughing-fits  in  this  disease  are,  in  my  opinion, 
undistinguishable  from  those  of  any  severe  laryngo-bronchial  catarrh 
arising  frx)m  cold,  or  frx)m  the  cough  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a 
foreign  body  into  the  larynx,  or  that  which  may  be  provoked  in  an  ex« 
tremely  susceptible  subject  (such  as  an  hysterical  woman)  by  the  most 
trifling  irritation — indeed,  as  the  cough  owes  its  diaracter  to  phjrsio 
logical  processes,  predsely  like  those  which  occur  in  the  other  varieties 
of  cough — ^we  deem  it  idle  to  talk  of  a  differential  diagnosis  of  the  par- 
oxysms. The  epidemic  appearance  of  the  disease,  its  almost  exdusive 
occurrence  among  children,  its  obstinacy,  and  long  duration  will  prevent 
error.  In  in&nts  at  the  breast,  and  very  littie  children,  the  peculiar 
cough  and  reflex  symptoms  of  the  glottic  musdes  are  sometimes  absent, 
and,  imless  the  expectoration  of  copious  tenadom  secretion  and  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  be  borne  in  mind,  the 
true  nature  of  the  affection  may  be  overlooked. 

Prognosis. — One  must  be  aware  how  rardy  diildren  become  apo- 
plectic, or  die  in  a  whoopmg-cough  fit,  ere  one  can  witness  a  paroxvsm 
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without  aoxietjr.  Experience  accordingly  teaches  that  the  mothers,  who 
At  first  are  dreadfully  alarmed,  by-and-by  grow  only  too  careless,  and  at 
last|  without  further  solicitude  or  attention,  calmly  await  the  advent  of 
the  twentieth  week,  when,  as  they  think,  the  disease  is  to  subside. 
Children  who  are  but  a  month  or  two  old  encounter  the  greatest  danger, 
not  because  ^  their  foramen  ovales  is  as  yet  unclosed,"  ^  and  a  com- 
mingling of  blood  £rom  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  threatens  to 
cause  acute  cyanosis,"  but  because  of  obstacles  to  which  they  so  often 
suooumb  in  otber  bronchial  catarrhs,  the  bcility  with  which  iheir  little 
bronchi  become  occluded,  imperilling  life  by  atelectasis,  or  by  deficient 
oxygenation  without  atdectasis.  The  danger  arising  from  these  com- 
plications, as  well  as  that  occasioned  by  the  sequelse,  has  already  been 
treated  of  in  detaiL 

TaicATifKNT — JProphylaxiB. — ^As  whooping-cough  scarcely  ever  oo- 
cms  except  as  an  epidemic,  and  as  it  is  often  infectious,  prophylaxis 
demands,  where  circumstances  permit,  an  avoidance  of  places  where  the 
epidemic  prevails,  and  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  well,  particularly 
firom  those  small,  weak,  scrofulous  children  to  whom  the  disease  would 
bring  great  danger. 

As,  moreover,  the  predisposition  is  augmented  by  catarrh,  and  by 
every  irritant  which  can  give  rise  to  catarrh,  it  is  well,  in  seasons  of 
epidemic  whooping-cough,  to  protect  children  with  the  utmost  care  from 
taking  cold,  and  to  treat  the  most  simple  catarrh  with  the  same  sohci* 
tude  and  precaution  with  which,  in  cholerartimes,  we  put  patients  upon 
a  rigid  diet  for  every  trifling  diarrhcea,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  dangerous 
illness.  During  epidemics  I  have  kept  children  continuously  confined 
in  one  room  from  the  moment  that  any  slight  unsuspicious  cough  arose, 
and  kept  up  a  uniform  temperature  day  and  night  for  several  weeks  in 
SQOoession,  and  have  frequently  seen  children  remain  free  from  whoop- 
ing^ooug^  while  it  developed  among  their  relatives  who  had  been 
attacked  in  similar  manner,  but  who  had  been  less  carefully  nursed. 
The  indicatio  causalis  cannot  be  .met,  as  we  are  not  able  to  neu- 
Mize  nor  to  remove  the  prevalent  epidemic  influence  which  excites 
the  disease. 

The  happy  effects  which  whooping-cough  patients  often  obtain  by 
change  of  abode  are  perhaps  to  be  acooimted  for  by  the  exemption  from 
continuous  or  repeated  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease, 
which  they  thus  acquire.  Whenever  an  extensive  epidemic  prevails 
about  the  dwelling  of  a  patient  of  mine,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  advising  a 
temporary  migration  to  some  r^on  free  from  the  disorder. 

The  indiccUio  morbi  calls  for  the  same  general  treatment  which  we 
have  recommended  for  other  laryngeal  and  bronchial  catarrhs.  Mecog^ 
niihn  of  thefact^  that  in  whoopinff«>ugh  toe  have  a  catarrh  to  deal 
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withj  should  deter  us  horn  a  useless  and  liazardous  search  for  spedfio 
remedies.  UnfortunAtelj,  the  principles  of  treatment  naturally  deduciblo 
from  such  knowledge  are  grossly  violated  by  many  physicians.  Chil* 
dreu  are  again  and  again  submitted  to  hurtful  exposure,  calculated  to 
aggravate  the  catarrh,  because  the  doctor  expects  to  cure  it  by  the  ad* 
ministration  of  preparations  of  copper  and  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  vale* 
nan,  assafoetida,  castor,  or  other  reputed  specific,  against  whooping* 
cough ;  nay,  cantharides,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  even  dried  vaccine 
crusts^  pass  for  remedies  for  this  disorder  in  the  mindfl  of  some  men. 
We  cannot  even  ascribe  any  special  curative  influence  to  belladonna,  a 
drug  which  has  acquired  great  reputation,  although  we  have  used  it 
extensively  in  the  treatment  of  whooping-cough.     (See  below.) 

Since,  then,  the  complaint  is  to  be  treated  upon  principles  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  other  catarrhs,  we  need  not  expect  great  results 
from  the  use  of  medicaments.  We  have  alr^uly  called  attention  to  the 
very  questionable  virtues  of  sal-ammoniac,  the  antimonials,  and  other 
anti-catarrhal  '^  remedies,"  and  hence  are  decidedly  averse  to  their  em- 
plojrment  in  the  therapeusis  of  whooping-cough.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  attach  great  value  to  well-managed  treatment  by  sweating,  the 
efficacy  of  which,  in  both  recent  and  inveterate  catarrhs  of  other  origin, 
I  have  already  insisted  upon  so  urgently.  Oppolzer  believes  it  possible 
to  bring  the  malady  to  a  close  in  a  few  weeks,  by  carefully  and  con* 
tinuously  maintaining  a  imiform  temperature  in  the  sick-room.  Al« 
though  such  a  statement  may  be  a  somewhat  exaggerated  one,  yet  I 
have  long  since  adopted  the  practice,  and  in  many  instances  strictly  and 
perseveringly  carried  it  out  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  When 
the  disease  is  recent,  I  put  the  child  to  bed,  and  keep  it  in  a  slight  but 
continual  perspiration.  Ver^  young  cWldren  must  not  lie  in  a  cmdle, 
but  should  remain  in  bed  alongside  of  their  nurse  or  mother,  where 
they  soon  get  into  perspiration.  Besides,  they  should  wear  a  woollen 
sock  roimd  the  throat,  and  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  upon  the  chest 
Throughout  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  the  patients  may  be  kept  in 
the  open  air ;  but  we  should  insist  upon  their  returning  to  their  apart* 
ments  ere  the  cool  of  the  evening  set  in.  As  a  drink,  give  Seltzer 
water,  either  warm  or  mixed  with  hot  milk;  in  short,  treat  the  catarrh 
as  if  it  proceeded  from  cold,  or  had  any  other  non-specific  origin. 
Treatment  by  inhalation  of  pulverized  medicaments  may  possibly  prove 
beneficial ;  but  we  have  not  as  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  to 
establish  the  fact  The  symptomatic  indication,  first  of  all,  calls  for 
means  of  abbreviating  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  of  diminishing 
their  frequency.  It  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  coughing-fita  contribute 
materially  toward  keeping  up  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrana 
The  longer  and  more  violent  the  last  attack,  so  much  the  sooner  may 
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we  expect  the  next  one ;  henoe,  if  we  can  succeed  in  rendering  the 
seizures  milder  and  less  numerous,  we  not  onlj  produce  results  which 
are  polliative  but  radical,  bj  enabling  the  dis^^se  the  sooner  to  cease 
spontaneously.  Beduction  of  the  number,  severity,  and  duration  of  the 
paroxysms  is  as  important  for  the  cure  of  whooping<x>ugh,  as  is  prohi- 
bition of  loud  talking  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  hoarseness. 

For  this  purpose  I  cannot  sufficiently  uige  that  the  parents,  if  intel- 
ligent and  persevering,  be  directed  to  make  the  child  cease  from  cough- 
ing as  soon  as  possible,  and,  if  necessary,  even  to  enforce  this  harsh  de- 
mand with  wholesome  sternness  and  severity,  as  soon  as  the  mucous 
accumulation  is  discharged.  A  portion  only  of  the  coughing  is  invol- 
untary. By  an  exercise  of  firmness,  a  child  may  withstand  the  remain- 
ing inclination  to  cough.  The  mother,  however,  must  never  tire  of 
warning,  admonishing,  and,  if  need  be,  threatening,  though  no  imme- 
diate benefit  become  apparent,  even  after  lapse  of  days ;  for  this  mental 
dietetic  must  be  maintained  for  weeks  and  weeks. 

I  have  heard  the  assertion  made  by  the  wife  of  a  Prussian  general,  a 
most  determined  woman,  but  an  eqtiaUy  tender  mother,  that  whooping- 
cough  was  only  curable  by  the  rod.  Such  a  statement  as  this,  and  the 
advice  to  tdl  a  child  to  stop  coughing,  and  even  to  compel  it  to  resist 
the  cough  as  much  as  it  can,  have  excited  objection,  here  and  there,  and 
have  even  given  rise  to  some  virtuous  indignation.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  further  personal  experience  and  the  approval  of  other 
jodidous  practitioners  induce  me  emphatically  to  reiterate  my  counsel. 
It  is  of  course  inappUcable  where  the  parents  are  stupid  or  rude ;  but 
the  physiological  law  is  well  known,  that  violent  reflex  symptoms  are 
ocHitroUable  by  the  will  Perhaps  the  £ftct  that  adults  are  better  able 
to  resist  the  inclination  to  cough,  and  do  not  abandon  themselves  so 
completely  to  the  irritation,  explains  why  exposure  to  the  same  causes 
win,  it  18  true,  bring  on  catarrh,  but  rarely  a  catarrh  of  the  intensity  and 
persistence  observable  in  the  whoopingKX>ugh  of  children. 

This  treatment  is  materially  aided,  if^  as  soon  as  the  child  perceives  a 
fit  to  be  coming  on,  or  when  the  fine  rdlea  in  the  larynx  above  described 
give  notice  of  its  approach,  a  moderate  dose  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of 
potash  be  promptiy  administered.  As  the  alkaline  caj^nates  reduce 
the  viscidity  of  mucus,  and  as  the  secretion  collected  about  the  epiglot- 
tb,  if  deprived  of  its  tenacity,  is  the  more  easily  expelled,  and  finally, 
since  with  the  ejection  of  the  mucus  the  paroxjrsm  usually  terminates, 
theory  and  practice  concur  with  tolerable  harmony  in  approving  this 
measures  There  is  a  mixture  much  employed  in  whooping-cough 
(9  Gocdnelto,  gr.  xij;  potas.  carb.  ^j;  aqura  dest  |iij;  syrup. 
nmpL  I  j. — 111.  S.  a  teaspoonful  when  the  attack  threatens),  the  efi'ect 
of  iriiich  in  shortening  the  fits  of  coughing  is  often  surprising,  but 
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which  hardly  owes  its  virtue  to  the  cochineal.  Half  a  tumbler  of  soda 
and  water,  drunk  occasionaUy,  would  probably  produce  about  the  same 
result  This  mixture  should  not  be  given  as  a  matter  of  routine,  ^a 
teaspoonful  eveiy  two  hours,"  or  the  like,  but  only  when  there  is  a 
collection  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  throat,  and  when  a  paroxysm  is  ap- 
proaching. Prescribed  in  the  latter  way,  parents  are  glad  to  use  ii^  as 
they  soon  find  out  that  it  renders  the  attacks  milder  and  shorter,  or,  as 
they  say,  ^loosens  the  cough." 

Narcotics  have  also  been  prescribed  to  shorten  the  ooughing-fits  and 
reduce  their  number,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  this  laige  class 
of  drugs  which  has  not  been  recommended  in  whooping<x>ugh,  and 
even  vaunted  as  a  specifia  This  is  especially  the  case  with  beUadonna. 
We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  in  &vor  of  a  bolder  use  of  nar 
ootics  in  treatment  of  catarrhs,  and  hence  approve  of  their  use  in  whoop- 
ing-cough, which  we  regard  merely  as  a  catarrh  complicated  with  an 
especially  intense  hyperaesthesia  of  the  air-passages;  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  any  narcotic  whatever  (beUadcmna  included)  has  any  epeci- 
fie  action  against  this  disease.  If  they  render  the  course  of  whooping^ 
cough  briefer,  they  act  by  mitigating  and  lessening  the  frequence  of  tbe 
paroxysms,  which  are  perpetuating  the  irritation.  Since,  however,  as 
as  a  general  rule,  narcotics  are  not  well  borne  by  diildren,  h&ag  ufi  to 
cause  hyperaemia  of  the  brain,  we  should  restrict  their  use  to  those 
cases  in  which  danger  from  the  disease  outweighs  danger  frx>m  the 
remedy.  Should  the  treatment,  given  above,  prove  inefiectivOi  should 
the  child  empty  its  stomach  with  every  paroxysm,  should  his  nutritive 
condition  begin  to  suffer,  from  constant  vomiting  and  from  sleepless 
nights,  should  convulsions  or  signs  of  actual  suffocation  occur  during  the 
seizures,  the  administration  of  narcotics  is  indicated.  Belladonna  eiqoyB 
this  advantage  over  opium,  that,  in  the  condition  of  the  pupil,  we  have 
an  index  for  r^^tion  of  the  dose.  To  diildren,  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  four  years,  we  may  give  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  drug,  night 
and  morning,  gradually  increasmg  the  dose  up  to  half  a  grain,  or  until 
the  pupil  b^ns  to  dilate.  Trottaseau  preferred  not  to  divide  the  daily 
dose,  but  gave  it  all  at  once,  and  he  thought  it  usdess  to  push  the  dose 
to  the  point  of  incipient  narcotism.  For  older  children,  to  whom  the 
exhibition  of  opium  is  less  hazardous,  we  may  prescribe  small  doses  of 
morphia  (gr.  -^ — |  in  die),  dissolve  in  some  liquid  like  the  aqua  amyg- 
dalarum,  so  much  lauded  by  Weit^  or  we  may  give  a  few  drops  of  lau- 
danum. 

Another  and  very  important  indication  is,  to  prevent  the  secretion 
from  accumulating  in  the  minuter  bronchial  tubes.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  such  obstructions  axe  a  source  of  danger  in  themselves, 
oeing  the  cause  of  atelectasis.    When  we  come  to  discuss  the  subiect 
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of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  we  shall  show  that  this  disorder  depends  not 
merely  upon  a  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  bronchioles  mto 
the  air-vesicles,  but  that  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  and  the  consequent 
ooUapse  of  the  lung  also  play  an  important  part  in  its  etiology.  Emet 
icfl^  therefore,  yery  justly,  are  highly  thought  of  in  the  treatment  of 
whooping-cough,  although  we  cannot  approve  of  their  administration 
every  second  or  third  day,  without  any  particular  indication,  which  prac- 
tice is  common  enough.  The  smaller  the  child,  the  narrower  its  bron- 
chi, so  much  the  more  danger  is  there  of  their  obstruction,  and  so  much 
the  more  sedulously  must  we  watch  them.  I^  immediately  after  the 
oough,  there  stiU  remain  audible  rdles  in  the  chest,  if  the  child  grow 
short  of  breath,  or  should  the  respiration  become  enfeebled  throughout 
a  part  of  the  thorax,  do  not  dally  until  signs  of  imperfect  decarboniza- 
tion  of  the  blood  set  in,  but  give  an  emetic  forthwith,  and  repeat  it 
whenever  the  symptoms  recur.  We  have  already  explained  why  it  is 
that  emetics  unfortunately  do  not  always  produce  the  desired  effect 

Finally,  especuilly  in  the  third  stage,  when  impoverishment  of  the 
blood  and  general  exhaustion  furnish  the  most  urgent  symptoms^  the 
bee  administration  of  meatrdiet^  %gS}  wine,  and  the  ferruginous  preps* 
ntioDaisi] 
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CHAPTER    I. 

HYPEBTBOPHT  OF  THE  LI7KG. 

In  by  fiEur  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  lungs  appear  tu 
be  enlaiged,  their  tissue,  instead  of  being  hjpertrophied,  is  atrophied 
and  wasted — or  rarefied,  to  use  a  customary  expression*  Under  the 
title  of  emphysema,  we  shall  treat  more  fully  upon  this  form  of  enlarges 
ment  of  the  lungs  in  the  third  chapter. 

Eokitansky  describes  an  enlargement  of  the  lung  with  simultaneowi 
increase  of  tissue,  as  true  pulmonaiy  hypertrophy.  This  is  said  to  occur 
as  a  vicarious  development  of  one  lung,  when  the  other  has  been  totally 
destroyed.  Here  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  said  to  be  thicker  and 
more  voluminous,  their  capillaries  multiplied,  and  their  tissue  more  resist- 
ing, while  the  vesicles  themselves  are  dilated. 

A  second  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lung,  which  Skoda  describes, 
and  Virchow  calls  pigmentary  induration,  consists  in  an  increased  vol* 
ume  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  at  the  expense  of  the  air-vesidea  We 
notice  it  in  severe  chronic  hyperemia  of  the  lung,  particularly  in  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  tho 
heart  Here,  too,  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  thickened  and  their  ele- 
ments multiplied,  so  that,  as  the  lung  has  not  grown  larger,  the  vesicles 
must  seem  smaller,  and  the  tissues  closer  and  more  resistant  The  color 
of  the  tissue  is  darker  and  browner,  and  we  notice  numerous  blackish 
specks  in  it  This  coloring  is  due  to  capillary  hasmorrhages  in  the  tis- 
sues, resulting  from  the  intense  engorgement,  the  pigment  which  pro 
ceeds  from  transformed  hiematin  admitting  of  demonstration  under  the 
microscope  in  the  form  of  brownish  and  blackish  granules,  in  the  inte^ 
stitial  tissues  and  in  the  epithelium  of  the  air-vesidea. 

Either  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lung  may  be  suspected  to  exist 
during  life,  but  neither  ever  admits  of  any  certain  diagnosis. 
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OHAPTEfe    II. 

▲TROPHY  OF  THB  LUNG. — ^EMPHYSEMA.  8EXIUS. 

By  atiophy  of  the  lung  we  mean  that  attenuation,  thinning,  and 
gradual  wasting  of  the  vesicular  walls,  which  results  from  imperfect 
nutrition  of  the  lung.  We  most  oommonlj  see  this  wasting  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  in  old  age,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  other 
organs,  and  by  general  marasmus.  Sometimes  the  atrophy  of  the  lung 
oocxirs  sooner  and  more  completely  than  involution  of  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  in  these  cases  the  symptoms  are  more  decided.  Through 
wasting  of  thdr  septa,  several,  and  sometimes  a  great  many,  of  the  air- 
vesides  coalesce,  and  large  gaps  form,  so  that,  in  an  aggravated  case^ 
the  entire  lung  forms  a  coarse  network.  Tlie  relaxed,  bloodless,  dry 
tissue  feels  soft  as  down  to  the  touch ;  it  is  heavily  loaded  with  pig- 
ment, and  is  sometimes  uniformly  black.  This  deposit  of  pigment  is 
not  a  result  of  extravasation  of  blood,  but  is  due  to  pigmentary  meta- 
morphosis of  the  contents  of  obhterated  capillaries.  These  nutritive 
derangements  of  the  pulmonazy  tissue  are  essentially  like  those  to  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter,  as  characteristic  of  vesicular  emphysema 
of  the  lung,  so  that  the  titie  of  senile  emphysema  is  not  altogether  inap- 
propriate to  the  disease  in  question.  In  senile  atrophy,  or  senile  em- 
physema, however,  the  volume  of  the  lung  is  diminished,  while  in  em- 
physema, in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  increased.  This  impor- 
tant difference,  which  furnishes  a  practical  distinction  between  the  two 
affections,  depends  upon  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  thorax. 
Tlie  size  of  the  lung  manifestiy  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  chest 
Now,  while  in  true  emphysema  the  thorax  is  either  in  a  state  of  chronic 
enlargement,  or  dse  in  a  condition  of  permanent  injQation,  in  senile 
atrophy  the  chest  is  actually  contracted,  or  else  it  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent expiratory  collapse.  The  thorax  of  an  old  man  is  shortened  by 
absorption  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  and  laterally  compressed  by 
his  stooping  attitude,  and  the  atrophied  muscles  of  inspiration  are  inca- 
pable of  dilating  it  effectively.  For  a  similar  reason  the  heart  and  liver, 
which,  in  true  emphysema,  are  extensively  covered  over  by  the  lung,  in 
nenile  atrophy  lie  in  contact  with  a  large  part  of  the  thoracic  walL 

This  state  of  the  lungs  and  chest  explains  why  old  men  become 
short  of  breath,  why  their  blood  is  imperfectiy  decarbonized,  and  why 
they  are  so  apt  to  look  blue  about  the  lips  and  cheek&  The  shortness 
of  breath  and  the  venous  state  6f  the  blood  are  due  to  the  diminution 
of  breathingHwrfaoe  by  loss  of  cell-walls,  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
capillaries,  and,  finally,  to  the  incomplete  manner  in  which  inspiration  is 
effected  by  the  wasted  respiratory  muscles,  and  to  the  absence  of  that 
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Important  aid  to  expiration,  elasticit j  of  the  lung.  The  cjanotic  fejinp* 
toms  occur  because  the  nght  heart,  having  fewer  efferent  channels, 
owing  to  obliteration  of  so  many  pulmonary  capillaries,  is  imperfectly 
emptied,  thus  causing  venous  engorgement  of  the  aortio  circulation. 
According  to  this  explanadcn,  the  more  unequally  atrophy  of  other 
organs  and  general  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  keep  step  with 
the  atrophy  of  the  lungs,  so  much  the  more  marked  must  the  symptoms, 
above  described,  become. 

As  the  thin,  emaciated,  thoracic  walls  and  their  flexible  ribs  are 
easily  thrown  into  vibration,  the  percussion-sound  is  remarkably  loud 
and  fulL  The  dulness  over  the  heart  and  liver  is  increased.  Upon 
auscultation,  the  greater  the  difference  is  between  the  capacity  of  the 
contracted  bronchioles  and  that  of  the  au^vesides  in  which  they  termi- 
nate, so  much  the  harsher  is  the  vesicular  murmur. 

Treatment  of  senile  atrophy  of  the  lung  is  out  of  the  question. 

CHAPTER   III. 

EMPHYSEMA   OF  THE   LUNG. 

Bt  emphysema  of  the  lung  is  meant  either  a  morbid  enlargement 
of  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  arising  mainly  fix>m  the  blending  of  seveial 
vesicles  so  as  to  form  one  great  cyst — emphysema  veneuJor^— or  dse 
the  escape  of  air  into  the  subpleural  and  interstitial  connective  tiasiie— 
wnphy$ema  interlobulare.  The  latter  is  analogous  to  emphysema  of 
other  organs,  such  as  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  the  former,  like 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  has  no  analogue  elsewhere. 

EhiOLOGT. — ^The  opinions  of  authorities  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of 
vesicular  emphysema  of  the  lungs  differ  materially.  Four  piinotpal 
theories  have  been  advanced  upon  the  subject  According  to  the  first, 
emphysema  arises  through  immoderate  or  too  protracted  inflation  of 
the  air-cells,  by  forced  and  long-continued  inspiration — ^theory  of  inspi- 
ration. According  to  the  second,  likewise,  emphysema  is  the  result  of 
excessive  mechanical  distention  of  the  vesicular  walls,  but  is  not  pro- 
duced by  inspiration,  but  by  forced  expiration — ^theory  of  expiration. 
According  to  the  third,  its  origin  is  not  mechanical,  but  it  arises  from 
nutritive  derangement  of  the  lung«ubstance,  which  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  any  strain  or  stretching.  Finally,  according  to  a  fourth  view, 
advanced  by  JFreund,  a  morbid  condition,  namely  a  ri^  enlargement 
of  the  thorax,  constitutes  the  primary  disease,  to  which  dilatation  of  the 
air-cells  is  only  secondary.  We  believe  each  view  to  be  true  in  oeitain 
oases,  but  no  single  one  wUl  account  for  all  forms  of  the  disease,  and 
consequently  adhere  to  the  classification  into  vicarioUB  and  subBtan- 
Hw  emphysema. 
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Vicarious  emphysema  arifieS|  Bxsty  in  all  cases  in  which  portions  of 
the  pahnonary  sabstance  become  wasted,  and  shrink  without  oorre- 
spending  rednction  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  by  ooHapse  of  its  wall. 
If  the  capacity  of  the  chest  remain  constant^  the  size  of  the  individual 
veades  which  contribute  to  fill  it  must,  of  oouise,  depend  upon  their 
number.  If  a  portion  of  them  perish,  Ihus  reducmg  the  bulk  of  that 
part  of  the  lung  to  which  they  belong,  either  a  yacuum  must  form  in 
the  chest,  or  else  the  remaining  vesicles  must  dilate.  Secondly,  vica^ous 
emphysema  arises  where  aUof  the  vendee  do  not  participate  alike  in 
finkig  out  the  additional  space  formed  in  the  thorax  by  inqdratory 
dilatation.  Normally,  all  the  aii^vesicles  are  inflated  uniformly  by 
atmospheric  pressure  during  ins^nratory  dilatation  of  the  chest  If, 
then,  a  part  of  the  aixKsells  be  filled  up  by  exudation  or  serum,  so  that 
no  more  air  can  toter  them,  these  cells  will  not  dilate  during  inspiration, 
and  hence  the  remaining  and  accessible  ones  must  expand  for  them — 
mcarumefy — ^and  undergo  an  abnonnal  degree  of  distension.  Thus,  in 
the  bodies  of  all  persons  who  have  died  of  pneumonia  or  hypostatic  en- 
goigement,  we  find  vicarious  emphysema  in  the  portions  of  lung  spared 
by  the  original  disease.  So,  too,  extensive  rigid  adhesions  between 
the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura  give  rise  to  vicarious  emphysema. 
Under  nonnal  conditions,  the  aireells  in  the  apices  of  the  Ixmgs,  and 
those  placed  near  the  spinal  colmnn,  although  the  portion  of  the  thoracic 
wall  adjacent  to  them  scarody  takes  any  part  in  the  inspiratory  move- 
ment of  the  chest,  expand  equally  with  the  cells  in  the  more  movable 
i^ons  of  the  thorax,  and  which  are  situated  near  to  the  diaphragm 
and  to  the  anterior  thoracic  waQ.  Of  course,  for  this  to  take  place,  the 
adjacent  movable  parts  of  the  lung  must  yield  and  be  pushed  down- 
ward and  forward.  Where  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura  are  firmly 
united,  such  yielding  and  displacement  become  impossible,  and  the 
resides  at  the  apices  and  along  the  badc-bone  cannot  fully  perform  their 
part  in  occupjring  the  space  created  in  the  chest  by  its  inspiratoiy  ex- 
pansion. Hence,  other  portions  of  the  lung,  eq)ecially  the  anterior  and 
lower  borders,  must  act  for  them,  and  are  thus  made  to  undergo  an  ex- 
cesave  and  abnormal  distention.  Finally,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  smaller 
bronchi  is  often  followed  by  vicarious  emphysema.  If,  in  one  part  of 
^e  lung,  the  calibre  of  the  finer  tubes  be  so  much  narrowed  by  swell- 
ing, or  by  accumulation  of  mucus,  that  the  air  enters  imperfectly,  and 
with  difficulty,  into  the  corresponding  veddes,  such  part  of  the  lung 
win  not  do  its  share  in  filling  up  the  inspiratory  expansion  of  the  thorax^ 
to  that  other  parts  of  the  lung,  whidi  are  free  £rom  catarrh,  must  act 
for  them,  and  become  abnormally  distended. 

From  the  foregoing  representation  it  is  evident  enough  that  the 
*  inspiratory  *'  theory  is  a  correct  one.     If  vicarious  emphysema  arise 
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acutely  during  a  pneumonia  or  hjpoetatio  engorgement^  the  inteiresicular 
septa  are  ruptureoL  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  affection  develop  dowl j, 
88  in  a  case  of  adherent  pleura,  or  of  tedious  catarrh,  the  vesicular  waDs 
undergo  a  gradual  atrophy,  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  and  becoming 
perforated,  until  at  length  several  cells  coalesce  into  one  huge  cyst  from 
destruction  of  their  septa.  We  must  decidedly  oppose  the  widely-spread 
impression  that  the  over^listended  cell-walls  simply  lose  their  elasticity, 
without  other  change  of  texture  (just  as  any  over-stretched  glove  or 
caoutchouc-pipe  remains  permanently  enlaiged).  That  an  emphysem- 
atous lung  has  lost  its  elasticity  is  bue,  but  the  above  explanation  i^ 
&lse.  The  loss  of  elasticity  is  owing  solely  to  the  rupture  above  men 
tioned,  or  to  the  gradual  wasting  of  the  elastio  elements  of  the  tissue. 

SubitatUive  emphysema — ^that  is,  a  form  of  vesicular  emphysema, 
wherein  the  enlargement  of  the  pulmonary  cells  is  a  more  primaiy  and 
independent  disease — ^Ukewise  arises,  in  many  instances,  in  consequence 
of  immoderate  and  protracted  inflation  and  stretching  of  the  vesicular 
walls.  JLaennec^  who  first  pointed  out  the  mode  of  origin  of  substantive 
emphysema,  conceived  it  to  be  as  follows :  I^  in  consequence  of  catanhal 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  owing  to  viscidity  of  the  bron- 
chial secretion,  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  ur  arise  in  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes,  such  obstacle  may  be  surmounted  during  inspiration, 
owing  to  the  powerful  muscular  force  by  which  this  act  is  effected; 
while  to  expiration,  which  has  fewer  auxiliary  means  at  hand,  and  which 
is  effected  mainly  through  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  and  of  the  thorax, 
and  through  the  counter-pressure  exerted  by  the  intestines  during  inspi- 
ration, such  obstacle  may  prove,  insuperable.  Tlius  a  portion  of  the  air 
is  retained  in  the  vesicles.  The  next  inspiratory  act  adds  more,  which, 
likewise,  is  unable  to  escape  completely,  so  that  the  ve&des  are  continu- 
ally becoming  more  and  more  over-filled  and  distended.  Two  main  ob- 
jections have  been  advanced  against  this  theoiy :  first,  it  is  replied 
that  the  supposition  is  erroneous  that  the  auxiliaries  to  inspiration  ex- 
ceed those  of  expiration — at  all  events,  as  r^arda  forced  expiration. 
This  is  true;  yet  we  have  already  shown  that  it  is  chiefly  the  laiger 
bronchi  which  are  emptied  by  a  forced  expiratory  effort,  while  it  has 
veiy  little  action  in  promoting  evacuation  of  the  air-vesicles,  especially 
if  the  bronchioles  be  obstructed.  It  is  thus  that  we  account  for  the 
common  occunence  of  pennanait  veaicular  eckuia  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis. Secondly,it  has  been  urged  against  the  explanation  of  Xoennec, 
that  this  hypothesis  would  be  satisfactory  if  the  enkigement  of  the 
pulmonary  vesicles  were  no  greater  in  emphysema  than  the  enlargnnent 
which  they  normaUy  undergo  in  healthy  lungs  at  the  height  of  the  in- 
EpnJtory  act,  but  that  it  does  not  account  for  the  abnormal  and  excessive 
distention  of  tlic  aii^vesides  of  an  emphysematous  lung.    This  argu- 
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ment  ought  to  have  prevented  the  oonfusioii  which  exists  between  per- 
manent inspiratoiy  ectasis  and  emphysema  of  the  lung.  Permanent 
inspiratory  ectasis  may  subside  completely ;  and,  indeed,  after  removal 
of  the  obstacles  to  expiration,  often  does  so  subside.  (These  are  the 
cases  of  so-called  recovery  of  emphysema  of  the  authors.)  JStU^  if  per- 
manent tTispinUory  vehicular  inflcUion  be  kept  up  for  any  great  length 
of  tune^  the  continuoue  strain  and  expansion  produce  structural 
changes  in  the  vesicular  waUs,  They  atrophy,  grow  thin,  become  per* 
f<mited,  several  vesicles  blend  into  one  laiger  cyst,  and  then  emphysema 
reaUy  commences. 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  substantive  emphysema,  from  immod- 
erate inspiratory  expansion  and  stretching  of  the  vesicular  walls,  is  not 
applicable  to  all  cases,  however,  and  there  are  a  good  many  instances  in 
whidi  we  must-give  credit  to  Hie  eoepiratory  theory.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
dentand  how  emphysema  may  arise  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  as  a 
xesolt  of  often-repeated  forcible  expiration  with  simultaneous  contraction 
of  the  glottis.  In  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  such  as  occur  in 
wliooping<x)ugh  and  chronic  brondiial  catarrh,  the  thorax  is  vigorously 
oontracted,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  escape  of  air  is  impeded  by  con- 
*iSr5  the  glottis.  In  sb^ii.  and  iTplayiBg  upoS  wind-Lxu- 
ments,  the  same  process  occurs.  So,  too,  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  and 
m  other  severe  bodily  exertions,  the  air  is  compressed  within  the  thorax, 
and  only  allowed  to  escape  at  intervals,  and  with  a  groaning  or  panting 
sound.  In  all  these  acts  contraction  of  the  chest  is  effected  by  vigorous 
i^>heaval  of  the  diaphragm.  The  result  is  the  expulsion  of  a  strong 
current  of  air  £rom  the  lower  bronchi,  the  direction  of  which  is  obliquely 
upward,  and,  if  the  air  be  prevented  from  escaping  through  the  larynx, 
a  portion  of  it,  in  a  compressed  state,  must  be  driven  into  the  upper 
bionclii,  whose  direction  is  obliquely  downward.  By  the  centrifugal 
pressure  exerted,  by  the  air  thus  compressed,  upon  the  vesicles  of  the 
upper  lobes  of  the  lung,  and  upon  the  adjacent  thoracic  wall,  the  latter 
become  distended  as  fur  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  yield.  In  a  vigor- 
ous man,  whom  I  have  had  under  observation,  and  in  whom  the  pecto- 
FBlis  minor  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  were  absent,  I 
have  been  able  to  see  that,  both  in  coughing  and  straining,  so  much  air 
was  forced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  as  to  cause  prominence  of 
the  upper  intercostal  spaces;  and  I  have  often  noticed  and  pointed  out 
the  same  phenomena,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  patients  with  thin 
musdes,  and  but  little  subcutaneous  &t. 

The  occurrence  of  emphysema,  in  patients  who  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  any  of  the  causes  hitherto  mentioned,  is  rare,  but  the  fact  is 
certain.  Hence,  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  it  would  seem  that  the 
third  of  the  above  theories  of  the  origin  of  emphysema  is  the  correct 
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one ;  aooording  to  which,  wasting^  perforation,  and  final  disappearanoe  of 
the  vesicular  septa  are  not  always  due  to  a  mechanical  process,  but  may 
proceed  from  nutritive  disturbance,  and  from  other  causes  at  present  un- 
known to  us.    Perhaps  most  cases  of  inherited  emphysema  belong  to 

this  dass. 

The  occurrence  of  rigid  dilatation  of  tiie  thorax  as  a  primaiy  dis» 
ease,  causing  permanent  inspiratory  expansion,  strain,  gradual  atrophy 
of  the  cell-walls,  and  consequent  emphysema,  aooording  to  the  theory 
of  Freundj  is  certainly  rare  and  exceptional.  As  we  shall  show  by- 
and-by,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  rigid  dilatation  of  the  diest 
and  the  nutritive  disorder  diancteristio  of  emphysema  occur  together, 
and  arise  from  the  same  causes.  I  cannot,  however,  deny  having  met 
with  a  few  cases  which  seemed  to  support  the  theory  of  J^reumT— cases 
in  which  a  marked  rigid  dilatation  of  the  chest  had  occurred  during  the 
period  of  puberty,  without  any  sign  of  emphysema,  but  in  which  ex« 
treme  emphysema  had  developed  a  few  years  later. 

Interstitial  emphysema  arises  from  an  over<distention  and  rupture 
of  the  air-vesicles  adjacent  to  the  pleura  and  interlobular  interstices, 
with  escape  of  the  air  into  the  sub-pleural  and  interstitial  connective 
tissua  This  excessive  distention  takes  place  sometimes  from  very  vio> 
lent  coughing,  like  that  of  whoopingKX>ugh,  sometimes  in  cases  where 
a  large  number  of  air-cells  are  prevented  from  taking  part  in  occupation 
of  the  space  created  by  inflation  of  the  chest  The  frequent,  though 
somewhat  inexplicable,  appearance  of  interstitial  emphysema  aftec  croup 
is,  perhaps,  most  probably  attributable  to  the  bronchitis,  which,  according 
to  £ohn  and  Gerhardt^  constantly  complicates  laryngeal  croup,  and 
often  causes  partial  collapse  of  the  limg. 

Predisposition  toward  emphysema  is  sometimes  congenitaL  It  often 
appears  during  childhood  as  a  result  of  whooping-cough  (whidi  is  almost 
exclusively  a  disease  of  that  age),  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent and  tedious  bronchial  catarrhs  to  which  scrofulous  and  raohitio 
children  are  so  liable.  The  period  of  advanced  middle  life,  however, 
furnishes  the  main  portion  of  emphysematous  patients,  when  the  ^ca- 
tarrh sec"  is  most  prevalent 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  exciting  causes  of  the  malad} 
are  chronic  inflammation  and  wasting  of  the  lung,  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  with  extensive  adhesions,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  lesser  bronchi, 
with  contraction  of  their  calibre;  frequently-recurring  coughing-fits, 
especially  those  of  whooping-cough  and  of  dry  brondiial  catarrii ;  the 
playing  upon  wind-instruments,  and  similar  procedures;  lifting  heavy 
burdens,  and  severe  corporeal  exertions.  In  some  cases  the  exciting 
causes  are  unknown. 

Anatomical  Appearai^cbs. — ^The  almost  universal  statement,  tliat. 
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^pon  opening  the  chest,  the  emphysematous  lungs  bulge  forcibly  out 
of  it,  is  incorrect,  or  at  least  inexact  This  active  projection  of  the 
l^igs  from  {he  thorax,  when  opened,  is  not  the  effect  of  emphjrsema 
alone,  and  is  only  met  with  in  cases  where,  besides  the  emphysema, 
there  is  a  wide-spread  obstruction  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  whereby  the 
escape  of  air  from  the  chest  is  prevented,  while,  during  the  last  breath 
of  the  dying  patient,  the  respiratory  muscles  relax,  and  the  thorax  col* 
lapses.  True,  emphysema  is  very  frequently  complicated  with  capillary 
broncliitis,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  obstruction  of  the  minuter  bronchi 
and  of  the  retention  of  air  in  the  vesicles ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  em- 
physema,  by  reducing  the  elasticity  of  the  vesicular  walls,  and  thus 
diminishing  their  expulsive  power,  favors  the  occurrence  of  permanent 
inspiratoiy  expansion.  A  very  small  obstruction  in  the  bronchi  of  an 
emphysematous  lung  suffices  to  hinder  evacuation  of  the  aiivcells. 

Although  the  forcible  protrusion  of  emphysematous  lungs  through 
the  opening  in  the  chest  is  by  no  means  of  constant  occurrence  in  em- 
physema, and  although  it  is  not  due  to  the  latter  disease  but  to  one  of 
its  complications,  yet  incomplete  retraction  of  the  lung^  when  the  thorax 
is  opened^  is  constant  and  peculiar  to  this  affection.  Even  where 
there  is  no  complicating  contraction  nor  occlusion  of  the  bronchioles 
(which  would  likefwise  prevent  retraction  of  the  lungs),  emphysematous 
lungs,  when  removed  from  the  chest,  or  when  merely  exposed,  remain 
more  inflated,  and  larger  than  healthy  lungs.  In  order  thoroughly  to 
comprehend  this  condition,  about  which  also  very  erroneous  ideas  have 
been  propagated,  we  must  understand  why  a  healthy  lung,  upon  dissec- 
tion of  the  thorax,  contracts  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  remains  with- 
out escape  of  the  rest  of  the  air  which  is  in  the  vesicles.  When,  by  ex- 
posure of  the  lungs,  upon  autopsy,  we  allow  the  atmospheric  pressure 
to  act  upon  their  exterior  surface,  all  air  would  immediately  escape 
from  the  vesicles,  and  their  walls  would  collapse  like  those  of  an  empty 
sack,  were  it  not  that  their  outlets  open  into  those  narrow,  heavily  and 
thickly-walled  tubes,  the  bronchi  Owing  to  their  weight,  the  bronchi 
soon  collapse,  and  thus  prevent  frirther  escape  of  air  from  the  vesides. 
A  Ample  experiment  will  demonstrate  this  hct:  If  we  remove  a 
stomach  and  cesophagus  ftovci  a  body,  and,  after  tying  the  pylorus,  in- 
flate them,  only  a  portion  of  the  air  will  escape  from  the  stomach  after 
we  cease  blowing,  because  the  heavy  walls  of  the  oesophagus  collapse 
and  oppose  its  further  egress.  This  would  be  still  more  marked,  did 
not  the  elasticity  of  the  aiiKsells,  to  some  extent,  counteract  the  resist- 
ance set  up  by  the  weight  of  the  bronchial  wall  The  vesicular  walls 
of  an  emphysematous  lung  are  thinner  and  slighter  than  those  of  a 
healthy  lung.  Besides,  they  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  elas- 
ticity, 80  that  the  reason  is  evident  why  lungs  thus  diseased  remain 
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in  their  interstices.  There  is  no  intervesicular  connective  tissue  in  th« 
lung,  it  exists  only  between  the  lobules.  More  rarely  there  are  lai^ger 
cysts  by  which  the  pleura  is  extensively  separated  £rom  the  lung,  and  it 
scarcely  ever  happens  that  the  pleura  itself  at  last  gives  way,  allowing 
air  to  enter  its  cavity,  or  that  the  air  beneath  the  pleura  penetrated 
along  the  roots  of  the  lungs  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  mediastinum, 
and  thence  to  that  beneath  the  skin,  producing  emphysema  of  the  sub* 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Sthptoks  and  Coubse. — Circumscribed,  vicarious  emphysema,  iu 
the  vicinity  of  portions  of  withered  and  shrunken  lung,  cannot  be  reoog^ 
nized  during  Hfe,  and  has  more  pathological  and  anatomical  than  dinicai 
interest 

The  more  slowly  a  person  has  died,  the  more  distinct  the  symptoms 
of  extensive  hypostasis  have  been,  the  more  forcibly  the  thorax  has  been 
expanded  in  tiie  death-agony,  so  much  the  more  surely  may  we  expect 
to  find  an  cumte  vicarious  emphysema  of  the  anterior  and  lower  pid* 
monary  borders  at  the  autopsy. 

The  symptoms  of  extensive  vicarious  emphysema  and  those  of  sub 
stantive  emphysema  are  very  similar  to  one  another,  as  the  most  promi* 
nent  characteristics  depend  upon  a  more  or  less  advanced  wasting  of 
the  intervesicular  septa,  a  nutritive  derangement  common  to  either 
fonn. 

By-and-by  we  shall  briefly  adduce  the  points  upon  which  we  base  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  vicarious  and  substantive  emphysemiu  In 
many  instances  the  two  forms  cannot  be  distinguished  finom  one  another 
during  life^ 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  air-cells,  and  the  destruction  of  many 
of  the  septa,  a  large  number  of  capillaries  have  also  perished,  and  the 
breathing-surface  is  materially  diminished.  The  more  points  of  contact 
the  air  finds  with  the  blood,  so  much  the  more  favorable  are  the  condi- 
tions for  interchange  of  gases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  this  sux^ 
face  is,  so  much  the  more  incompletely,  cseteris  paribus,  is  the  elimin^ 
tion  of  carbonic  add  and  imbibition  of  oxygen  carried  on.  The  loss  of 
the  alveolar  septa,  and  the  attenuation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is,  there- 
fore, the  first  important  factor  in  the  dyspncea  from  which  emphysem- 
atous persons  suffer.  A  sufficient  renovation  of  the  air  contamed  in 
the  air-vesides  is  as  essential  to  the  normal  performance  of  the  oxygena* 
tion  as  is  a  due  extent  of  respiratory  surface.  If  the  thorax  and  lungs 
do  not  expand  properly  during  inspiration,  or  if  they  contiact  impei^ 
fectly  during  expiration,  the  air  within  the  air-ceUs  is  not  suffidently 
renewed,  and  ndther  can  the  carbonic  add  formed  within  the  body  be 
eliminated  fix>m  the  blood,  nor  can  the  latter  obtain  the  oxygen  required 
by  the  system. 
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That  respiiatoiy  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lungs  are  em  bar- 
Assed  in  emphysematous  persons,  has  been  maintained  by  most  authors, 
and  they,  moieoyer,  have  connected  the  &ct  with  the  loss  of  elasticity 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  not  suf- 
ficiently understood  that  the  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  due  to 
certain  changes  in  its  structure,  that  it  is  dependent  simply  upon  attenu- 
ation of  the  parenchyma,  and  loss  of  the  elastic  elements  of  the  tissue ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  circulated  many  inaccurate  and  &lse 
notions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  respiratory  motions  are  affected  by 
decreased  elasticity  of  the  lung,  so  that  it  behooves  us  to  study  this 
influence  more  closely.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  inspira- 
tory enlargement  of  the  thorax,  by  which  alone  expansion  of  the  lung  is 
effected,  cannot  possibly  be  impeded  by  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the 
lungs.  The  inspiratory  muscles,  among  other  obstacles,  have  to  over- 
come this  pulmonary  elasticity.  Hence,  should  this  be  diminished,  in- 
spimtion  cannot  be  embarrassed  thereby ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  shoidd 
now  proceed  with  greater  ease  than  imder  normal  conditions.  It  is 
much  harder  to  decide  the  question  whether,  bow,  and  how  much 
decreased  resiliency  of  the  lung  can  interfere  with  expiratory  contrac- 
tion of  the  thorax.  In  the  first  place,  when  we  look  at  the  thorax 
proper,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  need  the  suction 
of  the  elastic  lung  in  order  to  return  £rom  their  inspiratory  to  their  ex- 
piratory state.  The  weight  of  the  chest-walls  and  the  spring  of  the 
ribs,  which  is  overcome  during  inspiration  by  muscular  action,  seem  to 
be  quite  enough  to  neutralize  the  inspiratory  expansion  of  the  thorax, 
when  this  muscular  action  is  suspended.  Experiments,  which  I  have 
caused  to  be  made  upon  the  bodies  of  adults,  have  at  least  shown  that, 
after  perforation  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  after  entrance  of  air  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  the  thorax  does  not  enlarge.* 

There  could  not  &il  to  be  such  an  expansion,  if  the  traction  of  the 
elastic  lung  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  position  of  expira- 
tion; since,  in  these  procedures,  the  suction,  which  it  produces  upon  the 
famer  wall  of  the  thorax,  is  suspended  upon  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  the  collapse  of  the  lung.  Hence,  as,  in  spite  of  em- 
physema,  atf  d  in  spite  of  the  decreased  elasticity  of  the  lung,  the  thorax 
is  still  able  to  return  to  its  expiratory  state,  as  it  needs  no  aid  from  the 
hmga  to  accomplish  this,  an  emphysematous  lung  cannot  afford  any  re- 
svtanoe  to  the  contraction  of  the  chest  It  is  very  remarkable  that  we 
see  mention  made,  in  most  pathologies,  of  a  pressure  made  by  emphysem- 
atous lungs  against  their  neighboring  parts,  particularly  of  a  displace- 

*  In  children  this  may  be  otherwise.  From  the  greater  flexibility  of  their  thorax, 
It  if  not  improbable  tliat  it  is  drawn  inward  during  expiration  by  the  draught  of  tbo 
elastic  lang,  luu*.  is  contracted  more  by  this  means  than  by  the  spring  of  the  ribs. 
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ment  of  the  heart  by  the  lungs,  or  of  depression  of  the  diaphragm  and 
Liver.  K  an  emphjrsematous  lung  did  indeed  exercise  a  pressure  inward 
and  downward,  did  it  really  dislocate  the  heart  and  the  liver,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  this  pressure  would  also  act  outward  upon  the  inner  wall 
of  the  chest,  and  oppose  an  obstacle  to  its  contraction  during  expiration. 

The  supposition  of  centrifugal  pressing  of  an  emphysematous  lung 
against  its  neighboring  parts  is  due,  partly  to  erroneous  physiological, 
patliological,  and  anatomical  assumptions,  and  in  part  to  confusion  of 
emphysema  with  that  condition  which  we  have  described  as  permanent 
inspiratory  expansion  of  the  air-cells,  and  upon  whose  distinctness  from 
emphysema  we  have  already  insisted.* 

This  demonstration  will  serve  to  show  that  emphj-sema  has  no 
influence  in  impeding  either  the  inspiratory  expansion,  or  the  expira- 
tory  contraction  of  the  thorax  proper.  The  respiratory  movements  of 
the  diaphragm,  however,  are  very  difFerently  affected,  in  this  respect, 
from  the  movements  of  the  ribs.  The  diaphragm,  which  descends  du^ 
ing  inspiration  upon  relaxation  of  its  musdes,  returns  to  its  inspiratory 
position,  partly  through  the  upward  pressure  of  the  abdominal  visoera, 
partially  by  the  traction  of  the  elastic  lung  upon  its  upper  sur&ce ;  but 
it  can  easily  be  proved  that  the  latter  force  plays  the  most  important 
part  in  this  process.  In  those  cases  of  very  relaxed  abdominal  walls 
occurring  after  repeated  pregnancy,  where  all  pressure  upon  the  dia- 
phragm on  the  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  out  of  the  question,  the 
diaphragm  still  ascends  during  expiration,  nay,  as  long  as  the  thorax 
remains  closed,  it  preserves  this  position  in  the  cadaver,  even  after  all  the 
viscera  of  the  belly  have  been  removed.  It  does  not  relax  and  sink  until 
the  thorax  is  opened,  because  the  suction  of  the  lung,  upon  its  upper 
8ur£Eu;e,  does  not  cease  imtil  then.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  loss  of 
elasticity,  which  the  limg  suffers  by  emphysematous  attenuation  of  its 
tissues,  may  considerably  impede  the  return  of  the  diaphragm  to  its 
expiratory  state,  and  sometimes  may  completely  prevent  it  Thus  the 
cooperation  is  lost  of  the  most  important  muscle  of  respiration,  upon  the 
free  exercise  of  which  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  chest,  and 
with  it  the  renovation  of  air  in  the  vesicles,  mainly  depend ;  and  we 
may  designate,  as  the  second  great  factor  of  the  dyspnoea  o^  emphysem* 
atous  persons,  the  permanently/  inflated  condition^  or,  as  more  com* 
monly  is  said,  ihe  permanently  depressed  state  of  the  diaphragm. 

To  these,  however,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  a  third  cause  is  to  be 
added.    In  many  emphysematous  patients  the  structural  alteration  of  the 

*  In  the  permanent  inspiratory  expansion  of  the  air-cells,  resulting  from  obstru^ 
tion  of  the  more  minute  bronchi,  the  air,  which  is  confined  in  the  cells,  and  com- 
pressed during  expiration,  does  indeed  binder  the  thorax  from  returning  to  it;  normal 
condition  of  expiration 
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uug  is  complicated  with  deformity  of  the  costal  cartilages,  to  which 
Freund  first  called  attention  in  his  valuable  work.  This  deformity  con- 
osts  in  a  hypertrophy,  by  which  each  cartilage  gains  in  volume  in  all 
directions  simultaneously,  assuming  a  remarkably  firm,  brittle,  rigid 
character.  By  elongation  of  the  costal  cartilages,  not  only  is  the  ster- 
num driven  £suiher  firom  the  ends  of  the  bony  ribs  and  pushed  forward, 
but  the  ribs  are  moved  upward  and  outward,  and  twisted  upon  their 
long  axes  in  the  same  manner  as  they  Bre  turned  about  their  axes  dur- 
ing inspiration  by  the  traction  of  the  inspiratory  muscles.  As,  however, 
the  hypertrophied  costal  cartilages  have  become  rigid,  the  thorax  can- 
not return  to  its  expiratory  state,  from  this  inspiratory  ectasis,  which 
may  much  exceed  the  largest  degree  of  inspiratory  expansion  which  the 
thorax  can  ever  normally  attain.  A  condition  arises  which  Freund  very 
aptly  calls  ^  rigid  dilatation  of  the  thorax."  I  believe  that  Freund  goea 
too  fiir  in  assuming  the  alterations  of  the  costal  cartilage  to  be  the 
primary  disease,  and  the  structural  change  of  the  lung  to  be  secondary. 
la  a  very  few  cases  at  most,  principally  cases  of  inherited  emphysema, 
does  this  sort  of  genetic  connection  seem  somewhat  probable. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  as  before  said,  it  would  seem  to  be 
only  a  complication.  True,  it  is  not  an  accidental  one.  It  would  rather 
appear  that  the  same  evils  which  effect  the  structural  changes  in  the 
lungs  also  cause  hypertrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  costal  cartilages. 
From  its  analogy  to  hypertrophy,  and  to  alteration  of  other  bodies,  par- 
ticularly to  degeneration  of  the  arterial  walls,  which  is  of  inflammatory 
origin,  or  at  least  depends  upon  processes  related  to  inflammation,  we 
may  suppose  that  this  alteration  of  the  costal  cartilages  is  a  result  of 
repeated  injury  from  distention  and  straining.  When  emphysema  arises 
from  forced  inspiration,  or  firom  forced  expiration,  with  closure  of  the 
glottis,  from  violent  coughing,  or  through  playing  upon  wind-instru- 
ments, the  ribs  also  are  expanded  and  strained,  and  the  structural  changes 
mentioned  above  develop  in  them  in  consequence  of  this  irritation.  If 
forced  inspiration  have  produced  the  emphysema,  the  alteration  of  the 
costal  cartilage  is  general  When  forced  expiration  with  constriction 
of  the  glottis  is  its  cause,  the  alteration  is  confined  to  the  upper  ribs. 
Finally,  costal  hypertrophy  and  rigid  dilatation  of  the  chest,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  take  place  at  all  where  the  emphysema  does  not  appear  imtil 
late  in  life,  after  the  cartilages  have  become  ossified.  The  importance 
of  the  part  played  by  this  rigid  thoracic  dilatation  in  many  cases  of 
emphysema  is  shown,  among  other  ways,  in  our  not  imfrequently  ob- 
serving patients,  whose  dyspnoea  decreases  when  they  lie  upon  their 
bellies,  and  thereby  compress  the  thorax ;  and  others  whose  sufferings 
are  greatly  relieved  by  exerting  a  lateral  pressure  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest    In  suca  patients  I  have  frequently  been  able  to  observe. 
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during  life,  that,  in  order  the  better  to  compress  the  thorax  during  expi* 
ration,  they  contracted  the  triangularis  stemi,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
transversus  abdominis,  and  the  expiratory  gullies  in  the  liver,  first  aocu> 
rately  described  by  Liebermeister,  could  be  seen  upon  autopsy.  When 
rigid  dilatation  of  the  thorax  is  associated  with  structural  diange  of  the 
lung,  it  constitutes  a  third  fieu^r  in  the  dyspnoea  of  emphysematous 
persona 

The  entire  aspect  of  the  patient  betrays  obstruction  of  the  re^nra> 
tion,  oppression,  dyspnoea,  and  want  of  air.  They  summon  all  their 
force  to  open  out  their  thorax ;  the  ake  nasi  play ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  becomes  harder  and  broader  from  the  energetic  contraction  of 
the  scalini  with  every  inspiration.  Frequently,  and  chiefly  in  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  costal  cartilages  are  ossified  and  their  joints  atro- 
phied, the  forms  of  the  stemoK^eidomastoidei  stand  out  like  hard  cords. 
The  muscular  relaxation,  the  fiabbiness,  the  apathy,  which  we  perceive 
in  all  patients  of  this  class,  are  due  to  imperfect  decarbonization  and  re- 
tarded oxygenation  of  the  blood.  When  to  these  constant  hindersnoes 
to  respiration  a  fourth  one  is  added,  as  when  the  bronchi  are  contracted 
by  an  aggravated  catarrh,  the  dyspnoea  rises  to  an  extreme  patch. 
Patients  pass  entire  nights  in  their  arm-chairs,  fearing  to  choke  if  they 
should  lie  down.  The  complexion  becomes  ashy  and  muddy,  the  ex* 
pression  of  the  eye  £Ettigued,  the  sensorium  benumbed,  the  pulse  and 
heart-beat  small  and  irregular,  the  extremities  cool ;  the  manifestations 
of  surcharge  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  add  increase  to  those  of  acute 
poisoning  by  this  pernicious  gas.  Before  the  days  of  LdenneCj  sodi 
attacks,  which  recur  with  greater  or  less  violence  and  frequence  in  aB 
emphysematous  persons,  used  generally  to  be  considered  and  described 
as  nervous  asthma. 

The  derangements  of  circulation  which  are  produced  by  the  ana^ 
tomical  dianges  in  the  pulmonary  parench3rma  of  emphysematous  pa- 
tients present  a  second  series  of  symptoms.  With  the  disappeaxance 
of  the  interalveolar  septa  and  the  loss  of  the  numerous  capillaries,  the 
number  of  efferent  channels  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  dimin- 
ished. It  follows  hence,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  that  portion  of  the 
limg  spared  by  the  emphysema — ^usually  its  lower  part — ^the  pressure 
of  blood  is  increased,  and  it  becomes  tiie  seat  of  intense  hypersemia, 
and  chat  chronic  catarrh  takes  place  in  its  bronchi,  and  often  chronic 
oedema  in  its  alveoli.  Now,  we  might  suppose,  the  number  of  capil- 
laries which  remain  not  being  sufficient  to  receive  the  contents  of  the 
right  ventride,  that  the  right  ventride,  its  auride,  and  the  veins  of  the 
aordc  drculatkm  would  be  overloaded  with  blood,  and  that  cyanosifi 
and  dropsy  would  accompany  very  extensive  emphjrsema.  No  indioor 
tion,  however,  of  any  of  these  symptoms  is  usuallv  obser\*cd  for  a  long 
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time,  and  i^  from  time  to  time,  upon  aggravation  of  the  broncliial  ca* 
tairh,  Gedema  and  cyanosis  set  in,  the  symptoms  sub^de  as  the  catarrh 
improves^  a  proof  that  the  circulatory  disturbance  depends  upon  the 
transitoiy  aggravation  of  the  catarrh.  The  same  causes  operate  in  re- 
tarding derangement  of  the  aortic  system  in  emphysema,  which  often 
so  long  avert  the  appearance  of  cyanosis  and  dropsy  in  valvular  disease 
of  the  mitraL  In  proportion  as  tiie  circulation  becomes  embarrassed,  a 
complication  develops  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  has  the  oppo- 
site effect,  which  counterpoises  and  compensates  for  the  circulatory  im- 
pediment— namely,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
The  addition  of  symptoms  of  venous  derangement  about  the  vena  cavse 
does  not  take  place  in  emphysema  until  this  compensation  begins  to  £ul 
through  a  gradual  degeneration  of  the  thickened  heart-wall  by  fatty 
metamorphosis  of  its  muscular  fibre.  Then  the  jugular  veins  swell  up 
and  throb,  with  every  ventricular  impulse,  as  the  vibration,  into  which 
the  valves  of  the  tricuspid  are  thrown  during  the  systole  of  the  right 
ventricle,  is  shared  by  the  column  of  blood  which  rests  upon  it  (See 
chi^,  mitral  insuffictence.)  The  &oe  becomes  cyanotic,  the  lips  swell 
up  and  become  blue,  the  cheeks  and  ate  na^  have  a  varicose  appear- 
ance. The  obstructed  evacuation  of  the  cerebral  veins  makes  the  patient 
complain  of  diamness  and  headache.  All  the  signs  attain  their  highest 
pitch  when  the  patient  coughs.  Symptoms  of  engorgement  in  the 
course  of  the  ascending  vena  cava  also  set  in.  The  Hver  swells  because  its 
outflow  of  blood  is  impeded,  and  the  engorgement  extends  through  the 
portal  system  to  the  gastric  and  intestinal  veins,  giving  rise  to  gastric 
and  intestinal  catarrh.  In  the  same  manner,  the  veins  of  the  rectum 
ofiten  enlarge  into  varices  (blind  piles).  The  latter  circumstance  is 
almost  always  greeted  with  joy  by  the  patient.  They  believe  that  they 
have  now  found  the  centre,  the  main  root  of  all  their  trouble,  and  are 
a]l*hopeful  for  a  cure  firom  the  critical  haemorrhoidal  flow,  just  as  they 
are  misled  by  the  gastric  catarrh,  and  the  loss  of  appetite  which  attends 
it,  to  regard  the  stomach  as  the  source  of  their  troubles,  and  to  call  their 
cough  a  ^^stomach-cough.'' 

In  the  latter  stages  of  emphysema  the  cyanosis  often  becomes  ex* 
tremely  intense:  The  cheeks,  ears,  lips,  and  tongue  of  the  patient  are 
literally  blue.  In  no  other  disease  does  the  cyanosis  attain  such  severity, 
excepting  in  cases  of  disorder  of  the  orifices  of  the  right  heart,  which 
are  mostly  congenital,  and  it  is  never  met  with  in  valvular  disease  of 
the  left  ventricle.  True,  in  the  latter,  the  patients  generally  grow  blue 
abotit  the  lips  and  cheeks,  but  the  general  color  of  the  countenance 
remains  pale,  and  the  blueness  is  never  so  pronounced  as  in  emphysem- 
atous persons,  or  in  such  as  have  congenital  heart-disease  of  the  right 
side.    This  fact,  which  hitherto  has  received  too  littie  attention,  is  easy 
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of  explanation.  In  valvular  affections  of  the  left  heart  the  puhnonarj 
circulation  is  surcharged  with  blood,  while  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
aortic  system  is  abnormally  smalL  On  the  other  hand,  in  emphysema 
where  many  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  have  perished,  and  in  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  right  heart  where  the  ventricles  are  usually 
ill  developed,  or  have  their  orifices  contracted,  it  is  the  grecUer  circular 
tion  which  is  overloaded^  and  the  smaller  which  contains  too  little 
blood. 

This  obstructive  engorgement  of  the  great  veins  extends  also  to  the 
thoracic  duct  When  the  subclavian  vein  is  filled  to  distention,  the  flow 
of  lymph  and  chyle  must  encounter  a  resistance  equal  to  that  opposed  to 
the  current  of  any  other  vessel  which  empties  into  the  subclavian. 
Nay,  if  Ijnnph  be  the  source  of  the  fibrin  in  the  blood,  we  see,  upon 
simply  physical  grounds,  why  the  blood  of  emphysematous  patients  is 
poor  in  fibrin,  why  the  *'  venous  crasis  prevents  hyperinosis  and  increase 
of  fibrin."  Restricted  afflux  of  chyle  must,  moreover,  prejudioe  nutri- 
tion both  of  the  blood  and  of  the  entire  organism.  It  is  one  of  several 
causes  which  contribute  to  the  general  emaciation  and  to  the  premature 
marasmus  of  emphysematous  persons ;  perhaps,  too,  it  may  account  for 
the  lack  of  albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  which  produces  a  ten- 
dency to  the  establishment  of  dropsical  symptoms. 

As  soon  as  the  circulatory  derangement  ceases  to  be  properly  com- 
pensated for,  symptoms  of  insufficient  afflux  of  blood  into  the  left  sde 
of  the  heart  add  to  those  of  venous  engorgement  Incomplete  fining 
of  the  left  hear^  produces  a  small  pulse,  a  pallid  complexion,  and  finaUy 
distinct  diminution  in  the  urine,  as  the  amount  of  the  urine  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  filling  of  the  renal  arteries  and  glomeruli  of  the  mal- 
pighian  capsules.  The  scantily  secreted  urine  is  concentrated,  thick,  and 
dark;  the  urates,  which  require  a  great  deal  of  water  for  their  solution, 
precipitate  w^th  readiness,  in  the  form  of  a  brickdust-like  sediment 
Precipitation  of  the  urates  is  not  due  to  concentration  of  the  urine  alone, 
nor  to  a  relative  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  salts,  but  it  may  alao 
depend  upon  their  absolute  increase,  upon  the  formation  of  urio  add 
at  the  expense  of  the  luea,  the  scanty  supply  of  oxygen  being  insuf* 
fioient  to  oxydize  the  nitrogenous  products  of  the  transmutaition  of  tissue 
BO  as  to  produce  urea,  but  only  to  such  a  lower  degree  as  to  give  urie 
idd. 

All  other  symptoms  attributed  to  emphj'sema  belong  to  its  compB- 
oations.  The  cough  is  a  symptom  of  the  chronic  bronchitis,  and  often 
disappears  altogether  during  the  summer,  while  the  emphysema  con- 
tinues as  usual  In  by  no  means  all  cases  does  physical  examination 
give  any  fixed  basis  for  the  recognition  of  emphysema,  and,  when  of 
small  extent|  its  existence  cannot  ever  be  physically  proved. 
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Inspcctioii,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  thorax,  may  give  a 
aegative  result  even  in  very  intense  emphysema.  Individuals  with  a 
ioose,  long,  so-called  paralytic  thorax  often  enough  suffer  greatly  £rom 
the  disease.  This  will  not  seem  strange  after  our  having  shown  that 
emphysema  has  no  effect  upon  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
thorax  proper.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  thorax  shows  characteristic 
abnormities,  upon  which  we  have  foimded  the  idea  of  a  peculiar  form 
of  the  chest,  ^  the  emphysematous  thorax."  In  this  the  circumference 
and  the  depth,  particularly  in  its  upper  and  middle  portion,  are  consid- 
mbly  increased 

Instead  of  presenting  a  broken  Hne,  the  sternum  forms  a  segment  of 
a  circle ;  the  upper  libs  are  abnormally  crooked,  and  bulged  outward ; 
the  shape  of  the  thorax  is  more  spherical  or  barrel-shaped.  It  is  remark- 
able that  absolutely  erroneous  views  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
emphysematous  thorax  have  prevailed,  while  the  real  manner  in  which 
it  is  produced  is  as  dear  and  simple  as  possible.  The  deformity  of  the 
chest  is  not  produced  by  the  emphysema  of  the  lung,  for  both  emphy- 
sema and  deformity  arise  from  the  same  causes.  The  emphysematous 
thorax  .is  only  seen  in  that  species  of  the  disease  which  arises  from 
forced  expiration  with  constricted  glottis,  as  when  playing  upon  wind- 
instruments,  coughing,  eta  By  these  acts  the  diaphragm  is  forcibly 
driven  up  by  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  viscera  of  the 
belly,  and  the  air  contained  in  the  lung  is  strongly  compressed.  Ac- 
cording to  simple  physical  laws,  as  long  as  the  costal  cartilages  retain 
their  pliabUitj,  the  thorax,  like  any  other  cavity  with  yielding  walls, 
must  become  rounded  and  approximate  to  the  spherical  form,  wherever 
the  pressure  upon  it  from  within  is  augmented.  But  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  thorax,  to  which  the  abdominal  musdes  are  attached,  is  fixed,  it 
cannot  join  in  the  roimding  out  of  the  middle  and  upper  portions,  and 
this  expl^s  why  the  emphysematous  thorax  is  more  barrel-shaped  than 
q)heroidaL  By  very  deep  inspirations,  indeed,  we  can  temporarily  ex- 
pand the  chest  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  thorax  of  a  healthy 
man  in  fuU  inspiration  is  differently  shaped  from  a  soKalled  emphysem- 
atous thorax.  We  may,  for  a  short  time,  produce  the  latter  in  ourselves 
by  making  the  strongest  possible  expiratory  effort,  while  at  the  same 
time  holding  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  sole  reason  for  the  permanence 
of  this  condition  in  emphysematous  persons  is  the  hypertrophy  and 
altetation  of  the  costal  cartilages  mentioned  above.  But  this  deformity 
of  the  chest,  called  par  excellence  emphysematous  thorax,  is  not  the 
only  one  observed  in  emphysema.  In  the  cases  in  which  emphysema 
dcrdops  in  consequence  of  long-continued  forced  inspiration,  we  do  not 
find  this  rounding  of  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  diest,  in 
whidi  the  lower  takes  no  part ;  but  w^nd  the  lower  portion  dilated, 
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and  in  a  permanent  inspiratoiy  conditioiL  The  augmented  contractility 
of  the  hjpertrophied  muscles  of  inspiration  may  contribute  in  some  de- 
gree to  this  perpetual  condition  of  dilatation,  but  it  no  doubt  mainly 
depends  upon  the  disease  of  the  costal  cartilages  so  often  referred  to. 

Inspection,  in  many  cases  of  emphysema,  further  reveals  that,  with 
every  violent  cough,  a  tumor  projects  through  the  upper  aperture  of  the 
thorax  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  which  disappears  immediately  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  coughing-iit.  I  have  recently  satisfied  myself  that  this 
tumor  very  rarely  consists  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  which,  with  the 
pleura,  has  been  driven  into  the  space  between  the  first  rib  and  the 
neck  by  the  violent  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  which,  as  it  were,  makes 
the  chest  too  smalL  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  these  tumors  are 
formed  by  enormous  enlargements  of  the  sinus  of  the  jugular  veins 
which  fill  up  during  the  cough  and  empty  themselves  again  when  it 
ceases. 

Finally,  upon  inspection,  and,  still  better,  upon  palpation,  we  can 
perceive  a  strong  concussion  of  the  epigastrium,  which  is  synchronous 
with  the  pulse,  and  which  extends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum 
and  of  the  adjoining  ribs.  This  concussion  has  been  usually  ascribed  to 
the  shock  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  displaced  toward  the  middle  line  of 
the  body,  but  I  agree  with  SambergeTy  that  such  displacement  is 
neither  proved  by  facts  nor  even  physically  possible.  This  concussion 
of  the  epigastrium  is  not  directly  dependent  upon  emphysema,  but 
is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  which  complicates  that  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  found  in  all  considerable  cases  of  hypertrophy,  eq>e- 
dally  of  the  right  heart  without  emphysema.  (See  Hypertrophy  of 
Heart)  Even  when  the  heart  of  an  emphysematous  patient  has  be- 
come considerably  enlarged,  the  shock  of  its  apex  is  imperceptible,  the 
lung  having  become  interposed  between  it  and  the  thoracic  wall 
Sometimes,  however,  besides  the  concussion  of  the  epigastritm),a  feeUe 
heartrshock  is  perceptible  at  a  point  fisuiiher  downward  and  outward 
than  is  normaL  That  the  apex  is  displaced  downward,  is  simply  owing 
to  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  upon  which  it  rests.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but  its  base  too,  which  rests  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, and,  indeed,  upon  the  very  part  of  it  which  descends  the 
furthest  in  cases  of  its  abnormal  depression  (farther,  at  least,  than  the 
point  upon  which  the  apex  lies).  Hence,  as  a  natural  consequenoe  of 
depression  of  the  diaphragm  in  emphysema,  the  oblique  position  of  tb* 
heart  becomes  more  horizontal,  and  its  apex  lies  farther  out. 

Percussion  afibrds  an  almost  certain  basis  for  diagnosis  where  em 
physema  is  of  considerable  extent  However,  we  must  not  expect  the 
sound  to  be  unusually  loud  or  full  in  all  cases,  as,  if  the  reastanoe  of 
the  thoracic  wall  be  augmented,  even  though  the  vital  capacity  of  tha 
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hings  be  increased,  no  veij  actiye  vibrations,  capable  of  producing  any 
retj  loud  or  full  resonance,  can  take  place.  Neither  does  the  sound 
jpon  percussion  become  tympanitic,  unless  there  be  complications 
through  -which  the  pulmonary  tissue  entirely  loses  its  elasticity.  The 
tympanitic  ring  is  a  result  of  regular  vibrations.  If  we  make  percussion 
upon  a  bladder,  the  walls  of  which  are  tightiy  stretched  by  inflation,  the 
sound  is  not  tympanitic,  for  the  compression  of  the  air,  which  is  aug^ 
mented  or  dimhiished  every  moment  by  the  vibrations  of  the  walls,  pre- 
vents the  ooctnrence  of  r^ular  vibrations.  It  is  predsely  the  same  in 
a  lung,  which  has  become  but  a  cluster  of  inflated  cysts.  The  tension 
of  the  alveolar  walls  generally  remains  sufficient,  even  in  very  intense 
emphysematous  disease  of  the  lungs,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  reg- 
ular vibrations.  The  only  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease,  fur- 
nished by  percussion,  is  abnormal  extent  of  the  full,  dear  sound  of  the 
lungs,  as  tins  proves  that  the  diaphragm  is  depressed,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  emphysema.  While  under  normal 
conditions,  the  percussion-ring,  corresponding  to  the  lower  limit  of  the 
right  lung,  reaches  to  the  sixth  rib  at  the  right  mammiDaiy  line,  and 
passes  over  at  this  point  into  the  dull  percussive-sound  of  the  liver, 
which  here  lies  against' the  wall  of  the  chest  In  severe  emphysema, 
the  right  lung  pushes  back  the  border  of  the  liver  considerably;  and 
we  sometimes  hear  dear  percussionHSound  almost  as  &r  down  as  the 
lower  edge  of  the  arch  of  the  ribs.  Upon  the  left,  the  dulness  pro- 
duced upon  percussion  over  the  heart  commences  normally  at  the  level 
of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  In  well-marked  emphysema  of  the  left 
hmg  it  spreads  downward,  oft;en  to  the  sixth  costal  cartilage,  and  in 
the  most  extreme  cases  the  heart  is  so  completdy  covered  by  the  lung 
that  the  cardiac  dulness  has  disappeared. 

In  auscultation,  we  must  discriminate  between  the  phenomena  proper 
to  the  emphysema  and  those  which  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  aoooropanying  bronchial  catarrh.  As  a  rule,  it  is  said  that  the 
vesicdar  breathing  is  feeble  or  inaudible,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  in- 
tense percussive  resonance.  This  assertion,  however,  is  only  so  fcur  cor- 
rect in  that,  as  a  rule,  besides  the  emphjrsema,  there  is  usually  a  catarrh 
of  the  minuter  bronchi.  At  the  points  where  these  complications  ooex 
ist,  we  usually,  indeed,  hear  nothing  but  rhonchi  and  fine  moist  rdiea^ 
or,  at  the  utmost,  very  feeble  vesicular  breathiog.  At  points,  however, 
where  there  is  no  catarrh,  where  the  air  passes  firedy  £rom  the  bronchi 
into  the  dilated  cells,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  generally  remarkably 
load  and  hissing.  It  is  veiy  commonly  found  that  we  can  only  hear 
AomMnxtdrdiesin  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs;  and  in  a  manner  strik- 
ingly in  contrast  with  this,  particularly  at  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sternum,  the  respiration  is  loud  and  hissing. 
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This  circumstance,  which  we  had  attributed  to  the  ooUatetal  oedenia 
of  the  healthj  portion  of  the  lung,  which  is  usual  in  emphysema,  is 
ascribed  by  SeitZy  of  Giessen,  in  some  degree,  to  the  descent  of  the 
secretion  by  gravitation  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  i^ons  of  the  lung 
(a  theory  which  has  much  to  recommend  it).  The  murmurs  sometimes 
audible  in  the  heart,  even  where  there  is  no  valvular  disease,  are  to  be 
considered  in  treating  of  degeneration  of  the  heart;  but  I  may  say  that 
I  fully  corroborate  the  observation  of  Seitz^  tiiat  the  hearteounds,  though 
remarkably  feeble  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  where  the 
organ  is  covered  by  the  lungs,  are  very  audible  at  the  epigastrium*  The 
explanation  is  manifest 

The  disease  may  commence  in  childhood,  and  continue  throughout 
life.  Many  emphysematous  persons  reach  even  an  advanced  age,  al- 
though their  troubles  grow  with  their  years,  the  dyspnoea  augmenting, 
the  asthmatic  attacks  increasing  in  violence  and  frequency.  The  suf- 
ferers are  never  cured*  If  they  feel  better  in  summer,  this  is  because 
of  the  remission  of  the  accompanying  catarrh,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
dyspnoea,  as  &r  as  it  depends  upon  tiiese  complications.  The  part  which 
chronic  catarrh  plays,  not  only  in  the  dyspnoea,  but  in  the  cyanosis  and 
dropsy  of  the  emphysematous,  is,  as  we  have  r^)eatedly  explained,  a 
very  considerable  one.  Death  fiboally  takes  place  (if  the  patients  do  not 
meanwhile  succumb  to  an  intercurrent  malady),  with  the  symptoms  of 
marasmus  or  of  general  dropsy.  The  patients  very  rarely  die  of  an 
asthmatic  attack. 

Diagnosis. — Emphjrsema  of  small  extent  cannot  be  diagnosticated 
with  certainty.  Oases  of  considerable  severity,  which  lead  to  violent 
dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  are  easily  to  be  distinguished,  by  phymcal  ex- 
amination, from  other  conditions  which  give  rise  to  those  8ymptom& 
Of  the  distinction  between  pneumo-thorax  and  emphysema  we  shaD 
speak  hereafter. 

For  the  differential  diagnosis  between  vicarious  and  substantive  em- 
physema, the  history  of  the  case  and  the  physical  signs — ^in  some  cases 
at  least — ^furnish  ground.  If  the  emphysema  have  developed  niter  a 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  if  no  particularly  violent  cough  have  preceded 
it,  or  if  the  patients  distinctiy  a£Brm  that  the  shortness  of  breath  is  of 
earlier  date  than  the  cough,  we  may  infer,  with  a  certain  degree  of  confi- 
dence, that  a  partial  wasting  of  the  lung  or  adhesion  of  the  pleura  has 
occasioned  a  vicarious  emphysema  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
lung,  spared  by  the  atrophy,  or  that  the  disease  depends  upon  a  primary 
structural  wasting.  On  the  other  hand,  should  we  find  emphysema  in 
a  person  who  has  been  a  musician  or  postilion,  who  boasts  of  having 
played  well,  and  of  having  been  able  to  keep  up  the  note  for  a  long 
whilC|  or  if  the  shortness  of  breath  have  arisen  after  whooping-cough, 
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or  a  tedious  catarrh  aooompaoied  bj  violent  cough,  the  presumption  is 
^-arranted  that  we  here  have  to  deai  with  a  substantive  emphysema.  In 
like  manner,  a  permanent  inspiratory  state  of  the  thorax  argues  for  the 
former,  the  barrel-shaped  chest  more  for  the  latter  form  of  emphysema. 

Pbogkosib. — ^The  prognosis  as  to  life  is,  upon  the  whole,  favorable. 
A  &tal  termination  of  the  disease  is  rare,  and  then  only  occurs  after 
long  duration.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  emphysema  sets  up  a 
certain  degree  of  protection,  if  not  absolute  immunity  against  tuber- 
culosis, depending  either  upon  the  *'  venous  crasis,"  or  upon  the  blood- 
lessness  of  the  lung,  especially  at  its  apex.  Emphysema  complicated 
by  pneumonia  (a  somewhat  unusual  occurrence)  should  excite  our  solici- 
tude, lest  the  pneumonic  exudation  be  not  reabsorbed,  but  should  desci- 
cate,  and  afterward  break  down,  together  with  the  cell-wall,  afber  under- 
going cheesy  metamorphosi&  (See  Croupous  Pneumonia.)  Prognosis 
as  to  complete  recovery  is  altogether  unfEivorable,  as  shown  above. 

TsSATHEMT. — ^The  causal  indication  requires  judicious  treatment  of 
the  bronchial  catarrh,  whooping-cough,  eta,  so  as  to  set  bounds,  at  leasf^ 
to  the  progress  of  the  emphysema,  though  a  cure  be  impossible.  In  raw 
weather,  and  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  is  low,  make  emphysem- 
atous persons  keep  constantly  in  their  chamber.  Observant  patients  are 
sometimes  able  to  tell  precisely  what  degree  of  cold  is  hurtful  to  them, 
and  forbids  their  going  out  To  meet  the  indicatio  morbi,  the  periodical 
administration  of  emetics  has  been  advised.  The  object  was  to  com- 
press the  distended  vesicles  through  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  lung 
by  active  vomiting  and  retching,  in  the  hope  that  frequent  repetition 
of  the  process  might  effect  gradual  decrease  in  their  size.  By  others, 
tonics  are  recommended,  to  brace  the  relaxed  pulmonary  tissue  tuad  make 
the  alveoli  smaller.  These,  and  many  other  proposed  modes  of  medica- 
tion equally  naive,  and  quite  as  fiftlse  in  principle,  do  not  deserve  the 
least  confidence  as  radical  *'  cures ''  of  emphysema.  The  nutritive  altera 
ations  upon  which  the  disease  depends  are  irreparable,  and  we  are  totally 
unable  to  fulfil  the  indications  for  the  disease  itself. 

The  symptomatic  indication,  first  of  all,  requires  proper  treatment 
of  the  bronchial  catarrh,  which  almost  always  accompanies  emphysema, 
and  greatly  adds  to  the  distress  of  the  patient  Habitual  wearing  of 
flannel  next  the  skin,  stimulants  to  the  chest,  warm  baths  of  water  or 
vapor,  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  springs,  especially  the  thermal 
springs  of  Ems,  and  other  similar  treatment,  are  often  signally  benefi* 
dal  for  a  while,  but  their  action  is  all  due  to  their  timely  appUcation 
against  that  serious  complication,  the  dry  catarrh.  The  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium  is  especially  efficacious  in  these  cases. 

The  next  symptomatic  indication  is  to  moderate  habitual  shortness 
of  breath  of  the  patient  and  the  attacks  of  severe  dyspnoea,  for  brevity's 
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sake,  called  asthma.  In  order  to  allay  the  peraistent  oppressioii  of  tlia 
chest,  it  is  very  desirable  to  send  the  patient  for  the  summer  to  the  pine* 
wood  region,  and  particularly  to  places  where  there  is  a  heavy  &11  of 
dew.  The  benefit  which  they  derive  in  this  highly-oxygenated  atmo8> 
phere  is  always  warmly  extoUed  by  them.  From  experiments  made 
with  apparatus  for  inhalation  of  compressed  air,  the  effect  of  ibis  unfor- 
tunately  somewhat  costly  remedy,  both  upon  the  avidity  for  air  and  the 
general  health  of  emphysematous  patients,  is  excellent,  although  only 
palliative.  Many  of  the  patients  ^^feel  like  new  men^'  while  in  the 
machine.  The  explanation  of  the  improvement  is  easy.  We  have 
already  stated  our  views  of  the  main  element  in  the  benefit  derived 
from  inspiration  of  compressed  air. 

To  avert  the  asthmatic  attacks,  the  patients  must  observe  a  strict 
diet,  avoid  food  likely  to  induce  flatulence,  eat  little  before  going  to 
bed,  and  keep  the  bowels  open  daily.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  pulvi? 
liquoritiae  compos,  is  a  mild  and  efficient  cathartia  During  the  attadc, 
beware  of  mistaking  tiie  blunted  sensibility  and  other  '^  head-symptoms^ 
for  the  effects  of  venous  engorgement  of  the  brain,  and  thus  bleeding 
the  patient  The  sjmiptoms  of  carbonic-acid  poisoning  would  only  be 
promoted  by  depletion.  The  narcotics,  too,  especially  opium,  must  be 
used  with  caution  in  these  attacks  of  emphysematous  asthma,  unless 
called  for  by  bronchial  spasm.  The  more  suitable  remedies  (besides  fhe 
emetics,  which  are  very  appropriate)  are  the  stimulants,  camphor,  mudc, 
benzoin,  and  the  large  doses  of  port  wine  proposed  by  Waters  ( |  j — 
3  iss  every  three  hours),  and  when  these  fedl,  the  use  of  turpentine 
(  3  i  to  ^  ss  every  three  hours)  in  an  aromatic  water. 

For  the  dropsy,  as  has  already  been  stated,  whenever  it  depends 
upon  a  capillary  bronchitis,  I  have  repeatedly  produced  excellent  results 
by  means  of  vigorous  diaphoresis.  Later  in  the  disease,  when  dropsy 
arises  from  failure  of  the  heart  to  compensate  for  the  drculatory  de- 
rangement of  the  lungs,  it  may  be  relieved  for  a  time  by  the  use  of 
digitalis  (an  infusion  3ss — 3  j  to  water  %  vj),  just  as  in  dropsy  from 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  Where  digitalis  frdls,  squills  sometimes 
does  excellent,  though  merely  transitory,  service.  ( Acet  sillte.  f  j ;  pot 
carb.  q.  &  ad.  saturationem.  Aquae  destillat  |  vj.  HI.  S.  a  tablespoonful 
every  two  hours.) 

CHAPTER    IV. 

DIMINISHED  CAPACITY  OF  THE  AIB-CELLS — ^APNEUMATOSIS — ATELECTA* 
sis — COLLAPSE — C0MPBES8I0N  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Etiology. — ^There  are  conditions  imder  which  the  capacity  of  the 
air-vesicles  decreases  and  their  walls  finally  come  into  contact.    This 
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«atter  state,  which  is  normal  during  foetal  Hfe,  may  persist  in  portions  of 
the  lung  after  birth.  It  is  then  caUed  congenital  atelectasis.  In  other 
cases  the  air  is  absorbed,  at  a  later  period,  from  a  number  of  the  vesicles, 
which  then  collapse.  This  is  called  acquired  atelectasis,  or  collapse  of 
the  lun^.  In  other  instances  the  air  is  expeDed  from  the  vesicles  by 
external  pressure.  We  then  speak  of  compression  of  the  lung.  Con« 
genital  atelectasis  is  most  frequently  found  in  feeble  children,  particu- 
Jarly  those  who  have  been  bom  prematurely,  or  who  have  come  into  the 
worid  in  a  state  of  apparent  death  after  tedious  labor.  It  would  seem 
as  thoug-h  air-vesicles,  which  do  not  become  filled  with  air  immediately 
after  birth,  are  subsequently  more  di£Bcult  of  inflation,  so  that  children, 
which  are  not  induced  to  cry,  and  thereby  caused  to  make  deep  inspi- 
rations during  the  first  hours  of  their  life,  very  commonly  suffer  from 
atelectasia  In  other  instances  a  catarrh,  either  congenital  or  contracted 
in  the  first  hours  of  life,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  atelectasis  by  con- 
tracting or  occluding  some  of  the  bronchi,  and  thus  impeding  the  sup- 
ply of  air  to  the  vesicles  to  which  they  lead.  Collapse  of  the  lung,  or 
aoqmred  atelectasis,  is  always  connected  with  acute  or  chronic  bronchial 
catanfay  and  is  of  somewhat  firequent  occurrence  in  children,  as  their 
bronchi  are  small  and  easily  obstructed.  In  adults  it  is  a  peculiarly  fire- 
quent complication  of  the  catarrh,  which  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
typhus  (typhoid?).  Compression  of  the  limg  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  liquid  or  air,  more  rarely  of  a  tumor  in  the 
pleural  sac,  from  efiiisions  in  the  pericardium,  fit>m  aneurisms,  curvature 
of  the  spine,  arrested  development  of  the  thorax,  and  finally,  firom  volu- 
minous efiiisions  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  by  which  the  diaphragm  is 
driven  upward. 

Anatomical  Afpeasances. — In  congenital  atelectasis  circum- 
scribed spots  in  the  parenchyma,  more  rarely  the  half  or  the  whole 
lobe  of  a  lung,  are  foimd  to  be  depressed  somewhat  below  the  level  of 
the  surroundhig  parts.  These  spots  are  of  a  dark-blue  color,  firm,  do 
not  crackle,  and,  when  cut  into,  present  to  view  a  smooth  sur£Eu» 
abounding  in  blood.  At  first  they  may  be  readily  inflated,  afterward 
th^  become  more  rigid,  contain  less  blood,  and  it  is  no  longer  always 
possible  to  inflate  them.  The  areolar  walls  seem  to  be  fast  glued  or 
grown  together.  The  alterations  of  the  parenchyma  in  acquired  atelec- 
taos  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  just  described.  Jtokitansky  for- 
merly called  it  catarrhal  pneumonia.  The  blue,  depressed  spots  here 
contrast  more  against  the  surrounding  emphysematous  lung.  If  we 
cut  into  the  atelectatic  spot,  we  usually  come  upon  a  thick,  muco-puru- 
lent  plug,  which  has  stopped  up  the  bronchus  leading  to  it  When  the 
■tdeotasis  is  of  long  standing,  other  changes  take  place  in  the  collapsed 
portion  of  the  lung,  which  belong  to  that  very  frequent  sequel  of  this 
10 
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or  mother.  Caution  and  method  are  not  imcommonly  rewarded  by  su^ 
prising  success. 

The  treatment  of  acquired  atelectasis  is  the  same  as  has  been  reooQK 
mended  for  capillary  bronchitis,  when  the  latter  disease  has  led  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  finer  bronchial  twigs.  In  most  cases,  if  we  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  obstruction,  air  will  reenter  the  collapsed  vesidea. 

Compression  of  the  lung  requires  mainly  a  judicious  treatment  of 
the  principal  disease,  and  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  more  threaten- 
ing derangement  of  the  circulation. 


CHAPTER   V. 

HYPEREMIA  OF  THE  LUNG — ^PULMONABT  HTPOSTASIS— <ED£SCA  OF 

THS  LUNG. 

Etiology. — ^Hyperaemia  of  the  limg  must  be  regarded  as  of  two 
kinds — ^active  and  passive.  For  the  first,  VircKou)  has  proposed  the 
name  of  "fluxion" — ^''rush  of  blood" — (WaDung),  while  he  calls  tlie 
passive  form  stagnation  of  the  blood — (Blutstockung).  These  names 
are  the  more  desirable,  since  the  words  active  and  passive  do  not  quite 
correspond  to  the  physiological  processes  which  give  rise  to  the  two 
forms  of  disease.  Fluxion^  indeed,  depends  more  upon  an  increased, 
accelerated  afflux ;  stagnation  upon  an  impeded,  retarded  efflux  firom  the 
capillaries,  in  whose  contents  we  are  especially  interested,  as  it  is  upon 
the  latter  that  both  function  and  nutrition  of  organs  depend. 

L  Fluxiofiy  or  determination  of  blood  to  the  lunge^  is  observed — 
1.  When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  increaeed.  We  often  see 
young  persons  at  the  period  of  puberty,  particularly  narrow-diested, 
overgrown  subjects,  in  whom  the  most  trifling  causes,  as  the  modcmte 
use  of  stimulants,  slight  bodily  efforts,  and  the  like,  produce  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  with  considerable  increase  in  the  force  of  its  impulse, 
accompanied  by  symptoms  of  pulmonary  hyperasmia.  But  even  with- 
out cardiac  erythism,  and  where  there  is  no  special  predispodtion,  over- 
nolent  bodily  efforts,  immoderate  use  of  spirits,  great  mental  excite- 
ment, rage,  etc,  may  give  rise  to  dangerous  hypersemia  of  the  lung, 
together  with  increased  and  accelerated  action  of  the  heart  There  are 
cases,  unfortunately,  as  scandalous  as  they  are  of  frequent  recurrence,  in 
which  delirious  persons,  or  patients  with  delirium  tremens,  having  been 
brutally  strapped  to  their  bed,  and  intrusted  to  a  rude  nurse,  are  found 
icad  the  next  morning,  with  bloody  foam  upon  their  lips.  Such  a  case 
reveals,  upon  autopsy,  an  intense  hypersemia  of  the  hmg  and  pulmonary 
oedema,  as  the  sole  cause  of  death.  The  symptoms  are  difficult  of  ex- 
planation.   In  most  of  the  organs  in  the  greater  or  systemic  drcuIatioD 
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mere  augmented  action  of  the  heart  does  not  produce  hypersemia.  The 
fuller  tJlie  arteries,  and  the  more  distended  their  -walls,  so  much  less  full 
are  the  ydns,  and  so  mudi  is  the  tension  of  their  walls  lessened.  The 
efflux  from  the  capillaries  is  accelerated  in  proportion  as  the  afflux  is  in- 
creased ;  the  circulation  is  quickened  without  any  actual  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  any  of  the  organs.  Whether  another  condition 
exists  in  the  lungs,  or  whether  increased  heart-action  alone  is  thus  capa- 
ble of  g;iving  rise  to  hyperasmia,  we  do  not  attempt  to  say,  as  we  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  normal  condition  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  and  even  the  natural  degree  of  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  when  the  chest  is  closed  is  unknown  to  us. 

2,  The  instances  of  fluxion  to  the  lung  produced  by  direct  irritation, 
iy  the  transitoiy  action  of  cold  upon  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  inhala- 
tion of  Teiy  hot  air,  or  of  air  mingled  with  irritating  matter,  are  easier 
of  comprehension.  Here  the  tissue  in  which  the  capillaries  are  im- 
bedded seems  to  be  relaxed,  and  to  oppose  less  resistance  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  capillaiy  walls.  The  same  causes,  acting  upon  the  skin,  pro- 
duce fluxion  upon  it  in  a  manner  quite  similar.  The  skin  reddens  if  it 
be  exposed  to  cold  for  a  short  time,  as  if  a  hot  poultice  or  a  sinapism  had 
been  laid  upon  it  The  chronic  fluxions,  too,  which  accompany  the  for- 
mation and  softening  of  neoplastic  growths  and  tubercles,  especially 
tubeiculosis  of  the  lungs,  occur  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  traced  to 
abnonnal  relaxation  of  the  connectiye  tissue. 

3.  A  third  form  of  fluxion,  as  yet  &r  too  little  noticed,  but  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to  in  treating  of  emphysema  and  pulmonary 
compression,  occurs  in  all  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion £K>m  stasis  in  its  capillaries,  or  where  the  latter  are  compressed  or 
destroyed,  and,  of  course,  it  must  develop  in  portions  of  the  lung  where 
the  circulation  is  firee  finom  impediment  Such  collateral  fluxion  is  a 
physiological  sequel  to  ligation  of  an  arterial  trunk,  as  is  proved  by  the 
appreciable  dilatation  of  the  surrounding  unobstructed  vessels,  and  it  is 
quite  indispensable  to  the  symptomatology  of  most  diseases  of  the  lung. 
in  the  most  ample  manner  it  explains  symptoms,  which  otherwise  would 
be  unintelligible,  and  it  accounts  for  the  action  of  venesection  in  pneu- 
monia, pleuritio  effusion,  etc. 

4.  Finally,  we  have  already  stated  that  a  rare&ction  of  the  air  in  the 
alveoli  produces  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  just  as  a  cupping- 
glass  or  the  boot  of  Junod  causes  fluxion  to  the  skin.  The  suspended 
or  diminished  pressure  to  which  the  capillaries  of  the  au>cells  of  a  child 
with  occluded  glottis  are  subjected,  when  it  expands  its  chest,  is,  as  we 
Iiave  seen,  the  main  reason  for  the  consecutive  bronchial  catarrh  and 
imlmonaiy  oedema  in  croup,  and  of  the  poor  success  of  tracheotomy. 

IL  Staffnation  of  the  bloody  passive  hffpenxmia^  from  which  we 
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illogically  separate  the  mechanical  form,  takes  place  in  all  cases  in  "which 
the  pulmonary  veins  are  abnormally  filled  and  their  walls  unduly 
stretched.  Here  the  blood  flows  firom  the  capillaries  with  difficulty, 
while  the  arteries  continue  to  convey  blood  to  them,  even  thoqgh 
scantily  filled  themscives,  since  even  tiben  their  walls  evince  a  greater 
degree  of  tension  than  the  capillary  walls.  (Blood  continues  to  flow 
from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  con- 
tract) Hence  we  see  that  istagnation  results  in  a  far  greater  dilatation 
of  capillaries  than  fluxion  does,  as  when  there  is  much  obstruction  of 
the  venous  current  in  the  capUlaries,  which  have  become,  as  it  were, 
blind  appendices  to  the  arteries,  tiie  blood  continues  to  enter  them  until 
the  tension  of  the  capillary  walls  is  equal  to  that  of  the  artery,  or  until 
the  delicate  membrane  can  no  longer  support  such  a  pressure,  and  be> 
comes  ruptured.  Stagnation,  or  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  capil* 
laries,  occurs  most  typically — 

1.  From  contraction  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  and  in> 
sufficience  of  the  mitral  valve.  Both  forms  of  disease  of  the  heart  are 
accompanied  by  the  most  intense  hypersemia  of  the  lung.  We  know 
that  the  brown  color  of  the  indurated  hypertrophied  lung  depends  upon 
rupture  of  the  dilated  capillaries,  the  chief  cause  of  which  we  have 
found  to  be  valvular  disease  of  the  mitral.  Whether  the  evacuation  of 
the  auricle  be  retarded,  or  whether  the  blood  be  regurgitated  during 
the  systole  into  the  amide,  either  process  must  impede  the  emptying  of 
the  pulmonary  vein,  and  give  rise  to  overchaige  of  the  capillaries. 

2.  Enfeebled  action  of  the  heart  results  in  imperfect  evacuation  of 
its  cavities,  and  hence  in  impeded  efflux  of  blood  from  the  veins.  Hero 
the  supply  from  the  arteries  is  not  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  ou^ 
flow  fix>m  the  capillaries  is  obstructed,  and  thus  asthenic  fevers,  in  which 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  frequent,  but  incomplete,  such  aa 
typhus,  puerperal  fever,  or  pyaemia,  are  constantiy  accompanied  by  en- 
gorgement of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  When  the  heart's  action  is 
weakened,  gravity  furnishes  a  new  impediment  to  the  evacuation  of  tiie 
capillaries  in  dependent  portions  of  the  body.  While  such  an  obstade 
is  easily  overcome  when  the  heart  contracts  with  energy,  yet  Vfhen  its 
action  is  depressed,  we  soon  see  evidences  of  the  effect  of  gravitation, 
and  hyperaemia  begins  to  form  at  the  more  dependent  plaoe&  A  healthy 
person  may  lie  in  bed  for  months  without  the  development  of  this  form 
of  hypersemia  (hypostasis)  in  the  capillaries  of  the  back,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  bed-sores,  or  the  different  phases  of  pulmonary  hypostasis  which 
are  the  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  a  typhus  of  long  duration. 

We  have  learned  that  swelling  and  succulence  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane,  and  increase  and  alteration  of  the  follicular  secretion,  are  the 
constant  result  of  hypenemia  of  a  mucous  membrane ;  similar  processes 
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take  place  in  the  alveoli  in  all  cases  of  severe  hjpenemia.  Here,  too, 
the  walls  swell  up,  become  more  moist  and  succulent,  but  the  secretion, 
or,  more  properly,  the  transudation,  which  is  poured  into  the  cells  differs 
from  the  bronchial  secretion,  being  liquid  and  serous.  If  we  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  but  few  mucous  follicles  even  in  the  finer  bronchi, 
and  none  at  all  in  the  aii^cells,  and  that  the  structureless  cell-wall  is  cov- 
ered merelj  by  imperfect  pavement  epithelium,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  secretion  £rom  the  vesicles,  which  have  no  mucous  membrane  proper, 
must  be  veiy  different  from  bronchial  mucus.  While,  in  other  organs, 
the  term  oedema  is  applied  to  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  interstitial 
tasBues,  the  term  oedema  of  the  lung  is  only  used  in  cases  where  such 
infiltration  is  combined  with  an  effusion  upon  the  free  sur&ce  of  the 
lung,  t.  e.,  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 

QBdema  of  the  lung,  however,  is  not,  in  all  cases,  a  consequence  of 
byperasmia,  or  of  increased  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  capillaries  upon 
their  walls,  but,  as  in  other  organs,  serum  filters  out  of  the  pulmonary 
capillarieB  into  the  tissue  and  into  the  vesicles,  under  slight  pressure, 
whenever  the  serum  of  the  blood  has  but  very  little  albumen  in  solution, 
or  whenever  a  dropsical  crasis  has  developed.  We  shall  consider  tliis 
subject  more  fully  in  treating  of  Bright^s  disease. 

If  oedema  arise  fix>m  a  hypostatic  hypersemia,  it  is  called  h}7X)6tatic 
oedema.  As  we  have  learned,  however,  there  is  a  double  reason  for  the 
vascular  engoigement  in  hypostatic  hypersemia,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  in  this  form  the  capillaries  become  extremely  overfilled, 
and  that  their  walls  undergo  an  excessive  pressure.  In  this  form  of 
hypenemia  it  is  not  merely  a  transudation  of  a  solution  of  dilute  albu- 
men which  takes  place^  but  all  portions  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  even 
the  fibrin,  pass  tlm>ugh  the  now  porous  wall  of  the  vessels,  and  we  call 
this  condition  hypostatic  pneumonia,  a  process  which  takes  place  simply 
from  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  inflam- 
mation proper. 

Ajtatomical  Apfjluukcbs. — ^When  the  hyperaemia  is  moderate, 
the  lung  is  bloated,  dark  red  in  color,  and  its  vessds  are  filled  to  bursting. 
The  tissue  is  succulent,  relaxed,  crackles  but  little,  blood  flowing  freely 
over  the  cut  surface;  a  bloody,  foamy  liquid  is  contained  in  the  bron- 
chi When  of  longer  duration  and  greater  intensity,  the  parenchj^ma 
looks  dark,  bluish  red  or  blackish  red.  The  interstitial  tissue  and  the 
alveolar  walls  are  so  much  swollen  that  the  condensed  parenchyma 
scarcely  gives  any  indication  of  its  cellular  structure.  The  lung,  thus 
solidified,  presents  a  certain  similarity  of  appearance  to  the  tissue  of  the 
qpleen,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  splenified. 

If  oedema  have  developed  in  the  lung,  it  seems  swollen,  does  not 
QoDapse  when  we  open  the  chest,  and  is  tense  to  the  touch*    If  recent, 
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it  does  not  pit  on  pressure ;  after  longer  duration,  the  parenchyma  boa 
lost  its  elasticity,  and  the  lung  retains  the  impression  of  the  finger 
longer  and  more  distinctly.  If  the  oedema  be  consequent  upon  an  in* 
tense  hypersemia,  the  cedematous  lung  is  colored  red,  but,  if  it  be  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  a  general  dropsy,  it  may  appear  quite  pale.  If  we  cut 
into  the  cedematous  spots,  an  enormous  quantity  of  liquid,  sometinies 
dear,  at  others  of  a  red  color,  mixed  more  or  less  with  blood,  flows  OTer 
the  surface  of  the  cut  This  liquid  is  full  of  bubbles,  frothy,  and  oo]»- 
ously  mixed  with  air,  if  the  air-cells  have  not  been  entirely  filled  up 
with  serum  and  still  contain  air.  In  other  cases,  the  liquid  hardly  con- 
tains any  bubbles,  except  a  few  firom  the  larger  brondbL  Here  the  serum 
has  expelled  all  the  air  from  the  vesicles.  In  cases  of  hypostasis  we 
find  the  same  conditions ;  intense  hypersemia,  amounting  to  splenifia^ 
tion,  or  a  more  or  less  complete  oedema,  uniformly  occupying  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  lungs  next  the  vertebrae.  If  the  patient  have  Iain 
continually  upon  one  or  other  side,  the  hypostasis  is  often  confined  to 
this  side  alone,  and  may  be  very  extensive,  while  the  other  lung  may 
be  healthy.  If  the  contents  of  the  air-vesicles  at  the  condensed  portions 
of  the  parenchyma  cannot  be  completely  evacuated  by  pressure,  if  the 
section  shows  an  indistinct  granular  aspect,  if  the  liquid  which  flows  out 
be  clouded  by  little  coagula  of  fibrin,  we  have  the  so-called  hjrpostatic 
pneumonia  before  us. 

Symftoics  and  Coitbsb. — ^A  moderate  degree  of  fluxion  to  the 
lungs  presents  no  symptoms.  The  dilated  capillaries  present  a  greater 
surface  to  the  air,  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  and  with  this  accelera- 
tion the  change  of  the  blood  in  the  lung  grows  more  brisk,  as  both  cii^ 
cumstances  promote  and  facilitate  oxygenation.  When,  however,  the 
fluxion  is  more  considerable,  the  enlargement  of  the  dense  capillaiy  net 
and  the  swelling  of  the  cell-walls  from  augmented  transudation  may 
diminish  the  capacity  of  the  air-vesicle.  An  obstacle  to  respiration  is 
thus  set  up.  The  lungs  cannot  inhale  so  much  air.  Those  nanow- 
chested  youths  and  girls,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  in  their  attacks  of 
palpitation,  complain  of  shortness  of  breath,  nay,  they  very  correctly 
call  the  sensation  which  they  experience  in  the  chest  a  ^fulness"  or 
^stricture.''  A  short,  diy  cough  is  added  to  this  condition ;  £ar  more 
rarely  a  finothy  expectoration,  with  scattered  streaks  of  Mood*  There  is 
no  pain  in  the  chest.  Physical  examination  shows  no  abnormitie& 
We  may  as  well  state  here  that  ^^  habitual  determination  of  blood  to  the 
chest*'  is  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  cou8umption,though  perhaps  not 
as  often  as  we  are  apt  to  believe. 

The  violent  hypenemia  of  the  lungs,  mentioned  in  the  pathogeny, 
and  which  must  be  regarded  as  consequent  upon  excessive  action  of  the 
heart,  sometimes  aiises  rapidly,  and  threatens  life  with  unexpected  sonh 
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dcnness.  Hence  such  cases  are  called  pulmonary  apoplexy  {Jjun^enr 
dchiagfitm).  The  shortness  of  breath  quickly  increases  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent; the  breathing  grows  hurried  and  scarcely  to  be  counted.  The 
feeling  of  fulness  and  compression  causes  fear  of  death  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  choking ;  every  cough  fills  the  mouth  -with  a  copious,  fix)thy, 
bloody  expectoration.  The  heart  beats  visibly,  the  radial  pulse  and 
die  carotids  betray  the  tension  of  the  arteries.  The  &ce  is  reddened. 
The  oedema,  whidi  follows  this  form  of  hyperaemia,  soon  makes  itself 
felt.  The  yesides^  filled  with  serum,  can  admit  no  more  air ;  an  acute 
surcharge  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  add  changes  the  scene.  The 
restless  patient  becomes  still  and  drowsy,  the  £ace  paler,  the  muscles  of 
the  bronchi,  palsied  with  the  other  musdes,  cannot  rid  the  tubes  of  their 
serous  contents.  Coarse,  moist  rdHeSy  audible  even  in  the  trachea, 
announce  the  approaching  end,  the  threatening  sufiEbcative  effusion. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  fluxion,  brought  on  by  the  inhalation  of  irri- 
tating gafles,  are  modified  by  the  coexistence  of  irritation  of  the  larynx 
and  bixmdiial  mucous  membrane,  and  are  accompanied  by  violent 
coughing-fits.  The  hypersBmia  to  whidi  tuberculosis,  cancer  of  the 
lung,  etc.,  give  rise,  and  which  most  generally  produce  pulmonary  and 
brondiial  haemorrhage,  are  to  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

Collateral  fluxion  to  the  lungs  forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  we  shall  present  of  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  and  pneumothorax. 
Here  a  large  part  of  the  dyspnoea  depends  upon  the  overfilling  of  the 
capillaries  and  swelling  of  the  vesicles,  in  the  portions  of  the  lung  un« 
affected  by  the  inflammation.  Without  this  complication,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  if  no  such  condition  arose  when  the  circulation  is  im- 
peded, the  unaffected  vesicles  could  better  obtain  their  supply  of  air. 
K  the  blood  pressure  be  lessened  by  venesection,  the  collateral  fluxion 
is  reduced,  the  dyspnoea  often  completdy  disappears^  although  the  chief 
disease  continues  unabated.  When  patients  die  in  the  first  stages  of 
pneumonia  or  pleuritis,  or  shortly  after  air  has  penetrated  into  the  pleural 
sac,  and  compressed  the  lung,  they  die  of  collateral  hyperaemia  and 
collateral  oedema.  If  we  examine  the  records  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, we  shall  not  fidl  to  find  evidence  of  this  form  of  hypersemia, 
although  it  is  but  Httie  appreciated  in  interpreting  the  symptoms. 

Passive  hypersrania  {Blut^taming)^  even  when  unaccompanied  by 
pulmonary  oedema,  creates  greater  dyspnoea  than  fluxion  to  the  lung. 
Patients  with  insulfidence  and  contraction  of  the  mitral,  even  if  they 
have  no  bronchial  catarrh,  and  when  the  engorgement  does  not  extend 
fit>m  the  alveolar  capillaries  into  their  anastomoses  so  as  to  produce 
tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  contraction  of  tho  tube, 
nevertheless  usually  suffer  from  a  very  distressing  shortness  of  breath, 
aggravated  by  the  slightest  movement    This  is  easily  accounted  for, 
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i<rhen  we  reflect  that  in  passive  congestion  {Blv^-^auung)  tiie  drcular 
tion  is  as  much  retarded  as  in  fluxion  it  is  accelerated,  that  in  the  former 
a  double  cause  of  dyspnoe  aprevaiis,  in  the  latter  but  one.  Intense 
dyspnoea  and  all  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  sufibcadve 
efiusion,  which  we  hare  described,  are  often  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
added  to  the  constant  shortness  of  breath  of  disease  of  the  heart  Effu- 
sion into  the  aix^vesides  now  exists  beside  swelling  of  their  walls ;  the 
respiration,  merely  impeded  hitherto,  has  now  become  inadequate.  A 
great  number  of  those  who  have  disease  of  the  heart  die  of  acute  passive 
congestion  and  acute  oedema,  without  discoverable  cause  for  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  impediment  to  the  circulation.  In  other  cases  the  symp- 
toms of  effusion  of  serum  into  the  pulmonary  yeffldes,  the  inadequate 
respiration,  and  final  death  of  the  patient,  take  place  more  gradually  in 
cases  of  disease  of  the  heart 

If,  in  the  course  of  an  asthenic  fever,  whether  it  be  a  symptom  of 
typhus  or  of  pyaeuria,  tiie  respiration  should  become  shaUow  .ad  inoom- 
plete,  should  percussion  indicate  a  condensation  of  the  paiendiyma  of 
the  lung,  near  the  spinal  column,  should  sputa  be  ejected  more  or  lesi 
tinged  with  blood,  we  have  to  do  with  an  obstructive  engorgement  of 
the  lung  with  hjrpostasis  or  with  its  sequelae. 

It  would  be  imnatural  and  artificial  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  symptoms  of  hypersemia  and  of  cedema.  If  a  hyperaemia  be  intense, 
oedema  occurs  as  one  of  its  most  important  Sjrmptoms.  We  infer  that 
this  nonnal  and  necessary  result  has  taken  place,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  grade  of  the  dyspnoea,  whidi  never  becomes  so  severe  firom  swelling 
of  the  alveolar  walls  alone,  as  from  oedema.  Almost  imiversally  where 
hypenemia  has  produced  death,  serum  has  been  found  in  the  air- 
vesicles. 

The  characteristic  sputa  give  a  second  point  for  diagnosis.  Sudi 
liquid  secretion  is  seldom  or  never  discharged  from  the  brondiial  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  the  expectoration  of  liquid  transparent,  profuse^ 
sputum,  more  or  less  mixed  with  blood,  if  it  supplant  the  visdd,  scanty 
sputum  of  pneumonia,  is  very  properly  regarded  as  of  serious  omen. 
Auscultation  also  gives  information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  oedema.  A 
dry  rdle^  that  is  to  say,  a  rdle  whidi  is  formed  in  visdd  fluid,  may  easily 
be  distinguished  fix)m  a  moist  one,  that  is,  firom  a  rattle  whidi  takes 
place  through  the  medium  of  a  thin  liquid.  In  the  secretion  of  the 
brondiial  mucous  membrane  we  sddom  hear  such  moist  rattling  sounds 
occur  as  those  which  arise  when  the  serous  transudation  of  the  resides 
fills  up  the  bronchi.  In  other  cases  we  hear  no  respiratory  sound  in 
spots  at  which  the  vesides  are  filled  up  by  oedema,  and  where  no  air 
can  enter.    Bronchial  breathing  is  only  to  be  heard  in  rare  instances.* 

*  Bronchial  breathing  takes  place  when  the  Tesides,  fiOed  with  seram,  do  not 
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Percussioii,  finaUj,  idiicli  undergoes  no  change  from  hypersBmia 
ilone,  aometames  indicates  that  oedema  has  supervened  upon  h  jpenemia. 
Hie  sound  upon  percussion  when  the  alveolar  walls  have  lost  their  elas- 
ticity through  oedema,  and  are  but  lightly  stretched  over  their  contents, 
is  sometimes  distinctly  iympanitia  I^  however,  all  the  air  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  airoells  by  the  oedema,  and  the  lung  have  become 
vcHd  of  air,  the  sound  upon  percussion  becomes  dull  and  flat,  as  with 
every  other  condensation  of  the  lung.  If  these  manifestations  appear 
in  the  chanicteristao  places  for  hypostasis,  we  have  to  do  with  this  form, 
or  with  its  sequelflB. 

With  regard,  finally,  to  that  form  of  oedema  of  the  lung  which 
arises  in  general  dropsy,  the  appearance  of  dropsical  swelling  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  of  efifusions  in  the  serous  cavities  fur- 
nishes the  best  grounds  for  inteipretation  of  the  dyspnoea  which  accom- 
panies these  symptanas.  Should  serous  sputa,  moist  rattles,  a  tympanitic 
or  dull  sotmd,  upon  percussion,  supervene,  we  are  warranted  in  regard- 
ing pulmonary  oedema  as  th^  cause. 

Diagnosis. — ^Hypersemia  and  oedema  of  the  lung,  if  we  keep  in 
view  the  symptoms  just  described,  are  easily  distinguished  from  other 
diseases  of  the  lung.  It  may,  however,  be  very  difficult  (easy  as  the 
matter  may  appear  in  the  study)  to  make  a  distinction  at  the  bedside 
between  active  and  passive  hyperaemia,  between  fluxion  and  obstruc- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  confrision  of  the  two  may  lead  to  the  worst  conse* 
quences,  to  mistakes  which  not  unfrequently  threaten  the  life  of  the 
patient  The  confruion  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  collateral 
floxion,  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  the 
passive  faypenemia,  to  which  enfeebled  heartraction  and  asthenic  fever 
give  rise.  We  so  frequently  notice  the  occurrence  of  passive  pulmonary 
hypersemia  and  oedema  of  the  lung,  upon  the  final  exhaustion  of  the 
patient,  upon  the  diminution  of  the  pulse,  upon  the  delirium,  and  the 
diy  tongue,  that  we  are  apt  also,  in  cases  of  recent  pneumonia,  if  the 
pulse  be  small,  and  the  patient  delirious,  to  think  of  passive  hypersemia 
and  of  obstruction  firom  commencing  paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  instead 
of  venesection  to  prescribe  wine,  camphor,  and  musk. 

In  treating  of  croupous  pneumonia  we  shall  go  more  fully  into  detail 
upon  the  subject  of  pulmonary  fluxion  and  engorgement,  symptoms  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  that  disease,  and  demanding  especial  considerar 
tion  in  its  treatment 

Pbogkosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  hypersemia  and  of  oedema  of  the 

contain  anjr  air,  but  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  bronchi,  which  lead  to  the  con- 
densed spot,  are  not  filled  up  by  the  secretion.  It  is  easjr  to  see  that  the  latter  con- 
dition, requisite  for  bronchial  respiration  (of  the  origin  of  which  we  shall  speak  moio 
\Sly  while  treating  of  pneumonia),  is  almost  always  wanting  in  pulmonary  oedema. 
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lung  depends  essentiallj  upon  its  exciting  causes.  Fluxiims,  if  they  dc 
not  proceed  from  adventitious  productions  in  the  lung,  are  gendallj  of 
less  serious  character,  and  are  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  obstruo* 
tionSy  the  causes  of  whidi  are  usually  difficult  to  aUay.  Prognosis  of 
the  various  forms  can  be  derived  from  the  description  of  the  oouise  of 
the  disease. 

TBEATMSirr — Indiccaio  causalis, — As  increased  action  of  the  heart 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  fluxion  to  the  lung,  and  as,  in  youthful  subjects, 
habitual  palpitation  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  hypersemia  of  the  lung, 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  tuberculosis,  a  regimen  and  treatment  suitable 
to  such  condition  are  demanded.    Strictly  forbid  the  use  of  spirits,  tea, 
coffee,  and  order  all  food  or  drink  to  be  allowed  to  cool  somewhat  be- 
fore it  is  taken.    In  like  manner  inexorably  forbid  dancing  and  riding, 
and  other  violent  bodily  exertion,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  regular 
and  moderate  exercise.     Shield  the  patient,  as  £Bff  as  possible,  from  all 
psychical  excitement    Besides  these  precautionary  measures,  the  lung  is 
to  be  protected  from  injury.    Let  all  hot  and  smoky  rooms  and  all 
dusty  places  be  avoided,  and  do  not  let  the  patient  inhale  very  oold  air. 
Acidulated  drinks,  lemonade,  cream-of-tartar  water,  are  to  be  reoom* 
mended.    The  milk  and  whey  treatment  is  especially  suitable  for  such 
cases,  and,  above  all,  the  '*  grape  cure "  of  DOrkheim,  Meran,  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  other  places  with  a  mild  dime,  where  sweet  grapes, 
which  do  not  purge,  are  cultivated.*    It  merely  hastens  the  end  of 
patients,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  to  remove  them  from  the 
quiet  and  comforts  of  home  in  order  to  try  the  grape  or  whey  cura 
On  the  other  hand,  these  cures  often  do  most  brilliant  service  in  the 
instances  under  discussion,  which  may  not  incorrectly  be  legaided  as 
cases  of  incipient  tuberculosis. 

In  the  collateral  form  of  pulmonary  hyperasmia  the  indicatio  causa- 
lis  coincides  with  the  treatment  of  the  main  disease.  In  obstruction  in 
the  limgs  the  indicatio  causalis  cannot  be  met  In  disease  of  the  heart, 
above  all,  in  contraction  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  use  of  digitalis  is  to  be 
recommended  as  a  palliative  until  the  heart's  action  have  become  retard- 
ed. The  weaker  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  in  the  course  of  an 
asthenic  fever,  so  much  the  more  urgently  are  stimulants  and  nourish- 
ing food  indicated.  In  like  manner  cause  the  position  of  patients  with 
threatening  hypostasis  to  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  settling  of  the  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  indicatio  morbi,  bold  venesection  frtsm  a  huge 
opening  is  demanded  in  fluxion  to  the  lung,  arising  from  excessive  car 

*  The  very  fine  sweet  grapes,  which  grow  in  the  better  ^ncjardt  of  mj  pr«Mol 
home,  purge  so  strongly  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  grape-cure;  I  hare  teen  a  sevart 
diarrhoea  set  in  after  eating  three  to  four  pounds  of  Wiirtembeiig  grapes. 
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diac  action  thieatening  life.  The  result  here  is  astoniBhing.  As  sood 
as  the  Tolupie  of  the  blood  has  beoome  lessened,  the  pressure  diniinishes 
in  the  arteries  (as  it  depends  upon  two  forces:  first,  the  energy  of  the 
cardiao  contractions;  second,  the  fiilness  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart). 
The  patients  often  become  able  to  breathe  more  freelj,  even  during  the 
operation,  the  bloody  foam  which  they  were  expectorating  vanishes, 
and  life  may  be  rescued  from  the  greatest  danger  by  aid  of  the  phy- 
sician. In  cases  like  these,  however,  which  have  been  called  pidmo- 
naiy  apoplexy  {lAmgenschlagfiuas)^  ihe  danger  arises  with  such  light- 
ning rapidity,  that  the  physician  usually  arrives  too  late. 

Collateral  fluxion,  also,  when  it  threatens  life,  requires  venesection. 
If^  thereby,  the  force  of  the  heart  be  diminished,  the  pressure,  too,  in 
the  arteries  of  the  hypersemie  parts  of  the  lung  is  also  reduced,  the 
capillaries  are  less  fuU,  the  transudation  of  serum,  which  was  threatening, 
or  had  already  set  in,  does  not  occur  or  ceases ;  and  here,  too,  we  often 
see  the  patient  breathe  more  freely  and  more  deeply,  while  the  blood  is 
yet  flowing  from  the  open  vein.  Since,  however,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  venesection  has  an  un&vorable  eflect  upon  the 
main  disease  by  increasing  the  danger  from  exhaustion  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood,  let  us  not  be  led  astray  by  these  striking  instantaneous 
results,  so  as  to  let  blood  without  necessity,  that  is  to  say,  unless  life 
itself  be  threatened ;  but  if^  in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  or  pleuritis,  or 
reo0[it  pneumothorax,  with  intense  dyspnoea,  a  moist  rdle  become  audi- 
ble, if  the  sputa  beoome  serous,  etc,  the  danger  is  imminent;  then 
pay  no  r^^ard  to  the  small  pulse,  or  rather  look  upon  it  as  a  new  reason 
for  bleeding.  The  more  recent  the  case,  so  much  is  collateral  fluxion 
the  more  easy  of  recognition,  and  so  much  the  more  surely  can  we  rely 
upon  success. 

Shotild  symptoms  of  oedema  threaten  in  the  course  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  immediate  danger  to  life  may  demand  a  diminution  of  the  volume 
of  the  blood,  and  the  relief  consequent  upon  venesection  usually  satisfies 
the  expectation  which  has  been  entertained.  In  these  cases,  too,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  the  titmost  importance  to  restrict  blood-letting  to  the  cases 
ot  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Persons  with  disease  of  the  heart  do  not 
bear  repeated  venesection  well ;  their  blood,  like  that  of  emphysematous 
persons,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  after  long  duration  of  the  disease,  is 
poor  in  fibrin  and  albumen,  and  has  great  tendency  to  form  serous 
transudations.  Venesection,  by  diminishing  the  volimie  of  the  blood, 
rendera  it  thinner ;  the  original  mass  is  soon  re^tablished  by  absoiption 
of  liquid  from  the  tissues  and  from  the  intestines ;  but  the  tendency  to 
dropdcal  transudation  and  even  to  oedema  of  the  lung  is  aggravated  in 
diia  way. 

In  the  other  forms  of  hypenemia  of  the  lung  which  we  have  de- 
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2.  Much  more  firequentlj  we  find  similar  tendency  to  profuse  capil' 
lary  hcemorrhage  from  the  bronchi  in  young  people,  between  the  ageB 
of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years,  of  delicate  health,  and  having  marked 
weakness  of  constitution,  Sudi  patients  frequently  have  been  ozphaos 
from  an  early  age,  haying  lost  their  parents  by  consumption.  Thej 
have  sufiTcred  fix)m  rickets,  or  scrofula,  in  infancy,  have  often  bled  at  tho 
nose,  and  have  rapidly  grown  tall,  without  at  the  same  time  acquiring 
any  corresponding  development  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 
Their  long  bones  are  thin,  theb  chest  narrow,  and  even  their  skis 
seems  unusually  delicate  and  transparent ;  their  dieeks  redden  easily, 
and  blue  veins  may  be  traced  over  the  ridge  of  the  nose  and  the  tem- 
ples. One  might  almost  be  tempted  to  attribute  the  remarkable  fre* 
quence  of  bronchial  haemorrhage  in  persons  of  this  type  to  a  defidence 
of  vital  material,  which,  having  been  immoderately  expended  during  the 
maladies  of  childhood,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  the  growth,  has  proved 
insufficient  to  maintain  normal  nutrition  of  the  capillary  walls,  just  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  ascribe  the  occinrence  of  spontaneous  bleeding  after 
severe  illness,  tedious  suppuration,  or  great  ioss  of  blood,  to  a  kindred 
source  of  exhaustion  of  the  nutritive  principle.  Such  an  hypothesis, 
however,  does  not  explain  why  the  seat  of  heemon^age  should  fiist  be 
in  the  nose,  and  afterward  in  the  bronchi,  and  why  hsemorrhage  scaioelj 
ever  occurs  into  the  brain,  or  into  other  organs,  in  patients  of  this  class. 

3.  There  is  a  great  predisposition  to  capillary  hasmorrhage  from  the 
bronchi  in  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  consumption.  The 
frequence  of  abundant  hsemorrhage  in  all  stages  of  these  diseases  arises 
partly  because  individuals  who  are  liable  to  such  bronchial  bleeding  are 
equally  liable  to  tuberculosis,  and  to  consumption  of  the  lungs,  and  be- 
cause the  tendency  to  bleed  does  not  cease  when  the  lungs  become 
affected,  and  partly  because  deposit  of  tubercle  and  chronic  inflammstioQ 
cause  the  pulmonary  tissues  and  the  bronchial  mucous  membnmes  to 
become  relaxed,  so  that  the  capillaries  which  are  imbedded  in  the  relaxed 
tissues  (now  no  longer  capable  of  resisting  their  undue  dilatation)  suffer 
excessive  distention  and  attenuation  of  their  walls,  whereby  they  b^ 
come  more  easy  of  rupture. 

Finally,  coalescent  masses  of  tubercle  and  centres  of  inflammation, 
by  compression  of  vessels,  give  rise  to  fiuxionary  and  obstructive  hyper- 
aemia,  by  which  rupture  of  the  capillaries  is  favored. 

Prejudice  in  favor  of  the  narrow  views  of  Jkiennec  and  a  belief  in 
the  ancient  Hippocratio  theorem,  J^»  atmatoa  emeto  phihoe  kai  tmt 
puou  hatharsis  anOj  have  seriously  biased  the  judgment  of  physicians  as 
to  the  relation  between  bronchial  bleeding  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  have  given  rise  to  extravagant  and  erroneous  ideas.  Many  physi- 
cians do  not  hesitatiC  to  accept  a  brisk  haemoptysis  as  a  sure  sign  of  in* 
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dpienti  or  eTen  of  established  tuberculosis,  although  the  patient  may 
present  no  symptoms,  either  subjective  or  objective,  of  disease  of  the 
lungs,  and  when,  soon  after  the  oocuirenoe  of  haemoptysis,  signs  of  con- 
6un^>tton  have  arisen,  they  confidently  assume  that  the  bleeding  has 
been  caused  by  the  presence  of  tubercle,  or  by  the  process  of  its  deposit 
in  the  lungs. 

I  must  earnestly  protest  against  this  opinion,  as  altogether  imwar- 
ranted,  and  firaught  with  danger  to  the  patient  Cases  undoubtedly 
occur,  in  which  tubercles  and  inflammatory  processes  form  in  the  lungs, 
in  a  maimer  so  latent  that  no  tokens  of  the  disease  are  manifested  by 
the  individual  affected,  until  he  is  suddenly  attacked  by  a  fit  of  haemor- 
rhage.    Such  instances,  however,  are  exoeptionaL 

In  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  first  attack  of  hae- 
moptysb  has  not  been  preceded  by  either  cough,  dyspnoea,  or  other 
sign  of  pulmonary  disorder,  the  lungs  are  firee,  and  by  no  means  the 
seat  of  tubecimlar  deposit,  at  the  commencement  of  the  bleeding. 

It  is  true  that  such  subjects  rarely  die  of  haemorrhage,  so  that  we  do 
not  often  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  condition  joo^^  mortem. 
However,  if  we  collate  the  reports  scattered  through  our  literature  and 
compare  their  statements,  we  shall  assure  ourselves  that  they  substan- 
tiate the  correctness  of  the  above  remarka  I  have  repeatedly  fiiiled  to 
Bnd  poet-mortem  traces  of  pulmonaiy  tubercle,  or  of  any  other  destruc- 
tive disorder  in  the  lungs  of  individuals  who  have  died  suddenly  of 
pneumorrhagia,  while  in  enjoyment  of  apparent  health. 

That  bronchial  haemorrhage  is  by  no  means  so  rare  an  event,  where 
there  is  no  grave  disease  of  the  lungs,  is  shown,  moreover,  by  the  tol* 
erably  numerous  cases  in  which  persons,  after  suffering  one  or  more 
attacks  of  pneumorrhagia,  regain  their  health  completely,  and  indeed 
often  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and  after  death  present  no  discoverable 
traces  of  extinct  tuberculosis  in  their  lungs. 

That  bronchial  haemorrhage,  as  a  rule,  should  precede  the  disease  of 

the  lung,  in  the  cases  where  the  initial  signs  of  consumption  follow  itof 

mediately  upon  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  is  also  strongly  in  contradio 

tioo  of  the  theories  of  XfOenneCj  to  which,  nevertheless,  most  modem 

physicians  adhere  without  question.     According  to  Ijaennec^s  view, 

there  is  but  one  kind  of  consumption — ^tubercular  consumption.     "  As 

bronchial  haemorrhage  can  never  produce  a  deposit  of  tubercle,  all  genetic 

connection  between  such  haemorrhage  and  the  consumption  must  be 

denied  absolutely.     Hence,  where  the  first  symptoms  of  consumption 

foDow  doae  upon  a  haemoptysis  or  pneumorrhagia,  we  may  assume 

confidently  that  the  tubercular  deposit  has  formed  either  simultaneously 

with  or  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  bleeding."     Such  argument, 

Aough  logical,  is  fellacious,  because  based  upon  the  erroneous  hypoth- 
11 
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esis  that  consumption  of  the  lungs  always  arises  from  tubercdar  d^ 
posit.  Unbiassed  and  careful  observation  of  patients,  who,  without 
warning  and  often  in  the  midst  of  exuberant  health,  have  been  attacked 
by  pneumorrhagia  or  hsemoptysis,  and  who,  without  rallying,  have  per- 
ished in  a  few  months  of  a  phthisis  florida,  a  *^  galloping  consumptioD," 
has  taught  me  that  such  patients  scarcely  ever  succumb  to  a  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  its  stricter  sense,  but  that  they  usually  die  of  a  form  of 
consumption  as  yet  but  little  thought  of,  and  of  which  bronchial  haraxw- 
rhage  is  the  immediate  cause,  Jjoenneo  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
When,  after  a  bronchial  hsemorrhage,  coagulated  blood  is  retained  in 
air-vesicles  and  bronchi,  its  irritating  effect  is  quite  as  great  upon  sur- 
rounding parts  as  is  that  of  a  thrombus  or  coagulum  within  a  vein  upon 
the  vascular  tissues. 

The  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  arising  from  such  a  source  may  result  io 
various  ways.  (See  below.)  A  vexy  common  consequence  is,  that  both 
dot  and  inflamed  pulmonary  tissue  undergo  a  caseous  metamorphosis, 
with  subsequent  decay.  These  pathological  and  anatomical  prooeasea 
agree  closely  vrith  the  type  which  consumption  assumes  when  it  imme- 
diately follows  a  bronchial  hsemorrhage  in  an  individual  previously  vig* 
orous  and  healthy,  and  proves  £Ettal  in  the  course  of  a  few  mcxitlis. 

Finally,  I  may  observe  that  the  bronchial  haemorrhages  which  occur 
in  an  established  case  of  consumption  also  cause  chronic  pneumonia 
and  destruction  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  hasten  the  faJbal  tennination. 
The  &ct  that  the  occurrence  of  hsemoptysis  in  the  course  of  a  pneu* 
monia  is  a  serious  event,  and  that  the  disease  often  rapidly  grows  woise 
immediately  afterward,  is  generally  admitted  by  physicians,  although, 
as  a  rule,  it  has  been  £iJsely  interpreted;  it  being  a  common  supposition 
(but  one  which  is  rarely  the  true  one)  that  fresh  tubercles  have  fonaed, 
which,  by  some,  are  thought  to  have  caused  the  haomoirhage,  and  by 
others  to  have  accelerated  the  consumption. 

As  my  opinions  regarding  the  relations  between  brondual  hsemor- 
rhage and  pulmonaiy  consumption  differ  in  some  reiq>ect8  bom  the 
prevailing  views  upon  this  subject,  I  propose  briefly  to  state  them  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

1.  Bronchial  haemorrhage  occurs  oftener  than  is  generally  bdieved, 
in  persons  who  are  not  consumptive  at  the  time  of  the  bleeding,  and 
who  never  become  so. 

2.  Copious  bronchial  haemorrhage  frequentiy  precedes  consumption, 
there  being,  however,  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the 
haemorrhage  and  the  pulmonary  disease.  Here  both  events  q»ing  bom 
the  same  source — ^firom  a  common  predisposition  on  part  of  the  patient 
both  to  consumption  and  to  bleeding. 

3.  Bronchial  bleeding  may  precede  the  development  of  ooosump 
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don  as  ita  cause,  the  Iiasmorrbage  leading  to  chronic  inflammation  and 
destniction  of  the  lung. 

4.  Haemorrhage  £rom  the  bronchi  occurs  in  the  course  of  established 
consumptiQn  more  £requentl  j  than  it  precedes  it  It  sometimes^  although 
rarelj,  appears  where  the  disease  is  as  yet  latent 

5.  When  brondiial  hasmorrhage  lakes  place  during  the  course  of 
consumption,  it  maj  accelerate  the  &tal  issue  of  the  disease,  by  causing 
cbronio  destructive  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Afpsasance& — ^Upon  pas^-mortem  examination  of 
th68e  who  haye  died  of  bleeding  firom  the  bronchi,  the  air-passages  are 
found  more  or  less  extensively  and  completely  filled  up  with  masses  of 
dotted  blood.  Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  has  a  uniform  dark- 
red  stain,  from  eflfusion  of  blood  into  its  tissues,  and  it  is  swollen,  re- 
laxed, and  bleeds  upon  pressure.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  capillaries  seem  to  have  been  discharged,  the  mucous 
membnne  presenting  a  pale  and  bloodless  appearance.  The  source  of 
bleeding  is  never  found  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  mechanical  or  ulcera> 
tire  lesion. 

The  lungs,  at  points  where  the  blood  has  descended  into  the  air* 
vesides,  are  heavier,  denser,  and  more  or  less  reddened.  If  the  bronchi 
remain  filled  with  their  bloody  contents,  escape  of  air  from  the  air-cells 
is  prevented,  and  the  lungs  remain  inflated  when  the  chest  is  opened. 
Where  death  has  been  caused  by  haemorrhage,  there  is  extreme  anaemia 
of  alloigaas. 

In  cases  where  death  has  taken  place  some  time  after  the  haemor- 
rhage has  ceased,  either  no  trace  whatever  of  the  former  bleeding  is 
found  in  the  lungs — and,  indeed,  this  is  most  commonly  the  case— or 
else  the  signs  are  fotmd  of  chronic  inflammation  in  its  different  stages, 
which,  however,  is  never  to  be  ascribed  to  the  haemorrhage,  unless  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  broken-down  blood-dots,  in  a  state  of  fiitty 
degenentaon,  be  also  found  in  the  bronchi.  I  have  published  a  case 
from  my  cHnique,  in  which  iiie  poe^mortem  appearances  exhibited  the 
entire  process,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  which  coagula,  bearing  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  old  thrombosis  of  the  veins,*  were  found  in  the 
brondii 

Stxftoicb  Aia>  Coxtbse. — ^The  admixture  of  small  quantities  of 
blood  in  catarrhal  expectoration-— occurring  in  the  form  of  minute 
itreaks  traversing  the  mass — ^is  a  very  common  and  quite  harmless 
fymptom.  The  expectoration  of  a  somewhat  larger  amotmt  of  blood — 
^ther  pure  or  mingled  with  bloody  mucus — ^which  sometimes  follows 
&pon  the  inhalation  of  acrid  vapors,  or  after  other  severe  irritation  of 

♦ 

*  ^  Upon  the  relation  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  hflBmorrhage  to  pnlmonary  con 
fiitoption/*    Inaugural  diasertation  of  Doctor  Biirger.    Tiibingeni  1864. 
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the  air-passages,  and  is  of  still  more  firequent  occurrence  in  disease  of 
the  heart,  from  obstructive  hyperaemia,  seldom  results  seriouslj',  and 
rarely  imperils  the  patient^s  life. 

Very  profuse  heemorrhages,  of  a  very  different  nature,  often  arise 
from  a  morbid  inability  of  the  capillary  walls  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
their  contents,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  usually  allude,  when  we  em* 
ploy  the  terms  *' spitting  of  blood"  (haemoptysis)  and  ^bunting  of  a 
blood-vessel "  (pneumorrhagia).  In  such  cases  an  observant  phyadan 
may  long  foretell  the  occurrence  of  a  haemorrhage  in  patients  of  the 
constitutional  habit  above  described,  especially  if  they  have  often  bled 
at  the  nose,  and  have  suffered  now  and  then  from  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  oppression  of  breathing.  It  is  but  occasionally,  however, 
that  the  attack  itself  is  preceded  by  warning  symptoms  or  by  sensations 
of  constriction  of  the  chest  Far  mord  commonly  the  longslreaded 
haemorrhage  sets  in  suddenly.  The  patient  feels  as  though  a  wann 
liquid  were  oozing  up  from  beneath  the  stemimi ;  he  perodves  a  strange 
sweetish  taste  in  his  mouth,  and,  upon  attempting  to  dear  the  throat, 
finds  that  he  expectorates  pure  blood  or  bloody  mucus, — '*  that  he  is 
raising  blood."  Such  a  discovery  generally  has  a  very  depressing 
effect,  even  upon  individuals  of  the  utmost  coimige.  The  saying  of 
Mephistopheles, ''  Blood  is  a  quite  peculiar  juice,"  stands  out  here  in 
its  full  reality.  Though  the  bleeding  may  have  been  trifling,  yet  we 
often  find  the  patient  tremulous,  pale,  and  almost  fEunting.  Soon  afUr 
'*  raising "  the  first  blood,  a  sense  of  titillation  induces  indination  to 
cough.  Coarse,  moist  rdlea  and  a  gui^ling  sound  are  audible  in  the 
chest;  a  short,  fiill,  loose  cough  follows,  and  frothy,  bright>red  blood 
gushes  frx>m  the  mouth,  and  often,  too,  frt)m  the  nose.  Short  pauses 
intervene  between  the  coughing^fits,  during  which  more  blood  seems  to 
be  escaping  and  collecting  in  the  tubes,  and,  in  this  manner,  laige  quan- 
tities of  it  are  often  ejected  in  a  short  tima  (The  quantity  of  Uood 
lost  may  vary  frt>m  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  pound  or  more.)  The  attack 
may  subside  in  course  of  half  an  hour,  sometimes  sooner ;  at  times  not 
for  several  hours.  The  mucus  continues  to  retain  a  bloody  stain,  or  is 
mixed  with  blood,  but  the  blood  is  no  longer  pure.  Attacks  of  hemop- 
tysis are  rarely  solitary,  however.  They  almost  alwajrs  recur  in  oomsc 
of  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  the  next  day  ^  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
treatment ! "  Indeed,  the  attacks  are  generally  repeated  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  even  a  week,  until  at  length  the  patient,  who  has  grown 
pale  and  feeble,  obtains  a  respite  from  his  haemorrhage,  which  may  last 
for  mouths  or  even  years. 

In  such  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  most  others,  the  course  of  bronchial 
haemorrhage  is  singularly  uniform,  whether  it  occur  in  consumption,  or 
attack  persons  whose  lungs  are  exempt  from  tuberde  or  any  otbet 
known  disease. 
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Veiyraieljis  life  directlj  endangered.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  patients  nearly  always  survive  the  attack,  in 
fpite  of  intense  prostration,  tendency  to  syncope,  and  other  signs  of  im- 
pending dissolution.  Death  from  bronchial  obstruction  and  impeded 
respiration  is  somewhat  more  common  than  death  from  haemorrhage. 
Physical  examination  of  the  chest  gives  negative  results,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  coarse,  moist  rdHes;  and  it  is  both  useless  and  imprudent 
to  agitate  the  patient  by  constant  and  inconsiderate  percussion  and 
auscultation.  If  blood  enough  pass  into  the  vesicles  to  expel  the  air 
from  any  considerable  portion  of  the  lung,  the  percussion-sound  ov^ 
that  point  is  flat  and  dull,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  either  feeble  and 
indistinct,  or  else  bronchiaL 

In  many  cases  the  patients,  after  expectorating  small  masses  of 
bloody  mucus,  and  of  clotted  blood,  for  a  while,  recover  rapidly.  If 
blood  have  lodged  in  a  bronchus,  so  as  to  dose  it  and  render  it  imper- 
meable to  air,  its  color  is  no  longer  bright  red,  but  grows  dark,  inclin- 
ing to  blade 

In  most  patients,  and  even  in  those  who  soon  regain  their  health 
after  ^a  hasmorrhage,'^  by  attentive  observation,  during  the  few  days 
immediately  following  the  bleeding,  we  shall  discover  a  more  or  le^ 
violent  inflammatory  condition  of  the  lungs  and  pleiva.  I  at  least,  ever 
since  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  occurrence  of  this  consecutive 
pleuro-pneumonia,  have  almost  always  succeeded,  two  or  three  days  after 
an  haemoptyas,  in  finding  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  increase  in 
the  frequence  of  the  pulse,  constitutional  disturbance,  and  lancinating 
pains  of  more  or  less  severity  in  the  sides  of  the  chest  Moreover,  I 
have  frequently  found  a  slight  dulness,  or  a  friction  sound,  with  sub- 
crepitant  t6U».  Even  in  cases  where  considerable  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  haemorrhage,  I  have  usually  been  able  to  discover,  by  careful 
examination,  that,  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  bleeding, 
tjmptoms,  more  or  less  distinct^  had  arisen,  of  inflammation  of  the  res- 
piratory organs.  I  cannot  comprehend  why  these  sequelae  of  bronchial 
haemorrhage,  which  are  almost  constant,  should  hitherto  have  attracted 
80  litde  attention,  and  why  they  are  hardly  anywhere  mentioned  in 
books  on  the  subject 

The  most  frequent  termination  by  &r,  of  this  consecutive  inflamma- 
tion, is  resolution^  The  symptoms  often  vanish  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
patient  becomes  completely  convalescent 

In  other  instances  the  elevation  of  temperature  and  increased  fre- 
quence of  pulse  continue.  The  general  health  is  also  influenced  by  the 
pasistenoe  of  the  fever.  The  pain  in  the  chest,  too,  continues  in  a  mild 
Ibnn,  and  is  generally  ascribed,  by  the  patient,  to  rheumatism.  The 
respiration  remains  hurried,  and  the  patient  coughs,  expectorating  a 
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mucopurulent  sputum.  I^  besides  these  signs,  we  find  duluess  iqxM 
percussion  at  some  point  in  ihe  chest,  the  respiratory  murmur  feeUe,  or 
indistinct)  if  the  patient  manifestly  be  growing  thinner  and  more  wiser* 
able,  we  shall  have  veiy  strong  reason  to  fear  that  a  destructive  procees 
has  been  set  up  in  the  lung,  and  that  the  patient  will  die  of  phthisb; 
nevertheless,  all  hope  is  not  to  be  abandoned.  In  many  cases,  after  a 
few  weeks,  the  fever,  the  pain,  the  dyspnoea,  the  cough,  and  the  expei> 
toration,  all  subside,  the  patient  ^  feels  as  though  he  had  had  a  serera 
fit  of  sickness."  His  recovery  is  rapid  and  complete.  Physical  exam- 
ination shows  a  depressed  spot  in  the  thorax,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  percussion  is  somewhat  deadened  and  flat,  while  the  respiratoiy 
murmiu:  is  enfeebled.  The  pneumonia  has  resulted  in  wasting  and  odd* 
traction  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung.  In  the  dissertation  before 
referred  to,  two  cases  of  this  kind  (one  of  which  concerned  a  former 
assistant  of  mine)  are  carefully  detailed,  and,  since  then,  I  have  a8ce^ 
tained,  by  a  large  nimiber  of  observations,  that  such  a  result  is  a  veij 
common  one. 

If  a  chronic  pneumonia,  proceeding  from  profuse  bronchial  h£emo^ 
rhage,  do  not  take  a  turn  for  the  better ;  if  the  patient,  on  the  oontnur, 
&il  more  and  more  imder  the  effect  of  intense  fever  with  evening  exa* 
cerbations,  and  profuse  night-sweats ;  if  the  sputa  become  more  coinoos 
and  purulent ;  if  physical  evidence  of  the  formation  of  caverns  arise,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  chronic  pneumonia  has  terminated  in  cheety  met^ 
amorphosis  and  disintegration  of  the  inflamed  pidmonary  tissue* 

I  may  finally  repeat  that  persons,  who  have  suffered  a  severe  haem- 
orrhage from  the  lungs,  even  tiiough  it  may  not  have  been  followed  bj 
any  ill  effects,  and  although  they  may  have  recovered  from  it  entirelr, 
are,  nevertheless,  in  danger  of  dying,  sooner  or  later,  of  pulmonaiy 
tuberculosis,  or  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Diagnosis. — ^Haemorrhage  from  the  bronchi,  not  unfrequentiy,  is 
confounded  with  epistaxis,  particularly  if  the  latter  proceed  from  the 
posterior  nares,  or  if  the  patient  lie  upon  his  back  during  the  bleeding. 
Here  the  blood  flowing  into  the  pharynx  reaches  the  latynx,  and  is  theo 
fr^uentiy  coughed  and  hawked  up,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  patient 
and  his  relatives.  Long  before  the  physician  makes  his  appearance,  the 
regulation  doses  of  salt  and  vinegar  have  been  administered,  and  it  is  of 
importance,  in  order  that  he  be  not  deceived  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  consternation,  that  he  should  deliberately  inspect  nose,  gmns, 
and  palate,  and  inform  himself  precisely  whether  the  patient  have  not 
bled  at  the  nose  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  distinction  between  haemoptysis  and  haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  may  also  have  its  difficulties,  particularly  if  we  have  to  decide 
upon  the  source  of  a  haemorrhage  which  has  taken  place  years  before 
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lu  haemoptysis,  the  initation  of  the  cough  often  provokes  retchiug  and 
vomiting,  or  the  blood  may  be  swallowed,  and  afterward  thrown  up. 
Conversely,  violent  haematemesis  is  almost  always  attended  by  cough- 
•  ing,  small  quantities  of  blood  getting  into  the  larynx ;  hence,  the  pa« 
tients  are  not  always  able  to  tell,  exactly,  whether  they  have  coughed 
up  the  Uood  or  vomited  it  up.  In  treating  of  hsBmorrhage  of  the 
stomach,  we  shall  enlarge  more  fully  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
two  conditions,  and  merely  remark,  that  we  must,  first  of  all,  inquire 
whether  the  cough  have  been  followed  by  vomiting,  or  the  vomiting  by 
cough ;  secondly,  that  we  must  accurately  ascertain  whether  cardialgic 
distress  have  preceded  the  gush  of  blood  or  not ;  thirdly,  examine  care- 
fully as  to  whether  the  bleeding  have  been  followed  by  black,  tar-like 
stools,  or  whether  the  patient  have  voided  mucus  tinged  with  blood  for 
a  f(^  days  after  the  attack.  If^  moreover,  we  have  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  blood  which  has  been  discharged,  that  from  the  air-passages 
is  usually  bright  red,  frothy,  with  alkaline  reaction.  Should  a  dot  form, 
it  win  be  soft,  and  specifically  light,  as  it  contains  bubbles  of  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  blood  which  has  been  vomited  is  dark,  and  even  black, 
excepting  where  a  great  artery  of  the  stomach  has  been  eroded.  It  is 
not  mixed  with  air>bubbles,  but  contains  remains  of  food ;  its  reaction 
is  usually  acid,  and  the  dot,  if  it  forms  one,  is  firm  and  heavy. 

We  have  now  to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  distinction  of  hasm- 
onfaage  of  the  bronchial  capillaries  from  the  bleeding  arising  from  a 
wound  in  the  tissue  of  one  of  the  laiger  vessels,  whidi  traverse  the  walls 
of  a  cavity.  It  is  admitted,  by  some  authors,  that  a  haemorrhage  of 
moderate  degree,  a  haemoptysis,  proceeds  generally  firom  the  capillaries 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  that  all  profuse  bleeding,  amounting  to  a 
pneumonhagia,  springs  from  rupture,  or  erosion  of  larger  vessel&  So 
convinced  are  they  of  the  justness  of  this  view,  that  they  assume  that 
any  one  who  has  had  a  violent  haemorrhage,  be  he  never  so  healthy  in 
appearance,  has  cavities  in  his  lungs,  which  have  heretofore  escaped  ob- 
sermtion.  The  objection,  that  so  large  an  effusion  of  blood  cannot  pos- 
sibly flow  from  the  brondiial  capillaries,  is  imtenable ;  since  capillary 
hflBmonfaages  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  are  often  so  profuse  as 
to  endanger  Ufe,  and  a  haemorrhage  from  the  bronchi  of  equal  activity, 
if  it  flow  from  a  tuffidently  large  surfiice,  may  very  eaaly  yidd  so  much 
blood  aa  to  fully  warrant  application  to  it  of  the  term  ^'bursting  a 
biood-vesBel,^'  instead  of  *^  raising  blood."  Moreover,  many  people  who 
have  spit  blood  are  prone  to  exaggeration,  and  talk  of  ^  gushes  of 
blood,"  and  of  ^  ooughing  up  blood  by  the  pint,"  while  the  actual 
amount  lost  baa  not  been  nearly  so  large.  Besides,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  tfaeie  should  be  undiscovered  cavities  in  the  lungs  of  all  per> 
BODS  who  have  suffered  from  severe  and  profuse  bleeding  from  the  aip 
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passages,  but  who,  in  other  respects,  seem  to  be  in  good  health ;  and  it 
would  be  veiy  extraordinary  if  hasmorihage  from  small,  latent  cavitiea 
were  to  be  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  from  large  and 
recognizable  ones.  But  we  have  direct  proof  that  the  blood  lost  in 
pneumorrhagia  does  not  come  from  a  large  vessel ;  at  all  events,  not 
from  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  According  to  the  cJassical  pio 
ture  of  MokUansky^  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  a  rule, 
soon  become  obliterated  in  the  various  forms  of  consumption.  Some- 
times, however,  they  become  perforated  by  erosion,  or  suffer  rupture 
In  them  runs  the  most  venous  and  darken  blood  of  the  entire  body. 
Now,  in  almost  every  case,  not  only  of  hasmopiysis,  but  of  pneumor- 
rhagia, the  blood  is  of  a  remarkably  bright-red  color,  so  that,  in  the  difiier* 
ential  diagnosis  between  haemoptysis  and  hsematemesis,  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  light  color  of  blood  which  flows  from  the  lungs  and  air- 
passages.  (See  above.)  It  is  only  when  large  quantities  of  dark  Uood 
are  ejected,  that  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  a  branch  of  the  pul* 
monary  artery  has  become  eroded  or  ruptured*  A  striking  example 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  my  dinique,  and  has  been  made  public  {see 
JBurger's  treatise).  Such  accidents,  however,  are  extraordinarily  raie,  in 
comparison  with  the  frequence  of  haemorrhages  of  brighlrred  blood. 
This  bright-red  blood  can  only  come  from  the  brondiial  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  or,  at  all  events,  either  frt)m  a  branch  of  the  bronchial  artery  or 
of  the  pulmonary  vein. 

Pbognosis. — ^The  prognosis,  as  regards  immediate  danger  to  life,  is, 
as  we  have  shown,  on  the  whole,  £Eivorable,  in  spite  of  the  alarming 
character  of  the  symptoms.  The  prognosis,  however,  as  to  complete  re- 
covery, is  exceedingly  bad.  The  slighter  the  provocation,  the  less  ap- 
parent the  cause  of  the  hasmorrhage,  so  much  the  graver  is  the  omen. 
The  prognosis  is  better  when  rupture  of  the  capillaries  has  been  caused 
by  excessive  hypersemia,  due  to  direct  injuries,  excessive  action  of  the 
heart,  or  other  serious  irritants,  provided  that  the  irritation  thus  set  up 
can  be  allayed.  Suppressed  menstruation  and  repressed  haemorrhoids 
can  only  be  counted  among  these  causes  with  extreme  reserve,  much  as 
the  patients  may  be  inclined  to  attribute  their  blood-spitting  to  such 
anomalies,  and  readily  as  they  may  become  satisfied,  when  the  physiciaa 
partakes  in  their  belief  Absence  of  the  menses  is  much  more  often  the 
consequence  of  the  disease  than  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  same  holds  good 
for  any  haemorrhoidal  bleeding  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the 
attack,  and  whicn  has  ceased  during  or  immediately  after  it 

TRSATMB^iYT — Indicatio  Causalis. — ^If  excessive  hyperaemia  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  play  a  material  part  in  the  origin  of  a  bron- 
chial haemorrhage,  or  if  it  be  attributable  solely  to  increased  lateral  pre»- 
Hure  upon  the  capillary  walls  from  within,  the  indicatio  causalis  may,  in 
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sijdi  cases,  but  only  in  such  cases,  demand  venesection*  In  most  cases, 
lateral  pressure  has  but  littie  to  do  with  the  bleeding.  It  does  not 
cease,  though  the  pressure  be  relieved,  the  vessels  empty,  and  the  pa- 
tient be  almost  dead  from  haemorrhage.  Let  us  but  call  to  mind  those 
wa^,  pallid  8u£ferers  from  epistaxis,  whose  nostrils  we  often  have  to 
tampon,  in  order  to  master  the  bleeding,  and  our  lancet  will  stay  in  its 
case  as  long  as  the  heart's  action  is  moderate.  Indeed,  we  must  restrict 
blood-letting  to  cases  where,  in  spite  of  the  bronchial  haemorrhage,  there 
is  a  persistent  and  alarming  hyperaemia  of  the  lung. 

Since  we  are  unable  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  delicacy  and  thinness 
of  the  capillary  walls,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  bronchial  bleeding, 
we  are  forced  to  admit,  that  the  indicatio  causalis  cannot  generally  be 
met — that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  combat  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis  by 
any  rationally  specific  means.  At  all  events,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  after 
hsemoptysis  has  set  in,  to  effect  any  rapid  change  in  the  abnormal  state 
of  the  capillary  wall  It  is  preferable,  in  dealing  with  patients  threat- 
ened with  this  affection,  or  who  have  already  suffered  an  attack,  to  pre- 
serve them  with  peculiar  care  frt)m  all  hurtful  agents  which  could  injure 
their  nutritive  condition*  We  should  order  simple,  imexciting,  nourish- 
ing food ;  moderate  bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  should  carefully 
r^ulate  the  action  of  the  bowels ;  should  prohibit  all  excess  in  haccho 
€t  venerej  and  enjoin  avoidance  of  mental  excitement.  Where  there  is 
a  decided  want  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  the  exhibition  of  the 
milder  preparations  of  iron,  the  employment  of  Pyrmont-water,  or  that 
of  Driburg  or  Imnau,  are  to  be  recommended,  and  the  neglect  of  these 
measures  is  a  gross  blunder. 

The  indicatio  morbij  above  all  things,  demands  a  cautious  regimen. 
We  should,  in  the  first  place,  seek  to  calm  the  spirits  of  the  patient, 
.which  are  always  much  excited ;  and,  inasmuch  as  these  attacks  are  al- 
most always  repeated  several  times,  it  is  well  to  save  him  from  further 
agitation,  by  straightway  informing  him  that  there  is  more  blood  to 
oome,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  absolutely  deny  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  bleeding  to  death.  Indeed,  we  are  certainly  warranted  here 
in  deceiving  the  patient,  by  affecting  to  make  light  of  the  afiBsdr,  and 
even  to  represent  the  haemorrhage  as  a  salutary  process.* 

With  a  litde  tact,  the  physician  may  leave  his  patient  in  a  state  of 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  whom  he  has  found  in  the  most  painful  un- 
easiness— a  success  of  no  slight  importance.  Take  care  that  the  cham- 
ber be  cool ;  forbid  all  hot  drinks,  and  let  all  food  be  eaten  cold.  In- 
terdict all  conversation,  and  make  the  patient  stoutiy  resist  the  provoca- 
tion to  couglu    Coughing  in  haemoptysis  is  quite  as  hurtful  as  is  snuf- 

*  I  here  call  to  mind  the  effect  of  conjoratioa  and  penance  on  the  spirits,  and  in 
directly  upon  hiemorrhAge. 
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fling  and  wiping  the  nose  in  epistaxis.  Finall j,  remove  all  portions  of 
the  clothing  which  press  upon  and  confine  the  chest,  and  cause  tbe 
patient  to  assume  a  half-«itting  posture  in  bed  The  most  powerful 
means  of  combating  the  bleeding  is  the  use  of  cold.  We  apply  thif 
in  the  form  of  cold  oompresses,  and,  when  the  bleeding  is  verjr  severe, 
in  the  shape  of  frozen  compresses.* 

In  addition  to  this,  let  him  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice,  or  give 
small  doses  of  ice-water ;  or  we  may  apply  the  cold  in  the  form  of  dp* 
ters,  to  which,  from  time  immemorial,  a  little  vinegar  has  always  been 
added.  Besides  cold,  a  number  of  substances  have  the  reputation  of  a^ 
resting  hsemorrhage  without  our  being  able,  physiologically,  to  explain 
how  they  act  Under  this  head,  before  all  others,  come  two  remedies: 
common  salt,  and  the  acids,  which,  curiously  enough,  when  taken  in  ex- 
cess, occasion  a  scorbutic  state  of  the  blood,  a  bad  nutritive  state  of  the 
capillaries,  and  lead  to  haemorrhage.  However  this  may  be,  we  must 
make  the  patient  swallo.w  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  finely-powdered,  diy 
salt  Sulphuric,  or  phosphoric  adds,  are  still  more  preferable,  especial* 
ly  the  elixir  addum  Halleri,  of  which  we  give  ten  drops  every  two 
hours,  mixed  in  a  suffident  quantity  of  water.  A  series  of  other  hsemos* 
tatic  remedies  follow  these,  which  are  not  of  sudi  generally  acknowl- 
edged efficacy  as  the  adds,  and  whidi,  being  less  innocent,  are  therefore 
less  highly  esteemed.  Among  these  is  acetate  of  lead,  of  which  the 
English  physicians  maintain  that,  for  internal  haemorrhage,  there  is 
^*  nullum  simile  aut  secundimi.''  Next  come  secale  comutum,  oleum 
terebinthinae,  balsam  copaivae,  ratanhy,  and  other  medicines. 

Wunderlich  particularly  reconmiends  the  exhibition  of  secale  ooml^ 
tum,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  imtil  a  prickling  and  numb  sensa- 
tion in  the  fingers  sets  in.  A  formula,  much  iji  use  in  very  obstinate  he- 
moptysis, is — 3  •  Balsam  copaiv.,  S3nrup  balsam,  aquae  menth.  piper,  ^urit. 
vini  recti£  &&  S  j ;  spirit  ether  nitrid  3  ss ;  ni.  S.  3  ij  every  two  to  four 
hours*  These  various  drugs  are  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  very  danget- 
ous  cases,  and  we  should  not  forget  how  impotent  all  these  styptics  are 
m  severe  bleeding  of  the  nose,  where,  moreover,  we  are  able  to  applj 
them  directly  to  the  bleeding  point  Latterly,  inhalations  of  a  solu* 
tion  of  sesquidilorate  of  iron  (3 j  to  3  ss  witii  ^  vj)  has  been  recom- 
mended as  exceedingly  serviceable  against  haemoptysis.  Tbe  most 
alarming  haemorrhages  are  said  to  have  been  arrested,  by  this  means,  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  minutes.  My  own  experience  does  not  con- 
firm this  recommendation.  The  narcotics  shotild  be  employed  freely. 
The  more  restless  the  patient,  the  more  violent  his  cough,  so  much  the 

*  Fill  a  tin  or  copper  warming-pan  with  ice,  salt)  and  water,  then  lar  It  upon  a 
well-squeeEed  wet  compress,  the  moisture  of  which  soor  freezes.  These  compressst 
are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  heavy  bladders  of  ice. 
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aore  boldly  should  we  order  opium.  Let  a  Dover's  powder  be  taken 
at  night,  and  during  ihe  day  an  emulsion,  with  half  a  drachm  of  lauda- 
num,  or  half  a  grain  of  morphine. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

P1TLH0NABT    HJSMOBBHAGE    WITHOUT    LACERATION    OF    THB    PABEN- 
CHTMA — ^HJIMOBBHAGIC  INTABGTION — METASTASIS  TO  THB  LUNGS. 

In  former  editions  of  my  text-book  I  have  treated  of  puhnonary 
hsemoirbagic  in£Eirction,  which  occurs  £rom  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the 
Bo-called  metastatic  inBeurction  in  separate  chapters,  since,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  complete  identity  in  their  essential  anatomical  lesions,  the  differ- 
ence in  their  extent  and  seat,  and,  above  all,  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  originate,  seemed  tome  to  demand  it  But  from  an  opinion  of  2?oA;i- 
tanskyj  firom  an  excellent  essay  by  Gerhardtj  and  especially  owing  to  a 
series  of  obeervations  of  my  own,  published  in  the  dissertation  of  Doctor 
JSTop/f*  I  have  become  satisfied  that  my  former  views  were  erroneous ; 
that  the  variations  in  magnitude  and  in  the  seat  (neither  of  which  are 
constant)  constitute  no  real  difference,  and  that  the  modes  of  origin  of 
htemorrhagic  in&rction  in  heart-disease,  and  of  that  of  metastatic  in^Eux)- 
tion  from  thrombosis  of  a  vein,  or  from  external  suppuration,  or  sanious 
ulceration,  are  identicaL 

BnoLOGT. — ^Hsemorrhagic  in&rction  consists  in  a  capillary  haemor- 
rhage, confined  to  a  small  and  sharply-defined  section  of  the  lung,  and 
oitcai  bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  single  lobule.  The  blood  is  effiised, 
partly  within  the  cavity  of  the  vesicles  and  terminal  bronchi,  and  partly 
lies  in  their  interstices  between  the  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  by  which  the 
aircells  are  entwined.  The  haemorrhage  does  not  produce  laceration 
ofihehxng^jubstonce.  Theabrupt  boundary  of  a  haemorrhagicinferction 
is  caused  by  the  &ct  that  the  bleeding  only  comes  from  the  capillaries 
pertaining  to  a  single  twig  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  range  of  the 
a^)il]ary  system  of  an  artery  depends  upon  its  size ;  hence  haemorrhagio 
in&ictions  which  arise  within  the  capillary  limit  of  a  large  branch  of  the 
puhnonary  arteiy  are  £ar  more  extensive  than  one  which  forms  about  a 
mailer  twig.  As  the  main  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  artery  enter  the 
roots  of  the  lung  in  company  with  the  great  bronchi,  and  ramify  toward 
the  BurfiAce,  constantly  growing  smaller  by  repeated  subdivision  tmtil 
eadi  ultimate  twig  terminates  in  a  single  lobule,  the  reason  is  plain  why 
the  infiut^tiona  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the  lung  are  large,  and  why 

*  2ar  Diagnose  det  HiDmorrhagiiohen  Infarctes.    Inaugural  Dissertation  von 
Dr  HopH    TQblngen,  1865. 
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peripheral  in£But;tioDS  preserve  both  the  size  and  the  cuneiform  shape  of 
the  superficial  lobulL  Upon  careful  examination  of  an  arterial  brandi 
within  whose  range  a  hsemorrhagic  infiEirction  has  formed,  we  find  in  it 
a  dot  bj  -which  its  calibre  is  more  or  less  obstructed.  This  is  easiljr 
demonstrated  in  the  larger  vessels,  but  in  the  very  small  ones  it  is  some* 
times  difficult. 

That  the  obstructing  ooagulmn  has  not  formed  at  the  place  of  its 
lodgment,  but  that  it  comes  from  some  remote  r^on  of  the  bodj, 
whence  it  has  become  detached  and  swept  into  the  current  of  the  Uood, 
until,  finally,  it  has  become  impacted  in  some  branch  of  the  puhnonaij 
artery  too  narrow  to  admit  of  its  passage,  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  conditions  under  which  hsemorrhagic  infarction  arises.  The 
credit  of  this  valuable  discovery  is  due  to  Virchaw.  That  investigator, 
by  introducing  particles  of  fibrin,  musde,  elder^pilh,  and  the  like  into 
the  jugular  veins  of  dogs,  demonstrated  by  dissection  that  these  foreign 
bodies  blocked  up  branches  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery,  and  produced 
haemorrhagic  infarctions,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  small  abscesses,  beyond 
the  points  obstructed.  Conversely,  he  proved  by  dissection  of  bodies,  in 
which  the  diseased  spots  so  long  known  as  metastases  had  been  found, 
that  the  arteries  leading  to  the  affected  points  were  occluded  by  an 
embolus — a  fibrinous  plug,  which  undoubtedly  had  proceeded  fix>m  a 
thrombosis  of  a  superficial  vein,  or  from  partides  whose  origin  was  in* 
disputably  traceable  to  some  region  of  suppurative  or  sanious  ulceratioa 
upon  the  surfiaca 

Of  late,  the  doctrines  of  pyaemia  and  of  septicaemia  have  undeigone 
many  revolutions ;  but  that  of  embolism — ^that  is,  of  the  dependence  of 
haemorrhagic  infiux^on  upon  the  introduction  of  dots,  or  of  particles  of 
tissue  into  the  circulation — ^has  remained  imshaken. 

It  is  easy  to  imderstand  why  metastatic  infiEut^ons  of  the  lungs  are 
caused  by  emboU  from  disintegrating  thromboses  of  peripheral  veins^  or 
from  suppurating  or  sanious  surfitces.  When  an  embolus  is  detadied 
from  its  point  of  origin  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  it  meets  with  no 
obstade  on  its  way  to  the  heart,  as  the  veins  through  which  it  tmvels 
are  oonstantiy  growing  larger.  It  passes  unhindered  into  the  right  heart 
and  into  the  pulmonaiy  artery,  and  is  not  arrested  nor  impacted  until  it 
arrives  at  some  branch  of  the  latter  whose  diameter  is  less  than  its  own. 
Upon  similar  groimds,  it  is  the  rule  for  emboli,  which  originate  from  tiie 
roots  of  the  portal  vein,  or  which  enter  the  portal  vein  in  cases  of  ulcen* 
tion  or  of  sanious  discharge  from  the  intestines,  to  pass  into  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  portal  vein  within  the  hver,  causing  metastases  in  that 
organ,  and  for  emboli  which  come  from  the  lungs  on  the  left  side  of  tlte 
heart  to  ocdude  the  arteries  of  the  spleen,  kidneys,  or  brain.  TSliere 
exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  as  when  we  sometimes  find  infarctions  in 
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organs  ¥rhoee  arteries  an  embolus  oonld  not  have  reached,  without  first 
passing  through  the  capillaries  of  another  organ  (for  instance,  in£ut> 
tion  of  the  liver  in  thrombosis  of  a  peripheral  vein),  it  seems  probable 
that  the  embolus  at  first  has  been  minute,  but  that  during  its  course 
through  the  system  it  has  grown  larger  by  accretion  of  fibrin.  The 
very  common  occurrence  of  haemorriiagio  in&rotions  after  injuries  of  the 
skuQ,  where  the  diplo3  have  been  penetrated,  is  simply  due  to  the 
gaping  of  the  walls  of  the  veins  of  this  region,  which,  being  adherent 
to  the  tables  of  the  skull,  are  prevented  from  collapsing,  so  that  the 
entrance  of  coagula  into  them  of  course  is  &cilitated. 

In  the  hsemorrhagic  in&ictions  which  so  often  arise  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  espedallj  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  existence 
of  dots  in  the  arteries  leading  to  them  has  long  been  known.  But  the 
explanation  generallj  has  been  that  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  vesicles 
and  their  interstices  has  compressed  the  capillaries  and  prevented  the 
outflow  of  blood  from  them,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation 
so  produced  the  arterial  contents  have  coagulated.  This  was  formerly 
my  opinion,  although  I  could  not  ignore  that  the  extreme  obstruction 
of  the  blood  in  the  pulmcMiaiy  circulation,  to  whidi  I  ascribed  the  infarc- 
tion in  disease  of  the  heart,  did  not  at  all  account  for  the  restriction  of 
the  capillary  hsemorrhage  to  separate  and  abruptly-defined  sections  of 
hmg.  I  am  now  convinced  that,  in  disease  of  the  heart,  hsemorrhagio 
in&rction  also  arises  from  embolism,  as  has  been  proved  hj  Mokitansky 
and  GtrJuirdt.  The  emboli  which  blodc  the  artery  in  disease  of  the 
heart  do  not  come  from  the  greater  circulation,  like  the  emboli  which 
produce  metastatic  in&rction,  but  from  the  right  ade  of  the  heart, 
especially  from  the  right  auride^  in  whidi  dots  usually  exist  firmly  en- 
tangled in  the  trabecuks,  and  which  are  one  of  the  results  of  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  circulation.  If  a  particle  of  this  clot  be  torn  off  and 
washed  away  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  becomes  obstructed  by  it,  and  hsemorrhagio  infiuction  ensues. 
The  fibrinous  coagula  thus  detached  from  cardiac  thromboses  are  gen- 
erally laiger  than  those  which  come  from  the  aortic  circulation.  We 
thus  find  a  very  simple  explanation  of  why  the  in&rcdons  of  heart-dis- 
ease are  more  extensive  than  metastatic  in&rctions,  as  well  as  of  why 
the  former  are  often  found  in  the  interior  of  the  lung,  near  its  roots, 
while  the  latter  are  generally  situated  near  the  periphery.  As  very 
minute  partides  also  may  be  washed  away  from  the  thromboses  of 
the  right  heart,  we  likewise  see  how,  besides  the  larger  infarctions  at  the 
roots,  smaller  peripheral  ones  also  occur  in  heart-disease. 

The  process  still  remains  to  be  explained  by  which  obstruction  of  an 
afferent  arterial  branch  produces  capillary  hsemorrhage  in  the  region 
about  the  obstructed  vessd,  a  process  which,  at  the  first  glance,  seems 
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by  no  means  easy  of  elucidation.  The  theoiy  of  SokUanthf^  ^tfaat 
oodufflon  of  the  minutest  arterial  branches  of  the  lung  and  its  capillaries 
causes  a  collateral  hyperemia,  which  results  in  hasmoirhage  and  ezuda- 
tiony"  is  unsatis&ctory  to  me,  for  the  bleeding  does  not  proceed  from 
neighboring  capillaries,  but  from  those  of  the  obstructed  veflseL  Nor 
does  VirchovD  give  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  capillary  hsemoirluige. 
It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  welcome  and  interesting  that  I/udfoig  has 
furnished  a  complete  and  final  solution  of  the  problem,  £nom  an  entirdy 
unbiassed  point  of  view,  by  showing  the  influence  which  the  oontraodoa 
of  an  artery  has  upon  its  capillaries.  His  words  are  as  follows :  ^Teo* 
siim  within  the  artery  below  the  point  of  constriction  is  diminished, 
since  a  liquid  flowing  through  a  narrow  tube  loses  more  of  its  impetus 
than  in  flowing  through  a  wide  one.  But  we  must  not  infier  from  this 
that,  when  an  artery  is  constricted,  the  contents  of  its  capillaries  are  les^ 
ened,  and  that  the  parts  which  they  traverse  grow  paler.  The  duggisb* 
ness  of  the  stream  thus  produced  in  the  capillaries  rather  has  the  ^eof 
of  aUatoing  the  heavt/  blood-eorptudea  to  coUect  and  become  crowded 
together;  now,  as  two  or  more  blood  corpusdes,  if  brought  into  contact, 
are  apt  to  become  permanently  adherent,  the  blood  itsdf  can  form  a 
plug  capable  of  dosing  the  capillaries.  Such  an  oocuirenoe,  which  ooo* 
verts  the  capillaries  into  blind  appendices  to  the  artery,  must  cause  an 
increase  in  its  internal  pressure."  Let  us  add  that  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure,  which,  after  the  stoppage,  is  as  severe  in  the  capillaria 
with  thin,  delicate  walls,  as  in  their  afferent  vessels,  a  rupture  of  the 
distended  walls  and  an  escape  of  blood  ensua  This  furnishes  a  simple 
and  entirdy  satisfiictory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  hsemoirhage, 
as  well  as  of  its  limitation  to  the  r^on  supplied  by  the  ooduded  aiteiy. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  advanced  agunst  the  accuracy  of  this  ezplana' 
tion  is,  that  the  artery  leading  to  an  infeurction  not  only  is  narrowed,  but 
is  entirely  closed.  Sudi  an  objection,  however,  is  untenable.  Hie  in* 
farction  of  an  embolus,  which  we  find  usually  takes  place  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  an  arteriole,  very  rardy  produces  absolute  dosure  of  it  at  first, 
but  merdy  causes  in  it  more  or  less  obstruction.  Afterward,  when  the 
in&rction  has  become  established — an  event  requiring  but  little  time— 
fibrin  is  deposited  upon  the  embolus,  and  dosure  of  the  vessd  becomes 
complete. 

Under  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which  metastatic  in&rctions 
are  observed,  we  sometimes  find  in  their  stead,  or  accompanying  them, 
circumscribed  pneumonic  infiltration  and  small  abscesses.  As  a  rule, 
these  appearances  are  manifestly  the  latter  stages,  the  products  of  in- 
&rction;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  products  diould  be  veiy 
common,  and  should  form  very  rapidly,  when  the  emboli  consist  of 
fragments  of  sanious  or  gangrenous  ti^e,  capable  of  most  pernicious 
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action  upon  the  parts  in  contact  with  them.  The  truth  of  this  idea  is 
supported  by  the  &ct  that  in  disease  of  the  hearty  where  the  emboli  are 
simple  fibrinous  dots,  which  are  much  less  dangerous  to  the  parts  ad- 
jacent to  them,  destructive  pneumonia  and  the  formation  of  abscess  are 
far  more  rare.  The  inflammatory  reaction  which  occurs  in  the  latter 
form  is  generally  more  of  a  nutritive  than  of  a  destructive  character, 
and  often  results  in  a  development  of  coimcctive  tissue,  by  which  the 
infarction  becomes  incapsulated. 

In  a  few  instances,  both  formation  of  abscess  and  drcmnscribed  pul- 
monary gangrene  seem  to  ensue,  the  latter  being  a  rare  termination  of 
infarction.  Here  the  extravasation  and  compression  of  the  capillaries 
above  described  cause  secondary  coagula  to  form,  and  this  time  it  is  in 
the  nutritive  vessels  of  the  lung,  the  ramifications  of  the  brondiial  arte- 
ries, the  pulmonary  *'  vasa  privata,'"  Nutritive  material  is  thus  with* 
hdd  from  the  point  of  infiuxHion,  which  dies  and  putrefies,  or  becomes 
gangrenous. 

Akatohicai.  Appsabances. — ^We  rarely  find  the  blood  liquid  in 
diasection  of  recent  in£urctions ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  coagulated.  This  circum* 
stance  is  easy  to  aoooimt  for,  if  we  reflect  that  the  locality  impedes  a 
dischaige  of  the  blood,  and  that,  if  the  patient  sturive  the  attack  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  liquid  part  is  absorbed,  while  the  coagulable  portion 
IS  retmned.  The  blood  is  easily  expelled  from  the  bronchi  by  coughing, 
by  the  action  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  and  by  that  of  the  ciliated  epi- 
thelimn,  but  forced  expiration  can  pnly  empty  the  vesicles  in  part,  and 
they  have  no  muscles  nor  ciliary  epithelium. 

HtemoiThagio  in&rctions  which  occur  in  disease  of  the  heart  gener- 
ally VB17  in  size  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  hen^s  egg.  They 
are  of  a  bladdsh-red  or  blackish  color,  completely  inelastic,  and  void  of 
air,  so  that  they  can  be  felt  from  without  like  hard  knots.  Their  cut 
surface  presents  an  irregular,  coarse,  granulated  aspect,  from  which  a 
brownish-black  mass  may  be  scraped  off  with  the  scalpel  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  sharply-defined  qK>t  the  lung  is  usually  full  of 
blood  and  oedematous  from  collateral  fluxion.  Its  seat,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  usually  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  lobes,  or  near  the  roots  of 
the  lungs;  more  rarely  at  the  sur&ce.  Microsoopio  examination  shows 
the  capillaries  to  be  distended  by  blood-corpusdes,  which  are  also  col* 
lected  in  the  tissue  outside  of  the  capillaries. 

Where  the  infarction  is  of  long  standing,  it  looks  paler  and  yellow- 
ish, the  fibrin  having  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  being  partially  decomposed.  Still  later,  the  fiitty 
fibrin  is  absorbed,  and  part  of  the  luematin  has  turned  into  pigment, 
and  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  infarction  is  a  blackish  induration 
b  the  lung.  •  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  an  abscess  forms  it  may  be- 
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come  incapsulated,  and  its  contents  may  thicken  into  a  cheesy  or  calcap 
reous  mass. 

Grangrene  of  the  lung,  as  a  result  of  haemorrhagic  infarction,  will  be 
described  in  Chapter  XIE. 

In  explaining  the  pathogeny  of  metastatic  in&iction,  we  have  already 
alluded  to  the  small  volume,  the  cuneiform  shape,  and  superficial  atoar 
tion  whicb  it  generally  assumes.  In  color,  consistence,  and  friability, 
metastatic  infarctions  are  entirely  similar  to  those  which  arise  from  dia> 
ease  of  the  heart    The  microscope  also  gives  the  same  appearances. 

When  metastatic  infarction  terminates  in  metastatic  pneumonia  or 
abscess,  discoloration  and  disintegration  generally  commence  in  the 
middle  of  the  diseased  part ;  cavities  form,  fiUed  with  a  yellow  mass, 
which  consists  of  debris  of  the  pulmonary  substance,  and  of  molecular 
decay  of  the  extravasated  blood  and  fibrin,  but  which  at  first  does  not 
contain  any  pus.  Upon  pouring  water  over  its  cut  sur£sice,  we  can  see 
the  vestiges  of  the  lung  floating  in  the  hollow.  The  disintegratioD 
spreads  gradually  imtil  scarcely  a  trace  is  left  of  former  thickening, 
even  at  the  periphery  of  the  abscess.  When  situated  immediately  under 
the  pleura,  yellow  croupoiis  depoats  form  upon  the  latter,  whidi  cause 
the  pleural  sm  faces  to  become  adherent,  and  beneath  it  lies  the  infiiit- 
tion,  ^'  forming  a  rounded-nodular  prominence  like  a  furuncle  ^  (JRokU 
tanaky). 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^We  shall  treat  separately  of  the  symp- 
toms of  haemorrhagic  infarction  arising  from  diseased  heart,  and  of  those 
of  metastatic  in&rction ;  since  the  appearance  of  the  two  forms  of  dis- 
ease, in  spite  of  their  anatomical  identity,  varies  in  many  respects  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  the  diseases  which  cause  them. 

K  many  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  hsemorrhagic  in&rction 
sets  in  with  such  well-marked  and  imequivocal  S3ntnptoms,  that  its  exist- 
ence can  be  demonstrated  with  perfect  certainty.  In  other  cases  the 
proof  is  difficult,  or  quite  impossible. 

The  characteristic  symptoms,  firom  which  we  can  infer  the  fonnatton 
of  one  or  more  haemorrhagic  infeircUons  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
are,  a  sudden  dyspnoea,  which  may  threaten  suffocation,  and  a  cough 
with  a  peculiar  sputum  tinged  with  blood.  In  many  instances  there  are 
the  signs  of  a  circumscribed  condensation  of  the  lung,  which  are  not  un- 
frequently  followed  by  those  of  pneumonia  or  of  pleurisy.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  stoppage  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  will 
produce  extreme  dyspnoea.  As  the  process  of  respiration  can  only  be 
carried  on  normally,  when  both  the  air  in  the  vesicles  and  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  are  properly  renewed,  the  arrest,  either  of  access  of  blood, 
or  of  entrance  of  air  into  part  of  the  lung,  the  obstruction,  either  of  a 
bronchus,  or  of  an  arterial  branch,  must  have  an  equal  and  extremely 
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embarra^ing  effect  upon  respiration.  The  sputa,  from  the  strong  admix* 
ture  of  blood  which  they  contain,  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  pneu« 
monic  sputa,  but  they  are  less  tough  and  almost  always  darker ;  and, 
moreover,  the  expectoration  of  this  secretion  is  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  is  the  expectoration  of  pneumonia.  The  former  may 
persist  for  a  week  or  even  a  fortnight  Circumscribed  condensation  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue  can  only  be  detected  when  the  haemorrhagic  in- 
&rction  is  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  has  extended  to  the  surfisice 
of  the  Iimg.  The  sound  upon  percussion  then  becomes  dull,  and  crepi« 
tadon  and  bronchial  sounds  are  audible  over  a  limited  region  of  the 
chest  Although  such  cases  occur,  they  are  rare.  The  dii^^osis  may 
be  confirmed,  a  few  days  after  the  attack  of  dyspnoea  and  bloody  expec- 
toration, by  the  development  of  extensive  pneumonic  infiltration,  or  of 
mflsmmatoiy  effusions  into  the  pleural  sac,  as  we  find  that  hsemorrhagio 
in&rcdons  often  produce  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  pulmonary 
tissue,  and  stOl  more  frequently  cause  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

Besides  the  symptoms  hitherto  described,  and  which  are  all  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  stoppage  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  there  are,  in  many  cases,  other  symptoms,  which  proceed 
from  the  thrombosis  of  the  right  heart,  and  hence  are  to  be  regarded 
IS  indirect  tokens  of  hsemorrhagic  in£Eux;tion«  These  are,  a  sudden 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  a  sudden  widening  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  and 
the  sudden  cessation  of  an  adventitious  murmur,  which  had  previously 
existed.  This  sudden  subsidence  of  a  loud,  morbid  sound  is  not  only 
B  most  striking  occurrence,  but  one  which  is  generally  veiy  significant 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  symptom  by  the 
work  of  OerTiardi  above  alluded  to ;  but  I  can  fully  confirm  both  the 
occurrence  of  the  Aga  and  its  full  diagnostic  importance  from  my  own 
experience.  The  picture  of  a  hsemorrhagio  infarction  becomes  very 
Trell  marked,  when  the  latter  group  of  symptoms  coexists  with  those 
described  above.  But  emboli  may  break  off,  and  be  washed  away  firom 
cardiac  thromboses  so  small,  that  they  produce  no  characteristio  phe- 
nomena ;  hence,  even  where  there  are  no  signs  of  cardiac  thrombosis, 
where  the  pulse  remains  regular,  and  where  the  cardiac  dulness  con- 
tinues imchanged,  we  may  still  confidently  diagnosticate  hsemorrhagio 
infiurction,  whenever  unequivocal  signs  of  disorder  of  the  circulation 
and  capillary  hsemorrhage  of  the  lungs  suddenly  arise  in  the  course  of 
disease  of  the  heart 

Finally,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  characteristic  expectoration  of 
the  blood  from  the  air-vesides  is  not  always  observed  in  hsemorrhagio 
infEuction,  and,  moreover,  that  violent  fits  of  dyspnoea  may  arise  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes  io  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that  in&rctions, 
•eated  deep  within  the  lung,  cause  no  phj'sical  signs,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
12 
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stand  why  the  disease,  wUch,  in  many  cases,  does  not  present  the  smaD- 
est  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  may  sometimes  elude  detection  and  even  sus* 
picion — as,  for  instance,  where  the  patient  is  already  extremely  short  of 
breath,  and  dropsical,  and  is  otherwise  wretchedly  iU.  In  the  dissection 
of  cases  of  diseased  heart,  therefore,  we  should  be  prepared  to  find 
haemorrhagio  in&rctions  as  *' accidental  discoveries''  where  their  exist* 
ence  has  not  been  suspected. 

The  Hquid  products  of  inflammation  or  of  ulceration  almost  always 
pass  into  the  circulation  with  the  emboli ;  and,  while  the  latter  give 
rise  to  metastatic  infisux^ons,  the  former  result  in  the  symptoms  of 
pyaemia,  septicaemia,  intense  fever,  rigors,  purulent  inflammation  of 
serous  membranes,  and  the  like.*  We  thus  see  why  most  patients  with 
metastatic  in&rction  of  the  lung  are  extremely  depressed,  why  their 
sensorium  is  blimted  by  the  intensity  of  the  asthenic  fever,  and  why 
they  neither  complain  of  pain  in  the  side  or  breast,  nor  show  any  incli« 
nation  to  cough.  In  most  cases  there  are  neither  subjective  nor  obje& 
tive  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  lung.  It  is  even  the  rule,  at  the  autop^ 
of  persons  who  have  died  of  pyaemia  and  septicaemia  during  some  sup- 
purative or  ulcerative  process,  to  find  metastatic  in&rction  in  the  lungs, 
which,  during  life,  was  quite  indistinguishable.  These  latent  metastatic 
infiirctions  are  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  only  call  to  mind  the  symp- 
toms upon  which  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  based.  The  intense  dysp* 
noea,  which  appears  in  cases  where  large  arterial  branches  in  the  lung 
are  obstructed,  does  not  exist  in  metastatic  infeurction,  where  the  ocdud* 
ed  arteries  are  nearly  always  vexy  smalL  Dyspnoea  of  slighter  degree 
is  not  noticed  by  the  patient  in  his  stupefied  condition.  In  like  manner 
the  :  characteristic  sputum  is  almost  always  absent,  as  generally  the 
patient  neither  coughs  nor  expectorates.  Finally,  notwithstanding 
their  superfidal  position,  metastatic  infie^ctions  scarcely  ever  occasion 
drcmnscribed  dulness  upon  percussion,  or  produce  bronchial  breathing 
in  the  afiected  region.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  patients  com- 
plain of  piercdng  pain  in  some  point  of  the  chest,  and  expectorate  thin, 
reddish-brown  sputa.  If,  besides,  a  friction-sound  be  audible  in  the 
region  of  the  pain,  and  if  the  original  malady  be  one  firequentiy  produc- 
tive of  metastatic  inflEux^tion  in  the  lung — as,  for  instance,  an  injury  of  the 
skull  aflecting  the  diplo^ — ^we  may  pronoimce  our  diagnosis  with  oon- 
fidenoe ;  but,  I  repeat,  that  cases  like  this  are  very  exceptional 

*  According  to  recent  obserTations,  the  introduction  into  tbe  blood  not  only  of 
decomposed  liquids,  but  even  the  absorption  of  liquid  inflammatory  products  which 
are  not  decomposing,  gives  rise  to  Tiolent  fever,  and  to  secondary  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  It  would  thus  seem  as  though  pyemia,  which  has 
been  in  some  danger  of  disappearing  from  the  list  of  diseases,  may  maintain  its  plaee 
by  side  of  septicaemia. 
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rsEATMBirr. — ^The  treatment  of  haBmorrhagio  infeurctioii  can  only 
oe  a  treatment  of  symptoms.  When  the  affection  proceeds  £rom  dis- 
ease of  the  hearty  we  must  beware  of  attributing  the  dyspnoea  to 
an  afi^gravation  of  the  puhnonary  hyperaemia.  We  are  aware  that  its 
real  or  chief  cause  is  anaetmia  of  portions  of  the  limg.  An  injudicious 
venesection  might  have  the  effect  of  increasing  a  collapse  of  the  lung 
already  present^  and  of  hastening  a  fatal  issue.  It  is  only  when  the 
obstruction  of  sundiy  arterial  branches  in  the  lung,  has  given  lise  to 
collateral  hyperaemiai  and  to  collateral  oedema  of  the  rest  of  the  lung, 
and  when  the  dyspnoea  is  plainly  due  in  great  measure  to  this  cause, 
that  cautious  blood-letting,  either  by  cupping  or  venesection,  is  ever  ad- 
missible. As  a  general  rule,  until  the  pulse,  which  usually  is  feeble, 
grows  stronger,  and  until  the  skin,  which  usually  is  cool,  becomes 
wanner,  we  must  confine  our  treatment  to  stimulation  of  the  patient, 
and  to  the  application  of  sinapisms  and  warm  baths  to  the  extremities. 
The  expectoration  of  blood  is  rarely  so  abundant  as  to  call  for  exhibition 
of  the  hsemostatio  remedies  recommended  in  a  previous  chapter.  The 
inflammation  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  which  often  sets  in  at  a  later  period, 
may  demand  local  depletion,  the  application  of  cold  and  other  anti* 
phlogistic  measures. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

PULJCONABT    HiBMORaHAGK   WITH    LACSRATIOX    OF    THE    PARENCHY- 
MA.— ^APOPLSXT  OF  THE  LUNO. 

EnoLOOY. — ^In  this  form  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage  the  tissues  are 
destroyed  by  extravasated  blood,  and  an  abnormal  cavity  is  established. 
Gapillaiy  haemorrhage  scarcely  ever  destroys  the  tissues  of  the  lung. 
It  is  only  erosion  or  laceration  of  the  larger  vessels,  especially  rupture 
of  the  arteries,  which  produces  destruction  of  this  kind.  In  rare  cases 
atheromatous  d^eneration  of  the  pulmonary  artery  causes  its  aneuris- 
mal  dilatation  and  final  rupture ;  but,  more  commonly,  wounds,  contu- 
sions, or  concussions  of  the  thorax,  are  the  causes  of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^A  cavity  is  found  in  the  lung,  con- 
taining both  liquid  and  coagulated  blood,  and  surrounded  by  tatters  of 
the  hu^rated  pulmonary  substance.  If  the  apoplexy  have  its  seat  on 
the  periphery,  the  pleura,  too,  is  often  torn,  and  blood  is  poiired  into  its 
sac.  Such  haemorrhages  are  almost  alwajrs  fittal,  so  that  we  have  littie 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  repair  of  an  apoplectic  centre. 

Symptoms. — ^Violent  and  rapidly-fatal  hsemoptysis,  following  serious 
injury  of  the  thorax,  or,  in  other  cases,  suffocation  from  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  bronchi,  &ster  than  it  can  be  expectorated,  or  sudden  death 
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&x>m  inlemal  hasmorrbage,  maj  be  the  symptoms  of  this  exoeedingljr  nuc 
disease,  which,  being  absolutely  deadly,  is  susceptible  of  no  treatment 


INTLAMMATION'   OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Inflammation  of  thelirngs  may  properly  be  regarded  as  of  three  kinds: 

1.  Cnmpoua  pneumonia^  in  which  the  ai]>cells  are  involved  in  a 
process  identical  with  that  which  attacks  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  in  laryngeal  croup. 

2.  CaJtarrhoX  pneumonia^  a  process  intimately  related  to  that 
already  described  as  catarrhal  bronchitis  and  laxyngiias,  producing  an 
augmented  secretion,  and  active  generation  of  young  cells  (pu9KX»^ 
pusdes),  but  in  which  no  coagtdable  exudation  is  formed.  In  both 
these  varieties  of  inflammation  tfie  inflammatory  products  are  thn>wn  out 
upon  a  free  sur£BM»,  the  tissue  of  the  lung  itself  suffering  no  essential 
disturbance  of  nutrition. 

3.  Interstitial  pneumonia^  which  is  an  inflammation  involving  the 
walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  and  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  As  in 
the  human  subject,  this  latter  form  is  always  a  chronic  disease ;  it  has 
been  also  called  chronic pneumonici^m  contradistinction  to  the  other 
varieties,  whose  coiwse  is  usually  acute. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

CBOUPOUS  PNKUMOKIA. 

Etiologt. — ^With  regard  to  the  pathogeny  of  croupous  pneumonia, 
we  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  section 
concerning  croupous  inflammation,  and  of  its  distinctness  from  diphthe> 
ria.  In  croupous  pnemnonia,  also,  a  fibrinous,  rapidly-coagulable  exih 
dation  is  thrown  out  upon  the  free  sur&ce  of  the  air-vesides,  involving 
their  epithelium,  and  including  the  newly-formed  cells.  Here,  too,  ths 
vesicular  walls  become  completely  restored  after  expulsion  of  the  exn* 
dation. 

Sometimes  pneumonia  occurs  under  the  influence  of  an  acute  dy» 
crasia,  just  as  catarrh  (as  we  have  learned)  attacks  the  air-passages  in 
measles,  exanthematio  typhus,  eta  lliis  form  of  pneumonia,  which  ac- 
companies typhus  more  often  than  it  does  other  acute  infectious  dis- 
orders, may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  secondary  pneumonia^ 
from  the  other  varieties  which  arise  more  independently,  and  oonstitoto 
a  separate  disease,  which  we  may  call  primary  pneumonia.    It  t< 
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WTongy  however,  to  rt^aid  all  cases  of  {his  disease,  which  supervene 
upon  some  chroiiic  malady,  as  belonging  to  the  secondaiy  fomu 

The  liability  to  piimaiy  croupous  pneumonia  exists  at  all  periods  of 
life,  down  to  extreme  old  age.  It  is  rare,  however,  among  in£Eints  at  the 
breast,  and  in  the  first  years  of  childhood.  Males  are  attacked  more  fre- 
quently than  females ;  not,  however,  because  vigorous,  full-blooded  per> 
sons  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  disease.  The  latter,  indeed,  are  by 
no  means  exempt ;  but  feeble  and  broken-down  subjects,  convalescents 
from  grave  diseases,  individuals  who  already  have  repeatedly  suffered 
from  pneumonia,  are,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  the 
robust ;  and  pneumonia  often  complicates  diseases  which  have  already 
effected  an  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  with  emaciation  and  consti- 
tutional exhaustion.  Very  many  of  the  inmates  of  hospitals,  sufferers 
from  inveterate  disease,  finally  succumb  to  intercurrent  pnemnonia. 

Its  exciting  causes  are  generally  unknown.  At  times  pneumonia 
becomes  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  while  croup,  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, eiysipdas,  and  other  acute  inflammatoiy  disorders  prevail  at  the 
nme  time,  attacking  their  victims  without  any  obvious  provocative. 
This  prevalence  of  acute  inflammatory  disease  tlm)ugh  the  operation  of 
unknown  atmospheric  and  tellurio  agencies  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
inflammatory  epidemic  influence.  We  particularly  observe  the  epi- 
demic occurrence  of  pneumonia  in  severe  and  protracted  winters  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  northeast  wind.  Sometimes,  however,  it  arises 
under  conditions  precisely  the  reverse.  The  statistical  statements  as  to 
the  greater  frequence  of  pneumonia  in  northerly  and  elevated  localities 
have,  of  late,  been  regarded  as  untrustworthy. 

Direct  imtants  acting  upon  the  lungs,  the  inhalation  of  very  cold  or 
very  hot  air,  foreign  bodies,  which  have  entered  the  air-passages  and 
stopped  up  a  bronchus,  firactures  of  the  ribs,  wounds  of  the  thorax,  may 
be  counted  as  among  iiie  exciting  causes,  although  scarcely  any  of  these 
conditions  are  found  to  exist  in  one  case  of  pneumonia  out  of  fifty.  Nor 
is  the  croupous  form  of  the  disease  often  found  to  attack  the  parts 
about  a  morbid  growth  or  around  a  hemorrhagic  infiEuttion. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  cold,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  indi- 
vidual instances  whether  the  attack  has  been  preceded  by  an  exposure 
to  odd  more  severe  than  that  to  which  the  patient  has  repeatedly 
exposed  himself  with  impunity.  Opinions,  therefore,  are  divided  as 
to  the  effect  of  cold  in  producing  pneumonia* 

Anatohigal  Appeaba27CES. — Croupous  pneumonia  almost  alwaj'S 
attacks  a  somewhat  extensive  portion  of  the  lung,  commencing  usually 
at  the  root,  and  spreading  thence  to  the  lower  and  afterward  to  the 
upper  lobeSb  Sometimes  an  entire  lung  is  inflamed,  or  the  process  may 
extend  into  the  other  lung,  producing  a  double  pneiunonia.    It  is 
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curious  that  in  old  persons  and  in  cachectic  individuals  the  mode  of  exteo- 
sion  is  usually  different,  as  here  the  upper  lobes  are  generaQj  the  first 
to  be  attacked,  the  lower  not  becoming  involved  until  a  later  period  of 
the  disease.  We  distinguish  three  anatomical  stages  in  pneumonia: 
1st,  the  stage  of  engorgement  with  blood  {engouement) ;  2d,  the  stage 
of  hepatization ;  3d,  the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration^ 

In  the  first  stage  the  pulmonaiy  parenchyma  is  dark  red,  often  red- 
dish brown.  It  is  heavier  and  firmer,  has  lost  its  elastidty,  and  pits  upon 
pressure.  Upon  section,  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung  does  not 
crackle  much,  and  a  brownish  or  reddish  liquid,  of  a  strikingly  viscid 
and  tenacious  nature,  bathes  the  surface  of  the  cut. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  air  has  disappeared  from  the  air*vesides, 
and  the  latter  are  filled  by  small,  firm  plugs  of  coagulated  fibrin,  to 
which  an  admixture  of  blood  imparts  a  reddish  color.  A  similar  exuda* 
tion  has  taken  place  in  the  extremities  of  the  bronchi.  The  lung  ha3 
now  become  remarkably  heavy,  sinks  in  water,  does  not  crackle,  is  firm 
to  the  touch,  but  is  very  tender  and  friable.  The  appearance  of  its  cut 
Burfiice  is  granulated,  especially  when  viewed  by  oblique  light,  and  this 
is  most  distinct  where  the  air-vesicles  are  large;  less  so  in  children, 
where  they  are  smaQ.  The  granules  (whidi  are  merely  the  fibrinous 
plugs  so  often  mentioned)  can  no  longer  be  extracted  from  the  lung  by 
scraping  with  the  scalpel,  but  adhere  firmly  to  the  walls  of  the  aiiH^k 
The  granulated  aspect  of  the  cut-surface,  tiie  rigidity,  the  friability,  the 
redness  of  the  condensed  lung,  impart  to  it  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  liver,  and  thus  the  generally-adopted  name  of  red  hepatization  has 
arisen.  Sometimes,  owing  to  spots  of  lighter  color,  and  to  deposits  here 
and  there  of  the  black  pigment  which  is  secreted  in  the  lung,  together 
with  the  whiteness  of  the  interior  of  the  bisected  bronchi  and  vessels, 
the  section,  instead  of  a  uniform  red,  presents  a  variegated,  ^  marbled,'^ 
granite-like  appearance.  Afterward  the  redness  fiules  more  and  more, 
either  from  cessation  of  the  hypersemia,  or  fr^m  disintegration  of  the 
haeimatin.  The  limg  assumes  a  ^Okj  or  yellowish  appearance,  while  the 
texture  continues  in  other  respects  the  same,  the  pulmonary  substance 
remaining  rigid  and  granular  {f/eUow  hepatization).  Beffldes  the  amor 
phous  fibrin  which  fills  the  air-vesicles,  the  microscope  reveals  a  very 
active  formation  of  new  cells,  which  probably  spring  from  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  vesicular  walls.  Should  resolution  set  in,  in  the  stage  of 
hepatization,  the  fibrin  and  the  yoimg  cells  entangled  in  it  undex|^  fiitty 
metamoiphosis  and  disintegration.  An  albimiinous  serum  transudes 
from  the  walls  of  the  vesicles;  their  contents  become  liquefied,  con- 
verted into  an  emulsion,  and  finally  are  eliminated,  partially  by  absorp- 
tion, partially  by  expectoration.  There  is  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
above  when  the  pneumonic  exudation  is  less  fibrinous  and  less  coogu- 
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iable.  The  liepatized  portion  then  is  softer,  its  cut  is  smoother,  and 
without  distinct  granulation.  Thi^  is  most  oonmion  in  the  secondary 
pneumonia  of  typhus,  and  in  that  of  old  persons.  When  the  pneu-  . 
monia  passes  into  the  third  stage,  that  of  purulent  inJUtrcUion^  cell-for- 
mation assumes  prominence,  while  the  fibrin  undergoes  disintegration 
as  in  other  cases.  The  granulated  appearance  is  lost,  the  cut-sur&ce  is 
of  a  pale  gray,  or  grayish  yellow.  A  reddish-gray  matter  bathes  its 
gar£eu>e,  and  may  be  expressed  in  large  quantities.  The  tissues  are  ex- 
ceedingly tender,  and  are  easily  torn  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  The 
minuter  structure  of  the  lung,  however,  is  unaltered ;  the  pulmonaiy 
tissue  itself  is  still  intact^  Here,  too,  therefore,  complete  recovery  may 
take  place.  The  purulent  contents  may  be  ejected  in  part,  and  in  part 
may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  become  absorbed. 
The  rarer  sequels^  of  pneumonia  are . 

1.  JFormcUion  of  c^^acesa.  The  purely  croupous  form  of  inflamma- 
tion with  which  we  have  here  to  do  essentially  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
destruction  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  When  abscesses  form,  the  process 
has  more  of  a  diphtheritio  nature.  The  proper  tissue  of  the  lung  be- 
comes infiltrated,  and  sloughs  firom  the  pressure  of  the  fibrinous  infiltra- 
tion* In  this  way  small  cavities,  filled  with  pus  and  debris  of  the  pul- 
monary substance,  form  in  the  lung,  which  itself  is  infiltrated  with  pus. 
Sometimes  they  are  solitary  and  sometimes  they  exist  in  great  number. 
These  collections  of  pus  may  increase  in  size  from  continual  melting 
down  of  the  tissues ;  several  of  them  may  coalesce,  so  that  finally  a 
huge  abscess  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  lung.  These  abscesses 
either  end  fiitally  through  ulcerous  phthisis,  or  else,  in  rarer  instances, 
they  open  into  the  pleural  saa  In  other  cases,  a  reactive  interstitial 
pneumonia  is  set  up  in  the  parts  adjacent,  by  which  the  abscess  is  in- 
capsulated  in  a  firm  cicatricial  tissue,  its  inner  wall  becoming  smooth. 
Sbould  a  communication  with  the  bronchi  remain,  its  contents  are  evacu- 
ated from  time  to  time,  but  are  replaced  by  fresh  matter  generated  by 
the  interior  surfisice.  Should  the  cavity  be  closed,  the  pus  may  become 
thidcened,  and  be  converted  into  a  cheesy  paste,  or,  after  disappearance 
of  the  organic  substance,  may  change  into  a  mortar-hke  or  chalky  con- 
cretion, which  lies  imbedded  in  an  indurated  firm  scar. 

2.  Oanffrene  of  the  lung  is  a  still  rarer  sequel  to  pneumonia.  It  ap- 
pears only  to  occur  when  the  supply  of  blood  has  been  completely  cut  off 
from  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung  by  the  formation  of  large  coagula  in 
the  pubnonaxy  arteries,  and  more  especially  when  they  form  in  the  bron- 
chial arteries,  by  whose  means  nutrition  of  die  lung  is  carried  on.  The  lung 
may  become  gangrenous  even  in  the  stage  of  red  hepatization.  The  exu- 
dation then  (Ganges  into  a  grayish  ichorous  liquid,  and  the  pulmonaiy 
tisBue  breaks  down  into  a  blackish  pulp.     (See  Chapter  XIL) 
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3.  The  terminatioxi  of  croupous  pneumonia  in  cheeey  itifiUratioti  (or, 
as  it  is  still  too  often  called,  tuberculaita  infiUraJtion)  is  more  oommou. 
If^  in  the  second  or  thiid  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  fibrinous  efiu- 
sion  and  the  cells  which  fill  the  vesicles  take  on  &ttj  de^reneration,  the 
supply  of  serum  effused  by  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  prove  insufficient, 
the  fsXiy  masses  begin  to  dry  up  before  their  liquefiu^tion  is  completed, 
and  are  converted  into  a  more  or  less  firm,  yellow,  cheesy  substano& 
Hereafter  we  shall  again  refer  to  the  subsequent  changes  oocuning  in 
this  caseous  infiltration  of  the  lung,  and  shall  express  ourselves  upon 
the  inexpedience  of  permitting  the  imputation  to  arise  of  a  sort  of  iden- 
tity of  the  products  of  the  latter  process  with  those  of  tubercular  granu> 
lation,  by  applying  a  similar  title  to  both. 

4.  Cirrhosis  of  the  lung^  or  induratiofij  is  finally  to  be  mentioned 
as  a  rare  termination  of  tedious  pneumonia.  This  sequel  is  due  to  par^ 
ticipation  of  the  vesicular  walls  and  the  interstitial  tissue  in  the  process, 
when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing.  Of  this  we  shall  treat  more  in 
detail  in  Chapter  XL 

That  portion  of  the  limg  which  is  not  attacked  by  the  inflammation 
is  the  seat  of  intense  hjrpersemia,  as  before  stated;  in  £act,  pulmonary 
oedema  is,  in  many  cases,  the  actual  cause  of  death*  Wherever  the  in- 
flammation extends  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung  the  pleura  also  becomes 
implicated,  showing  minute  arborescent  injection  and  ecchymosis.  It  is 
then  douded  and  opaque,  flabby,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin. 
Generally,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  fix>m  which  the  outflow  of  blood 
has  been  impeded  by  the  stasis  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  is  ove^ 
flowing  with  blood ;  the  left  heart,  its  supply  being  abnormally  dimm- 
ished,  is  less  full.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  stagnation  of 
blood  exists  in  the  jugular  veins,  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
liver  and  kidney.  The  condition  of  the  blood  is  exceedingly  striking. 
The  major  part  of  that  which  is  in  the  great  vessels  is  not  liquid,  but 
IS  coagulated  into  firm  yellow  masses.  Liimps  of  curdled  fibrin  exist  in 
the  heart,  where  they  are  firmly  entangled  amid  the  trabecuke  and  under 
the  valves;  and  long,  firm,  tough,  polypous  coagula  may  be  drawn  out 
of  all  the  arteries. 

Symftoms  and  Coubse. — We  shall  discuss  the  subject  of  seoondaiy 
pneumonia  in  treating  of  typhus,  etc.,  as  it  is  impossible  to  draw  up  a 
picture  of  this  disorder  without  making  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  sjrmp* 
toms  of  the  disease  upon  which  it  depends. 

The  commencement  of  piimaiy  pneumonia,  in  almost  all  eases,  is 
announced  by  a  rigor  which  may  last  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  far  sev- 
eral hours,  before  giving  place  to  a  sensation  of  heat  As  is  well 
known,  the  cold  is  a  mere  subjective  symptom,  and  the  temperatuje  is 
appreciably  elevated,  even  during  the  algid  stage. 
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This  rigor  is  important  both  in  a  diagnostic  and  in  a  prognostio 
point  of  view.  In  no  other  affections,  excepting  intermittent  fever 
and  Bepticsemia,  do  we  encounter  chills  of  equal  violence;  and  in  the 
latter  disorders  the  paroxysms  are  repeated,  while  the  rigor  which 
ushers  in  pneumonia  is  almost  always  the  only  one  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  the  illness.  It  is  from  this  chill  that  we  calculate,  in 
comiting  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  children,  convulsions  often 
oocor  instead  of  a  chilL 

The  elevation  of  temperature,  which  rises  to  103°  or  105°  Fahren« 
heit  (rarely  higher),  even  on  the  first  day,  is  accompanied  by  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse^  and  by  increase  of  thirst  The  countenance  is  red; 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  of  a  distressing 
soKeness  of  the  limbs.  There  is  great  prostration  and  musciilar  debiliiy. 
The  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  appetite  entirely  gone ;  occasionally  there 
is  vomiting.  As  these  symptoms  often  precede  the  local  manifestations 
by  one  and  even  two  days,tiiey  used  formerly  to  be  attributed  by  many 
to  the  aoeumulation  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  (hyperinosis).  Some  have 
even  gone  so  fjeir  as  to  ascribe  a  critical  significance  to  pneimionia  {Dietl)^ 
and  to  dedaie  that  the  disorder  only  disappeared  after  the  elimination 
of  the  superfluous  fibrin  firom  the  blood.  All  these  symptoms,  however, 
appertiua  to  the  fever,  and  are  more  or  less  pronounced  in  all  febrile 
diseases,  whether  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  be  increased  or  diminished  in 
quantity,  or  whether  its  quantity  remain  unchanged.  We  need  not 
demonstrate  more  fully,  that  every  fever,  by  increasing  the  rate  of  trans- 
formation and  consumption  of  the  tissues,  must  thereby  alter  the  com- 
position of  the  blood,  and  that  the  products  of  the  interchange  of  ma- 
teiials  are  mingled  with  the  blood  in  greater  quantity.  This  febrile 
crasis  and  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  blood  suffidentiy  account  for 
the  perversions  of  nutrition  and  ftmction,  wliich  take  place  in  febrile 
affections— constitutional  disturbance  of  fever. 

Although  fever  and  derangement  of  the  general  health  are  of  earlier 
oocoitenoe  than  the  symptoms  of  nutritive  derangement  which  the  lung 
has  suffered,  yet  we  may  often  observe  the  same  thing  in  febrile  catarrhs 
and  other  inflammatory  fevers.  We  may  assume  in  such  cases  that  the 
inflammatory  disturbances  of  nutrition  commence  quite  as  soon,  at  least, 
as  the  fever,  but  that  for  a  while  they  do  not  betray  themselves  by 
causing  pain,  cough,  or  dyspncea,  but  remain  latent  In  other  instances, 
symptoms  of  functional  disturbance  appear  in  the  lung  either  simulta- 
neously with  the  chill  or  immediately  afterward. 

The  first  of  these  is  shortness  of  breath,  a  constant  accompaniment 
ol  pneumonia.  Assuming  the  normal  rate  of  breathing  of  adults  to  be 
twelve^  sixteen,  or  twenty  breaths  a  minute,  we  see  it  augmented  in 
pneumonia  to  forty  and  even  fifty  breaths,  and  find  it  to  attain  a  still 
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greater  frequence  in  children.  The  length  of  each  respiration  is  pIopo^ 
tionatelj  short,  the  breathing  is  superficial,  a  fresh  inspiration  is  required 
during  the  enunciation  of  even  a  short  sentence,  speech  is  interrupted. 
As  the  act  of  inspiration  is  executed  rapidly,  and  with  a  certain  degpree 
of  caution  and  anxiety,  the  levatores  alas  I^usi  are  contracted  with  eveiy 
breath,  and  the  alae  nasi  dilated,  causing  the  nostrils  to  "  work.''  The 
shortness  of  breath  is  due,  Ist,  to  the  slowness  with  which  blood  is 
renovated  in  the  inflamed  part  of  the  lung ;  2d,  to  the  diminution  of 
breathing-sur&ce,  bj  exudation  into  the  air-vesides  and  consequent  ex- 
clusion of  air ;  3d,  to  collateral  oedema  in  the  uninflamed  pcut  of  the 
lung,  which  causes  swelling  of  the  vesicular  walls  and  decrease  in  their 
capacity ;  4th,  to  the  pain  which  a  deep  breath  causes  to  the  patient, 
who  therefore  does  not  breathe  deeply ;  5th,  and  above  all  else,  to  the 
increased  need  of  air,  since,  in  the  augmented  combustion  and  accelerated 
destructive  assimilation  which  goes  on  during  fever,  more  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed and  more  carbonic  add  is  given  out  in  the  organism.  We  shall 
presentiy  see  that,  with  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  tlie  dyspnoea  ceases 
almost  completely,  although  all  the  obstacles  to  respiration  still  continue. 

Pain  is  so  constant  a  symptom  in  pneumonia  as  to  be  absent  in  but 
few  instances.  In  most  cases,  but  not  in  all,  the  patients  assign  the  seat 
of  the  pain  to  the  point  at  which  the  inflamed  lung  comes  in  contact 
with  the  thorax.  In  other  cases  it  is  felt  at  more  remote  points,  and 
even  on  the  other  edde.  It  is,  therefore,  a  doubtful  matter,  at  least, 
whether  the  pneumonic  ^  stitch  "  is  solely  due  to  participation  of  the 
pleura  in  the  inflammation.  Every  deep  inspiration,  and  especiallj 
every  forcible  expiration,  such  as  accompanies  coughing  or  sneezing, 
aggravates  the  suffering,  as  do  also  pressure  upon  the  thorax  and  move- 
ment of  the  intercostal  muscles.  The  character  of  the  pain  is  usually 
described  by  the  patient  as  pierdng  or  stabbing.  Its  intensity  variesi 
It  rarely  continues  in  all  its  violence  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  burdensome  symptoms  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  afterward  diminishes  or  completely  ceases.  It  is  apt  to  be  of  an 
exceedingly  transitory  character,  or  even  to  be  altogether  wanting  in 
the  pneumonia  of  old  persons  and  very  feeble  subjects,  particularly  if  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation  be  the  apex  of  the  lung  or  one  of  the  upper 
lobes.    It  is  of  importance  to  be  aware  of  these  facts. 

Cough  very  soon  associates  itself  with  the  fever,  dyspncea,  and  pain 
in  the  side.  It  is  hardly  ever  absent,  excepting  in  the  cases  above 
alluded  to,  the  pneumonia  of  old  men,  etc.  It  is  at  first  short,  ringing, 
and  harsh.  The  patients' endeavor  to  repress  it;  they  dread  to  cough, 
make  painful  distortions  of  the  countenance  while  so  dcung,  so  that 
observation  of  the  manner  of  a  child,  while  coughing,  furnishes  ground 
for  a  distinction  between  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.    In  almost  all 
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coses,  a  peculiar  sputum,  pathognomonic  of  the  malady,  begins  to  be 
ejected  at  an  early  period  This  sputum  corresponds  essentially  to  the 
viscid  adhesiye  fluid  which,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  in  the  air^^Us 
during  the  period  of  engorgement.  like  that  liquid,  it  ahnost  always 
contains  blood,  as  pneumonic  exudation  is  almost  always  attended  by 
rupture  of  capillaries  and  extravasation  of  their  contents.  The  pneu- 
monia of  old  people  alone  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  these, 
the  exudation  is  often  a  non-haemorrhagic  one,  and  the  hepatization  is 
not  red,  but  yellow,  immediately  upon  its  ^tablishment.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  the  pneumonic  sputa  are  so  tough  and  adhesive 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  them  firom  the  mouth,  and  they  are  usually 
wiped  away  with  a  doth.  They  ding  so  firmly  to  the  receptacle,  that 
the  latter  can  often  be  inverted  without  spilling  its  contents.  The 
.  blood  which  they  contain  is  more  intimately  mixed  than  it  ever  is  with 
bronchial  mucus.  Their  color,  which  always  corresponds  to  the  amount 
of  blood  commingled,  may  be  light  red,  rusty,  brick-red,  or  reddish 
brown.  Microscopic  examination  usually  shows  great  numbers  of  intact 
blood-corpusdes,  easily  recognizable  by  their  form  and  color,  besides  a 
small  number  of  young  cells,  and  sometimes  a  few  pigment  cells  from 
the  pulmonary  vesides.  Chemical  examination  shows  the  existence  of 
albumen,  whidi  coagulates  upon  the  addition  of  nitric  add;  and  of 
mudn,  which  coagulates  upon  addition  of  dilute  acetic  add,  and  forms  a 
cloud  of  mucus  upon  the  surfsuse  of  the  diluted  sputa.  The  fibrinous 
plugs  from  the  veddes  are  not  expelled ;  but,  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
pneumonia  into  its  second  stage,  small,  apparently  stnicturdess,  lumps 
are  found  in  the  expectoration,  which  are  susceptible  of  being  disentan- 
gled, and  by  the  employment  of  a  low  magnifying  power  may  be  recog- 
nized as  repeatedly  bifivcated  and  ramifying  coagula.  These  are  fibrin- 
ous casts  of  the  minuter  brondii 

While,  as  a  rule,  all  these  symptoms  of  pneumonia  mature  until  the 
second  day  of  the  disease,  when  physical  examination  of  the  diest  leaves 
no  further  doubt  as  to  its  nature,  the  fever  and  constitutional  symptoms 
continue  to  increase. 

According  to  the  careful  Tesearches  of  Thomas j  of  Ldpsic,  the  fever 
18  never  a  continued  fever,  but  is  remittent  or  subremittent,  that  is  to 
say,  the  daily  fluctuation  in  its  exacerbations  and  remissions  may  be 
cooaiderable,  amounting  to  0.75^  F.  to  1.80^  F.,  or  else  they  may  be 
sliglit,  not  exceeding  0.4  F.  to  0.5  F.  The  temperature  is  at  its  lowest 
during  the  early  morning  hours,  the  exacerbation  usually  beginning  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon,  attaining  its  hdght  usually  in  the  afternoon, 
when,  in  bad  cases,  it  may  rise  as  high  as  lOd.S""  to  107.7^  F.  In 
most  caaeB,  a  day  or  two  before  the  occurrence  of  the  crids,  the  remis- 
sion increafles.    On  the  other  hand,  immediately  before  the  fever  sub* 
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BideSi  the  temperature  sometimes  reaches  a  height  greater  than  any  pr& 
viously  attained. 

The  pulse,  whose  frequence  in  a  pneumonia  of  average  severity 
usually  ranges  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  beats  a  minute, 
may  in  severe  cases,  where  the  temperature  is  very  high,  attain  a  fine* 
quenoe  of  a  hundred  and  thirty,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more.  While, 
at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  it  usually  is  large  and  full,  as  the  malady 
progresses,  it  often  becomes  small  and  soft  In  some  cases,  this  is  due 
to  depression  of  the  heart's  action,  by  the  high  temperature  (which 
always  tends  to  produce  asthenia),  so  that  its  feeble  strokes  scarcely 
overcome  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  aorta  to  the  outflow  of  the 
blood.  Under  these  circumstances  (upon  the  principle  that  the  effect 
is  in  proportion  to  the  power,  and  in  inyerae  proportion  to  the  resist- 
ance), but  littie  blood  is  expelled  from  the  heart,  causing  a  feeble  pulse- 
wave,  and  a  small  pulse.  In  other,  and  probably  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  is  not  the  weakness  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  but  the  lack  of 
blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  which  causes  a  deficit  in  the  supply  of  the 
aortic  system,  and  renders  the  pulse  small  and  soft  The  left  ventricle 
is  imperfectiy  filled,  because  afflux  of  blood  to  it  is  obstructed.  In  an 
extensive  pneumonia,  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  arises  (partly  from 
the  inflammatory  stasis,  partiy  owing  to  pressure  of  the  exudation  upon 
the  capillaries),  which  cannot  be  fully  compensated  for  by  acoelenitioD 
of  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  uninflamed  portion  of  the  lung.  The 
consequence  is,  that  too  littie  blood  enters  the  left  heart,  while  the  right 
heart  and  the  veins  of  the  aortic  system  are  overloaded.  (Upon  cutting 
into  a  piece  of  hepatized  limg,  but  littie  blood  flows  from  it  The 
redness  in  the  beginning  of  hepatization  depends  upon  extravasatioa 
The  lack  of  blood  of  the  inflamed  part  is  most  conspicuous  in  yellow 
and  gray  hepatization,  and  in  purulent  infiltration.) 

The  blueness  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  which  is  observed  in  severe 
pneumonia,  is  also  dependent  upon  the  disturbance  of  the  p^lmonaiy 
circulation,  and  upon  impediment  to  the  outflow  of  blood  firom  the  right 
ventricle,  and  from  the  veins  of  the  aortic  circulation ;  but  we  have  no 
acceptable  explanation  of  the  reddening,  of  the  cheek,  whidi  often 
occurs  at  the  side  upon  which  the  pneumonia  exists.  In  many  in- 
stances a  herpetic  eruption  develops  upon  the  second  or  third  day  upon 
the  lips,  more  rarely  upon  the  nose,  cheeks,  or  eyelida;  and  from  the 
frequence  of  herpes  during  pneiunonia,  and  its  great  rari^  in  abdominal 
typhus,  and  other  diseases,  the  appearance  of  vesides  filled  with  a  deai 
liquid  may  be  of  diagnostic  value  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  headache,  by  which  the  invasion  of  pneumonia  is  aooompanied, 
ubiiaUy  continues  throughout  the  attack.  It  is  generally  combined  with 
sleeplessness,  or  the  sleep  is  tioubled  by  dreams ;  and,  if  the  patient  be 
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at  all  of  an  irritable  temperament,  there  is  apt  to  be  dight  delirium. 
These  symptoms  are  mainlj  due  to  the  fever,  and  cease  as  soon  as  the 
fever  subsides.  We  must  beware  of  inferring  the  existence  of  grave 
jcerebral  disease  fipom  the  presence  of  these  signs  alona 

Even  where  there  is  no  complicating  gastric  disorder,  the  appetite 
nsuaHj  is  lost,  the  tongue  is  lightly  coated  with  white,  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  dryness,  the  thirst  is  considerably  augmented,  and  the 
stools  are  dry  and  constipated.  These  symptoms  are  also  the  result  of 
fever,  and  occur  in  almost  eveiy  other  febrile  comphdnt.  The  loss  of 
q)petite  as  the  most  difficult  to  account  for.  One  would  suppose,  a 
priori,  thai  the  augmented  destructive  assimilation  which  takes  place 
during  fever,  by  means  of  which  the  high  temperature  of  the  body  is 
imuntained,  would  occasion  an  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
system  Tor  a  compensating  supply  of  nourishment  to  replace  the  waste, 
uid  we  axe  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  no  such  want  is  usually 
fck  by  the  patient  The  coated  tongue,  its  tendency  to  dryness,  as  wdl 
as  the  aggravated  thirst  (see  catarrh  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane), 
and  the  dryness  of  the  stools,  are  satis&ctorily  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased evaporation  of  liquid  from  the  skin,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  tissues  become  dryer  «nd  their  secretion  is  diminish^ 

Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  liver  not  unfrequently 
leads  to  a  perceptible  enlargement  of  that  organ.  Perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  the  slight  jaundice  which  occurs  during  pneumonia  is  dependent 
upon  this  obstruction  of  circulation  in  the  liver,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
icterus  whidi  appears,  finom  the  same  cause,  with  tolerable  frequence  in 
disease  of  the  heart  As  the  hepatic  veins  aie  intertwined  with  the 
biliary  ducts,  distenticxi  of  the  former  may  result  in  compression  of  the 
latter,  and  thus  cause  retention  and  absorption  of  bile.  However,  this 
theory  of  the  origin  of  icterus  is  only  to  be  admitted  when  the  liver  is 
greatly  swelled  and  the  patient  is  extremely  cyanotic.  Far  more  fre- 
quently, the  sjrmptoms  of  jaundice  during  pneumonia  depend  upon  a 
catarrii  of  the  duodenum  and  of  the  biliary  ducts,  or  else  it  arises  from 
**  dissolution  **  of  the  blood — ^that  is  to  say,  a  disintegration  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  by  which  free  coloring-matter  of  the  blood  is  converted  into 
bUkry  ooloring-matter  outside  of  the  liver. 

llie  pneumonic  process  and  the  fever  which  attends  it  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  the  constitution  of  the  urine.    While  the  fever 
la^  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  urine  is  reduced  by  the  insensible 
persiuration.    Hie  urine  is  scanty  and  concentrated,  its  color  is  some 
what  dark,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  high. 

Among  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine,  the  urea  is  considerably 
mcreased  in  quantity.  As  is  well  known,  the  ultimate  products  of  de- 
structive assdmilation  of  nitrogenous  tissues  are  eliminated  under  the  form 
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of  urea  and  uric  acid.  The  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  bodj 
in  febrile  disease  depends  upon  an  abnonnal  generation  of  heat  from  a 
morbidly-active  combustion  of  the  constituents  of  the  tissues,  in  whidi, 
of  course,  the  nitrogenous  elements  participate.  A  short  fever  reduces 
the  weight  of  the  patient  £Eir  more  than  does  a  hst^  without  fever,  of 
much  longer  duration.  But  the  patient  not  onlj  grows  thin  because 
his  fat  is  consumed  in  overheating  his  body,  but  the  muscles  undeigo  a 
marked  atrophy,  and  a  considerable  period  of  time  elapses  ere  a  con- 
valescent from  fever  regains  his  former  strength,  and  ere  his  muscles  are 
restored  to  their  original  volume.  The  increased  destructive  assimila- 
tion of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body  during  fever  is  also 
susceptible  of  direct  proof,  by  the  absolute  or  relative  augmentation  in 
the  production  of  urea.  Patients  suffering  from  pneumonia,  with  videat 
fever,  even  though  their  diet  be  absolutely  non-nitrogenous,  eliminate 
quite  as  much  urea  in  tiieir  urine,  if  not  more,  than  a  healthy  penon 
does  whose  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  meat  and  eggs.  I  have 
known  pneumonia  patients  to  excrete  forly  grammes  of  urea  within 
twenty-four  hours,  while  one  of  my  pupils,  who  was  in  good  health, 
and  whose  diet  was  precisely  that  of  the  sick  man,  passed  but  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  granmies  in  the  same  tinie.  The  urine  very  com* 
monly  becomes  turbid  upon  cooling,  from  precipitation  of  its  urates; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  rather  to  the  reduced 
proportion  of  water  in  the  urine,  which  thus  becomes  incapable  of  hoUf 
ing  the  urates  in  solution  at  a  low  temperature,  tiian  to  an  exoesBive 
formation  of  the  salts  themselves.  By  gentiy  wanning  tiie  urine  the 
urates  can  always  be  redissolved,  and  the  cloudiness  of  the  urine  be 
dissipated. 

While  the  urea  of  the  urine  is  increased  in  quantity,  the  amount  of 
inorganic  salts  which  it  contains,  especially  its  alkaline  chlorides^  is 
diminished,  and  at  the  height  of  the  disease  they  may  disappear  com- 
pletely. If  we  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
some  of  the  urine,  previously  acidulated,  the  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver,  so  distinct  in  healthy  urine,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  observable. 
The  greater  part  of  this  chloride  of  sodium  depends,  no  doubt,  vpoo 
the  use  of  food  containing  salt,  and  the  diet  of  a  pneumonia  patient 
might  account  for  the  diminution  of  alkaline  chlorides  in  the  secretion ; 
but  as,  even  in  starving  animals,  small  quantities  of  alkaline  chloridee 
are  found  in  the  urine,  as  a  product  of  transmutation  of  their  tissues, 
its  complete  disappearance  in  pneumonia  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  diet  of  the  patient :  and  we  are  warranted  in  suppoting  that  the 
portion  of  alkaline  chlorides  produced  by  destructive  assimilation  is  ex« 
oreted  from  the  blood  with  the  pneumonic  exudation. 

The  concentration  of  the  urine,  the  augmentation  of  lu^  the  dim^ 
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nution  of  the  chlorides,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  biliaiy  pigment  in 
the  urine,  are  simply  due  to  the  improper  quality  of  the  matter  oonvejed 
to  the  kidneys  for  tiie  production  of  urea.  The  appearance  of  albumen 
in  the  urine,  which  not  imfrequently  occurs  in  severe  pneumonia,  is  de« 
pendent  upon  other  causes.  Its  presence  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
engoigement  of  the  emulgent  veins.  As  is  well  known,  albuminuria 
may  be  produced  artificially  in  the  lower  animals  by  ligation  of  these 
veins  The  chief  source  of  the  albuminuria  of  heartrdisease  is  obstruc- 
tion of  the  venous  circulation  of  the  kidney.  The  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine  of  pneumonia,  however,  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to  such  a 
cause  when  it  is  accompanied  by  cyanosis,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and 
other  evidence  of  intense  venous  engorgement  of  the  greater  drcula- 
tion.  In  most  cases  its  source  is  in  the  parenchymatous  degeneration 
of  the  kidneys,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fiilly  in  our  second  volume, 
and  which  consists  in  a  swelling  and  opacity  and  molecular  destruction  of 
the  renal  epithelium.  This  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidney, 
with  its  consequent  albuminuria^  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  febrile  dis- 
orders, and  is  apparently  a  result  of  excessive  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  or  febrile  crasis.  The  more  intense  the  fever,  so  much 
the  more  probably  will  tdbumen  be  found  in  the  urine  of  pneumonia 
patients,  although  there  may  be  scarcely  any  sign  of  venous  engorge- 
ment of  the  systemic  circulation.  The  skin,  which,  at  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  a|ttack,  usually  is  dry  and  pardied,  after  a  day  or  two  often 
becomes  moist,  and  even  bathed  in  sweat,  without,  however,  affording 
any  mateiial  relief  to  the  patient 

Hitherto  we  have  been  describing  the  stadium  incrementij  the  form- 
ing  stage  of  the  disease.  Its  transition  into  the  stadium  decrementi^  or 
stage  of  decline,  is  not  gradual,  but  takes  place  with  a  suddenness  with- 
out parallel  in  any  other  disorder. 

In  former  editions  of  my  book  I  have  asserted  with  great  positive- 
neas  that  the  crisis  of  a  pneumonia  almost  constantly  arrived  either  on 
the  fifth,  seventh,  or,  in  rare  instances,  upon  the  third  day,  and  I  believed 
this  assertion  to  be  warranted  by  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  ob- 
Benration&  Meanwhile  I  have  become  satisfied  that  the  ancient  doctrine, 
that  the  crisia  of  pneumonia  always  occurred  on  the  odd  days,  is  unten- 
able^ in  spite  of  the  high  modem  authorities  who  have  pronounced  in 
£ivar  of  its  oonectness.  I^  in  calculating  the  duration  of  the  disease* 
we  take  accurate  notice  of  the  hour  at  which  the  initiatory  chiU  began, 
and  of  that  in  which  the  decline  of  the  fever  commenced,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  critical  period  of  pneumonia  takes  place  quite  as  often  upon 
the  even  days  as  upon  the  odd  ones.  For  instance,  a  pneumonia,  which 
beg^  by  a  chill  on  Monday  at  noon,  culminates,  no  doubt,  in  many 
in  course  of  the  following  Sunday;  but  the  crisis  occurs  quite  as 
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often  during  the  forenoon  (hence  during  the  sixth  day)  as  in  the  after 
Qoon  or  seventh  day. 

The  symptoms  continue  with  constant  or  increasing  intensity  until 
the  critical  day,  which  generally  arrives  toward  the  end,  less  commonly 
about  the  middle,  of  the  first  week  of  the  disease ;  and  whOe  the  oon* 
dition  of  the  patient,  from  the  dyspnoea,  the  thirst,  and  the  intense  con> 
stitutional  disorder,  is  beginning  to  awaken  an  earnest  solicitude,  a 
striking  change  takes  place,  often  within  a  few  hours.    The  temperature 
and  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  often  sink  rapidly,  the  dy^noea  abates, 
the  patient  feels  easier  and  more  free.    In  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
convalescence  is  often  fiilly  established.    The  patient  sleeps,  calls  for 
food,  and  merely  complains  of  extreme  debility.     From  this  time  the 
recovery  of  many  patients  progresses  steadily.    The  temperature  not 
unfrequently  falls  below  the  normal  standard,  and  I  repeatedly  have 
seen  the  pulse  sink  to  forty  beats  a  minute,  although  the  patient  had 
not  taken  a  grain  of  digitalis.    The  blood  disappears  from  the  expecto- 
ration, sometimes  gradually,  sometimes  with  suddenness.    ITie  sputa 
become  somewhat  more  copious,  but  generally  to  so  slight  a  degree  that 
we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  greater  parts  of  the  exudation 
must  be  absorbed,  and  that  but  little  of  it  is  expectorated.    The  tena- 
city and  transparence  of  the   sputum  disappears  with  the  blood ;  it 
becomes  yellowish — sputa  cocta.     The  yellowness  depends  upon  an 
admixture  of  young  cells,  which  show  more  or  less  trace  of  iatty 
metamorphosis.      Besides  slightly .  granular  pus-corpuscles,  cells  filled 
>vith  oil-globules,  Hoi  granule-cells,  and  collections  of  granules,  and  of 
free  oil-molecules,  and  black  pigmentrcells  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
are  found  in  the  expectoration.   Although  reabsorption  commences  very 
soon  after  exudation  is  complete,  yet  a  considerable  period  of  time  usu- 
ally elapses  before  auscultation  and  percussion  show  that  the  pneuroon- 
ic  infiltration  has  disappeared.    Yet,  as  the  smallest  particles  of  pneu- 
monic exudation  are  enclosed  in  their  own  net-work  of  capQlaries,  the 
conditions  for  their  reabsorption  are  more  favorable  than  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  pleuritic  effusion  with  but  one  capillary  surface  opposed  to  it 

In  subjects  previously  healthy,  the  course  of  the  vast  majority  of 
pneumonias  is  as  above  described.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
infectioTis  diseases,  there  are  few  maladies  whose  average  course  is  so 
remarkably  uniform.  That  we  should  not,  until  recently,  have  percdved 
its  evidently  cyclical  character,  is  owing  to  the  active  manner  in  which 
we  used  formerly  to  attack  the  disease  whereby  its  typical  course  be- 
came deranged.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that  not  rery  long  ago  It 
would  have  been  thought  a  crime  to  treat  a  pneumonia  without  blood- 
letting, and  even  without  repeated  venesection. 

In  some  cases  the  crisis  does  not  occur  at  the  end  of  the  first  \reek* 
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or  there  is  but  a  short  remission,  after  which  the  disease  grows  worse 
again,  and  continues  into  the  second  week.  The  pneumonic  infiltration 
conflnues  to  spread,  the  temperature  remains  high,  and  is  sometimes 
higher  Hian  ever.  Signs  of  extreme  prostration  now  set  it,  due  in  part 
lo  the  elevation  of  the  temperature,  partially  also  to  exhaustion  pro- 
duced hj  continuous  and  excessive  calorification,  and  to  the  profiiseness 
of  the  exudation,  which  I  have  repeatedly  estimated  at  three  poimds 
after  comparison  of  the  weights  of  the  diseased  and  healthy  lung.  The 
fever,  formerly  of  "  inflammatory  ^*  ^^x^  now  assumes  an  asthenic, 
*^ nervous''  (typhoid)  character.  The  pulse  grows  extremely  firequent, 
small,  and  soft ;  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  incrusted ;  all  the  senses 
arc  blunted;  the  patient  not  unfrequently  voids  his  urine  and  faeces  in 
voluntarity,  in  the  bed ;  some  patients  lie  in  a  stupor  firom  which  they 
can  scarcely  be  roused;  others,  again,  are  wildly  delirious,  so  that  it  is 
6cai\3ely  possible  to  restrain  them  in  bed.  In  many  such  cases,  especially 
if  the  patient  have  not  been  depleted  by  blood-letting,  a  change  for 
the  better  n:iay  stOI  take  place  toward  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
and  again  the  transition  from  a  condition  apparently  desperate,  to  one 
of  almost  complete  convalescence,  may  then  occur  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours. 

The  crisis  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  £uls  to  occur  also,  when  the 
stage  of  hepatization  passes  on  into  that  of  purulent  infiltration,  and 
the  fever  continues  into  the  second  week  with  equal  or  even  aggravated 
inteoaty.  Here,  too,  the  pulse  is  usually  small,  and  the  mouth  is  diy 
and  stidcy*  The  patients  are  somnolent,  or  else  delirious ;  the  temperar 
ture^  efipecially  in  the  evening,  is  greatiy  elevated,  and  sometimes  there 
are  slight  chills.  The  sputa,  which  are  generally  profuse,  contain  great 
quantities  of  cells  in  a  state  of  fiektty  degeneration.  It  is  dear  that  aus- 
(niltatioa  and  percussion  alone  can  distinguish  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
cess of  hepatization  from  the  transition  into  purulent  infiltration. 

When  the  pneumonia  attacks  aged  persons,  or  subjects  of  depraved 
constitution,  adynamic  symptoms  may  arise,  even  though  the  malady  be 
not  of  unusual  duration  and  although  purulent  infiltration  have  not 
occurred*  Indeed,  so  promptiy  do  they  sometimes  develop,  so  immedi- 
ately do  they  appear  after  the  chill,  and  the  first  onset  of  the  fever,  that 
the  dgns  of  pulmonary  disorder  are  entirely  eclipsed  by  those  of  grave 
asthenic  fever.  As  we  have  stated  already,  many  patients  of  this  kind 
have  no  cough  and  no  eharacteristie  sputa  ;  nor  do  they  complain 
either  ofdyspncea  or  of  pain.  The  firequency  of  respiration  is  often 
ascribed  to  the  fever,  and  patients  sometimes  die  with  the  diagnosis  of  a 
^typhoid  influenza,''  a  catarrhal  fever,  or  a  *^ typhoid  gastric  fever," 
whose  autopsy  reveals  extensive  pneumonic  infiltration ;  the  physician 

having  been  deceived  by  external  appearances,  which  really  bear  greater 
18 
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resemblanoe  to  typhus  than  to  pneumonia  of  vigorous  adults,  <iid  bar 
ing  neglected  to  make  a  physical  exploration  of  the  chest 

Asthenic  fever  may  also  develop,  sometimes,  in  subjects  previoaalj 
healthy  and  vigorous,  where  pneumonia  is  complicated  with  cteuU 
gastric  or  intestinal  catarrh.    True,  such  cases,  which  are  not  rare, 
differ  from  the  pneumonia  of  old  persons,  inasmuch  as  the  X)ain,  cough, 
and  characteristic  sputa  are  not  at  first  absent ;  but  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  complication  as  well  as  the  fever,  which  is  usually  of  great  inten- 
sity, soon  result  in  an  extreme  prostration  and  in  other  symptoms,  which 
create  the  terrifying  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  luty  that  the 
malady  has  become  *'  typhoid '*  ('^nervous''),  or  '^  that  a  nervous  ferer 
has  set  in^"    The  disease  is  further  disguised,  and  the  diagnosis  ren- 
dered doubly  obscure,  by  the  thickly-coated  tonge,  which  afterward  often 
becomes  incrusted  with  black  scabs,  by  the  distended  abdomen  and 
by  the  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels,  and — ^if  the  intestinal  catarrh 
have  also  involved  the  ductus  choledochus — ^by  the  jaimdiced  hue  of 
the  skin,  and  sderotica.    Here,  too,  physical  examination  is  our  sold 
safeguard  against  error  and  mortifying  post-mortem  disclosures.     Pneu- 
monia is  apt  to  assume  very  peculiar  characteristics  when  it  attacks  pe^ 
sons  of  intemperate  habits.    The  beginning  of  the  attack  seems  rather 
to  be  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  and  the  symptoms  of  perverted  cerebnl 
action  are  so  prominent  that  the  pulmonary  affection  is  liable  to  escape 
notice.    The  patient  can  hardly  be  kept  in  bed ;  he  is  exceedingly 
loquacious,  does  not  complain,  but  declares  that  he  is  perfectly  welL   He 
is  in  a  most  cheerful  humor,  and  his  delirium  and  illusions  are  of  that 
peculiar  kind  which  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  delirium  tremens    He 
sees  small  animals,  especially  mice  and  beetles,  picks  with  great  industnr 
and  persistance  at  his  bed-dothes,  or  executes  all  the  manipulations  of 
his  avocation  in  pantomime.    Even  though  a  patient  in  this  conditioa 
have  no  cough,  no  expectoration,  and  complain  of  no  pain,  yet  his  diest 
should  be  explored  with  great  care,  especially  if  he  have  fever.    Many 
a  patient  has  died  in  a  strait-jacket  with  a  diagnosis  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, whose  real  disease  has  been  pneumonia.    At  a  later  period  the 
scene  changes.    It  is  a  well-known  ieust  that  drinkers  are  equally  inca^ 
pable,  or  even  still  less  capable,  of  bearing  an  increase  of  calorification 
and  an  augmentation  of  their  animal  heat  than  aged  or  debilitated  per- 
sons, and  that  a  fever  of  very  moderate  intensity  and  brief  duration 
exercises  an  exceedingly  depressing  and  exhausting  influence  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  heart,  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  upon  all  other  functions, 
in  a  very  few  days  the  pulse,  originally  full,  grows  small  and  weak, 
the  extreme  excitement  and  bustling  demeanor  give  place  to  a  deep 
apathy,  and  to  rapidly-increasing   somnolence,  the  dcin   is   bathed 
in  sweat  (from  incipient  palsy  of  the  cutaneous  muscles),  guzgling 
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Bounds  aiise  in  the  chest  (from  conimencing  paralysis  of  the  musdes 
of  the  bronchi) — ^and  the  patient  dies  with  the  symptoms  of  oedema  of 
the  lung. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  termination  of  pneumonia,  we  have  already  seen 
that  lecorery  is  often  rapid,  where  the  exudation  liquefies,  and  is  reab- 
sorbed after  completion  of  the  stage  of  hepatization.  Complete  resto* 
ration  may  also  take  place  from  the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration,  only, 
as  the  patients  are  exhausted  by  weeks  of  fever,  their  convalescence  is 
extremely  tedious. 

Death,  during  the  first  and  second  stages  of  pneumonia,  usually  pro- 
ceeds from  hypersemia  and  collateral  oedema,  by  which  the  uninflamed 
air-vesicles  are  rendered  incapable  of  carrying  on  respiration.  Much 
more  rarely  it  depends  upon  the  excessive  extension  of  the  pneimionio 
infiltratioa  alone.  The  intense  dyspnoea,  profuse  frothy  or  liquid  sputa, 
moist  rdlea  in  the  uninfiamed  parts  of  the  lung,  the  sudden  sinking  of 
the  patient,  the  drowsiness,  the  vomiting,  the  coolness  of  the  skin,  aro 
all  signs  of  insuflidient  respiration,  and  of  imminent  danger  of  carbonio* 
add  poisoning.  Unless  aid  be  at  hand,  the  symptoms  of  palsy  soon  pre- 
vail, and  the  patient  succumbs  under  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lung, 
palsy  of  the  bronchi,  and  of  suffocative  effusion. 

A  &tal  issue,  during  the  stage  of  red  hepatization,  resulting  from 
engorgement  of  the  cerebral  veins,  with  consequent  effusion,  is  of  finr 
rarer  oocuirence.  Simple  blueness  of  the  &ce  need  not  lead  us  to  fear 
cerebral  congestion ;  nor  are  even  the  headache  and  the  delirium  sufficient 
to  warrant  such  apprehension,  neither  do  they  require  the  active  treat- 
ment imperatively  demanded  by  that  condition.  I^  however,  the  par 
tient  fiill  into  somnolence  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  respiration,  or  if  he  complain  of  a  sense  of  formication,  or  of 
numbness  of  his  limbs,  or  should  slight  convulsions  occur,  life  is  un* 
doobtedly  threatened  by  oedema  of  the  bndn,  and  death  may  ensue  with 
the  spaptoma  of  coma. 

Ihe  third  and  most  usual  cause  of  death,  during  the  stage  of  red 
hepatization  in  pneumonia,  is  exhaustion.  From  this  cause  a  oompoiu- 
tively  slight  attack  of  this  disorder  is  extremely  dangerous  where  the  pa- 
tient is  old  or  debilitated,  or  where  he  is  a  drunkard  whose  nerves  are 
m  constant  need  of  stimulus,  who  trembles  until  he  has  his  dram,  and  lu 
whcmi  the  privation  of  the  supply,  added  to  the  prostration  produced  by 
the  fever,  soon  brings  on  paralysis.  In  like  manner,  a  complication  with 
intestinal  catarrh  and  icterus  tends  to  hasten  the  exhaustion ;  or,  finally, 
the  longer  duration  of  the  fever,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  exudation  in 
t  protracted  pneumonia,  may  expend  the  strength  of  a  person  previously 
vigorous  and  healthy.  In  all  these  cases  the  obtuseness  of  the  senso- 
rium  increases  to  stupor,  the  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  the 
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skiu  is  bedewed  with  clanunj  sweat,  and  the  patient  dies  from  paasive 
hypersemia,  passive  oedema,  and  suffocative  effusion. 

Death  takes  place  with  symptoms  quite  like  these  in  the  third  stage, 
that  of  purjlent  infiltration,  when  the  strength  proves  insufficient  to 
withstand  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  fever.  Sometames  the 
asthenic  symptoms,  which  may  arise  diuing  pneumonia,  are  aooom* 
panied  by  another  group  of  symptoms  of  a  different  kind.  The  pube 
grows  small  and  irregular,  a  slight  jaundice  appears,  which  manitetlj 
does  not  depend  upon  biliary  obstruction ;  the  urine  becomes  albuin»> 
nous,  the  mind  of  the  patient  is  much  disturbed,  the  delirium  being  vio- 
lent at  first,  afterward  settling  into  stupor.  When  there  is  much  jkus^ 
Jice,  this  description  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  the  biliotis  pnenh 
monia  found  in  many  of  the  ancient  pathologies.  In  these  cases  we 
probably  have  to  do  with  a  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and  blood.  In  their  appropriate  sections  we  shaD 
consider  in  detail  the  subject  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  these 
organs,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  icterus  to  parenchymatous  degenenr 
tion  of  the  liver,  and  then  dependence  of  this  degeneration  upon  an 
increase  of  the  animal  heat,  and  upon  intensity  of  the  febrile  craas. 

With  regard  to  the  rarer  sequelse  of  pneumonia,  we  may  have  good 
reason  to  suspect  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  when  the  slight  shirei^ 
ing  fits,  which  accompany  purulent  infiltration,  change  into  violent 
rigors;  and  when  a  yellow-gray  discharge,  containing  more  or  less 
pigment,  begins  to  be  expectorated  in  large  quantities ;  but  the  diag- 
nosis is  only  sure,  when,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  we  can  disoover 
elastic  fibres,  which,  from  their  structure,  are  recognizable  as  belonging 
to  the  lung,  or  when  physical  exploration  shows  the  existence  of  a 
large  cavity  in  tbe  chest  When  a  pulmonary  abscess  ends  fiitaOr, 
death  takes  place  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which  accompany 
death  from  purulent  infiltration.  If  the  abscess  heal,  the  expectoration 
loses  its  yellow  color,  little  by  little,  as  the  cavity  gradually  becooies 
enveloped  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue ;  and  when  the  absoeas  is 
completely  closed  the  spiita  cease  entirely.  Should  a  permanent  csritT 
remain  behind,  lined  with  a  pyogenic  membrane,  and  surrounded  by  in- 
durated connective  tissue,  it  affords  the  same  symptoms,  runs  the  same 
course,  and  gives  rise  to  the  same  danger  as  do  the  bronchiectatic 
ties  of  which  we  have  to  treat  in  Chapter  XI.  The  formation  of 
connective  tissue  and  its  contraction  in  the  regions  about  the  carity 
also  give  rise  to  those  depressions  of  the  thorax  which  we  shall  describe 
by-€md-by.  Gangrene — a  very  rare  sequel  to  pneumonia — is  diaiacter* 
ized  by  most  intense  collapse,  by  the  expectoration  of  a  blackish  sputoxn 
of  a  most  foul,  putrid  odor,  together  with  the  physical  dgns  of  a  oaTitr 
in  the  lungs  (see  Chapter  XIL). 
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Qiseous  infiltratioii,  as  a  sequel  to  pneumonia,  is  by  no  means  oon« 
fined  to  patients  in  whose  lungs  old  depoats  of  tubercle  already  exists 
but  may  also  take  plaoe  in  subjects  previously  in  good  health.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  emphysematous  persons  when  attacked  by 
croupous  pneumonia  of  the  lungs,  which  is  rare.  In  such  cases, 
although  the  fever  moderates  somewhat  upon  the  critical  day,  it  does 
not  subside  so  completely  as  when  it  terminates  in  resolution.  The  pa- 
tieats  do  not  improve,  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  remain.  In  the  evening 
the  pulse  is  more  frequent;  auscultation  and  percus^on  reveal  a  perast- 
ent  condensation  of  the  pajench3rma  of  the  limg.  After  some  time, 
the  infiltration  dissolves,  causing  vast  destruction  of  the  lung,  the  symp- 
tai»  of  wWch  we  8han  examine  more  doBdy  when  considering  the  sub. 
ject  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

For  the  termination  of  croupous  pneumonia  in  induration  or  cirrhosis 
of  the  lung,  see  Chapter  XTT. 

Physical  ngfiB  of  Croupcua  Pneumonia, — Inspection  gives  nega- 
tive results  as  regards  the  contour  of  the  thorax.  Both  sides  of  the 
diest  preserve  their  normal  dimensions,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  pre- 
sent their  proper  shape  of  shallow  furrovrs,  a  condition  of  great  impor- 
tance in  distinguishing  pneumonia  from  pleuritis.  There  is,  however,  a 
decided  modification  of  the  respiratory  movements^  since  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack  the  patient  favors  the  affected  side  on  accoimt  of  the 
pain;  and,  as  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  the  vesicles  are  filled 
with  exudation,  and  hence  are  impervious  to  the  air.  It  is  often  possi- 
ble to  recognize  the  side  upon  which  the  pneumonia  has  its  seat  at  the 
first  ^anoe,  as  the  healthy  side  heaves  normally,  while  the  inflamed 
side^  88  it  were,  lags  behind.  When  both  lower  lobes  are  infiltrated, 
the  diapfazagm  cannot  descend;  and  the  epigastrium  does  not  project 
i^Km  inspiration.  The  patient  breathes  by  dilatation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  diest  alone  (costal  iype). 

The  first  point  which  strikes  the  attention,  upon  palpation^  is  an 
intenaifioation  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  (what  is  very  important 
in  distinguishing  between  pleuritis  and  pneumonia)  the  heart-shock  is 
felt  in  its  normal  situation.  Palpation  also  reveals  that,  during  the 
petiod  of  engorgement,  and  often  during  that  of  hepatization,  the  vibra- 
tiona  of  the  chest  are  unusually  distinct  and  strong,  when  the  patient 
speaka — tAat  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  strengthened.  This  important 
diagnostic  sign  may  grossly  mislead  any  one,  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
tsdL  that,  in  almost  all  healthy  persons,  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  stronger 
upon  the  right  side  than  upon  the  left  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
dreinnstBiioe  that  the  right  bronchus  is  wider,  shorter,  and  stands 
almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trachea,  while  the  left  is  longer,  and 
oaiTOwer,  and  passes  ofiffrom  the  trachea  more  obliquely.     {Seitz,) 
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The  morbid  intensity  of  the  pectoral  firemitus,  during  the  stage  of  en* 
gorgement,  depends  upon  the  loss  of  elasticity  which  the  pulmonary 
tissue  sustains  at  this  period.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  vibrations  from  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  to  the  thoracic 
wall  is  impeded  by  the  tension  of  the  elastic  vesicles ;  moreover,  the 
elasticity  of  the  healthy  lung  exerts  a  sort  of  suction  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thorax,  whereby  thoracic  vibrations  are  held  in  check. 
These  two  forces,  by  which  the  normal  vocal  resonance  is  enfeebled 
during  health,  are  removed  when  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  destroyedL 
The  stiU  further  increase  of  the  vocal  fremitus,  which  is  often  obserred 
during  the  stage  of  hepatization,  is  owing  not  only  to  the  loss  of  das- 
ticity  of  the  hepatized  lung,  but  also  to  the  &ct  that  the  vibrationB 
which  the  vocal  chords  have  imparted  to  the  air  within  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  pass  imimpaired  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  as  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  transmitted  is  no  longer  an  interrupted  one 
(alternations  of  air  and  vesicular  wall),  but  a  continuous  one,  the  solidi- 
fied pulmonary  parenchyma.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  tzans- 
mission  of  the  vibratQe  waves  is  checked  by  a  temporary  occlusion  of 
the  bronchi  by  secretion ;  but  we  not  unfrequently  observe  instances^ 
in  which  the  pectoral  fremitus  over  a  hepatized  point  is  pennanentlj 
weakened  or  is  entirely  deadened,  when  there  is  ndther  brondiial 
obstruction  nor  pleuritic  exudation.  In  such  cases  we  may  infer  that 
the  dose  contact  of  a  compactiy-infiltratod  lung  prevents  tiie  walls  of 
the  chest  from  vibrating. 

jPercu68i<m  during  the  stage  of  engorgement  often  gives  rise  to  a 
purdy  tympanitic,  hollow  sound.  The  dastidty  of  the  normal  lung 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  tightiy-inflated  bladder;  its  ring  is  not 
tympanitic.  In  the  stage  of  hepatization  the  vesides  having  lost  their 
dastidty,  its  condition  is  like  that  of  a  duster  of  imperfectly-infiated 
bladders.  Its  percussion-sound  then  is  tympanitia  The  **hollaw^ 
percussion-soimd  depends  upon  a  diminution  which  the  exudation 
causes  in  the  amount  of  air  contained  in  the  vesides,  thereby  reducing 
the  size  of  the  vibrating  body.  We  regard  the  expressions  **/iUl^  and 
**  hoUoto  "  as  thoroughly  intelligible  and  practical  By  universal  cib- 
tom,  the  sound  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  large  voluminous  body 
is  odled  a  ^'fiill"  tone,  and  that  proceeding  fit>m  the  vibration  of  a 
small  body  is  called  a  '^hollow  "  tone.  Thus,  the  percussion-sound  of 
the  stomach  sounds  full  to  the  ear  of  the  beginner;  that  of  the  small 
intestine  hollow.  I  find  that  there  are  few  practitioners  who  can  recqg* 
nize  with  &cility  that  the  tympanitic  percussion-sound  of  engoigemeDt 
also  is  hollow,  while  for  many  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  its  higher 
pitch. 

During  hepatization,  when  the  solidified  point  lies  in  immediate 
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contact  with  the  aide  of  the  chest — ^but  only  in  such  a  case — ^the  peixnis* 
sion-sound  is  deadened,  and  during  the  act  of  percussion  an  increase  of 
resistance  is  felt  over  the  point  struck.  This  is  because  a  hepatized 
»ung,  like  any  other  compact  body  Toid  of  air,  cannot  be  made  to 
vibrate.  The  thicker  and  wider  the  hepatized  region  lying  in  contact 
with  the  chest,  so  much  the  more  marked  are  the  dulness  and  resist- 
ance; When  the  dulness  is  but  slight,  it  will  generally  be  perceived 
that  the  sound  is  also  hollow ;  when  the  sound  is  perfectly  duU,  the  full 
and  hollow  tones  cannot  be  appreciated.  When  the  seat  of  the  dis* 
case  is  central,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  roots  of  the  lung,  veiy  extensive 
hepatization  of  the  lung  may  exist  without  alteration  of  the  sound  upon 
percussion. 

Auscultation  during  the  stage  of  engorgement  usually  affords  a 
cradding  sound  to  the  ear,  like  that  which  is  heard  when  one  throws 
salt  into  the  fire,  or  when  a  few  hairs  are  rubbed  between  the  fingers 
before  the  ear.  This  crackling  {Laennec^a  rdle  crepitant),  which  is 
formed  in  the  minute  spaces  of  the  bronchial  terminations  and  pul- 
monary vesicles,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  moist  rdleSj  and,  as  the  fluid  in 
niiich  it  arises  is  extremely  visdd,  it  is  also  the  dryest  of  the  moist  rdles. 
Tlieir  mode  of  origin  perhaps  is,  that  the  vesicular  walls,  which  during 
expiration  became  glued  together,  are  forcibly  separated  by  the  air 
which  enters  upon  inspiration.  As  soon  as  that  portion  of  the  lung 
which  touches  the  thoracic  wall  is  completely  infiltrated,  vesicular  breath- 
ing is  arrested,  as  the  vesides  there  are  impenetrable  to  the  air.  In- 
stead branchial  respiration  is  heard,  that  is  to  say,  we  hear  the  soimd 
which  the  to«nd-firo  movement  of  the  air  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bron- 
dii  18  alwajrn  making,  but  which  is  not  transmitted  to  the  ear  through 
the  healihy  lung,  the  structure  of  which,  consisting  of  alternations  of 
■ir  and  vesicular  wall,  furnishes  a  poor  conducting  mediimi.  When, 
instead  of  this  bad  conductor  of  sound,  a  uniform  medium  lies  between 
the  ear  and  the  bronchi,  these  bronchial  soimds  become  audible ;  always 
provided,  that  the  bronchi  communicate  with  the  trachea,  so  that  the 
air  may  either  pass  to  and  fro  in  them,  or  that  the  air  which  they  already 
contain  may  be  set  in  vibration  with  every  breath.  Moreover,  the  bron- 
chi in  the  condensed  part  of  the  lung  form  better  conductors  of  soimd 
than  those  which  traverse  the  normal  lung.  If  the  bronchi  should  be 
filled  up  by  accumulated  secretion,  as  often  happens  temporarily  in  the 
third  stage  of  pneumonia,  the  bronchial  breathing  ceases,  and  does  not 
again  become  audible  until  the  bronchi  have  become  emptied  by 
coughing. 

Bronchophony  arises  under  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which 
hroncliial  respiration  is  produced.  The  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords 
during  speech  are  conducted  along  the  column  of  air  in  the  larger  bron- 
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chi,  but  are  only  peroeptible  upon  the  sui&ce  of  the  chest  as  an  indi^ 
tinct  buzzing,  as  long  as  the  healthy  puhnonary  substance  lies  betweea 
the  ear  and  the  bronchi;  the  healthy  lung^ubstanoe  beings  as  veknoW) 
a  bad  conductor  of  sound  If  the  parenchyma  become  condensed,  and 
its  transmitting  power  thereby  improved,  the  bronchi  also  beoomiog 
better  conductors  of  soimd,  from  the  thickening  of  surrounding  perta, 
the  soimd  of  the  yoice  in  the  thorax  is  louder,  constituting  ^^braneho- 
pTiony  ;  "  sometimes  a  tolerably  distinct  articulate  sound  is  heard,  which 
is  called  ^^pectoriloquy?'*  If  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  ear  peroeive  ao 
impleasant  jarring  sensation  finom  the  thoiadc  wall,  we  have  the  *^  strong 
bronchophony,"  which  therefore  in  part  means  that  the  ear  when  laid 
upon  the  chest  feels  an  increase  of  the  pectoral  fremitus*  Some- 
times the  voice  as  heard  within  the  chest  has  a  nasal,  bleating  toQe,for 
which  phenomenon  {oBgopfiony)  there  is  no  satisfisK^ry  ezplanatioo« 
Like  the  bronchial  breathing  sound,  bronchophony  ceases  whib  the 
tubes  axe  obstructed  by  secretion,  and  while  theip  communication  with 
the  trachea  is  interrupted.  During  the  process  of  resolution  of  pneu- 
monia, moist  rdlea  are  heard.  Sometimes,  when  the  air  again  begins 
to  enter  the  minuter  bronchi  and  vesicles,  the  rdle  is  extremely  fine,  bat, 
as  the  secretion  has  less  viscidity  than  before,  the  sound  is  not  so  ''diy^ 
as  that  ^  crepitation "  heard  during  the  stage  of  engorgement  This 
sound  is  called  the  crepUatio  redux.  The  rdies  produced  in  the  greater 
bronchi,  under  conditions  like  those  under  which  bronchial  respiiation 
and  bronchophony  arise,  may  become  bronchial  ^^ eonaonant^^  (Scoda) 
and  ^ringing^^  rMes  {Travbe). 

The  pleuritis  whidi  constantiy  accompanies  pneiononia  is  not  sus^ 
ceptible  of  physical  demonstration,  excepting  when  it  causes  a  copious 
effusion.  There  are  scarcely  ever  any  audible  friction-sounds  in  the  fiist 
stage  of  pneumonia,  since  tiie  pleural  8ur£Eioes  rub  together  veiy  littlfit 
if  at  all,  at  that  period.  They  are  heard  somewhat  oftener  during  reso- 
lution, as  the  air  then  reenters  the  vesicles,  and  the  patients  breathe 
with  greater  freedom,  producing  friction  of  the  pleural  folds. 

The  physical  signs  of  a  great  cavity  in  the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  ab- 
scess or  gangrene,  are  identical  with  those  of  a  tubercular  cavity.  For 
a  frirther  description  of  them  we  refer  to  Chapter  XIIL 

Diagnosis. — ^In  children,  and  in  greatiy  prostrated  subjects,  particu- 
larly in  old  men,  pneumonia  is  often  overlooked.  In  children  this  ocoors 
chiefly  when  the  disease  sets  in  with  convulsions  and  a  violent  fever, 
attended  by  very  littie  cough,  as  littie  children  do  not  expectorate^  nor 
know  how  to  tdl  the  seat  of  their  pain.  Dyspnoea  is  then  attributed 
to  the  fever,  and,  if  the  child  have  diarrhoea,  the  fever  is  often  r^aided 
as  a  ^  tooth  fever,'*  with  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  intestinal  muooia 
membrane  \  or,  if  the  bowels  be  confined,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  acute 
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hydrocephalus.  Children  with  violent  fever,  brain-sjinptoms,  and  hur- 
ried respiration,  must  be  frequently  and  carefully  auscultated.  The  riflk 
of  confounding  the  pneumonia  occurring  in  old  and  greatly-depressed 
subjects  with  typhoid  fever  is  guarded  against  by  the  absence  of  the 
tumor  of  the  spleen,  the  eruption,  the  tenderness  in  the  ileocascal  region, 
the  initiatory  chill,  above  dl,  by  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  will  be 
more  appropriately  considered  after  we  have  made  ourselves  familiar 
with  the  qnnptoms  and  course  of  the  latter. 

Valuable  for  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  as  we  have  seen  physical 
examination  of  die  chest  to  be,  it  nevertheless  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  more  than  the  existence  of  infiltration  and  filling  of  the  air- 
vesides.  The  character  of  the  infiltration  is  to  be  ascertained  fiK)m  the 
history  of  the  caseii 

Pbognobis. — ^The  prognosis,  first  of  all,  must  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disease.  Double  pneumonia  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
dreaded  form.  The  prognosis,  however,  depends  much  more  upon  the 
accompanying  fever,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  exhaustion  £rom  fever  ter- 
minating in  general  palsy  is  the  cause  of  death  in  the  majority  of  fatal 
casesL  An  elevation  of  temperature  above  106^  F.,  an  increase  in  the 
frequence  of  the  pulse  above  one  hundred  and  tweniy  beats,  renders 
the  prognosis  bad. 

Pneumonia  is  an  extremely  dangerous  disease  to  aged  persons  and 
to  drunkards,  owing  to  their  intolerance  of  even  moderate  degrees  of 
fever;  and  while  but  a  small  proportion  of  middleaged  patients  die  of 
it,  the  mortality  from  this  disease  among  old  people  amounts  to  between 
sixty  and  seventy  per  cent 

Complications  of  pneumonia  with  tuberculosis,  disease  of  the  heart, 
Brigfat'a  disease,  as  weU  as  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  and  pericar- 
ditiSy  sfaonld  cause  us  to  fear  an  unfiivorable  result 

Among  the  individual  symptoms,  the  sputum  furnishes  a  dew  to  the 
pzognofiis.  The  absence  of  all  sputa  must,  in  the  beginning,  be  regarded 
as  unfavorable,  as  must  also  the  appearance  of  very  dark,  brownish-red 
(prune-juioe)  expectoration.  This  signifies  a  poor  state  of  nutrition  and 
fngility  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and^  as  a  rule,  denotes  a  cachectic 
condition  of  the  individual.  Very  copious  liquid  cedematous  sputa  are 
ominous  of  eviL  Scanty  expectoration  during  resolution  of  pneumonia, 
if  the  dniness  continue  to  disappear,  is  of  smaller  importance;  but  ab- 
sence of  expectoration,  accompanied  by  gurgling  sounds  in  the  chest, 
signify  palsy  of  the  bronchi,  cedema  of  the  lung,  and  approaching  disso- 
lution* Ddirium  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  a  matter  of  no 
grarlty,  and  is  due  to  the  derangement  of  nutrition  in  the  brain,  or  to 
*he  high  temperature  of  the  blood  which  flows  through  the  brain.    At 
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a  later  period  it  often  accompanies  exhaustion,  so  that,  when  it  is  po 
sistent  and  intense,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  an  ad jnamio  condi* 
tion,  and  hence  may  furnish  grounds  for  alarm.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
entire  train  of  symptoms  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  **ne^ 
vous'^  (typhoid).  It  has  already  been  stated  that  drowsiness,  transient 
twitchings,  or  palsy,  are  dangerous  signs. 

Finally,  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  sequelas  of  pneumonia.  A 
transition  firom  tiie  stage  of  hepatization  into  that  of  purulent  infiltra- 
tion is  of  £Eur  more  unfieivorable  augury  than  the  termination  by  lique£u> 
tion  and  absorption.  The  formation  of  an  abscess,  caseous  infiltra^ 
tion  of  the  exudation,  and  gangrene,  make  the  prognosis  more  and 
more  grave. 

Treatment. — ^The  indicatio  causalis  cannot  be  met  in  the  ma- 
jority  of  cases,  inasmuch  as  almost  every  pneumonia  arises  £rom 
unknown  atmospheric  or  telluric  influences.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
highly  injudicious  to  treat  a  patient  with  pneumonia  by  dia- 
phoresis, under  the  assumption  that  he  had  ^  taken  cold."  Ex* 
perience  teaches  that  in  many  instances  when  the  sweating  is 
abimdant  throughout  the  attack,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  espe* 
dally  severe. 

With  regard  to  the  indicatio  morbi,  we  must  not  foiget|  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  natural  comse  of  pneumonia  is  more  decidedly  cyclical 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  disease,  and  that,  left  to  itself  in  a  vigoh 
ous  patient,  if  uncomplicated,  and  of  moderate  intensity,  it  almost  always 
ends  in  recovery.  This  fietct  has  not  been  known  imtil  recently.  Wc 
have  to  thank  the  so<»lled  expectant  mode  of  treatment  of  the  Vienna 
school  and  the  success  of  the  homoeopaths  for  this  important  discovery, 
from  which  the  following  rules  are  to  be  drawn.  Simple  pneumonia 
attacking  persons  previously  in  good  health  requires  no  more  actire 
treatment  than  does  eiysipelas,  smaU-pox,  measles,  or  other  diseases  of 
cyclical  course,  provided  only  that  the  extent  of  the  disease  be  mod- 
erate, and  that  there  be  no  complication.  Indeed,  it  has  been  proved 
that,  unless  warranted  by  special  indications,  active  interference  has  an 
unfiivorable  effect  upon  the  course  of  pneumonia;  and  Dietl  is  right  in 
affirming  that  this  disease,  when  treated  by  bleeding,  more  oflen  termi- 
nates fiettally  than  where  no  venesection  has  been  employed.  It  is  quite 
a  different  matter  to  compare  the  cases  in  which  we  bleed,  not  heeoMC 
of  pneumonia^  but  in  spite  of  pneumonia^  and  for  fear  of  certain  com- 
plications, with  those  cases  in  which,  upon  principle,  blood-letting  is 
never  practised. 

The  number  of  bleedings  which  used  to  be  practised  by  JBouiOaud 
and  other  disciples  of  the  ^saignie  conpmircoup^  school,  likewise 
tends  to  support  the  experience  of  Zouis^  Dietl^  and  others,  that  bleedlnpf 
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«  no  specific^  and  tliat  it  does  not  eren  cut  the  process  short  In  &ct, 
the  bleedings  had  to  be  repeated  and  continued  until  the  third,  fifth,  or 
seventh  day — ^that  is  to  say,  nntil  the  tenninal  day  arrived — ^when  the 
cycle  of  the  pneumonic  process  was  complete. 

Whichever  one  of  the  current  theories  upon  inflammation  we  maj 
adopt,  none  of  them  even  partially  upholds  the  efficacy  of  venesection 
in  pneumonia.  The  &ct  is,  imfortunately,  forgotten,  that  the  most  in 
tense  hyperaemia,  by  itself^  caimot  occasion  croupous  inflammation ;  that 
the  enlargement  and  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  which  we  see  in  valvulai 
disease  of  the  heart,  although  they  may  cause  splenification  and  oedema, 
never  produce  croup  of  the  air-vesidea  The  subject  of  venesection 
can  be  more  appropriately  discussed  while  considering  the  symptomatic 
indications  for  treatment,  under  which  head  it,  strictly  speaking,  belongs. 

I  have  made  extensive  employment  of  cold  in  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia,  and,  relying  upon  a  large  number  of  very  fJEivorable  results, 
can  recommend  this  procedure.  In  all  cases  I  cover  the  chest  of  the 
patient,  and  the  affected  side  in  particular,  with  cloths  which  have  been 
dipped  in  cold  water  and  well  wrung  out  The  compresses  must  be 
repeated  evexy  five  minutes.  Unpleasant  as  this  procedure  is  in  almost 
all  cases,  yet  even  after  a  few  hours  the  patients  assure  me  that  they 
fed  a  material  relief.  The  pain,  the  dyspnoea,  and  often  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  are  reduced.  Sometimes  the  temperature  goes  down  an  entire 
degree.  My  patients  often  retain  this  surprising  condition  of  improve- 
ment throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  attack,  so  that  their  outward 
symptoms  would  hardly  lead  one  to  imagine  the  grave  internal  disorder. 
The  relatives  of  the  patient,  too,  who  do  not  fiul  to  perceive  the  im« 
provement,  now  readily  assist  in  the  treatment  to  which  at  first  they 
were  opposed  In  a  few  cases,  and  only  in  a  few,  the  use  of  cold  affords 
no  relief^  and  the  troublesome  manipulation  for  its  application  increases 
the  distress  of  the  suffereis  so  much  that  they  refuse  to  keep  it  up.  In 
such  cases  I  have  not  insisted  upon  the  further  application  of  cold. 

In  the  hospital  at  Prague  every  pneumonia  is  treated  with  cold  com- 
presses, and,  according  to  the  statements  of  Smoier^  it  is  exceptional  for 
a  patient  not  to  fed  material  relief  from  this  treatment  As,  however, 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  cutting  short  a  pneumonia  by  means  of  cold 
applications,  I  should  only  ascribe  a  palliative  influence  to  their  use, 
had  not  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  many  instances  been  decidedly 
shortened  and  the  convalescence  hastened  by  means  of  their  energetic 
and  methodical  employment;  In  &ct,  in  but  few  cases  have  we  seen 
the  disease  dday  its  departure  until  the  seventh  day.  Many  have  im* 
proved  on  the  fifth,  and  a  very  large  number  as  early  as  the  third  day ; 
nay^  I  have  repeatedly  found  it  impossible  to  keep  patients  with  recent 
pneumonia  in  hospital  for  a  longer  period  than  a  week.    Cold  is  rightly 
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and  inhalation  of  chloroform.  By  means  of  each  of  these  agents,  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  temperature  can  be  reduced,  and  the  fever 
moderated;  but  they  have  no  immediate  local  influence.  The  use 
of  tartaxvemetic  has  of  late  fallen  somewhat  into  discredit  Mj  re- 
cent experiments  with  quinine  show  that,  in  cases  of  danger  from  exces- 
sive fever,  quinine  should  be  given  in  two-grain  doses  eveiy  two  hours; 
or,  what  is  better,  in  two  or  three  ten-grain  doses  at  short  intervals. 

According  to  Biermer^  veratrin  (a  remedy  spoken  of  by  Vogt  as  a 
very  effective  antipyretic)  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  diminishing 
the  pulse-rate,  and  reducing  the  temperature  in  pneumonia.  Indeed, 
JBiermer^  Mockery  and  others,  claim  for  it  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
pneumonic  process  itself,  and  maintain  that,  in  certain  recent  cases, 
the  disease  has  been  eradicated  by  its  use.  Veratrin  has  this  advantage 
over  digitalis,  that  it  operates  more  promptly,  both  upon  pulse  and 
temperature,  and  is  less  apt  to  act  cumulatively.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  reduction  of  the  temperature  and  lowering  of  the  pulse  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  the  exhibition  of  doses  so  large  as  to  cause  symp' 
toms  of  poisoning,  vomiting,  purging,  and  great  prostration.  Of  pure 
veratrin,  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  for  a  dose— of  the 
resin,  veratri  viridis,  one-sixth  of  a  grain.  Of  the  tincture,  from  four 
to  eight  drops  may  be  taken  every  three  hours  in  a  mucilaginous  ve- 
hicle. Modem  experience  fully  warrants  its  use  in  recent  cases  and 
robust  subjects. 

In  most  cases  of  pneumonia  all  the  above-named  measures  are  su* 
perfluous,  and  the  patient  will  soon  improve  under  cold  compresses 
and  a  placebo  of  gum-water ;  still,  the  better  we  remember  the  indi* 
cation  for  active  treatment,  the  greater  our  success  will  be. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  often  demand  measures  the 
physiological  operation  of  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  all  those 
hitherto  described.  We  have  seen  that  an  excessive  exudation,  a  pro- 
traction of  the  pneumonic  fever,  or,  independently  of  either  of  these, 
a  debilitated  state  of  constitution  prior  to  the  attack,  may  give  rise 
to  a  state  of  the  most  complete  adynamia ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  this  ex- 
haustion that  most  people  succumb  who  die  of  pneumonia.  The  feeble 
contractions  of  the  heart  tend  to  produce  new  dangers  &om  passive 
oedema  of  the  lung,  and  commencing  palsy  of  the  bronchial  muscles 
embarrasses  the  evacuation  of  the  bronchL  Stimulants  must  now  be 
administered;  the  heart  is  to  be  excited  into  energetic  action;  the 
contractile  power  of  the  bronchial  muscles  must  be  raised*  Fruitless  as 
their  extensive  employment  often  is  in  other  diseases,  from  the  transi* 
tory  character  of  their  action,  yet  stimulants  may  produce  very  gratify- 
mg  results  if  given  in  oases  where  symptoms  of  exhaustion  arise  while 
the  pneumonic  process  is  still  incomplete.    By  giving  large  doses 
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of  camphor,  musk,  and  strong  wine,  we  often  are  aole,  for  about  twenty- 
four  or  thirtj-six  hours,  to  support  the  action  of  the  heart,  arrest  the 
prepress  of  the  oedema,  and  feMsilitate  expectoration.  For  this  purpose 
Benzoic  acid  (gpr.  v,  every  two  or  three  hours)  is  particularly  recom- 
mended. The  treatment  of  all  cases  of  pneumonia  by  alcohol,  as  pro- 
posed by  Toddj  is  not  approved. 

Ciompensation  for  waste  of  the  body  by  fever  is  of  far  greater  im 
portance  than  the  use  of  stimulants.     Do  not  carry  the  antiphlogistic 
diet  too  far,  especially  in  depraved  constitutions  and  enfeebled  per- 
sons, but,  as  soon  as  distinct  indications  of  asthenia  begin  to  appear, 
in  addition  to  the  wine,  give  concentrated  broths,  milk,  eta 

The  bold  administration  of  the  preparations  of  quinine  and  iron  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  these  cases.  JRademacher^s  tincture  of  iron  is 
espedaUy  applicable  (  ^  ss  to  §  vj  water.  S.  |  ss — two  hours).  Thereis 
no  form  of  pneumonia  which,  in  the  sense  of  Hademacher^  ^'  eine  Eisen- 
affection  des  gesammt  organismus  darstellty''  but  an  impoverishment  of 
the  blood  often  sets  in  during  the  disease,  the  obviation  of  which  is 
quite  as  well  promoted  by  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations  as  is  the 
duonic  deterioration  of  the  blood  in  chlorosis.  A  physiological  explana- 
tion of  the  imdoubted  usefulness  of  the  preparations  of  iron  in  chronic 
and  acute  impoverishment  of  the  blood  has  not  as  yet  been  found.  We 
only  know  that,  not  only  is  the  iron  of  the  blood  increased  in  amount^ 
but  the  protein  substances,  particularly  the  globulin  of  the  blood,  whose 
quantity  always  imdergoes  diminution,  increases  again  under  the  use  of 
iron.  We  shall  easily  convince  ourselves  that  the  action  of  the  ferru- 
ginous preparations  in  acute  impoverishment  of  the  blood  is  quite  as 
great  as  in  chronic  anaemia,  if  we  use  them  with  sufficient  boldness  in 
cases  of  exhausting  pneumonic  and  pleuritic  exudation ;  and,  without 
assenting  to  the  principles  of  Mademacher^  we  cannot  deny  the  success 
which  his  school  has  attained  by  the  use  of  iron  in  acute  febrile  diseases. 
Unfortunately,  if  diairhcea  exist,  they  are  not  well  borne. 

The  employment  of  stimulants,  generous  diet,  and  the  preparations 
of  quinine  and  iron,  may  be  indicated  from  the  very  outset  of  ike  attack, 
when  an  adynamic  state  develops  early,  as  in  the  case  of  old  persons,  or 
of  oachedic  subjects ;  and  it  must  be  r^arded  as  a  serious  blunder  if  a 
physician,  who,  by  his  stethoscope,  has  recognized  pneumonia  in  a  sup- 
posed  ^  gastric ''  or  nervous  influenza,  should  proceed  to  treat  the  malady 
upon  ^antiphlogistio'*  principles.  Local  blood-letting,  by  means  ot 
leeches  or  cups,  must  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  where  the  pain  is  not 
aitigated  by  the  employment  of  cold,  or  when  the  patient  cannot  bear, 
or  win  not  submit  to  the  latter.  It  almost  always  mitigates  the  pain, 
and  as  pain  is  not  only  a  troublesome  symptom,  but  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  disturbance  of  respiration,  its  removal  may  have  a  beneficial  effect 
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upon  tae  progress  of  the  disease.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  better  not 
to  employ  cutaneous  irritants,  whether  dnapisms  or  blisters,  at  all,  or  as 
least  not  until  a  late  period,,  when  resolution  is  going  on  too  dowty. 
Finally,  if  the  patient  be  plagued  by  cough  or  restlessness,  or  by  sleep" 
less  nights,  the  indicatio  symptomatica  may  require  the  use  of  narootics, 
and  we  must  not  fear  to  administer  a  Dover's  powder  at  night  under 
these  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  perastenoe  of  the  fever. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CATARRHAL  PNEUMONIA — BBONCHOPNBUHONIA. 

Etiology. — ^The  catarrhal  process  is  a  form  of  disease  peculiar  to 
the  mucous  membranes,  and,  as  no  mucous  membrane  with  mucous 
glands  exists  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  the  name  ditarrhal  pneumonit 
is  not  quite  applicable  to  the  disease  in  question.  Nevertheless,  as 
catarrhal  pneumonia  never  arises  unless  preceded  by  catarrhal  broih 
chitis,  and  as  its  characteristic  patholo^cal  alterations  are  entirely 
analogous  to  those  of  bronchial  catarrh,  we  shall  retain  the  generallj 
adopted  title.  In  many  cases  catarrhal  pneumonia  arises  solely  throu^ 
the  extension  of  the  morbid  process  from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane into  the  air  vesicles.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  how* 
sver,  this  disease  develops  in  pulmonary  tissue  which  has  already  col- 
lapsed, a  drcumstance  which  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  ool- 
lapse  of  the  air-cells  essentially  feivors  its  occurrence.  It  is  not  8a^ 
prising,  moreover,  that  the  capillaries  of  the  alveolar  wall,  when  lib- 
erated from  the  pressure  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the  vesicles,  should  be- 
come enlarged  and  surcharged  with  blood,  nor  that  after  long  persist- 
ence  of  this  capillary  hypersemia,  it  should  be  attended  by  augmented 
transudation  and  copious  cell-formation.  Now  these  are  the  veiy 
alterations  which  the  anatomical  appearances  of  catarrhal  pneumonia 
present 

This  disease  is  most  commonly  observed  as  a  oomplication  of 
measles,  and  of  whooping-cough ;  but  the  reason  for  this  seems  to  be 
simply,  that  capillary  bronchitis  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  latter  complaints  than  in  healthy  children.  Causes  of 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  other  than  those  from  which  capillaiy  brondiitis 
and  collapse  of  the  lung  ori^nate,  are  unknown.  We  may  very 
properly  call  it  a  disease  of  childhood,  as  it  is  in  children  that  cajnl- 
lary  bronchitis,  and  its  sequel,  partial  pulmonary  collapse— the  pre- 
cursors and  initial  stages,  as  it  were,  of  catarrhal  pueumonia — are  most 
commonly  seen. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^Wliile  croupous  pneumonia  extends, 
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18  a  rule,  throughout  an  entiie  lobe  of  a  long,  or  at  least  throughout  n 
laige  portion  of  a  lobe,  catairhal  pneumonia  almost  always  remains 
limited  to  single  lobuli,  and  henoe  has  also  obtained  the  names  of 
lobular,  disseminated,  insular  pneumonia,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
lobar  or  croupous  pneumonia. 

If  the  process  have  developed  in  the  midst  of  pulmonary  tissue 
which  contains  air,  we  observe  in  the  affected  lung  distinct  scattered  fum 
points  corresponding  to  the  inflamed  lobuli,  which  lie  chiefly  upon  the 
periphery  of  the  lung,  and  are  then  distinctly  wedge-shaped.  Their 
sur&oes  lie  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the  surrounding  parts.  At  first 
they  are  of  a  bluish  red;  later,  if  the  transudation  and  cell-growth 
predominate,  they  have  a  lighter  and  more  grayish  color.  Upon  sec- 
tion, the  surfiace  presents  a  smooth  homogeneous  appearance,  and 
there  are  none  of  the  granulations  characteristic  of  croupous  pneumo- 
nia. Upon  lateral  pressure  upon  the  inflamed  spot,  there  flows  over 
the  out  surface  an  opaque  liquid,  at  first  bloody,  and  afterward  pale-gray 
m  color,  in  which,  under  the  microscope,  we  may  see  numerous  cells, 
some  of  them  already  in  a  state  of  fatty  metamorphosis.  In  a  more 
advanced  stage,  these  inflammatoiy  centres  undergo  the  same  changes 
whidi  we  have  described  as  taking  place  in  the  spots  enclosed  in  col- 
lapsed pulmonary  tissue.  The  gradual  transition  of  atelectasis  into 
catarrhal  pneumonia  has  recently  been  studied  and  described  with 
accuracy  by  BarteU  and  Ziemasen,  These  observers  agree  in  rep- 
resenting that  the  collapsed  portions  of  lung  exhibit  alteration  of 
structure  even  when  the  collapse  is  quite  recent.  In  slighter  cases, 
this  alteration  is  limited  to  the  lower  sharp  edge  of  the  limgs,  and  to 
a  vertical  stripe  about  two  inches  wide  at  their  posterior  edge  upon 
either  side.  In  severer  and  more  protracted  cases,  the  entire  lower 
lobes  of  each  side  are  involved,  the  process  sometimes  extending  as 
fu  as  the  back  and  inner  side  of  the  upper  lobes.  An  attempt  to 
inflate  them  will  succeed;  but  an  unusual  amount  of  force  is  requisite 
for  the  purpose ;  and  the  reinflated  portion  does  not  resume  its  former 
pink  color,  but  becomes  of  a  deep  scarlet  or  vermilion  red,  a  proof 
that  the  blood  in  it  has  increased  considerably  in  quantity.  When 
the  collapse  is  of  long  standing,  the  collapsed  parts  become  more  vo- 
luminous and  resistant,  and  we  find  in  them  separate  compact  knots  of 
irregular  form  and  size.  If  we  now  inflate  the  lung,  these  knots 
remain  xmchanged  while  the  surrounding  parts  expand  and  fill  with 
air.  Upon  section  we  constantly  find  in  the  centre  of  these  spots  a 
dilated  bronchiole  filled  with  tenacious  secretion.  The  cut  surface 
resembles  that  of  the  spots  of  catarrhal  inflammation  in  the  uncollapsed 
•uog^ubstance  (see  above).  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  numer- 
ous small  centres  of  infiltration  often  coalesce  into  voluminous  masses 
U 
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of  induration,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lun^; 
exhibits  a  brownish-red,  compact,  but  friable  infiltration,  out  of  which 
only  small  quantities  of  purulent  but  adhesive  liquid  can  be  expressed. 
If  the  disease  be  of  still  longer  standing,  we  find  that  the  color  of  the 
dark-brown  infiltration  has  gradually  fieuled  firom  the  centre  toward  the 
peripheiy,  so  that  the  middle  assumes  a  grayish  appearance,  its  finn* 
ness  being  at  the  same  time  materially  diminished,  Upon  mioxnoopic 
examination,  we  perceive  a  further  advance  in  the  £atty  degeneration 
of  the  cellular  elements,  and  a  large  admixture  of  granular  multinodear 
cells  (pus-cells).  The  alterations  which  we  have  just  described  are 
analogous  to  those  of  red  hepatization  and  piurulent  infiltration  with 
which  we  have  become  acquainted  as  stages  of  croupous  pnemnoiuA; 
although  fibrinous  exudation  never  accompanies  the  oeU-growth  in 
catarrhal  pneumonia.  Abscesses  may  form  as  one  of  the  rarer  sequefae  of 
this  disease,  while  caseous  infiltration  is  a  far  more  common  result  of 
this  disorder  than  of  croupous  pneumonia.  Finally,  catarrhal  pneumoiUA 
often  results  in  neoplastic  formation  of  connective  tissue  with  coo* 
secutive  wasting  and  shrinking  of  the  parenchjrma.  At  all  events, 
Bartda^  in  a  series  of  cases,  in  which  the  disease  had  run  a  more  duooic 
cx)urse  than  usual,  foimd,  instead  of  the  changes  described  above,  t]iai 
large  portions  of  the  lower  lobes  had  acquired  a  pale,  bloodless,  strik- 
ingly compact  and  firm  consistence.  The  cut  surfieMe  also  showed  a 
pale-blue  color,  and  presented  a  homogeneous,  smooth,  dry  appeanaoe. 
The  parts  of  the  lung  thus  altered  could  not  be  inflated.  The  broDciu 
were  filled  by  yellowish  caseous  plugs.  The  most  striking  pwit  was 
the  great  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  condensed 
portions  were  traversed  by  thick  grayish-white  cords,  and  bands  of 
connective  tissue,  which  ran  in  different  directions,  crossing  one  another 
repeatedly,  and  forming  a  well-defined  network.  This  termination  of 
catarrhal  pneumonia  is  analogous  to  the  induration  which  we  have 
dp.sGribed  as  occurring  in  croupous  pneumonia. 

Symftomb  akd  Coubse. — ^It  is  difficult  to  draw  up  a  oomprehen- 
sive  picture  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  as  the  disease  is  never  of  primaiy 
origin,  but  always  supervenes  upon  a  catarrhal  bronchitis  or  a  collapse 
of  the  lung  proceeding  from  bronchitis,  and  its  only  symptoms  consist 
in  modifications  more  or  less  distinct  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
by  which  it  has  been  preceded.  With  the  exception  of  the  phyacal 
signs,  which,  however,  are  not  always  characteristic,  the  kind  and  man- 
ner of  the  cough  and  the  character  of  the  fever  furnish  the  most  im- 
portant data  for  the  recognition  of  the  complication  which  has  set  in. 
It  is  highly  suspicious  if  the  sick  child  fear  to  cough,  or  when  we  find, 
by  its  complaints,  or,  in  a  very  young  child,  by  the  distressed  expreasion 
of  its  countenance,  during  coughing,  that  coughing  gives  it  pain,     W« 
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hare  already  stated,  while  speaking  of  whoopingKX>iigh,  that  the  cessa- 
tiom  of  the  protracted  ooughing^pells  and  the  oocuirence,  in  their  stead, 
of  short,  harsh,  painful  ^  hacks,''  are  veiy  serious  symptoms ;  but,  in 
the  catarrh  of  measles,  and  in  a  genuine  capillary  brondiitis,  attentive 
obsenrers  will  rarely  miss  the  modification  of  the  cough  just  mentioned* 
A  £act  established  by  Ziemssen  is  of  great  diagnostic  value,  namely, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  body  always  becomes  elevated  upon  the 
supervention  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  upon  a  catarrhal  bronchitis. 
WhOe  the  temperature  of  the  body,  according  to  Ziemssenj  seldom 
reaches  the  height  of  102.2°  F.  in  simple  capillary  bronchitis,  upon  the 
development  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia,  it  often  mounts,  in  a  few  hours, 
to  105°  F.  and  sometimes  still  higher.    At  the  same  lime  the  pulse 
becomes  more  firequent,  the  face  redder,  and  the  child  evinces  great 
terror  and  restlessness,  or,  in  severe  cases,  soon  fedls  into  a  state  of 
apathy  and  sonmolenoe.    Upon  examining  the  chest  of  a  child  suf< 
fering  horn  measles,  whooping-cou^  or  gtouine  bronchial  catarrh, 
whose  cough  has  begun  to  grow  painful,  or  whose  fever  has  suddenly 
grown  waree,  or  in  whom  intense  fever  has  arisen  where  none  has  pre- 
viously existed,  we  must  not  expect  for  the  first  day  or  two  to  discover 
the  characteristio  physical  signs  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.    When  the 
pneumonic  spots  are  sinrounded  by  healthy  parenchyma,  and  are  of  no 
veiy  great  magnitude,  neither  auscultation  nor  percussion  furnishes  any 
diagnosiac  data  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  complaint  have  developed  from  an  extensive  atelec- 
tasis in  a  few  days,  an  adept  in  percussion  will  find  a  dulness,  which  is 
almost  always  symmetrical,  ascending  posteriorly  upon  both  sides  of 
the  spinal  column  in  a  narrow  stripe,  which  is  characteristic  of  it,  and 
which  does  not  extend  toward  the  lateral  regions  of  the  thorax  until  a 
late  period.    As  the  collapsed  portion  of  the  lung  at  first  presents  but 
a  thin  layer,  void  of  air,  we  must  percuss  with  feeble,  short  stroke,  in 
order  to  recognize  the  dulness.    The  pectoral  fremitus  and  the  respi- 
ratory sounds  are  not  as  yet  altered.    At  most,  the  rhonchi  and  r^Ues 
ot  the  capillaxy  bronchitis,  in  the  vidniiy  of  the  collapsed  region,  are 
somewhat  less  loud  and  less  distinctly  audible  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  lung.    Should  the  collapse  extend,  and  should  the  collapsed  part 
become  more  voluminous  and  dense,  thedulness  becomes  more  distinct, 
extends  more  outwardly,  the  pectoral  firemitus  becomes  stronger.    The 
bceaihing  is  bronchial,  any  r<l^  which  may  be  heard  have  a  ringing  char- 
acter ;  in  brief,  the  signs  of  auscultation  and  percussion  are  now  iden* 
tical  with  those  of  a  croupous  pneumonia  at  the  stage  of  hepatization. 
Tf  not  called  to  see  the  side  child  until  this  period,  it  may  be  difficult  and 
ereo  impossible  to  decide  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  croupous  pneu- 
monia or  with  an  extensive  catarrhal  inflammation  of  collapsed  lung. 
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(Physical  exploration,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  never  g^vea  inf(»^ 
mation  as  to  the  quality  of  the  condensation  of  a  lung,  or  of  efiusioii 
mto  the  pleura.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  malady  £rom  its  commeneement,  the  dis* 
tinction  between  the  two  is,  as  a  rule,  easy :  as  the  occurrence  oi 
double  symmetrical  condensation  and  the  tardy  lateral  extension  of  the 
naiTOW  condensed  stripes  indicate  collapse  of  the  lung  and  catanhau 
pneumonia ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  condensation  at  first  confined 
to  one  side,  and,  afterward,  spreading  over  the  whole  of  one  of  the 
pulmonary  lobes,  denotes  croupous  inflammation  of  the  lung. 

The  progress  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  sometimes,  although  DOt 
often,  a  very  acute  one.  Hie  disease  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days, 
especially  if  it  attack  feeble  children.  In  such  an  event  the  counte- 
nance, previously  red,  becomes  pale  and  livid.  The  lips  assume  a 
bluish  hue ;  the  eyes  grow  dull  and  lustreless ;  the  restlessness  gitea 
place  to  apathy,  and  to  a  continually  augmenting  somnolence.  Owing 
to  the  serious  disturbance  of  respiration,  the  pemidoua  effects  of 
incomplete  oxygenation  and  overcharge  of  the  blood  with  carbonic 
acid  soon  become  apparent.  It  is  also  rare  for  a  rapid  resolution  to 
occur  in  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and,  even  when  it  does  take  place,  the 
sudden  decline  of  the  fever  so  characteristic  of  croupous  pneumonia 
is  scarcely  ever  seen;  so  that,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  termination 
of  the  attack  by  a  lysis  or  a  crisis  may  decide  the  question  as 
to  the  distinction  between  catarrhal  and  croupous  pneumonia. 
It  is  much  more  common  for  catarrhal  pneinnonia  to  take  on  a 
subacute,  and  even  chronic  course.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
cases  which  set  in  upon  a  whooping-cough  or  chronic  catarrhal  bron- 
chitis. Here,  as  a  rule,  not  only  does  the  consolidation  form  slowly 
and  gradually,  but  it  continues  stationary  with  great  persistence  often 
for  many  weeks.  The  child  becomes  extremely  emaciated,  until  death 
finally  ensues  with  the  symptoms  above  ^ven ;  or,  perhaps^  after  hope 
has  almost  ceased,  resolution  of  the  infiltration  and  complete  recovery 
follow. 

Tubercular  infiltration,  abscess,  and  induration  of  the  limgs  following 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  present  the  same  symptoms  as  when  they  appear 
as  sequeliB  of  croupous  inflammation  of  the  lung. 

Tbeathent. — ^It  is  easy  to  imderstand  that  if^  in  the  course  of 
capillary  bronchitis,  the  disease  extend  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bronchi  into  the  air-cells,  producing  catarrhal  pneumonia,  the  same 
general  directions  already  given  will  apply  for  the  treatment  of  thii 
disease.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  local  and  genera) 
blood-letting.  According  to  the  recent  experience  of  JBatiels  and 
Ziefnssen^  the  latter  never  proves  of  service,  and  often  does  con 
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iiderable  harm  bj  reducing  the  strength  of  the  patient,  lowering  the 
eneigy  of  the  inspirations,  and  thus  tending  to  encourage  the  spread 
of  pulmonarj  collapse;  and  here  I  will  again  brieflj  call  to  mind  the 
value  of  emetics^  tranaitoiy  as  it  maj  be,  and  the  frequent  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  their  use.  It  has  been  of  great  interest  to  me,  that  both 
Bartels  and  Ziemssen  strongly  commend  the  application  of  cold  com- 
presses to  the  chest  (proposed  by  me  in  croupous  pneumonia),  as  by 
iar  the  most  efficient  mode  of  treatment. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

CHBONIC    INTERSTITIAL    PNEUMONIA. — INDURATION    OP    THE    LUNCh 

BRONCHISCTATIC  CAYITIES. 

EnoLOGT. — ^The  lung,  when  healthy,  has  but  little  connective  tis- 
sue in  its  composition.  A  portion  of  this  combines  with  numerous 
elastic  fibres  to  form  the  pulmonary  air-cells ;  another  portion  serves 
to  bind  together  the  lobules,  while  a  third  belongs  to  the  walls  of  the 
blood-yessels  and  bronchi  There  is  a  laige  dass  of  cases  in  which, 
instead  of  these  mere  rudiments  of  connective  tissue,  we  find  large 
sections  of  the  lung  converted  into  a  callous,  fibrous  mass,  the  product 
of  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  frequent  of  diseases. 

In  chronic  pneumonia  there  is  no  free  exudation  either  into  the  air- 
cells,  or  their  interstices,  excepting  in  that  form  of  the  affection  known 
as  caseous  infiltration,  of  which  we  shall  speak  by-and-by,  while  treat- 
ing of  pulmonaiy  oonsiunption.  While  in  croupous  and  catarrhal 
pneumonia  the  pulmonary  tissues  themselves  suffer  little  or  no  nutri- 
tive disturbance,  in  the  form  of  inflammation  at  present  under  con- 
sideration it  is  precisely  this  pulmonary  intercellular  and  interlobular 
connective  tissue  which  is  attacked.  Tlie  process  consists  in  a  hyper- 
plasia of  the  connective  tissue,  resulting  in  an  augmentation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  and  in  a  diminution  of  its  cavities  for  the  recep- 
tion of  air.  The  newly-formed  material,  by  which  the  lung  is  solidified, 
then  undergoes  further  changes,  as  do  all  other  neoplastic  formations 
of  cconective  tissue  arising  from  inflammation.  At  first  soft  and  filled 
with  blood,  it  afterward  contracts,  and  is  transformed  into  a  callous, 
bloodless  substance,  occupying  a  smaller  amoimt  of  space  than  was 
formerly  filled  by  the  healtiiy  lung. 

Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  scarcely  ever  occurs  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  primary  disease.  Even  in  the  interesting  cases  observed  to 
fallow  the  inhalation  of  iron  or  coal-dust,  the  induration  is  not  a  direct 
result  of  such  inhalation  of  irritating  substances,  but  only  appears 
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Booondarilj,  as  a  consequence  of  the  bronchitis  induced  hy  the  irri* 
tant: 

1.  We  have  seen  that  interstitial  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  complh 
cations  of  prolonged  croupous  or  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  longs, 
and  that  it  results  in  induration  of  the  latter. 

2.  Simple  coUapse  of  the  lung  appears  sometimes  to  give  rise  to  an 
mflammatoiy  proliferation  of  the  interstitial  substance,  resulting  in  in« 
duration  of  the  lung. 

3.  The  deposit  of  tubercle,  and  especiaUj  the  softening  of  tubercu- 
lous deposits,  cancer  of  the  lung,  heemorrhagio  infarctions,  puhnonaiy 
apoplexy,  and  pulmonary  abscess,  all  produce  interstitial  pneumooia 
with  *'  nutritive  "  exudation  (  Virc?Kno),  It  is  thus  that  the  capsules 
of  connective  tissue  are  found,  which  separate  the  products  and  residue 
of  the  processes,  above  named,  from  the  healthy  lung. 

4.  Interstitial  pneumonia  not  unfrequently  forms  a  complicaticNi  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  when  it  first  involves  the  parts  immediately  around 
the  bronchus,  but  may  extend  thence,  forming  extensive  solidification 
of  the  lung. 

The  occurrence  of  bronchiectasis  as  a  result  of  chronic  inteisUtial 
pneumonia  is  easy  of  explanation.  The  space  created  in  the  thorax 
by  contraction  of  the  lung  must  be  compensated  for  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  thoracic  wall  sinks  in  as  &r  as  it  is  possible  tot  it  to 
yield ;  but,  firom  the  structure  of  the  chest,  this  collapse  is  restricted 
within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  so  that  a  vacuum  would  form  within 
its  cavity  were  it  not  that  the  bronchi  become  dilated  by  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  process  is  usually  described  as  if  the  contract* 
ing  tissue  of  the  lung  exerted  a  traction  upon  the  bronchial  wall,  thus 
ililiLting  the  tubes  into  spacious  canals  and  extensive  cavities.  But 
the  extra  bronchial  traction,  which  the  contracting  connective  tissue 
exercises  upon  the  bronchial  wall,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  bronbhtectasis. 
The  discovery  of  difiuse  or  sacculated  dilatations  in  the  midst  of  tissue 
which  is  simply  collapsed,  or  which  still  contains  air,  compels  us  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  some  cases  of  bronchiectasis  to  other  sources. 
Unfortunately,  the  condition  in  question  is  an  extremely  complicated 
one ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  work  of  JBtermer  upon  the  patho* 
geny  and  anatomy  of  bronchial  dilatation,  its  origin  is,  as  yet,  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  explained.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
by  briefly  stating  that,  in  some  cases,  probably  the  odibre  of  the  bron* 
chus  is  enlarged  by  the  pressure  of  stagnant  secretion  upon  its  inner 
Burface,  especially  when  the  resilience  of  the  bronchial  wall  is  impaired. 
In  other  cases  bronchiectasis,  perhaps,  is  a  result  of  atmospheric  pres* 
Biupe  during  the  act  of  inspiration,  in  cases  where  portions  of  the  lung 
are  incapable  of  expansion,  other  portions  suffering  abnormal  compen 
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aatoiy  dilatation.  In  snch  a  case,  if  the  resbting  power  of  the  bron* 
chial  wall  be  less  than  that  of  the  pulmonary  substanoe,  or  if  an  ob- 
struction in  the  smaller  bronohi,  or  oth^  impediment,  hinder  proper 
expansion  of  the  vesicles,  it  would  seem  that  compensatoiy  bronchi- 
ectasis may  arise  in  place  of  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  that  some  bronchiectases  may  be  the  result 
of  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  wall  at  points  in  the  upper  lobes  of  the 
lun^,  where  the  tubes  yield  before  the  centripetal  rush  of  air  driven 
into  them  from  the  alveoli  by  the  act  of  coughing,  and,  while  giving 
way  before  the  pressure,  cause  bronchiectasis  instead  of  emphy- 
sema. 

AiTATOMiGAi*  ApPEABAircES. — ^We  rarely  have  the  opx)ortunity  of 
examining  interstitial  pneumonia  before  it  begins  to  contract  We 
then  find  the  pulmonary  substance  solidified  and  void  of  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  swelling  of  the  vesicular  walls  and  scanty  interveaicular  and 
interlobular  connective  tissue.  At  first  it  is  hypersemic  and  reddened ; 
afterward  of  a  paler,  bluish-gray  color.  In  several  cases  in  which 
bronchiectatic  cavities  have  been  found  at  the  base  of  the  lung  in  the 
midst  of  indurated  tissue,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  pale-red  homogeneous  substance,  composed  of  young 
conneotive  tissue,  and  situated  between  portions  of  the  lung  which 
contained  air. 

Products  of  a  later  stage  of  the  disease  are  much  more  frequently 
met  with.  They  consist  of  bands,  or  irregularly-shaped  masses  en- 
twined in  the  pulmonary  substance,  are  of  a  whitish  color,  or  else  are 
bladcened  by  pigment,  and  of  a  dense  structure  whidi  ^  cries  "  under 
the  knife.  They  surround  old  masses  of  tubercle,  which  have  already 
become  caseous,  and  tuberculous  cavities,  abscesses  of  long  standing, 
and  the  residue  of  the  latter  sometimes  found  in  the  lung  in  the  shape 
of  calcified  concretions.  When  croupous  pneumonia  terminates  in  in- 
duration, entire  lobes  of  a  lung  may  become  converted  into  this  black- 
ish, callous  substance. 

In  the  autopsy  of  individuals  who  have  worked  in  coal-mines,  or 
«vuo  have  inhaled  coal-dust  in  other  occupations,  the  lungs  and  bron- 
chial glands  are  often  found  to  be  of  a  deeply-black  hue.  From  the 
results  of  recent  investigation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  coloration 
depends  upon  the  penetration  into  the  lung  of  particles  of  coaL  As  a 
rule,  the  pulmonary  tissues  sustain  this  intrusion  of  coal-dust  remark- 
ably well,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  this  anthracosis  (that  is,  black- 
ness resulting  firom  deposit  of  coal-dust)  has  been  the  only  lesion 
€o«md  in  the  lung.  In  other  cases,  the  black  discoloration  is  combined 
with  an  interstitial  pneumonia,  originating  from  the  bronchial  walls, 
bat  often  extending  widely.    In  other  instances,  again,  cavities  are 
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found  in  the  indurated  tissue,  which  are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded 
as  suppurating'  bronchiectases. 

2knkerj  in  a  valuable  treatise,  shows  that  disease  of  the  lungs  may 
also  arise  from  the  inhalation  of  iron-dust,  which,  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, is  similar  to  anthracosis,  differing  merely  in  the  nature  of  the 
dust  inhaled,  and  in  the  color  of  the  lung,  which  is  of  a  slate-coloi 
instead  of  black.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  this  disease,  reported  by 
Zenker  J  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  of  siderosisj  or  of  pneumanO" 
koniosia  eiderotica  (/),  the  oxide  of  iron,  whidi  had  entered  the  luog, 
had  given  rise  to  extensive  induration  and  to  the  formation  of  large 
cavities. 

JRokUantky  describes  saccular  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  as  follows: 
^  We  find  a  bronchial  tube  widened  into  a  fusiform,  or  rounded  pooch ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  dilatation  offcen  being  greater  upon  one  side  than 
another,  so  that  a  greater  part  of  the  bronchial  sac  lies  out  of  the 
axis  of  the  bronchial  tube.  In  rare  cases,  the  size  of  such  a  poach 
may  equal  that  of  a  hen^s  egg.  They  will  often  contain  a  bean,  a 
hazelnut  or  a  walnut.  We  further  find  either  that  any  one  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  may  become  expanded  into  a  pouch  of  this  kind,  the 
tube  retaining  its  normal  calibre  upon  either  side  of  the  dilatation,  or 
else  quite  a  large  tract  of  the  bronchial  ramifications  may  undeigo 
enlargement.  Then,  many  such  sacs  of  different  size  are  so  grouped 
together  that  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  vast  sinuous  cave  witli  many 
branches,  whose  individual  pouches  are  bounded  and  separated  firom 
one  another  by  ledges  or  valvular  folds  of  the  bronchial  walL^' 

The  inner  surfoKse  of  bronchiectatio  cavities  is  at  first  smooth,  the 
mucous  crypts  having  flattened  out  and  disappeared  through  exoessife 
extension.  The  mucous  membrane  having  thus  gradually  lost  its  chu^ 
acter,bec(»iing  more  like  a  serous  membrane,  its  secretion  also  at  fint 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  serous  sac.  We  find  in  broncbi- 
ectatic  cavities  a  synovia-like  liquid,  resembling  that  found  in  a  greatly 
overdistended  gall-bladder,  or  in  an  obstructed  processus  vermifonniSi 
At  a  more  advanced  stage,  however,  the  iimer  suriaoe  often  loses  itd 
smooth  character,  and  the  contents  of  the  cavity  undergo  change. 
Owing  to  the  unyielding  condition  of  the  surrounding  parendiyms* 
which  is  not  compressed  even  by  the  most  violent  coughing,  and  pa^ 
ticularly  if  the  cavities  are  situated  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lung,  it 
becomes  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  secretion.  Hence,  the 
latter,  exposed  to  an  elevated  temperature,  and  in  oommunicatioa  with 
the  atmosphere,  is  converted  into  a  foul,  yellow,  stinking  icbor,  which 
often  acts  as  a  corrosive  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  prodoctng 
doughs  and  depriving  the  walls  of  their  smoothness.  It  is  not  vat 
common  for  severe  hsemorrhage  to  take  place  when  these  sloii^ 
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•eparatc.  In  other  cases,  the  putrid  oontents  of  the  dilated  tubes 
cause  inflammation  or  diffuse  putrescence  of  the  lung.  In  the  very 
rarest  instances,  the  bronchus  leading  to  a  cavity  becomes  obliterated, 
when  its  contents  maj  be  transformed  into  a  cheesj  or  calcified 
paste. 

Symptoms  and  Ck>UBSS. — ^In  its  first  stage  interstitial  pneumonia 
can  hardlj  be  recognized  with  certainty.  Should  the  resolution  of  a 
croupous  pneumonia  be  very  tardy ;  if  we  find,  after  the  lapse  of  weeks, 
that  the  percussion-soimd  continues  dull  and  the  respiration  bronchial 
or  indistinct,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  disease  will  terminate  in  indu- 
ration, particalarly  if  the  patient  have  no  fever,  and  gra^dually  recover 
his  heahh,  so  that  we  may  exclude  the  idea  of  cheesy  infiltration.  We 
cannot  diagnose  the  disease  with  certainty  until  the  thorax  commences 
to  sink  in  at  the  affected  side,  and  the  signs  of  bronchiectasis  appear. 

It  is  quite  the  same  with  regard  to  the  interstitial  pneumonia 
which  accompanies  tuberculosis,  and  caseous  infiltration  of  the  limg. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  constant  complications  of  the  above  diseases,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  the  dulness  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  observed 
in  consumption  is  due  in  part  to  interstitial  pneumonia.  The  depres* 
ston  of  the  supra  and  infra  davioular  regions,  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies ptdmonary  consumption,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  this  interstitial 
pnenmonic  induration,  since  neither  reduction  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  lung,  nor  depresdon  of  the  thorado  wall,  is  produced  either  by 
tubercular  deposit,  caseous  infiltration,  destruction  of  the  pulmonary 
substance,  or  by  the  establishment  of  cavities.  Although  this  symptom 
(which  is  often  erroneously  called  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  consumption) 
is  a  very  common  one  among  consumptive  patients,  yet  this  is  only 
because  the  process  by  which  the  lung  is  destroyed  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  a  chronic  pneumonia,  which  causes  its  induration  and 
contraction.  When  chronic  pneumonia  is  associated  with  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  depression  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  less  com- 
mon. In  such  cases  the  only  diagnostic  signs  are  the  coughing-fits, 
diaracteristic  of  the  existence  of  cavities  with  rigid  walls,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  sputa. 

When  the  disease  is  somewhat  extensive,  signs  of  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  added  to  the  symptoms 
above  described ;  and  at  a  later  period,  where  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  no  longer  capable  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  obstructed  circula- 
tion, cyanosis  appears,  with  blueness  of  the  lips,  puffiness  of  the  face, 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  finally  dropsy,  symptoms  which,  as  we 
have  learned,  also  accompany  emphysema.  An  explanation  of  this  is 
easy;  the  obstacle  to  evacuation  of  the  right  heart  manifestly  pro- 
ceeding from  atrophy  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.    We  rarely  observe 
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cyanosis  in  the  pnlmonaiy  induration  which  aooompanies  ooiisuuiption, 
idthough  in  such  cases  there  is  a  double  hinderanoe  to  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  This  is  attributable  to  the  drcumstanoe  that,  simultane* 
ousl  J  with  the  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  volume  of 
the  blood  is  reduced  by  hectic  fever. 

Easy  as  it  often  is  to  recognize  brondiieotatic  cavities  of  the  lung 
with  certainty,  the  diagnosis  in  other  instances  is  extremely  obscure, 
rhe  signs  usually  described  as  pathognomonic  of  broncliiectatio  Gav> 
ties  are  only  met  with  in  cases  which  are  uncomplicated  with  tubercu- 
losis or  cheesy  infiltration,  and  where  the  cavities  are  situated  in  the 
lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  Bronchiectatio  cavities  at  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  lying  side  by  side  with  tuberculous  cavities,  cannot  be  distin* 
guished  £rom  the  latter  even  upon  dissection,  to  say  nothing  about 
recognizing  a  difference  between  them  during  life.  The  manifestation 
afforded  by  a  bronchiectasis  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  is  readily 
explicable,  if  we  only  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  discharging  the 
contents  of  cavities  in  such  dependent  positions.  The  liquid  contents 
of  a  vomica  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  has  no  difficulty  in  flowing  away 
through  the  obliquely  descending  bronchi,  but  the  discharge  firom  a 
simiUur  cavity  situate  in  one  of  the  lower  lobes,  through  bronchi  whose 
direction  is  obliquely  upward,  is  either  quite  impracticable,  or,  at  least, 
only  practicable  while  the  body  is  in  particular  attitudes.  (Cases  occur 
in  which  copious  volumes  of  liie  thick,  yellowish-green  fetid  contents 
of  a  bronchiectatic  cavity  pour  from  the  mouth  of  a  patient,  even  be- 
fore he  has  coughed,  whenever  he  stoops  forward  or  allows  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  to  sink  laterally  while  lying  in  bed.) 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  incompleteness  with  which  bronchial 
cavities  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  limg  are  emptied,  and  to  other  un- 
known causes,  the  contents  of  the  cavities  often  undeigo  putrefiiction. 
This  putrid  sputum  has  an  extremely  penetrating,  fetid  odor  (particu- 
larly at  the  moment  of  its  expectoration),  and  is  less  viscid  than  most 
catarrhal  sputa,  often  containing  caseous  plugs,  in  which  clusters  of 
maigarine  crystals  are  found.  When  collected  and  allowed  to  stand, 
it  separates  into  three  strata,  an  upper  frothy  layer,  a  middle  layer  of 
whitish-gray  Uquid,  and  a  thick  grayish-green  sediment;  in  short,  it 
completely  resembles  the  sputa  of  diffuse  bronchial  dilatation,  and  of 
putrid  bronchitia  Nevertheless,  in  most  cases,  it  is  easy  to  decide 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  the  latter  form  of  disease,  or  with  a  sao 
culated  bronchus.  In  the  former,  the  coughs  follow  with  short  inter* 
vals,  and  all  the  sputa  which  the  patient  ejects  are  of  similar  quality. 
On  the  other  hand,  patients  with  a  bronchiectatio  sao  often  annoimoe, 
of  their  own  accord,  that  they  ^have  two  kinds  of  cough.*'  Indeed, 
half  a  day,  or  even  a  whole  day,  may  pass,  and  the  patient  will  oougb 
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but  little,  ezpectoratiDg  small  quantities  of  catarrhal  sputa.  This  will 
be  followed  bj  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  in  which,  in  course  of 
a  short  time,  the  patient  will  eject  enormous  quantities  of  putrid  secre- 
tion- When  the  fit  is  over,  another  long  period  of  exemption  begins, 
the  spit-cup  remaining  empty  for  six  or  eight  hours,  or  receiving  but  a 
few  expectorations  of  mucus,  when  another  attack  will  soon  fill  it  to 
overfiowing.  The  walls  of  bronchiectatic  cavities  seem  to  be  tolerably 
insensible,  and  the  irritation  of  the  putrefying  secretion  does  not  appear 
to  give  rise  to  cough.  It  is  only  when  the  sac  is  completely  full,  and 
wlien  its  contents  reach  the  neighboring  bronchi,  which  still  retain 
their  normal  sensitiveness,  that  the  cough  begins.  We  may,  therefore, 
assert  that  violent  coughing-fits,  which  recur  at  long  intervals,  and 
during  which  large  quantities  of  putrid  sputa  are  expelled,  are  pathog- 
n<Hnonic  of  the  existence  of  a  bronchiectatic  cavity. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  hitherto  described,  there  is  usually 
well-marked  cyanosis,  and,  at  a  later  period,  dropsy.  In  bronchiectasis 
of  long  standing,  I  have  hardly  ever  failed  to  find  the  clubbed  enlarge- 
ment of  the  terminal  phalanges  such  as  usually  forms  in  cases  of  per- 
sistent qranosis.  These  signs  of  venous  engorgement  are  not,  however, 
directly  dependent  upon  bronchiectasis,  being  due  rather  to  the  con- 
oomiiuit  induration  of  the  lungs  (see  above),  and  hence  they  are  absent 
in  the  very  rare  instances  in  whidi  bronchiectasb  is  not  accompanied 
by  extensive  induration. 

Physical  examination  always  affords  very  characteristic  results 
when  the  bronchial  sacculation  lies  dose  beneath  the  thoracic  walL 
When  the  pulmonary  substance  about  the  cavity  is  consolidated  and 
oontracted,  the  thorax  is  also  depressed  at  the  point  corresponding, 
the  percussion  sound  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  the  sensation  of  resist- 
ance considerably  increased.  Upon  auscultation,  if  the  patient  have 
not  coughed  for  some  time,  we  hear  either  an  enfeebled  respiratory 
murmur  or  else  indistinct  moist  rdiea.  Upon  compelling  him  to  cough, 
80  as  to  provoke  copious  expectoration,  the  enfeebled  respiration  is 
often  replaced  by  loud  bronchial  or  even  cavernous  breathing.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  physical  examination 
furnishes  no  aid  to  diagnosis,  because  the  cavity  is  situated  more 
toward  the  centre  of  the  lung,  and  is  surrounded  by  normal  paren- 
chyma. In  spite,  however,  of  the  absence  of  physical  signs  of  a  cavity, 
we  may  diagnose  its  existence  with  positive  certainty  when  a  patient, 
without  suffering  any  precursory  dyspnoea,  expectorates  half  a  pint  or 
more  of  purulent  secretion  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Such  enor- 
moos  quantities  of  matter  could  only  come  from  a  large  cavity,  as  its 
presence  in  the  bronchi  would  render  respiration  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 
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Diagnosis. — ^It  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  distingaifih  a  dimiuu- 
tion  and  consolidation  of  the  lung,  resulting  from  interstitial  pnen* 
monia,  from  a  similar  condition  aiising  from  continued  compreastOD. 
The  thorado  wall  sinks  in  after  either  process,  and  the  heart,  liver,  and 
spleen  are  displaced,  so  that  the  history  of  the  case  is  often  our  sole 
guide.  If  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  primaxy  disease  hare 
been  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  the  question  often  remains  unsolved,  al- 
though bronchiectasis  is  far  oftener  a  consequence  of  interstitial  pneu- 
monia than  of  compression  of  the  lung. 

In  distinguishing  bronchiectatic  caverns  from  tuberculous  excava- 
tions, besides  the  difference  of  their  situation,  the  following  points  are 
to  be  taken  into  consideration:  1.  Patients  with  bronchiectasis  are 
generally  free  from  fever,  and  hence  often  long  retain  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  strength,  and  suffer  but  little  emaciation.  2.  Secondary  dis- 
ease of  the  larynx  and  intestine  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  cases  of  broih 
chial  dilatation;  hence,  hoarseness  and  diarrhoea,  in  a  doubtful  case, 
would  indicate  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  disease,  although  tlie 
coexistence  of  bronchiectasis  is  by  no  means  exduded.  3.  Saccular 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  so  often  accompanied  by  emphysema  that, 
in  forming  a  differential  diagnosis  between  bronchiectasis  and  tube^ 
cular  excavation,  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  emphysema  would 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Pbognosis. — As  interstitial  pneumonia  scarcely  ever  is  an  inde- 
pendent affection,  the  prognosis  depends  essentially  upon  the  original 
disease.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  malady  acoompaoies 
tuberculosis.  Extensive  wasting  of  the  lung,  consequent  upon  tedious 
pneumonia,  or  accompanying  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  and  emphysema, 
is  often  endured  for  a  long  time,  even  after  bronchieotatic  cavities 
have  formed,  the  patients  only  succumbing  at  a  late  period,  upon  the 
establishment  of  marasmus  and  dropsy.  At  other  times,  life  is  sud- 
denly endangered  by  hsemorrfaage  from  the  walls  of  the  cavcms,  or  by 
pneumonia  from  difi^e  putrescence  of  the  lung. 

TsEATHEirr. — In  the  stage  at  which  interstitial  pneumonia  becomes 
recognizable,  it  is  as  impossible  to  do  any  thing  for  its  relief  as  it  is  to 
soften  and  resolve  any  other  form  of  cicatricial  tissue.  We  are  equaU j 
powerless  to  effect  the  closure  and  obliteration  of  bronchiectatic  vomicse. 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  see  to  the  emptying  of  these  cavities, 
so  that  the  foul  secretion  may  not  occasion  still  greater  coiroGaoo  of 
the  bronchial  walls  or  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  As  a  second  indica 
tion,  we  must  endeavor  to  limit  the  secretion,  both  of  the  cavity  itself 
and  of  the  bronchi,  from  which  secretion  seems  to  flow  into  the  cavity. 
Both  indications  are  best  met  by  the  inhalation  of  oil  of  tiupentine,  as 
recommended  above.    It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this  pn> 
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0edure  actuaUj  represses  the  secretion,  and  we  can  easily  convince  our- 
lelres  that,  after  an  inhalation  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  violent  coughing 
follows,  and  evacuation  of  the  cavities  is  effected.  The  inhalations  are 
repeated  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  I  have  seen  patients  raised  by 
this  means  from  a  condition  of  extreme  misery  to  one  of  tolerable 
comfort,  which  lasted  for  some  time. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

6AN6BEXE    OF   THB    LUNGS. 

EnoLOOT. — ^Various  forms  of  mortification  have  already  come  under 
our  notice  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  among  others,  that  of  abscess  as  a 
sequel  of  pneumonia,  and  disinteg^tion  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma 
as  a  consequence  of  hssmonhagio  infarction.  Mortification  proper, 
gangrene  of  the  lung,  differs  from  these  forms  of  necrosis,  inasmuch  as 
the  dead  part  putrefies  and  undergoes  chemical  decomposition.  Putre- 
&ctive  decomposition  of  necrotio  parts  of  the  economy  occurs  most 
commonly  in  organs  which  are  exposed  to  contact  with  the  air,  such  as 
the  skin  and  the  lungs,  while  in  the  brain,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen, 
as  long  as  they  remain  within  their  normal  envelopes,  putrefaction  of 
dead  tissue  is  not  so  apt  to  occur.  The  transition  of  necrosis  into 
gangrene  is  materially  promoted  if  a  *^ ferment"  (a  bit  of  putrid  ma- 
terial) come  in  contact  with  the  mortified  part.  This  explains  why, 
though  drcwmscribed  gangrene  of  the  lungs  may  be  produced  by 
hsemorrfaagic  infarction  in  disease  of  the  heart,  through  obstruction  of 
the  nutrient  arteries  (the  bronchial  arteries),  it  is  that  such  a  result  is 
iJBkr  more  common  in  metastatic  infarction,  caused  by  an  embolus  from 
6ome  region  where  putrefaction  is  going  on. 

Difiuse  pulmonary  gangrene  arises,  in  rare  instances,  during  the 
culminating  period  of  pneumonia,  the  inflammatory  stasis  causing  the 
absolute  arrest,  both  of  circulation  and  nutrition,  in  the  inflamed  region. 
Such  an  occurrence  is  the  more  likely  when  stagnation  of  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  causes  coagulation  of  that  which  is  in  the  bronchial 
arteries. 

Pneumonia  caused  by  entrance  into  the  air-passages  ot  tood,  or  the 
residua  of  food,  is  espedaUy  prone  to  run  into  gangrene,  owing  to  the 
putrefaction  of  these  foreign  bodies. 

Gangrene  may  also  arise  with  or  without  previous  inflammation, 
from  corrosion  of  the  tissues  surrounding  a  diffuse  or  saccular  bronchi* 
ectasis,  and  their  implication  in  the  putrefaction  of  its  contents. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  difliise  gangrene  of  the 
.ungs  in  drunkards,  and  in  persons  whose  constitution  has  been  much 
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debilitated  by  miseiy  and  deficient  nourishment ;  as  is  also  its  frequent 
appearance  in  lunatics,  even  where  no  foreign  body  has  entered  th^ 
air-passages,  and  its  occurrence  in  the  course  of  severe  asthenic  ferer, 
measles,  small-pox,  and  typhus.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  a  part, 
which  already  has  suffered  derangement  of  its  nutrition,  were  espc^ 
cially  liable  to  die  when  its  tissues  are  exposed  to  further  inflammatocy 
disturbance  (  Virchow). 

Ajtatomical  Appearances. — According  to  the  distinction  of 
ZfOennec^  there  are  two  forms  of  pidmonary  gangrene,  the  circum' 
Bcrihed  and  ths  diffuse : 

1.  Circumscribed  gangrene  is  the  more  common  form.  At  isolated 
points  varying  in  size,  from  that  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of  a  walnut,  we 
find  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  converted  into  a  bluish-green,  moist, 
frightfuUy  fetid  slough,  resembling  the  eschar  of  the  akin  produced  by 
caustic  potash.  It  is  abruptly  limited,  and  surrounded  by  oodematoia 
tissue  alone.  This  sphacelous  spot,  which  is  at  first  tolerably  firm,  tod 
adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts,  soon  decomposes  into  an  idioroos  liquid, 
which  merely  contains  in  its  interior  a  somewhat  hard  gieenishrblack 
core,  mixed  up  with  rotten  and  ragged  d&ms  of  the  tissue. 

The  seat  of  circumscribed  pulmonary  gangrene  is  generaUy  the 
periphery  of  the  lung,  and  the  lower  lob^.  Not  unfrequently  a  bron- 
chus opens  into  the  gangrenous  spot;  the  ichor  of  the  slou^^  enten 
the  tube,  and  an  intense  bronchitis  is  the  result. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  pleura  also  mortifies;  the  slough  softens,  the 
ichor  flows  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  and  thus  a  dangerous  pleuritis  is 
set  up;  and  if  the  gangrenous  centre  at  the  same  time  oonunumcates 
with  a  bronchus,  pyopneumothorax  may  occur.  In  other  imttanreB, 
difiiise  gangrene  arises  from  circumscribe  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  In 
very  rare  cases  indeed,  interstitial  pneumonia  arises  in  the  surrounding 
parts,  resulting  in  incapsulation  of  the  gangrenous  point ;  the  sloughs 
are  ejected  and  cicatrization  follows,  such  as  we  see  in  puhnonarr 
abscess. 

2.  Diffuse  gangrene  of  the  lung  not  unfrequently  attacks  an  entire 
lobe.  We  then  find  the  parenchyma  decomposed  and  converted  intc 
a  putrid,  tinder-like,  black,  stinking  substance,  saturated  with  bladriah* 
gray  ichor.  Unlike  the  preceding  form,  the  process  is  not  abnq>tly 
limited,  but  is  gradually  meiged  in  the  oedematous  or  hepatized  paien- 
chyma.  If  the  mortification  reach  the  pleura,  it  too  is  destrojredL 
Recovery  never  takes  place,  the  patient  dying  of  general  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Either  form  of  gangrene  may  lead  to  introduction  of  decomposed 
tissue  into  the  veins,  to  embolism,  and  to  metastatic  aliscess  in  the 
various  organs  of  tlie  greater  circulation. 
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Sticftoms  and  Coubse. — ^We  have  seen  that  the  signs  of  haemor- 
rbagic  in£Bux;tion  and  metastatic  deposits  in  the  lungs  are  yeiy  obscure. 
Even  circumscribed  gangrene,  which  develops  from  hfi^norrhagic 
in^Eurction  and  metastatic  deposits,  cannot  generallj  be  diagnosed  until 
the  gangrenous  discharge  reaches  a  bronchus  and  is  ejected.  Then, 
indeed,  the  foul  odor  of  the  breath,  the  blackish-gray  liquid,  and  also 
the  yeiy  iU-smelling  sputa,  leave  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Sometimes  the  fetid  smell  of  the  breath  precedes  the  characteristic 
expectoration  by  some  days.  The  sputa,  like  those  of  the  decomposing 
contents  of  a  bronchiectatio  cavity,  soon  separate  into  several  layers, 
a  frothy  superficial  one,  a  liquid  middle  stratum,  and  a  thicker  sedi- 
ment  The  color  of  the  expectoration  is  of  a  dirty  blackish  or  brown- 
ish color.  It  contains  black,  tinder-like  masses,  and  frequently  soft 
cores,  containing  adcular  crystals  of  fat.  In  rare  cases,  it  also  con- 
tains fibres  of  wavy,  elastic  tissue.  Sometimes,  physical  exploration 
affords  further  information.  The  soimd  upon  percussion  is  tympanitic, 
more  rarely  dull,  and  in  a  few  instances  cavernous  sounds  may  arise. 

Some  patients  evince  the  greatest  prostration  £rom  the  beginning ; 
the  countenance  is  ^^  pinched  "  and  Hvid,  the  pulse  small  and  extremely 
frequent,  and  the  patient  soon  perishes  from  asthenic  (putrid)  fever. 
Others  bear  this  serious  disorder  wonderfully  welL  Their  general 
condition  is  scarcely  changed;  they  walk  about,  are  without  fever,  and 
the  disease  goes  on  for  weeks.  In  these  cases  hsemorrhage  may  arise 
at  a  later  period,  which  may  exhaust  the  patient ;  or,  after  a  time, 
asthenic  fever  may  develop,  to  which  the  patient  may  succumb,  after 
lingering,  now  better,  now  worse,  for  a  long  time.  Should  recovery 
take  place  (a  very  rare  event  indeed),  the  odor  of  the  sputum  dis- 
appears, it  gradually  becomes  yeUow,  and  at  last,  if  the  gangrenous 
spec  be  Incapsulated  and  atrophied,  it  may  cease  altogether. 

When  diffuse  pulmonary  gangrene  arises  from  pneumonia,  we 
observe  a  sudden  loss  of  strength  during  the  progress  of  the  latter 
disease,  with  a  small  irregular  pulse,  a  disturbed  countenance,  and 
soon  the  fetid  breath  and  blackish  liquid  sputum,  with  its  penetrating 
odor,  are  added  to  the  above  symptoms.  When  diffuse  gangrene  arises 
independently  of  pneumonia,  it  is  attended  from  the  outset  by  signs 
of  extreme  adynamia,  and  by  symptoms  like  those  which  accompany 
the  entrance  of  septic  matter  into  the  blood,  rigors,  delirium,  stupor, 
htocough,  eta  The  expectoration  then  often  ceases  entirely,  either 
because  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  itself  has  become  gangrenous 
aai  insensible,  or  else  because  the  patient  no  longer  can  respond  to 
any  irritation  whatever.  They  now  not  unfrequently  swallow  what 
ipiitiim  still  reaches  the  fauces,  and  thus  bring  on  an  obstinate  diar* 
ihcaa  in  lieu  of  the  expectoration 
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Physical  examination  in  diffuse  pulmonary  gangrene  at  first  affords 
well-marked  tympanitic  soimd,  and  afterward  a  dull  one  on  pexcussioii. 
Upvn  auscultation,  we  hear  indistinct  breathing  and  rdkSj  and  afte^ 
ward  bronchial  or  even  cavernous  sounds. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  treatment  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  som^ 
what  ineffectuaL  The  inhalations  of  turpentine,  reoommended  by 
SkodUj  deserve  consideration,  as  being  recommended  by  an  author 
dbtinguished  by  his  skepticism  in  therapeutics.  Whether  it  be  of 
service  in  other  forms  of  pulmonary  gangrene  than  those  whidi  arise 
about  bronchiectatio  cavities,  may  be  doubted.  Nourishing  diet, 
wine,  infusion  of  bark,  and  stimulants  may  be  required  by  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient.  They  are  of  no  avail  against  tbe  gan* 
grene  itself,  any  more  than  is  acetate  of  lead,  creasote,  or  charooaL 
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Thb  term  pulmonaiy  tuberculosis  continues  to  be  the  expression 
most  commonly  used  to  signify  consumption  of  the  lungs,  a  proof  that 
the  majority  of  modem  physicians  and  clinical  teachers  still  adhere  to 
the  teachings  of  Zoennee,  and  only  reoognize  one  fonn  of  pulmonaiy 
oonsmnption,  the  tuberculous  form.  I  have  long  contested  this  doc- 
trine, and,  upon  various  occasions,  have  declared,  in  direct  oontiadio> 
tion  to  it,  that  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  the  establishment 
of  cavities  and  consumption  of  the  lung  are  much  more  frequently  a 
result  of  chronic  inflammation  than  of  tubercular  deposit.  And  I  hope 
that  these  views,  of  whose  justness  any  one  may  easily  satisfy  himself 
who  will  only  study  the  subject  with  calmness  and  without  prejudice, 
will  ultimately  obtain  general  acceptation. 

The  error  into  whidi  Laennec  and  his  disciples  have  fallen  is  not 
that  they  regard  tubercle  as  a  neoplasm,  but  that  they  look  upon 
solidifications  of  the  lung,  due  to  entirely  diflferent  causes,  as  products 
of  tuberculosis.  Even  according  to  modem  views  tubercle  still  tanks 
among  the  pathological  neoplasms,  although,  however,  but  one  form, 
the  miliary  form,  and  one  mode  of  ori^,  miliary  tuberculoais,  is  rec- 
ognized. It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tuberde,  that  it  always 
appears  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  milletrseed, 
and  that  the  individual  nodules  never  grow  into  voluminous  tumors. 
The  larger  so-called  tubercular  nodules  consist  always  of  an  aggrega* 
tion  of  many  small  miliary  tubercles.  All  the  extensive  indurations 
and  enlargements  formerly  described  as  tuherctdoua  ir^Uration^  or  as 
v\fiUrat€d  tubercle^  depend  neither  upon  infiltration  of  the  tissues  witli 
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tobercular  matter,  nor  upon  diffuse  development  of  tubercle,  but  upon 
morbid  processes  of  a  different  nature. 

In  the  lungs  it  is  more  especial]  j  the  residua  of  chronic  inflaminap 
tion  which  Zioennee  and  his  pupils  have  regarded  as  tubercular  infiltra- 
tion. The  main  source  of  their  error  was  the  idea  that  caseous  meta- 
morphosis^ to  which  tubercle  of  long  standing  almost  invariably  is 
subjected,  was  a  specifio  peculiaritj  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  might 
be  regarded  as  a  diagnostic  mark,  bj  which  the  tuberculous  nature  of 
a  growth,  wherein  the  process  arose,  might  be  determined.  Accord* 
ing  to  such  views,  the  product  of  chronic  pneumonia,  whidi  often  ap- 
pears in  phthisical  lungs  independent  of  tubercle,  was  ascribable  to 
tubercuIoBis,  since,  generally  speaking,  this  inflammatory  product  at 
first  is  moist^  transparent,  and  of  a  grayish  or  grayish-red  color,  and, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  becomes  transformed  into  dry,  opaque,  yellow, 
eheeey  masses,  and,  subsequently,  into  a  creamy  or  curdy,  flocculent 
liquid  (••tubercular'*  pus). 

But  the  point  of  view,  firom  which  caseous  metamorphosis  was  con- 
sidered a  characteristic  sign  of  tuberculosis,  is  obsolete.  It  is  well 
established  that  not  only  tubercle  but  many  other  formations  with 
which  it  has  nothing  in  common,  such  as  old,  cancerous  nodules,  lym- 
phatio  glands  enlarged  by  hyperplastic  cell-growth,  luemorrhagio  in- 
fiirctions,  incapsulated  collections  of  pus,  may  all  imdergo  caseous 
metamorphofus,  and  the  term  tuberculization,  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  great  confusion,  and  against  which  I  have  long  protested,  has 
fallen  into  disuse. 

By  this  important  step  in  pathological  anatomy,  for  which  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  Virchow^  the  very  foundation  of  the  teachings  of 
Zaennee  is  swept  away.  His  fundamental  idea  that  all  pulmonary 
oonsumption  depends  upon  neoplasm,  after  having  exercised  a  most 
baneful  influence  both  upon  the  prophylaxis  and  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  it  is  really  incomprehensible  that  the 
majority  of  physicians  of  the  present  day  shotdd  still  adhere  to  his 
news. 

Although  the  consolidation  and  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sue m  oonsumption  is  mainly  a  result  of  inflammation,  yet  the  firequent 
coexistence  in  phthisical  lungs  of  the  products  of  chronic  pneumonia 
and  tuberde  renders  it  improbable  that  the  presence  of  the  latter 
should  be  purely  accidental,  and  suggests  a  causative  connection  be- 
tween tubercle  and  the  inflammatory  lesions.  According  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  this  connection  is,  that  tuberculosis  is  the  primary  affeo- 
tion,  to  which  the  pneumonic  process  is  secondary  and  dependent.  It 
caimot  be  denied  that  this  view  is  right  in  certain  cases ;  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances,  however,  the  converse  is  true ;  the  tuberculosi? 
15 
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supervening  as  a  seoondary  process  upon  a  preexisting  pneumonia.  It 
is,  indeed,  rare  for  tubercles  to  form  in  a  lung  which  does  not  contain 
products  of  chronic  inflammation. 

As  the  formation  of  tubercle  never  takes  place  unless  preceded  by 
a  pneimionia  terminating  in  caseous  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  tia* 
sue,  and,  as  it  occurs  with  equal  frequence,  whether  the  infiltration  be 
a  sequel  to  croupous,  catarrhal,  or  to  chronic  inflammation,  we  may  a»> 
sume  that  there  is  no  direct  and  immediate  relationship,  or  .community 
of  origin,  between  tuberculosis  and  the  inflammatory  disorders  which 
generally  precede  it,  but  that  their  connection  is  indirect,  arising  firom 
the  caseous  metamorphosis  of  the  pneumonic  product.  The  truth  of 
this  supposition  is  materially  supported  by  the  hct  that,  in  the  rare 
instances  in  which  tubercles  have  developed  in  lungs  which  were  in 
other  respects  healthy,  caseous  deposits  have  almost  always  been 
found  in  other  organs,  and  no  less  so  by  the  observation  that,  in  extend 
sive  tuberculosis,  the  oldest  and  most  nimierous  tubercles  are  always 
foimd  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  masses  of  cheesy  degeneration*  The 
peculiarly  firequent  occurrence  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is  manifestly 
because  there  is  no  other  oigan  in  which  diseases  arise  which  so  often 
terminate  in  caseous  metamorphosis. 

Having  thus  distinctly  stated  my  belief  in  a  causative  relationship 
between  caseous  infiltration  of  the  lung  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  having  called  attention  to  their  finequent  coexistence,  in  our  next 
chapter,  we  may,  without  impropriety,  discuss  the  subjects  of  chronic 
pneumonia  with  caseous  infiltration,  and  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberou> 
losis,  under  a  common  heading,  as  the  two  diseases  which  play  the 
principal  part  in  pulmonary  consumption.  In  Chapter  XTV.  we  ahall 
speak  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
chronic  pneumonia,  and  which  never  gives  rise  to  destruction  or  coo- 
vumption  of  the  lungs. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

OASEOITS  INFILTRATION  AND  CHBONIC  TCJBBRCITLOSia  OF  THE  LUNG»— 

PULMONABT  CONSXHiPTION. 


EhnoLOGT. — ^When  pneumonia  terminates  in  resolution,  the  h 
matory  product  undergoes  fatty  metamorphosis ;  then  liquifies,  and  is 
absorbed.  When  the  disease  is  followed  by  caseous  ixiifiltration,  the 
fiitty  metamorphosis  is  incomplete.  The  ixifiltraiion  dries  up;  the 
oells  are  atrophied ;  they  lose  their  rounded  form,  and  shrink,  through 
loss  of  their  water,  into  irregularly-shaped  dots  (  Virehote). 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  lungs  the  product  of  simple  inflammation 
often  undergoes  caseous  degeneration,  whereas  in  the  compact  organs 
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this  result  is  rare,  and  only  occurs  when  a  pathological  cavity  has 
formed,  enclosing  the  inflammatory  products.  The  explanation  is,  that, 
in  the  lungs,  natural  cavities  already  exist,  and  it  is  in  these  that  in- 
flammatory products  are  usually  deposited. 

We  must  emphatically  express  our  dissent  £nom  the  theory  that 
caseous  infiltration  of  the  lung,  with  its  concomitant  formation  of 
Tomics,  has  its  source  in  a  form  of  primary  inflammation  of  peculiar 
nature,  which  is  distinguishable  finom  other  varieties  of  pneimionia. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  ^tuberculous  or  caseous  inflammation  of  the 
lung"  ia  entirely  untenable,  and  only  tends  to  cause  firesh  coufusion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said^  with  perfect  truth,  that  all  forms  of 
pneumonia  may  end  in  caseous  infiltration  imder  certain  conditions, 
and  that  there  is  no  form  of  pnemnonia  of  which  caseous  infiltration 
is  a  sole  and  constant  termination.  It  is  true  that  the  diflerenoe  is 
reiy  great  in  the  frequence  with  which  the  inflanunatoiy  products  of 
the  various  forms  of  pneumonia  undergo  cheesy  transformation  instead 
of  lique&ction  and  absorption.  In  croupous  pneumonia  such  a  result 
13  rare ;  in  acute  catarrhal  pneimaonia  it  is  somewhat  more  firequent, 
while  in  the  chronic  catarrhal  form  it  is  almost  the  rule. 

I  regard  the  name  chronic  catarrhal  pneimionia  as  the  only  title 
appropriate  to  the  form  of  disease  usually  called  infiltrated  tubercu- 
losis, and  gelatinous  or  tuberculous  infiltration,  and  which  latterly  and 
with  equal  impropriety  has  sometimes  received  the  name  of  tubercu- 
lous or  of  cheesy  pneumonia.  This  lobular  infiltration,  or  (when  the 
disease  is  extensive,  as  it  often  is)  this  lobar  infiltration  of  the  lungs, 
with  its  homogeneous  section  and  its  color  and  glitter  of  fix)g-spawn,  is 
not  dependent  simply  upon  a  filling  of  the  air-vesicles  with  yoimg 
spherical  cells  of  indeterminate  nature,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  ana- 
tomical products  of  catarrhal  pheiunonia,  but  arises,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, through  extension  of  a  chronic  catarrh,  with  a  copious  secretion 
of  young  cells,  into  the  finer  terminal  bronchioles,  and  thence  into  the 
puhnonaiy  vesicles.  I  certainly  should  attach  Uttle  weight  to  the 
application  of  the  name  chronic  catarrhal  pneimionia  to  the  so-called 
gelatinous  pneumonia,  did  I  not  believe  that,  by  calling  the  disease  by 
its  proper  name,  not  only  is  our  comprehension  of  the  etiology  and 
pathology  of  the  malady  facilitated,  but  its  prophylaxis  and  thera- 
pensis  are  promoted.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  chronic 
cataxrfaal  pneumonia  should  generally  give  rise  to  caseous  infiltration, 
fiir  more  frequently,  indeed,  than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  or  than 
croupous  pneumonia.  Owing  to  the  slowness  and  tedious  nature  of  its 
progress,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  a  perpetual  accumulation  of 
young  cells  in  the  air-vesides,  perhaps  also  by  an  inhalation  of  cells 
from  the  smaller  bronchi,  thus  adding  still  more  to  those  already 
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generated  in  the  vesides,  the  cells  are  more  and  more  crowded  to 
gether,  thus  becoming  mutually  injurious,  and  undergoing  degen* 
eration. 

The  knowledge  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  consumption  are  not 
the  result  of  neoplasm  but  of  inflammation,  and  that,  when  tubercles 
exist  in  phthisical  lungs,  the  tuberculosis  is  almost  always  preceded  by 
a  pneumonic  process,  which,  by  caseous  degeneration  of  its  products, 
has  prepared  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  tubercle,  has  been  of  mateiial 
assistance  in  explaining  the  •tiology  of  consumption.  Nimierous 
well-established  £Eicts,  which  had  hitherto  defied  all  interpretation  (as 
long  as  consumption  was  always  ascribed  to  neoplasm),  are  now  fully 
reconcilable  to  the  generally  acknowledged  laws  of  pathology. 

Predisposition  to  pulmonary  consumption  or,  to  speak  more  pre* 
cisely,  the  predisposition  toward  pneumonia  terminating  in  cheesy  in- 
filtration, is  strongest  in  persons  of  feeble  and  delicate  oonstitution. 
It  is  by  no  means  meant  by  this  that  vigorous  persons,  poesessing 
normal  resisting  power  against  noxious  influences,  enjoy  an  immunity 
fix>m  this  disease.  Indeed,  although  it  is  somewhat  rare,  even  croup- 
ous pneumonia  sometimes  terminates  in  caseous  infiltration,  with  sub- 
sequent diaintegration  of  the  lung,  in  individuals  who,  prior  to  the 
attack,  were  in  perfect  health,  and  gave  no  signs  whatever  of  weakness 
or  delicacy  of  constitution.  In  similar  manner  the  most  vigorous  ssci 
blooming  children  may  be  attacked  by  acute  catarrhal  pneumooia, 
during  the  measles  or  whoopingKX>ugh,  and  may  soon  perish  through 
caseous  metamorphosis  of  the  pneumonic  product.  The  origin  of  the 
many  deaths  which  have  been  observed  to  take  place  after  an  epi- 
demic  of  measles  or  of  whooping-cough,  and  which,  until  recently,  has 
been  chiefly  ascribed  to  tuberculosis,  is,  in  most  cases,  really  traceable 
to  the  effect  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  contracted  during  the  course  of 
the  above-named  disorders^ 

But  even  a  simple,  genuine  catarrh  may  extend  into  the  air-vesicles 
in  a  person  of  apparently  perfect  health  and  vigor.  Healthy  men 
should  never  feel  sure  that  they  will  not  die  of  an  acute  or  duonio 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  proceeding  from  a  cold,  and  resulting  in  caseous 
infiltration  and  destruction  of  the  pulmonaiy  substance. 

That  feeble  and  ill-nourished  persons  should  be  in  far  greater  dan- 
ger of  becoming  consumptive  than  vigorous,  well-nourished  ones,  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  from  this  point  of  view. 

Daily  experience  teaches  us  that  a  bad  state  of  nutrition  is  usuaDy 
accompanied  by  a  feeble  power  of  endurance  of  noxious  influencea. 
Even  without  especial  knowledge  of  the  fiact,  it  is  usually  assumed, 
a  priori,  that  feeble,  badly-fed  persons  are  "sickly  ** — ^that  they  are 
especially  prone  to  disease,  and  that  they  do  not  recover  as  rapidlf 
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from  its  attacks.  The  frequence  with  which  the  various  oi^ns  of  the 
body  are  affected  bj  disease  differs  according  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual Persons  who,  during  childhood,  have  often  suffered  from  croup, 
pseudo-croupy  cerebral  irritation,  and  moist  eruptions,  are  liable  during 
and  after  the  period  of  pubertj  to  bronchial  hflemorrhage  and  to  in- 
flammatorj  disorders  of  the  lungs. 

But  delicacy  and  a  liability  to  pneumonic  and  other  inflammatory 
disorders  are  not  the  only  distinctiye  marks  between  feeble,  ill-nourished 
subjects  and  those  who  are  well  nourished  and  strong.  All  the  inflam* 
matoty  derangements  of  nutrition  occuning  in  the  former  class  give 
rise  to  a  very  profiise  formation  of  yoimg,  indeterminate  and  perish- 
able cells.  It  is  said  of  such  persons,  that  their  ^  flesh  does  not  heal," 
that  is,  that  a  trifling  wound  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  severe  irritation, 
and  copious  suppuration  of  the  wounded  part  This  peculiarity  is 
partially  attributable  to  an  increased  irritability  which  accompanies 
constitutional  weakness,  and  partially  to  the  fact  that  badly-nourished 
or  ill-developed  organs,  when  inflamed,  are  more  prone  to  the  formation 
of  cells  of  a  decrepit  and  perishable  nature,  than  to  the  formation  of 
such  as  are  capable  of  development  into  new  tissue. 

The  main  pdnts  of  the  subject  hitherto  discussed  may,  then,  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  The  consolidation  and  destruction  of  the 
lungs^  tehich  form  the  anatomiial  basis  for  consumption^  are 
usuatty  the  prodttcts  of  inflammatort/  action^  and  the  greater  the 
quanJLiJty  of  cellular  d&nents  collected  in  ths  vesideSj  and  the  longer 
the  duraiion  of  the  ii\flammationj  so  much  the  more  readily  vnU 
pneumonia  lead  to  consumption^  since  these  are  the  conditions  most 
favorable  for  the  prodiustion  of  caseous  infiltration.  Secondly: 
pneumonia  resulting  in  caseous  ir^Utration  occurs  most  frequently^ 
hut  not  exclusively^  in  puny^  badly-nourish^  sultfects.  This  is  par- 
tiaUy  because  such  persons  are  especially  delicate^  and^  in  part,  because 
aU  injhmmatory  nutritive  disorders  by  which  they  may  be  ejected 
show  great  tendency  to  copicus  ceUformaHon^unth  subsequent  corseoiis 
degeneration. 

We  may  now,  in  few  words,  define  our  position  with  regard  to 
that  greatly-vexed  question,  the  relations  of  scrofrila  and  pulmonary 
coQsumption. 

It  very  frequently  happens,  especially  during  childhood,  that  the 
lymphatic  glands  participate  in  this  morbid  tenderness,  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  accompanied  by  augmentation  of  irritability  and  a  strong  ten- 
isDCj  to  profuse  oell-production.  While,  in  persons  exempt  from  this 
peculiar  tendency,  the  lymphatic  glands  neither  enlarge,  inflame,  nor 
iuppurate,  excepting  in  case  of  intense  and  malignant  inflammation  of 
the  parts  from  which  they  derive  their  lymph,  very  trifling  irritants, 
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and  mild  and  innocent  inflammation  of  the  region  whence  the  l/ii> 
phatic  vessels  originate,  suffice  to  excite  the  glands,  of  individuals  who 
are  thus  affected,  into  an  active  production  of  new  cells.  Tnflanwna* 
tion  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  do  not  take  place  in  aU  or  even 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  morbid  action  usually  limiting  itself  to  a 
simple  cellular  hyperplasia,  that  is  to  say,  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
glands,  fiom  multiplication  of  their  normal  cellular  elements.  But,  as 
the  retrogression  of  aU  morbid  processes  in  individuals  of  this  class  is 
extremely  tedious,  the  glandular  enlargements  are  exceedingly  obsti- 
nate in  character,  and  in  many  instances  (and,  the  greater  the  mass  of 
cells,  so  much  the  more  apt  is  it  to  happen)  a  partial  or  diffuse  caseous 
degeneration  of  the  swollen  gland  is  the  result. 

Persons  whose  lymphatic  glands  participate  in  the  general  delicacy 
of  the  tissues,  and  in  their  tendency  to  this  profuse  cell-formation  uu- 
der  the  stimulus  of  inflammation,  are  said  to  be  scrofulous. 

We  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  ciraimstance  that,  in  scrofulous 
individuals,  the  tendency  to  glandidar  enlargement  by  cellular  bype^ 
plasia  is  constantly  combined  with  a  general  tendency  to  disease,  pa^ 
ticularly  to  inflammatory  disease.  This  is  so  very  marked  as  a  rule, 
that  the  exciting  causes  of  "  scrofulous  eruptions,''  ^  scrofulous  ophthal- 
mia,'' "  scrofulous  catarrh,"  and  other  so-called  scrofulous  disorders,  are 
apt  to  escape  observation.  It  often  appears  as  if  such  inflammations 
came  on  spontaneously  (*'  of  themselves,"  as  the  laity  say).  There  is 
no  anatomical  sign  by  means  of  which  a  ^'  scrofulous  "  ophthalmia  or  a 
scrofulous  eruption  can  be  distinguished  from  similar  non-scrofulous 
disorders,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  implication  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  it  is  only  from  the  insignificance  of  the  causes  from  which  the 
affections  proceed,  the  frequence  of  their  recurrence,  and  their  obsti- 
nate persistence,  that  we  can  infer  their  scroftdous  nature. 

Now,  if  this  feeble  power  of  resisting  noxious  agents,  this  susoepti* 
bility  of  scrofulous  individuals,  have  not  subsided  at  the  period  when 
the  lungs  become  more  especially  liable  to  disease,  although  the  fre- 
quence of  the  moist  eruption,  the  obstinate  affections  of  the  cornea  and 
conjunctiva  and  the  like,  meantime  have  diminished,  yet  pneumonic 
processes  are  now  apt  to  occur  from  causes  equally  trifling  with  those 
which  formerly  gave  rise  to  the  ophthalmia  and  the  eruptions,  etc, ; 
and  such  pneumonic  affections  evince  the  same  obstinacy  which  the 
other  so-called  scrofulous  diseases  used  to  show,  a  circumstance  whidi 
greatly  favors  their  termination  in  caseous  degeneration. 

Upon  glancing  over  the  various  causes  which  experience  points 
out  to  us*  as  predisponents  toward  consumption,  it  will  be  strikingl; 
apparent  that  they  all  agree  in  one  particular,  that  they  all  retard  ot 
disturb  the  nonnal  development  and  conservation  of  the  organism. 
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The  tendency  to  consumption  is,  in  manj  cases,  congenital.  When 
the  congenital  tendency  is  due  to  the  hkct  that  the  parents  were  con- 
Buznptiye  at  the  time  of  begetting  the  oflFspring,  it  may  properly  be 
spoken  of  as  inherited.  But  it  is  not  (as  is  often  asserted)  the  malady 
which  causes  the  inheritance,  but  the  weakness  and  vulnerability  of 
constitution  which  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  the  consumption 
in  the  parents,  or  which  had  arisen  in  them  in  consequence  of  that 
disease.  The  hereditary  constitutional  feebleness  of  the  offspring  may 
proceed  from  other  disease  of  the  parent  instead  of  consumption. 
Parents  afflicted  by  other  exhausting  maladies,  or  who  are  ruined  by 
debauchery,  or  who  are  £ur  advanced  in  years,  are  quite  as  liable  as 
consumptive  parents  to  beget  children  who  come  into  the  world  with 
a  predisposition  to  consumption. 

Among  the  influences  by  which  a  liability  to  consumption  is  ao- 
quired,  or  by  which  a  congenital  predisposition  to  it  is  aggravated, 
that  of  an  insufficient  or  improper  diet  stands  first.  Feeding  a  suck- 
ling^babe  with  bread,  pap,  eta,  instead  of  the  mother's  milk,  may  sow 
the  seeds  of  the  malady.  An  erroneous  regimen  is  often  kept  up 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  childhood.  The  child  is  ill-fed  {^  ver- 
fottert  '*)  as  the  laity  say,  and  consequently  acquires  a  feebleness  and 
susceptibility  to  disease  identical  with  a  scrofulous  predisposition. 
The  comparatively  greater  prevalence  of  consumption  among  the  poor 
than  among  the  more  well-to^o  classes  is  in  great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  wretched  diet  of  the  former,  which  consists  chiefly  of  vege- 
tables. [Germany.]  This  also  accounts  for  the  increased  frequence 
of  consumption,  according  to  the  size  of  towns,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  number  of  its  pauper  population.  Himger  and 
want,  as  is  well  known,  are  less  common  in  the  country  than  in  great 
cities.  The  influence  of  a  want  of  fresh  air  is  quite  as  baneful  as  is 
that  of  an  insufficient  or  improper  supply  of  nourishment.  We  have 
no  satisfactoiy  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  continuous  sedentary 
li£e,  and  especially  an  abode  in  a  dose  atmosphere  charged  with  effluvia, 
produces  its  pernicious  effect  upon  the  organism ;  but  the  fact  has  long 
been  established  that  both  scrofula  and  consumption  are  £Eur  more  com- 
mon in  asylums  for  foundlings  and  for  orphans,  in  houses  of  correction, 
prisons,  and  among  fiictory  operatives  who  spend  the  entire  day  at 
woik  in  a  dose  room,  than  among  persons  who  take  much  exerdse  in 
the  open  air.  The  objection,  that  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption in  such  institutions  proceeds  from  other  causes  than  lack  of 
fresh  air,  is  untenable.  The  average  diet  of  the  populations  of  many 
poor  villages  is  much  worse,  and  the  number  of  prejudicial  influences 
fiir  greater,  than  is  the  case  among  the  occupants  of  prisons  and  houses 
of  conection,  and  yet  they  are  not  equally  subject  to  these  diseases. 
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Not  unfrequentlj,  persoiis  bom  with  well-nourished,  vigorouB  oon« 
Btitutions  eviuce  a  decided  tendencj  to  consumption  from  the  effect 
of  some  other  disease,  whereby  the  prehension  or  assimilation  of  their 
food  is  prevented,  or  which  is  undermining  their  health  in  some  other 
way.  Many  patients  with  idoers  of  the  stomach,  with  strictures  of 
the  oesophagus,  lunatics  who  persistently  refuse  their  food,  finally  die 
consumptiye.  In  like  manner  persons  afflicted  with  diabetes  mellitus, 
obstinate  chlorosis,  or  tertiary  syphilis,  ultimately  die  of  pulmonaiT 
phthisis.  Among  acute  disorders,  typhus  is  apt,  when  protracted,  to 
leave  behind  it  a  predisposition  to  this  disease. 

To  these  predisposing  causes,  acquired  through  other  affections, 
may  be  added  those  which  are  provoked  by  persistent  suckling, 
onanism,  venereal  excess,  by  depressing  or  exciting  mental  influences, 
immoderate  study,  and  inconsolable  grie£ 

I  regard  the  wide-spread  doctrine  that  consumption  is  solely 
dependent  upon  ^  diathesis,  from  which  it  proceeds  independently  of 
all  so-called  '^  exciting  causes,''  as  equally  gratuitous  and  dangerou& 
The  circumstance  that  the  admission  of  the  origin  of  this  disease 
from  external  irritation  stood  in  direct  conflict  with  a  theory  which 
no  one  dared  to  g^nsay,  has  manifestly  prevented  an  unbiassed  inter- 
pretation of  i&cts.  The  deliberate  assertions  of  Xaenneo  and  his 
pupils,  that  *'  catching  oold,"  and  other  irritation,  had  no  influence  in 
producing  pulmonary  consumption,  and  that  it  never  arose  from  a 
neglected  catarrh,  has  had  the  most  pernicious  effect,  both  upon 
prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  exciting  causes  which  give  rise  to  consumption,  where  predis- 
position to  it  exists,  consist,  as  I  believe,  in  all  influences  capable 
of  producing  fluxionary  hypersemia  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  catairh, 
I  therefore  refer  to  what  has  been  stated  already  as  to  the  etiology 
of  the  latter. 

The  popular  idea,  that  consumption  is  often  the  consequence  of 
indulging  in  cold  beverages  while  the  body  is  overheated,  I  used 
formerly  to  look  upon  as  a  fable,  or  at  least  as  a  badly*interpreted 
iact.  But,  as  I  gradually  emancipate  myself  from  the  teachings  of 
ZfOenneCj  I  dare  no  longer  maintain  such  absolute  views,  and  am 
forced  to  admit  that  a  sudden  chilling  of  the  stomach  is  quite  as  ca* 
pable  of  inducing  catarrhal  and  pneumonic  processes,  and  hence  con- 
sumption, as  is  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  skin.  The  fact  that  large 
draughts  of  cold  water  have  been  swallowed  with  impunity  by  innu- 
merable persons  in  an  overheated  condition,  by  no  means  contradicts 
the  suppostion  that  such  a  cause  may  now  and  then  be  followed  by 
serious  results.  So,  too,  sudden  chilling  of  the  skin  is  not  followed 
by  sickness  in  all  cases,  but  only  occasionally ;  and  since  it  is  not 
understood  how  this  result  occasions  derangement  in  remote  organs 
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we  are  not  warranted  in  denying  the  possibility  of  a  chilling  of  the 
stomach  haying  the  same  effect. 

Numerous  examples  exist  in  the  practice  of  every  experienced 
physician,  in  which  the  cough  has  commenced  on  some  particular  day 
following  a  severe  cold,  soon  after  which  the  other  symptoms  of  con- 
Mnption  have  made  then*  appearance. 

A  proof  of  the  extremely  important  rdle  played  by  the  presence 
of  foreign  substances  in  the  air-passages,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  con- 
sumption, is  found  in  the  great  prevalence  of  the  malady  among  opera- 
tives and  other  persons  who  constantly  live  in  a  dusty  atmosphere, 
such  as  stone-cutters,  file-giinders,  hatters,  wool-carders,  cigar-makers, 
etc.  Of  all  foreign  bodies  which,  by  irritation  of  the  bronchial  walls, 
and  of  the  pulmonary  substance  itself,  give  rise  to  consumption,  the 
blood  which  is  retained  in  the  au>vesicles  and  bronchi  after  a  hsemop- 
tysia  or  pnemnorrhagia  most  frequently  has  that  effect,  as  we  have 
already  explained  while  treating  of  bleeding  from  the  bronchi  and  lungs. 

Having  discussed  the  etiology  of  the  pnemnonio  process  which 
plays  the  most  important  rdle  in  the  production  of  pulmonary  phthisis, 
we  must  now  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  etiology  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

The  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lung,  without  the  preSxistence 
of  caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  products,  is  less  common 
in  chronio  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which  is  complicated  with  chronic 
pneumonia,  and  terminates  in  consumption,  than  in  acute  miliary  tuber* 
culosis  (see  Chapter  XIY.).  The  etiology  of  these  exceptional  cases 
is  utterly  obscure,  although  it  would  seem  that  persons  predisposed  to 
inflammation,  ending  in  caseous  degeneration,  suffer  from  prihiary 
tuberctdoM  of  the  lung^  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  with  greater 
relative  frequence. 

The  caseous  masses,  upon  which  the  consecutive  (secondary)  devel- 
opment of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  depends,  are  situated,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  in  the  lungs  themselves,  and  consist  of  the  products  of 
dbionio  pneumonia,  in  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  the  greatest  danger,  for  the  majority  of  con- 
sumptives, is,  thai  they  a/re  apt  to  become  tvhercuhua,  Ilie  conditions 
which  cause  tuberculosis  to  accompany  many  cases  of  caseous  infiltration 
with  formation  of  cavities,  but  not  all  such  cases,  and  the  reason  why 
the  complication  is  sometimes  early  and  sometimes  late  in  its  appear* 
ance,  are  at  present  unknown  to  us,  but  it  seems  that  incapsulation  of  the 
caseous  mass  affords  a  certain  degree  of  protection  against  tuberculosis. 

Next  to  the  caseous  products  of  pneumonia,  the  exudation  of  pleu* 
risy  and  pericarditis  in  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration,  and  bronchial 
glanda  in  similar  condition,  most  frequently  give  rise  to  tuberculosis. 
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Under  this  category  those  cases  may  also  be  included  in  which  the 
cheesy  inflammatory  products  of  the  results  of  tubereuloBis  of  the 
genito-urinary  apparatus,  the  intestines,  mesenteric  glands,  joints, 
bones,  or  superficial  lymphatics,  are  followed  by  tubercular  disease. 

In  oases  of  doubt  the  discovery  of  cheesy  residua  in  these  oigans 
may  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  future,  the  danger  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  which  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cheesy  residua  of  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  produces,  will 
rank  among  the  indications  for  the  extirpation  of  peripheral  lymphatic 
tumors,  and  even  for  the  performance  of  resections  and  of  amputations. 

With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  consumption,  it  is  supposed  that 
from  a  seventh  to  a  fifth  of  all  deaths  are  the  result  of  this  disease, 
and  that  in  nearly  the  half  of  all  cadavers  we  find  traces  of  the  nutri- 
tive disorders  from  which  pulmonaiy  consumption  proceeds. 

During  foetal  life  and  early  childhood,  consumption  is  rare.  Even 
in  later  childhood,  bronchial  catarrh,  with  swelling  and  cheesy  meta- 
morphosis of  the  glands,  or  *' consumption  of  the  bowels,*'  is  far  more 
common  than  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Toward  the  period  of  puberty,  and  still  more  so  between  the  tweih 
tieth  and  thirtieth  years,  the  malady  attains  its  g^reatest  frequence,  b^ 
coming  rarer  as  life  advances,  without  becoming  quite  unknown  even 
in  extreme  old  age.    Males  and  females  seem  to  be  equaUy  liable. 

The  former  belief  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  cold  climates, 
and  its  comparative  rarity  in  warm  ones,  is  not  borne  out ;  regions 
situated  far  to  the  north  being  wellnigh  free  from  it  Sirsch  declares 
that  the  mean  temperatm^  due  to  the  geographical  and  territorial 
situation  of  a  place  has  absolutely  no  influence  upon  the  production  or 
frequence  of  consumption ;  that  great  alternations  of  temperature  and 
a  high  degree  of  moisture  favor  its  development,  while  in  elevated  re- 
gions its  appearance  is  rare.  The  rarity  of  consumption  in  malarious 
regions  is  not  constant,  and  is  scarcely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  ma- 
laria, but  it  depends  rather  upon  other  causes,  such  as  the  paucity  of 
the  population  and  lack  of  culture  in  many  regions  afficted  by  malsiUt 

Persons  with  heart-disease  enjoy  a  certain  immunity  from  consump- 
tion. Probably  this  does  not  depend  upon  the  more  venous  qoalitj 
of  their  blood,  but  is  rather  because  the  products  of  the  pneumonias, 
from  which  they  suffer  with  comparative  fr^uence,  have  but  little 
tendency  to  cheesy  degeneration,  owing  to  the  moist  and  engorged 
state  of  their  lungs.  Emphysematous  persons  are  seldom  oonsomp- 
tive,  but  for  a  different  reason :  their  dry,  bloodless  lungs  rarely  in- 
flame ;  but,  once  attacked,  the  danger  of  degeneration  is  great 

ANATOMICAL  Appbabances  — ^A  great  variety  of  lesions  are  fonnd 
in  the  lungs,  especially  patholofi^cal  cavities,  extensive  infiltration  and 
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Other  fonns  of  solidification  of  the  parenchyma,  which,  when  cut  into, 
nearlj  always  exhibit  small  points  which  suggest  the  idea  of  miliary 
tubercles. 

It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  diffuse  consolidation  of  the  lung- 
substance  presents  the  granular  aspect  and  other  characteristics  of  a 
lung  hepatized  by  croi^us  pneumonia.  Far  more  commonly,  there  is 
that  homogeneous,  dull-looking  infiltration  with  smooth  section,  which 
we  have  described  as  the  product  of  acute  and  especially  of  chronic 
catarrhal  pneumonia.  As  a  rule,  the  gelatinous  infiltration  has  already 
undergone  the  transfonnation  peculiar  to  cheesy  degeneration  of 
inflammatory  products.  If  the  latter  have  but  recently  commenced, 
we  see,  upon  the  gray  or  grayish-red  dead  lustre  of  the  cut  surface,  a 
few  yeUow,  lustreless  marblings.  If  the  caseous  metamorphosis  be 
further  advanced,  the  yellow  places  are  laiger,  until  at  last  the  entire 
solidified  portion  of  the  lung  is  converted  into  a  yellow,  cheesy  mass. 
After  the  infiltration  has  become  caseous,  it  may  undergo  immediate 
liquefiEu^on,  and,  together  with  the  tissues,  break  down  into  a  creamy 
puruloid  matter.  Thus  cavities  filled  with  the  so-called  tubercular  pus 
are  fbnned.  At  last  a  communication  is  set  up  with  a  neighboring 
bronchus,  through  which  its  contents  are  discharged  by  coughing. 
The  walls  of  these  cavities  are  irregular  and  interrupted;  the  pul- 
monary parenchyma  about  them  is  infiltrated  with  caseous  matter,  and 
is  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  disintegration. 

The  gelatinous  or  catarrhal  infiltration,  which,  when  attacked  by 
cheesy  metamorphosis,  and  softening  of  the  infiltrated  limgnsubstance, 
leads  to  the  formation  of  these  cavities,  is  at  first  generally  confined  to 
single  lobules.  If  the  diseased  lobule  be  situated  near  the  sur£Eice, 
the  solidified  spots  bear  the  peculiar  wedge-shape  of  the  peripheral 
lobules.  When  seated  more  deeply  within  the  lung,  they  form  rounded 
indtuBtions,  or,  where  the  process  is  restricted  to  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  separate  bronchi,  the  consolidation  runs  along  the  course  of  the 
tube.  By  repetition  of  the  process,  and  by  confluence  of  many  of  the 
lobular  centres,  a  whole  lobe  or  even  an  entire  lung  may  be  soUdified 
and  become  the  seat  of  vast  destruction. 

But  caseous  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  from  whatever 
form  of  pneimionia  it  may  proceed,  does  not  in  aU,  nor  even  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  result  in  immediate  disintegration  of  the  seat  of  the 
Aeesy  infiltration,  and  in  formation  of  a  cavity.  Such  an  event  only 
takes  place  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  perhaps  when  the  dis- 
order is  of  extreme  severity.  It  is  probably  brought  about  through 
the  crowding  together  of  the  accumulated  cells  in  the  air-vesides, 
whereby  they  not  only  encroach  one  upon  another,  but  exert  a  pres- 

tipon  the  surrounding  tissues  and  their  vessels,  thus  depriving  the 
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alveolar  walls  of  their  nutritive  fluid,  and  causing  them  to  perish  and 
break  down.  Perhaps  the  anasmia  and  necrosis  of  the  pulmonaiy  tissue 
are  favored  in  severe  cases  by  an  extension  of  the  process  of  prolifen- 
tion  of  cells  from  the  siufiEkoe  into  the  tissues  themselves. 

If  the  cell-growth  be  not  of  sufficient  volume  seriously  to  compcesa 
the  vesicular  walls  and  their  vessels,  the  caseous  masses  graduallj 
become  still  more  inspissated,  and  the  shrunken  atrc^hied  cells 
break  down  into  a  detritus.  Little  by  little  their  organic  matter  dis- 
appears, while  calcareous  salts  are  deposited  until  there  finally  is  left 
a  chalky  or  mortar-like  concretion.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  arrested 
fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  is  reSstablished ;  they  become  lique- 
fied, and  capable  of  reabsorption. 

While  one  or  other  of  these  processes  is  progressing  in  the  oelldar 
elements  involved  in  the  caseous  degeneration,  an  extensive  prolifen- 
tion  of  the  connective  tissue  is  going  on  in  the  lung.  The  calcified 
deposits  are  incapsulated,  and  the  space  rendered  vacant  by  the  cells, 
which  have  suffered  fiettty  degeneration  and  lique&ction,  is  filled  up  by 
connective  tissue.  In  such  cases,  the  lung-substance  does  not  agun 
become  penetrable  by  the  air,  but  is  converted  into  a  dense  oallous 
mass ;  and  as  the  connective  tissue,  which  continues  to  shrink  more 
and  more,  occupies  less  room  than  the  healthy  parenchyma  which  it 
replaces,  the  lung  becomes  reduced  in  size  and  the  thorax  sinks  io. 
But,  as  depression  of  the  thorax  can  only  take  place  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  bronchi  become  dilated  into  rounded  and  elongated  cavities.  This 
is  the  most  common  form  of  cavity  in  phthisis  where  it  runs  a  chrooio 
courae.  The  absorption  of  the  caseous  masses,  through  supplementary 
&tty  degeneration  and  liquefaction,  may  be  so  complete  that,  upon  dis* 
section,  we  may  find  nothing  except  pulmonary  tissue  in  a  state  of 
indication  firom  interstitial  pneumonia,  perfectly  void  of  air,  traversed 
by  (bronchiectatio)  cavities,  and  without  a  trace  of  caseous  deposit 
While  the  apex  of  the  lung  usually  contains  cavities  of  greater  or 
less  capacity,  and  while  a  large  portion  of  its  upper  lobes  is  solidified 
— ^partly  by  gelatinous  or  caseous  infiltration,  and  in  part  through  indtt- 
ration  and  consolidation — upon  section  of  the  remainder  of  the  lung 
which  still  remains  permeable  to  the  air,  the  small  points  of  indmatioo 
before  alluded  to  are  almost  always  found  projecting  above  the  Bar 
(see  of  the  cut  in  the  shape  of  yellow  nodules.  We  must  beware  of 
immediately  assuming  such  minute  solid  spots  to  be  tubercles.  Ex* 
perience  t^tches  that  many  objects  which  at  the  first  glanoe  seem  to 
be  miliary  tubercles,  and  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  sudi,  prove, 
upon  closer  examination,  to  be  transversely-divided  bronchi  with  case- 
ous contents,  or  bronchi  surrounded  by  alveoli,  with  thidcened  walls  and 
infi  trated  with  caseous  matter.    By  avoiding  such  erroro  in  post^mcr 
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tern  examination,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  not  a  single 
tubercle  exists  in  yeij  many  phthisical  lungs,  and  that  consolidation 
and  destructicxi  are  scdeljr  due  to  a  disoiganizing  pnetunonia. 

We  believe,  however,  tiiat  Virchow  goes  too  £su*  in  asserting  that 
the  doctrine  of  miliaiy  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  is  also  almost  entirely 
erroneous,  and  that  nearly  all  so-called  miliary  tubercles  of  the  lung 
are  fod  of  brondhitic,  peribronchitic,  or  pneumonic  inflammation.  It 
not  unfinequently  happens  that  these  translucent  grayish  nodules  which 
are  scattered  through  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  most  other  organs  in 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  of  whose  tuberculous  nature  there  can- 
not well  be  any  doubt,  are  also  met  with  in  phthisical  lungs.  Hence, 
we  must  also  acknowledge  the  yellow  caseous  deposits  found  in  the 
longs  (notoriously  regarded  as  miliary  nodules)  to  be  of  tubercular  na- 
ture, when  they  coexist  with  the  gray  miliary  tubercles,  and  when  the 
latter,  together  with  caseous  tubercles,  are  found  in  other  organs  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  no  means  of  proving  that  the  caseous 
nodules  are  the  product  of  vesicular  pneumonia,  and  not  tubercle,  as 
we  have  no  criterion  for  the  distinction  between  caseous  tubercles  and 
caseous  miliary  nodules  of  inflammatory  origin.  I  again  express  my 
opinion  that,  exclusive  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  development  of  secondaiy  tuberculosis  in  phthisical  lungs  is 
of  very  frequent  occunenoe. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  describing  the  anatomical  lesions  found  in 
pulmonary  consumption,  as  it  occurs  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
wherein  the  malady,  throughout  its  whole  course,  is  solely  dependent 
upon  chronic  pneumonia,  or  in  which  tuberculosis  does  not  appear  until 
at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  i^thisis,  when,  although  it  must  be  re* 
gaided  as  a  most  serious  complication,  it  takes  but  little  part  in  the 
disorganization  of  the  Itmgs. 

In  tubercular  consumption,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term — 
that  is,  in  the  form  of  phthisis  in  which  destruction  of  the  limg  is 
caused  by  the  breaking  down  of  tubercles,  and  by  secondary  pneu- 
monia dependent  upon  the  tuberculosis — the  tubercle  generaUy  first 
develops  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  as  was  first  shown 
by  Virchovf.  Even  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchial  tubes  we 
olten  find  extensive  granular  patches,  consisting  of  innumerable  miliary 
tubercles,  or  ulcers  with  the  characteristic  marks,  according  to  JRokV' 
tansky^  of  primary  or  secondary  tuberculous  ulceration.  In  addition 
to  this,  however,  in  the  finer  bronchi,  besides  the  evidences  of  purulent 
catarrh,  we  find  small  whitish  or  yellow  nodules,  and,  upon  examina- 
tion of  a  successfully-prepared  fine  section,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  development  of  the  tubercle  has  spread  from  the  bronchus  to 
Its  lateral  and  terminal  alveoli    According  to  the  line  of  the  sectiooN 
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tubercular  groups  formed  in  this  manner  present  the  appearance  of 
rounded  or  wedge-shaped  conglomerations  of  miliaiy  nodules,  an  ap> 
pearance  rarely  or  never  found  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  where  the 
development  of  tubercle  does  not  begin  in  the  bronchial  muooua  mem* 
brane.  The  pneumonic  process  by  which  the  tuberculosis  is  attended 
in  tuberculous  consumption  is  much  less  extenfflve,  as  a  rule,  than  that 
which  accompanies  the  oonsimiption  which  is  solely  due  to  chronio 
pneiunonia,  or  than  the  form  in  which  secondaiy  tuberculosis  6uper> 
venes,  at  a  late  period,  upon  the  process  of  induration  and  destructioD, 
a  circumstance  of  some  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  ooih 
sumption.  It  is  also  quite  an  exceptional  occuirence  for  a  large  part, 
or,  perhaps,  an  entire  lobe  of  a  lung,  to  become  solidified  by  pneumonio 
infiltration,  nor  does  caseous  infiltration  often  advance  to  the  stage  of 
induration  and  contraction.  The  cheesy  infiltration  almost  always 
breaks  down  at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  allow  cavities  to  form.  It  is 
true  that  we  now  and  then  find  the  apex  of  the  lung  to  be  the  seat  of 
callous  induration,  or  of  a  deposit  of  thickened  caseous  matter,  or  a 
bronchiectasis,  but  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self  that  these  lesions 
have  no  connection  with  the  final  disease,  and  that  they  are  the  results 
of  some  morbid  process  of  prior  date. 

As  it  appears  firom  what  has  been  stated  above,  the  bronchi  of 
phthisical  lungs  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  Gelatinous  and 
caseous  infiltration  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  purulent  eatanli 
of  the  finer  bronchi,  with  dilatation  of  their  cavity.  Disintegration  of 
a  deposit  of  caseous  infiltration  is  ushered  in  by  ulceration  of  the  bron- 
chial wall,  and  the  liquefiiction  almost  always  begins  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  bronchus.  In  tubercular  consumption,  the  eruption  of 
miliary  nodules  appears  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  brondu. 
The  majority  of  the  cavities  found  in  chronio  consumption  are  of  bron- 
chiectatic  origin,  while,  on  the  other  side,  many  of  tiie  minuter  tubes 
which  traverse  the  infiltrated  and  indurated  limg*tissue  become  oblit- 
erated. The  purulent  contents  of  a  closed  cavity,  resulting  from  the 
breaking  down  of  caseoiis  infiltration,  are  discharged  by  perforatioa 
into  a  large  open  bronchus.  We  not  unfinequently  see  several  brondii, 
with  round  or  oval  mouths,  running  either  squarely  or  obliquely  into 
such  a  cavity,  but  their  entrance  is  always  abrupt,  and  never  gradual 
or  imperceptible.  Finally,  where  the  bronchial  surfiu^e  has  suffered  no 
profound  or  structural  change,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  catarrh  whose  profuse 
secretion  is  full  of  young  cells.  This  bronchial  catarrh  is  the  main 
source  of  the  expectoration  of  phthisical  persons. 

Many  of  the  blood-vessels,  especially  many  brandies  of  the  pulmo* 
nary  artery  of  the  infiltrated  and  hardened  tissue,  are  obliterated.  In 
the  walls  of  cavities  the  obliterated  vessels  often  form  prominent 
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ridges,  and  sometimes  stretch  from  one  wall  to  the  other  in  the  form 
of  ligamentous  bridges.  It  is  very  seldom  that,  prior  to  obliteration 
of  the  walls  of  a  vessel,  thej  become  so  eroded  as  to  cause  dangerous 
haemorrhage*  We  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a 
peculiarity  in  the  circulation  of  the  lungs  which  firequently  arises  in 
phthisis.  Many  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  becoming  destroyed, 
those  of  the  bronchial  dilate,  and  conduct  arterial  blood  to  the  lungs. 
Many  newly-formed  yessels,  springing  from  the  intercostal  arteries, 
also  advance  through  pleuritic  exudations  into  the  lung.  Thus  the 
phthisical  lung  receives  more  arterial  blood  than  the  sound  lung.  Part 
of  it  passes  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  a  part  into  the  bronchial  veins, 
and  a  third  portion  pcuaea  through  the  pleuritic  adhesions  into  the  in* 
tercoetal  veins.  As  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  cutaneous  veins 
into  the  overloaded  intercostal  veins  is  thereby  impeded,  they,  too,  are 
apt  to  become  overfilled  and  distended,  and  a  blue  net-work  of  veins 
appears  upon  the  skin  of  the  thorax,  A  chronic  form  of  inflanmiation 
of  the  pleura  almost  always  occurs  as  soon  as  the  affection  of  the  pul- 
monary substance  commences  to  approach  the  periphery  of  the  lung. 
The  pleural  Bur&ces  become  thickened  and  adherent.  The  thickening 
may  be  so  great,  especially  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  that  it  may  be 
covered,  as  by  a  cap,  with  a  thick,  compact  fibrous  rind,  and  at  such 
places  it  is  generally  impossible  to  separate  the  two  pleimd  surfaces 
without  tearing  the  lung.  In  many  cases  the  two  pleural  surfrioes 
grow  together  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  lung,  so  that  a 
pleural  cavity  no  longer  exists,  and  so  that  pneumothorax  cannot  occur, 
though  the  process  of  destruction  advance  to  the  pleura  itsel£  It  is 
only  through  the  rapid  disorganization  of  superficially-seated  caseous 
deposits  that  perforation  sometimes  occurs  before  adhesion  is  estab- 
lished, or  before  the  adhesions  have  grown  strong  enough  to  prevent 
air  and  debris  of  tissue  from  entering  the  pleural  cavity.  In  tubercu- 
lous consumption,  and  in  secondary  tuberculosis,  miliary  tubercles  are 
often  found,  both  in  the  pleura  itself  and  in  the  pseudo-membrane,  re* 
suiting  from  the  chronic  pleuritis.  The  cavities  rarely  enlarge  in  what 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  their  most  frequent  mode  of  enlargement, 
that  is  to  say,  by  caseous  disorganization  of  secondary  tubercular  de- 
posit in  their  walls.  Generally  speaking,  no  matter  in  what  manner 
the  cavities  have  formed,  their  increase  in  size  is  the  result  of  a 
diphtheritic  process,  an  infiltration  of  their  walls,  with  subsequent 
decay. 

The  frequent  coexistence  of  laryngeal  disease  with  pulmonary  con- 
sumption has  been  already  spoken  of  in  detail  The  equally  common 
oomplication  of  pulmonaxy  phthisis  with  ulcer  of  the  bowels,  intestinal 
tubercle,  with  Catty  liver,  with  amyloid  liver,  with  parenchymatous  in- 
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flammation,  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidnej,  viU  be  again 
referred  to  under  their  appropriate  headings. 

In  recent  cases,  the  right  heart,  whose  outflow  is  always  impeded,  is 
foimd  to  be  hypertrophied  and  dilated.  In  protracted  cases,  in  whidi 
the  volume  of  tiie  blood  is  much  reduced,  the  heart  is  generally  flabby, 
small,  and  atrophied.  A  white  coating,  like  curdled  milk,  is  often 
found  upon  the  tongue  and  palate,  which  microscopically  oonosts  of 
vegetable  spores  and  filaments.  The  cadaver  is  usually  in  a  state  of 
extreme  emaciation ;  the  skin  is  thin,  remarkably  white,  and  not  unfire- 
quentiy  covered  with  scales  of  epidermis  (pityriasis  tabesoentium). 
The  feet  are  often  oedematous,  and  one  or  other  crural  vein  is  fre- 
quently stopped  up  by  a  thrombus,  the  corresponding  leg  being  tume- 
fied and  dropsical.  The  entire  body  is  bloodless,  excepting  the  rigbt 
heart,  which,  when  dissolution  takes  place  gradually,  contains  toleiaUj 
large  and  soft  coagula. 

Symptoms  aitd  Covbse. — ^The  course  of  pulmonary  ooosumptiOD 
varies  in  type  according  as  its  symptoms  are  dependent  upon  poeih 
monia  alone  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  disease,  or  as  they  beoome 
complicated  with  tuberculosis  at  a  later  stage,  or  are  tuberculous  from 
the  outset  In  most  instances  these  three  forms  may  be  disdniraUied 
from  one  another  with  tolerable  precision. 

We  shall  first  make  a  brief  analysis  of  the  various  symptoms  ob> 
served  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  consumption,  with  especial  refe^ 
enoe  to  the  particular  morbid  process  to  which  each  symptom  belongs, 
and  shall  then  endeavor  to  draw  a  comprehensive  pcture  of  the  prog^ 
ress  of  each  of  the  three  main  forms  of  the  disease. 

Increased  frequence  of  respiration,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  ocean 
in  all  forms  of  consumption,  and  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  canBe& 
Moderate  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  breathing  is  not  always  aooom* 
panied  by  that  distressing  sense  of  shortness  of  breath  requiring  cod- 
tinual  forced  inspiration  for  its  relief,  known  as  dyspnoea.  Even  pa* 
tients  far  gone  in  the  disease  often  have  no  dyspnoea  at  all,  excepting 
when  some  transient  increase  of  the  destructive  assimilation  going  on 
in  the  system  demands  an  additional  supply  of  air.  While  at  rest 
they  are  fully  capable  of  supplying  their  blood  with  oxygen,  and  oi 
eliminating  the  carbonic  add  formed  in  the  system,  without  any 
fittiguing  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  respiratoiy  fre- 
quence may  be  combined  with  a  severe  and  persistent  dyspnoea,  which 
of  course  is  liable  occasionally  to  still  further  aggravation,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  burdensome  symptoms  of  the  malady. 

The  augmented  frequence  of  the  respiration  and  dyspnoea  of  phthi^ 
ical  patients  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  diminution  of  the  breathing  sur&ce  of 
the  lung,  in  part  to  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  by  the  attendant  catarrh ; 
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partly^  although  rarely,  to  pain  during  respiration ;  and  partly,  and  in- 
deed chiefly,  to  feyer.  As  a  rule,  dyspnoea  is  only  caused  by  the  joint 
action  of  several  of  these  fiEu^rs.  Thus  the  breathing  surfobce  may  be 
excessiyely  reduced  in  area  without  the  patient's  feeling  any  dyspnoea, 
and  without  any  acceleration  of  the  breathing  while  the  patient  is  at 
rest,  provided  only  that  neither  severe  catarrh,  pain,  nor  fever  be  pres- 
ent at  the  same  time.  Many  patients,  whose  lungs  are  so  much  con- 
solidated and  disorganized  that  scarcely  half  of  their  capillaries  remain 
to  carry  on  the  process  of  oxygenation,  still  breathe  at  the  normal  rate 
as  long  as  they  sit  still  or  are  lying  in  bed.  This  is  simply  because  a 
healthy  person,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  needs  to  employ  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  his  respiratory  apparatus,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
proper  supply  of  air.  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  feet  that,  where 
the  lung  is  indurated  and  disorganized,  the  surviving  vesicles  are  more 
strongly  distended  by  an  inspiration  of  ordinary  depth,  and  allow  more 
air  to  escape  upon  expiration  than  do  the  air-cells  of  a  healthy  limg. 
The  increased  activity  of  oxygenation  which  thus  goes  on  in  the  re- 
maining air-cells  manifestly  compensates,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
deficiency  of  those  which  have  perished. 

The  breathingHSurfece  may  be  seriously  diminished  by  the  presence 
of  miliaiy  tubercles,  which,  though  they  may  elude  physical  demonstra- 
tion, fill  up  a  large  number  of  the  disorganized  alveoli,  and  close  many 
of  the  smaller  bronchu  Hence,  great  rapidity  of  breathing  without 
dulness  on  percussion,  or  bronchial  respiration,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant signs  of  tuberculotis  consumption^  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word.  If  we  find  that  a  patient,  whose  lungs  are  more  or  less  solidi- 
fied and  destroyed,  but  who  hitherto  has  suffered  but  little,  if  at  all, 
finom  shortness  of  breath,  begins  to  exhibit  an  increase  in  frequence  of 
respiration  and  a  distressing  dyspnoea,  there  being  no  increase  in  the 
solidification  or  destruction  of  the  lung  or  aggravation  of  the  fever  to 
account  for  it,  there  is  strong  reason  to  fear  the  addition  of  a  tubercu- 
losis to  the  phthisis  which  already  exists.  Oases  arise  in  which  we 
can  infer  the  existence  of  such  a  complication,  solely  from  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  small  degree  of  dulness  upon  percussion  and  the 
extreme  frequence  of  the  respiration. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  explain  in  detail  why  the  respiratory 
frequence  of  a  phthisical  subject  is  aggravated  by  pleuritic  pain  and 
by  exacerbation  or  extension  of  the  bronchial  catarrh,  which  accom- 
panies the  malady,  or  by  its  complication  with  the  pleuritic  effusion, 
hydzothorax,  pneumothorax,  etc  That  respiration  is  accelerated  by 
fever  is  evident.  Fever  consists  of  a  morbid  increase  of  calorification 
whereby  the  body  becomes  overheated.  The  necessity  for  air  is  aug- 
mented in  fever  just  as  it  is  augmented  by  every  bodily  exertion ;  since 
16 
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the  catarrh  is  seated  in  the  finer  bronchi,  and  that  its  product  ia  full 
of  cells.  It  is  when  thus  situated  and  of  this  character,  that  its 
implication  of  the  air-vesicles  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  According  to 
most  clinical  teachers  and  physicians  who  do  not  share  our  views, 
and  who  ascribe  all  consumption  to  tuberculosis,  this  ^  expectoration 
streaked  with  yellow"  (IfOuis)  is  of  course  regarded  as  a  symp- 
tom of  an  incipient  phthisis  or  tuberculosis,  instead  of  a  sign  of  a  mere 
preliminary  catarrh* 

Absence  of  cough  and  expectoration  during  the  disease  itself  is 
very  rare ;  yet  instances  are  met  with  now  and  then,  in  which  infiltra- 
tion of  the  lung  and  caseous  degeneration  have  taken  place  without 
previous  or  concomitant  disease  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
Such  patients,  at  first,  often  have  neither  oough  nor  expectoratioa 
Fever,  general  malaise,  loss  of  appetite,  debility,  and  emadation,  fonn 
a  group  of  symptoms  which  are  often  difficult  to  account  for,  until 
physical  examination  reveals  the  actual  condition.  When  the  pul- 
monary disease  is  accompanied  by  intestinal  consumption  with  violent 
diarrhoea,  the  cough  and  expectoration  may  decrease  or.  cease  entiiely, 
even  in  advanced  stages  of  consumption  of  the  lungs.  This  may  in 
some  degree  be  ascribed  to  the  derivative  action  £rom  the  bronchi, 
caused  by  the  intense  intestinal  irritation. 

A  hoarse  or  inaudible  cough  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  tuberculous 
consumption,  or  of  the  complication  with  tuberculosis  of  a  consumption 
originating  in  destructive  inflammation.  The  exceedingly  interesting 
cases  in  which  alteration  of  the  voice  or  of  the  tone  of  the  cough  of 
phthisical  patients  results  from  palsy  of  the  vocal  chorda,  from  pres* 
sure  upon  the  recurrent  nerve  by  indurated  pleuritic  memlniines,  are 
of  extreme  rarity,  in  comparison  with  the  instances  in  which  similar 
sjmptoms  arise  from  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  non-occurrence  of  hoarseness  and  inaudiblenesa  of  the  cough,  until 
an  advanced  period  of  the  malady,  is  indicative  of  consecutive  tuber- 
culosis. On  the  contrary,  if  the  cough  have  been  hoarse  from  the 
beginning,  especially  while  the  sputa  were  still  visdd  and  transparent, 
and  before  physical  examination  showed  any  irregularity,  the  exist- 
ence of  primary  tuberculosis  may  be  suspected.  As  we  have  said 
already,  tuberculosis  often  begins  in  the  trachea  or  larjnx,  and  only 
extends  into  the  finer  bronchi  at  a  later  period. 

Although  the  sputa  of  consumption  are  mainly  the  products  of  thi* 
catarrh  which  complicates  the  disease,  yet  they  may  exhibit  certain 
peculiarities  which  serve  materially  to  help  the  diagnosia 

We  thoroughly  indorse  the  assertion  of  OansttUt^  that  it  is  a  most 
suspicious  sign,  and  one  highly  calculated  to  awaken  our  apprchenaioa 
of  tuberculosis,  when  the  sputa  of  a  persistent  cough,  accompanied  bv 
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fever,  long  retain  the  crude  character  of  the  expectoration  of  acute 
bronchitis.  The  development  of  tubercle  in  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  is  generally  attended  bj  precisely  such  obstinate  and  dis- 
tressing cough,  and  by  that  scanty  sputa  which  contains  few  organic 
forms,  the  ** sputum  crudum"  of  the  ancients,  the  '^purely  mucous 
sputum  "  of  more  modem  writers. 

Should  microscopic  examination  reveal  that  the  deep-yellow,  sharply- 
defined  streaks  above  referred  to  contain  elastic  fibres,  recognizable 
through  their  arrangement  and  curve  as  belonging  to  the  air-cells,  we 
know  that  the  event  has  happened  which  the  appearance  of  such  sputa 
would  lead  us  to  dread  The  profuse  formation  of  cells  has  extended 
from  the  surfEkce  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  into  its  walls,  and 
the  parts  surrounding.  The  discovery  of  euch  ektstic  fibres  is  a  sure 
sign  of  phthisis. 

The  intimate  admixture  of  blood  with  the  muco-purulent  sputa, 
whereby  the  latter  acquire  a  imiform  yellowish-red  color,  is  pathog- 
nomonic of  chronic  pneumonia,  and  we  have  good  grounds  for  inferring, 
from  the  appearance  of  such  sputa  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  catarrh, 
that  the  air-vesides  have  also  become  involved* 

When  cavities  have  formed  in  the  lungs,  a  peculiar  form  of  expec- 
toration appears,  which  is  generally  described  as  pathognomonic  of  con- 
sumption, and  is  often  and  erroneously  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
of  tuberculosis.  Bounded,  numulated  grayish  masses  are  found  in  the 
spitrcup,  separated  one  from  another,  by  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
dear  bronchial  mucus.  If  the  sputa  have  been  collected  in  a  some- 
what deep  glass,  we  see  irregularly-rounded  opaque  Imnps,  having  a 
ragged  outline,  sink  slowly  to  the  bottom.  These  sputa  globosafanr 
dum  petentia  of  the  andents  are  an  almost  positive  indication  that 
cavities  exist  in  the  lungs.  Under  the  microscope  the  lumps  are  found 
to  consist  of  young  granular  cells,  showing  evidence  of  fatty  metamor- 
phosis, together  with  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  irregular  angular 
bodies,  and  granular  detritus.  They  also  often  contain  elastic  fibres 
from  the  walls  of  the  aix^vesicles.  Their  opadty  and  greenish-gray  color 
are  due  to  the  unusual  amount  of  definitely-formed  solid  constituents 
whidi  they  contain,  whidi  has  been  incorporated  with  them  during  their 
long  sojourn  in  the  cavity.  The  rotundity  of  form  is  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  sputa,  after  their  ejection,  to  preserve  the  shape  of 
the  space  in  the  lung  whence  they  have  been  expelled.  They  tend  to 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  brondiial  secretion, 
because  but  little  air  becomes  mixed  with  them  in  the  cavity  while 
the  brondiial  secretion,  being  agitated  by  the  inspiration  and  expirar 
lion  of  air,  endoses  numerous  bubbles,  and  is  of  Ughter  weight.  The 
small,  rounded,  ill-smdling  fragments  of  caseous  matter  sometimes 
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found  in  the  expectorationi  and  which  are  often  thought  to  be  act  jai 
tubercles  by  the  laitj,  consist  almost  always  of  thickened  secretioo 
from  the  tonsils,  although  now  and  then  they  are  small  diphtheritie 
sloughs  from  the  walls  of  the  cavities. 

Chemical  examination  furnishes  no  test  for  the  distinction  between 
the  sputa  of  simple  bronchial  catarrh  and  that  of  consumption. 

Fever  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  consumption  both 
in  the  tuberculous  form  and  that  which  proceeds  from  chronic  pneumo* 
nia.  Ziemssen  has  demonstrated  that  in  children  the  invasion  of  the 
air-vesicles  by  catarrh  is  always  accompanied  by  considerable  eleratiOQ 
of  temperature  and  acceleration  of  pulse.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
commencement  of  catarrhal  pneimionia  in  adults.  The  statement  of 
XfOuiSf  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  (four-fifths),  fever 
only  arises  at  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  the  malady,  is  based 
upon  the  observations  of  that  author,  taken  from  Ixtennec^s  pcnnt  of 
view,  acoording  to  which  the  precursory  catarrh  itself  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  tubercle.  We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  this  error,  and  believe  that  we  may  declare 
that,  by  precise  observation  of  the  temperature  and  the  frequence  of 
the  pulse,  and  by  the  most  careful  treatment  of  all  cases,  in  whidi  fever 
arises  during  the  course  of  a  protracted  catarrh,  the  development  of  pul* 
monary  considnption  may  often  be  averted. 

Not  only  is  the  fever  an  important  sign  of  the  extension  of  the 
catarrh  from  the  bronchi  to  the  airssells,  bi)t  its  continuance  funiishes 
the  main  evidence  that  the  pneumonic  process  has  not  subsided.  The 
curves,  by  means  of  which  we  represent  upon  paper  the  morning  and 
evening  fluctuations  of  temperature,  usually  show  a  wonderful  degree 
of  similarity,  and  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  consumption  from 
them  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  diagnose  abdominal 
typhus  or  pneumonia.  The  difference  between  the  morning  and  even* 
ing  temperature  is  about  a  degree  and  a  half  or  two  degrees  Fahieih 
heit ;  very  seldom  less,  and  frequently  much  more.  In  the  morning 
the  temperature  is  often  almost  normal,  while  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  it  may  rise  to  102°  F.,  or  even  higher.  Such  fluctuations  of 
temperature  are  not  peculiar  to  all  kinds  of  exhausting  fever.  Upon 
comparison  of  the  thermal  curve  of  a  patient  with  pulmonaiy  consump* 
tion  with  that  of  one  who  is  suffering  from  a  tedious  peripheral  caries, 
a  great  difference  wiU  be  observable,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
regularity  of  the  morning  remission  and  evening  exacerbation*  After 
extended  study  of  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis,  especially  as  to  tlie 
cause  which  interrupts  its  regular  march,  we  have  as  yet  come  to 
no  conclusion  upon  the  subject.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the 
variations  in  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  of  a  true  tuberco* 
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losis  (in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word),  and  of  a  tuberculosis  supenren* 
ing*  upon  chronic  pneumonia,  are  generallj  much  less.  Hence,  if  the 
fever  be  a  remitting  fever  approaching  the  intermittent  type,  the  prog- 
nosis will  be  better  than  if  the  fever  assume  a  more  continued  form. 
In  the  former  case  we  have  often  succeeded  in  moderating,  or  even  in 
oompletelj  allaying  the  febrile  action,  and  thereby  greatly  improving 
the  strength  and  nutritive  condition  of  the  patient ;  but  we  cannot 
daim  any  such  results  where  there  was  no  morning  remission.  When 
the  caseous  masses  become  incapsulated,  or  liquefy,  and  are  absorbed, 
the  fever  may  cease  altogether.  Patients  are  often  seen  who  have 
large  cavities  in  the  apices  of  their  lungs,  but  no  fever  whatever.  In 
such  oases  (the  pneumonia  having  resulted  in  induration)  the  physical 
signs  presented,  and  the  globular  masses  of  sputa,  which  the  patient 
spits  up  morning  after  morning,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  his 
apparent  good  health,  his  fresh,  vigorous  look,  his  nutritive  condition 
and  strength.  We  have  already  shown  that,  in  spite  of  their  partial 
reooveiy,  such  persons  are  still  liable  to  die  of  consumption,  either 
through  recurrence  of  the  pneumonia  or  through  consecutive  tubercu> 
losis ;  and  we  would  advise  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  as  to 
weight  and  temperature  be  stiil  kept  under  observation,  that  we  may 
be  apprised  of  it,  in  case  either  event  occur.  We  see,  then,  that,  in 
the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  consumption,  the  use  of  the 
thermometer  is  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  in  any  other  disease. 

The  subjects  of  emacicUion  and  deterioration  of  the  bloody  the 
symptoms  to  which  consumption  owes  its  name,  properly  succeed 
that  of  fever,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  fever  that  they 
are  mainly  due.  A  most  striking  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory, 
that  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  fever  is  dependent  upon  an  in- 
crease in  the  calorification,  consists  in  the  rapid  loss  of  weight  which 
the  body  sustains  even  in  a  fever  of  short  duration.  For  years,  at  my 
clinic,  the  fact  has  been  established,  by  dint  of  innumerable  measiure- 
ments  and  weighings  of  consiunptive  patients,  that  their  loss  and  gain 
hi  weight  stood  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
their  fever.  There  is  a  very  pretty  theory,  that  a  continued  fever  of 
moderate  intensity  consumes  less  (especially  if  the  patient  keep  his 
bed)  than  a  hectio  fever  like  that  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  temperature 
fluctoates  daily  between  a  condition  almost  normal  and  one  of  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  intensity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  calorifica- 
tion and  consumption  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  go  on  with  great 
rapidity  during  the  rapid  rise  in  the  temperature,  as  has  been  proved 
by  Tmmermannf  but  we  still  hesitate  to  accept  the  absolute  truth  of 
the  above  hypothesis.  Knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  fever 
which  consiunes  both  the  strength  and  substance  of  phthisical  pa- 
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ticnts,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

Physical  Signs, — ^Inspection  of  the  chest  reveals  the  existence  of  a 
^'phthisical  habit"  in  many  persons  who  suffer  from  phthisis,  or  who 
are  threatened  by  it.  This  term  is  used  to  signify  that  peculiar  build 
of  the  body  indicative  of  a  want  of  proper  nutrition  and  development, 
and  which  is  found  in  persons  who  have  been  subjected  to  debilitating 
influence  capable  of  stunting  the  healthy  growth  of  the  system  befine 
their  bodies  have  become  fidly  developed.  The  bones  of  such  persons 
are  slender,  their  skin  is  thin,  their  cheeks  have  a  delicate  redness,  the 
sclerotica  is  bluish,  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  contains  but 
little  fat  The  muscles  are  ill-developed;  those  of  the  neck  allow  the 
thorax  to  sink,  causing  the  neck  to  seem  too  long.  The  intercostal 
muscles  permit  the  ribs  to  spread  widely  apart,  making  the  intercostal 
spaces  broader;  the  angle  at  which  the  ribs  are  attached  to  the  sterw 
num  is  acuter ;  the  entire  chest  is  flatter,  narrower,  and  longer  than  in 
robust,  muscular  persons.  The  shoulders  also  are  apt  to  sink  forward, 
and  the  inner  edges  of  the  scapulse  are  tipped  up  like  wings. 

The  diagnostic  and  prognostic  significance  of  the  phthisical  habitus 
has  been  a  good  deal  imderrated  of  late,  and,  no  doubt^  many  persons 
possessing  such  a  conformation  do  live  exempt  from  phthisis  and  attain 
a  good  old  age.  But  such  a  circumstance  does  not  in  the  least  conflitit 
with  the  belief  that  the  phthisical  habit  is  a  valuable  index  of  feeble 
ness  and  delicacy  of  constitution,  hence  of  a  tendency  to  consumptioQ. 
There  is  greater  danger  that  a  catarrh  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  will  in* 
vade  the  air-vesides  in  a  patient  of  this  kind,  than  in  a  muscular  and 
robust  man. 

Depression  of  the  supra  and  infra-clavicular  fbssas  upon  one  ot 
both  sides,  which,  hitherto,  has  always  played  a  great  r(fle  in  the 
symptomatology  of  phthisis,  is  indicative  neither  of  tuberculosis,  not 
of  caseous  infiltration,  nor  of  disorganization  of  the  tissues ;  bat  is 
alwajTS  and  solely  due  to  decrease  in  size  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  by 
induration  and  shrinking.  As  this  is  the  only  process  capable  of  caus- 
ing depression  of  the  thoracic  wall,  the  symptom  is  rather  a  £ftvorable 
sign,  indicating  a  comparative  cure  of  the  nutritive  derangements  which 
are  the  chief  causes  of  consumption.  We  are  not  wairanted,  therefore, 
in  forming  a  diagnosis  of  consimiption,  unless  signs  of  an  advancing 
destruction  of  the  lung  be  also  present,  besides  the  sjrmptom  in 
question. 

Feebleness  of  the  respiratory  movement,  when  it  oocresponds  to  a 
depressed  point  in  the  chest,  is  of  similar  import  In  such  a  case  the 
contracted  lung  is  impermeable  to  air,  and  cannot  yield  to  the  tiactioo 
cf  the  inspiratory  muscles.    If  the  spot,  which  remains  stationary  upon 
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inspiration^  retains  its  normal  oonvezity,  the  percussion-sound  oyer  it^ 
however,  being  dull  and  flat,  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  an  extensive 
solidification  of  the  lung,  which  is  most  probably  a  pneumonic  infiltra- 
tion,  A  feeble  respiratoij  movement  at  a  point  where  the  percussion- 
sound,  instead  of  being  dull,  is  normal,  or  somewhat  hollow  and  tym* 
ptnitic,  is  a  suspidous  sign  of  tubercle,  but  not  a  conclusive  one,  as 
small  scattered  spots  of  lobular  pneumonia  may  also  weaken  the  move- 
ments of  respiration  without  causing  any  dulness  upon  percussion. 

There  is  often  an  unusually  wide  extension  of  the  shock  of  the  car- 
diac impulse,  and  an  outward  dislocation  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  when 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  is  indurated  and  contracted,  thus  laying 
bare  the  pericardium  and  drawing  the  heart  to  ihe  left*  This  symp- 
tom^ like  depression  of  the  thoracic  wall,  denotes  a  partial  recoveiy 
from  the  pneumonic  process,  and  a  patient  is  not  to  be  pronounced 
consomptive  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  fever,  loss  of  flesh,  or  other 
sign  of  inflammatory  or  tubercular  destruction  of  the  limg. 

I^a^9cUian^  besides  being  serviceable  in  estimating  the  movements 
of  respiration,  and  the  degree  of  dislocation  of  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
often  exhibits  abnormity  of  the  pectoral  fremitus  in  phthisis.  Over 
laige  cavities,  containing  air,  and  communicating  with  an  open  bron« 
chus,  the  fremitus  generally  is  intensified.  It  is  iJso  rendered  stronger 
by  lobular  infiltration  and  by  extensive  tuberculosis,  which  has  occa> 
sioned  a  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  According  to  SeUz^  how- 
ever, for  whose  opinion  I  have  great  respect,  the  vocal  resonance  is  of 
little  diagnostic  value  in  consumption. 

JPercussian  furnishes  several  diagnostic  points  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Since  Seitz  first  caused  me  to  observe  that  it  was  easy  to  mark  out 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  lungs,  and  that  this  was  easier  to  do  in 
front  than  behind,  and  when  the  mouth  is  open  tlian  when  shut  (since 
the  tympanitic  sound  of  the  trachea  is  then  more  definitely  distinguish- 
able from  the  non-iympanitic  sound  of  the  apex),  I  never  neglect  this 
mode  of  examination  of  patients  with  chronic  pulmonary  affections.  I 
can  assert  that  the  height  of  the  pulmonary  apex,  which,  under  normal 
conditions,  is  equal  upon  each  side,  and  which  extends  from  three  to 
five  centimetres  beyond  the  collar  bone,  is  often  fotmd  to  be  much 
lower,  especially  upon  one  side,  when  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of 
chronic  disease.  A  depression  of  the  upper  boundaiy,  therefore,  like 
the  depression  of  the  supra  and  infra-davicular  regions  indicates  indu- 
ration and  contraction  of  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

A  dulness  upon  percussion,  in  the  supra  and  iafra-davicular  region, 
extending  over  the  clavicle  itself  and  posteriorly  over  the  supra- 
scapular  and  supra-spinatus  regions,  is  recognized  even  by  many  of 
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the  laity  as  pathognomonio  of  phthisis.  Most  patients,  when  thcj 
consult  a  new  physician,  can  state  precisely  what  the  size  and  extent  of 
the  dulness  was  at  the  last  exploration*  Dulness  in  these  regions  sig- 
nifies that  a  large  tract  of  the  parenchyma  is  infiltrated  or  consolidated 
by  growth  of  connective  tissue.  Tuberculosis  never  gives  rise  to  a 
consolidation  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render  the  percussive  sound 
dull  Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  fiavorable  sign  when  the  acea 
of  dulness  accords  with  the  other  symptoms,  and  when  it  extends  its 
limits  in  proportion  as  the  malady  advances.  If  it  be  otherwise,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  the  existence  of  tuberculosis. 

The  presence  of  lobular  infiltration  and  of  miliary  tubercles,  by 
which  the  lungs'  capacity  for  air  is  reduced,  may  give  rise  to  a  percnar 
sion-sound  which  is  not  dull,  but  hollow  and  tympanitia  Much  mote 
oonunonly,  however,  the  percussion  is  not  affected  by  such  a  oonditioa 
of  the  lungs.  A  distinctly  tympanitic  sound  is  most  irequently  heard 
over  a  cavity  containing  air.  If  the  pitch  of  the  ring  be  altered  bj 
opening  and  shutting  the  mouth,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  cavity. 

From  the  metallic^  tinkling  sound  upon  percussion,  whidi  is  of  veiy 
rare  occurrence  in  consumption,  it  may  be  inferred  that  beneath  the 
point  struck  upon  there  is  a  large  empty  cavity,  with  smooth,  regular, 
and  baggy  walls,  but  we  must  first  make  sure  that  there  is  no  pneu- 
mothorax. 

The  cracked-pot  sound  is  produced  upon  percussion,  over  the  seat 
of  a  superficial  cavity  with  thin  walls,  whereby  the  air  is  expelled  into 
a  neighboring  cavity,  or  into  a  bronchus  with  a  hiss,  which  is  cfaaiao 
teristic  of  the  "  bruU  depotfSle:* 

AuscvUation^  at  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  and  indeed 
often  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  shows  no  irregularity  beyond  the 
signs  of  a  catarrh  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  There  is  a  feebleness  of 
respiration,  at  other  times  it  is  extremely  harsh,  or  the  breath  may  be 
drawn  in  a  series  of  jerks  {aaccade).  But,  above  all,  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  moist  rdles  and  peculiar  squeaking  rhonchL  Some- 
times, after  the  patient  has  coughed,  the  moist  rdUs  and  the  crackling, 
squealing  sounds  cease.  More  frequently  they  are  only  heard  after 
the  first  breaths  which  follow  a  cough  {Seitz).  It  is,  therefore,  always 
advisable,  in  ausculting  a  patient,  to  make  him  cough  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  easy  to  tmderstand  why  peribronchial  and  pneumonic 
deposits,  which  have  not  caused  much  solidification,  and  why  tubercles 
and  tubercular  masses,  and  cavities  enveloped  in  parenchyma,  still  per> 
vious  to  air,  do  not  produce  other  symptoms  than  those  of  catanfa;  but 
I  must  most  decidedly  express  my  disapprobation  of  that  prevalent 
belief  aoeording  to  which  the  signs  of  catarrh  of  the  simiimit  of  the 
lung  are  pathognomonio  of  consumption,  as  being  both  &lse  and  pne^ 
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jtididal  to  the  patient  I  certainly  regard  catarrh  of  the  apex  of  the 
jmg  as  a  serious  symptom,  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  so  much  the  more 
hare  we  to  fear  that  it  may  lead,  or  that  it  has  already  led,  to  those 
derangements  of  nutrition  from  which  consumption  so  often  proceeds; 
but)  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  the  catarrh  has  involved 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  themselves,  until  fever,  emaciation,  pallor 
of  the  skin,  the  presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  the  expectoration,  and 
other  evidences  of  phthisis  arise,  besides  the  catarrhal  signs. 

Bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  sonorous  rdles  are  heard 
m  cases  of  consumption,  when  extensive  induration  enclosing  large 
open  bronchi,  or  cavities,  has  formed  near  the  sur£EU3e  of  the  lung. 
Indurations  of  such  magnitude  never  proceed  from  tubercle  or  tubercu- 
lar conglomeration  alone*  Whether  they  are  the  result  of  infiltration 
or  of  induration,  whether  they  contain  bronchi  or  cavities  with  air  in 
them,  must  be  determined  firom  the  other  symptoms.  When  the  cavi- 
ties or  bronchi  which  traverse  the  solid  part  of  the  lung  are  filled 
with  secretion,  no  respiration  is  audible. 

Sounds  are  heard  sometimes  which  place  the  existence  of  cavities 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  which  therefore  are  called  cavemotta  sounds. 
The  cavernous  sounds  include — 1st.  Coarse  moist  rdleSf  audible  over 
places  where  there  are  no  large  bronchi,  where  large  bubbles  can 
fonn,  as  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  2d.  The  sudden  transition  (called 
metamorphosing  by  iSeitz)  from  a  sharp  hissing  or  sucking  sound  to 
bronchial  res|Hration,  or  into  indistinct  murmurs  and  sonorous  rdles^ 
This  very  common  and  very  characteristic  sign  is  probably  produced 
by  the  entxance  of  air  into  a  cavity  through  an  opening  whidi  at  the 
commencement  of  the  respiratory  act  is  narrow,  but  which  is  enlarged 
as  the  chest  becomes  inflated  3d.  Amphoric  breathing,  the  rdle  with 
metallic  resonance,  a  sound  like  the  bursting  of  single  bubbles  with  a 
metallic  ring,  the  metaUio  tinkling.  These  noises  may  be  produced 
artifidaUy  by  blowing  over  the  open  mouth  of  a  bottle,  or  by  agitating 
a  liqmd  in  a  bottle  held  before  the  ear,  or  by  letting  fsXL  a  drop  into 
the  bottle,  the  ear  being  placed  against  it  It  is  only  when  there  is  a 
siinilar  condition  of  the  lung,  when  it  contains  a  capacious  cavity  with 
Sjmunetrioal  concave  walls,  capable  of  produdng  uniform  reflection  of 
the  sound-waves,  that  amphoric  breathing  and  metallic  soimds  are 
audible. 

It  but  rarely  happens  that  diagnostic  information  of  any  value  in 
consumption  is  obtained  by  use  of  the  Bpirometer^  and  by  measurement 
of  ibe  capacity  of  the  lungs,  that  is,  of  the  volume  of  air  expelled  from 
the  chest  after  drawing  as  deep  a  breath  as  possible.  There  are  cases 
of  obstinate  cough,  where  percussion  and  auscultation,  ^ving  nega- 
tive results,  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  lobular  infiltra 
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tion,  or  of  tubercle  in  the  lung.  In  Germany,  the  vital  capacity  of 
adult  healthy  men  is  about  3^00  cubic  centimetres,  but  it  varies 
according  to  sex,  age,  weight,  and  size,  so  that,  when  the  stature  is 
between  five  and  six  feet,  every  additional  inch  increases  the  vital 
capacity  by  about  130  cubic  centimetres.  But  even  after  making  doe 
allowance  for  all  these  conditions,  there  still  remains  considerable 
variation,  depending  upon  whether  the  patient  be  skilful  and  prac- 
tised, or  awkward  and  inexperienced.  Hence,  although  a  normal 
or  remarkably  great  capacity  of  the  lungs  indicates  that  they  are 
healthy,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  £rom  a  slight  reduction  of  their 
capacity  below  the  normal  standard,  and  it  is  oidy  when  the  decrease 
amounts  to  several  hundred  centimetres,  and  when  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  want  of  skill,  or  to  lack  of  power,  and  after  excluding  all 
other  sources  of  impediment  to  respiration,  that  spirometry  can  con- 
tribute toward  the  diagnosis  of  an  incipient  phthisis. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  describe  the  main  features  which  cfaa^ 
acterize  the  separate  varieties  of  pulmonary  consiunption,  beginning 
with  that  form  in  which  the  symptoms  and  temunation  are  solely  due 
to  inflammatory  action. 

At  the  outset  it  not  imfrequently  assumes  the  aspect  of  an  acute 
disorder,  with  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  violence.  This  is  the  case 
when  a  croupous  pneumonia,  instead  of  ending  by  resolution,  passes 
into  caseous  infiltration,  followed  by  consumption.  It  also  occurs  when 
the  blood  effused  into  and  coagulated  within  the  bronchi  and  aircells 
during  a  haemoptysis  causes  intense  and  extensive  pneumonia,  as  well 
as  in  cases  of  invasion  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  by  acute  catanh  of 
the  bronchi. 

In  a  croupous  pneumonia,  when  the  fever  persists  beyond  the  end 
of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  the  disease,  when  it 
becomes  considerably  aggravated  toward  evening,  and  remits  toward 
morning,  with  profuse  perspiration ;  when  the  dulness  in  the  thorax 
continues,  and  when  moist  rdles  still  remain  audible  over  the  affected 
region,  and  when  the  expectoration  is  profuse  and  muco^mrulent,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  malady  has  terminated  in  caseous  infiltration  and 
consumption,  which  is  a  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  The  discovery  of 
elastic  fibres  in  the  sputa,  and  of  cavernous  sounds,  dispels  all  doubt 
that  the  tissues  are  in  a  state  of  cheesy  infiltration  and  decay.  The 
majority  of  patients  die  in  a  few  weeks,  consumed  by  the  intensity  of 
the  fever.  Far  more  rarely,  the  malady  subsides  after  exciting  the 
very  worst  apprehensions ;  the  sputa  become  scanty,  and  the  patient 
slowly  begins  to  improve.  The  dulness,  however,  remains.  The 
thorax  sinks  in  over  the  affected  region,  and,  after  a  while,  well-marked 
evidence  arises  of  induration  and  contraction  of  the  diseased  portkm 
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of  the  lung,  as  well  as  of  bronchiectatic  cavities.  The  pneumonia 
which  follows  immediately  upon  a  hssmoptjsis  or  a  pneumorrhagia, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  caused  by  effusion  and  coagulation  of  the 
blood  within  the  bronchi  and  air-vesicles,  is  of  a  very  similar  character. 
The  greater  the  area  of  dulness  which  develops  after  an  attack  of 
haemoptysis,  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  pronounced  the  pleuritic 
symptoms,  the  more  intense  and  persistent  the  fever,  so  much  the  more 
reason  is  there  to  fear  that  the  retained  blood  and  the  inflamed  paren- 
chyma have  imdergone  cheesy  metamorphosis,  involving  serious  disor- 
ganization of  the  lung.  As  we  have  already  explained,  however,  sub- 
sequent lique&ction  and  absorption  of  the  caseous  mass  are  still  possible, 
as  are  also  its  incapsulation  and  induration  of  the  affected  lung  through 
profiise  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  followed  by  contraction. 
The  invasion  of  a  considerable  number  of  airK^ells  by  an  acute 
catarrh  is  sometimes  attended  by  such  serious  symptoms,  especially 
violent  fever  and  a  rapid  decline  of  the  strength  and  nutritive  condi- 
tion, that  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  difficult.  It  is  excusable  in  such 
cases  if  for  a  while,  and  imtil  reliable  data  can  be  obtained,  the  phy- 
sician ascribe  the  catarrh  and  intense  fever  to  infection,  or  to  acute 
tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  The  case  soon  clears  up,  however.  The 
sputa  begin  to  assume  the  characteristic  admixture  of  blood  peculiar 
to  pneumonia,  pleuritic  pains,  of  varying  severity  and  extent,  are  felt, 
the  percussion-flound  becomes  hollow  and  tympanitic  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  and,  if  the  points  of  solidification,  originally  lobular,  coa- 
lesce into  one  voluminous  mass,  the  percussion-sound  is  dulL  At  the 
same  time  the  rdles^  whidi  at  first  were  indefinite,  become  ringing, 
and  the  respiratory  murmur  becomes  bronchial  It  is  possible  that  an 
acute  catarrhal  infiltration  may  undergo  complete  resolution ;  far  more 
generally,  however,  the  infiltrated  tissue  suffers  caseous  metamorphosis, 
and  soon  disintegrates.  Most  cases  of  galloping  consumption,  where 
wide-spread  destruction  takes  place  in  a  lung  within  a  few  weeks,  the 
patient  quickly  wasting  away  and  sinking  under  violent  fever,  arise 
from  the  extension  into  the  vesicles  of  an  acute  catarrh,  involving  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  lung,  and  which  may  be  called  an  acute 
phthi^i  resulting  from  acute  or  subacute  catarrhal  pneumonia.  When 
an  entire  lobe  of  a  lung  is  involved  in  a  process  of  this  kind,  subse- 
quent absorption  or  incapsulation  of  the  caseous  deposit,  with  indura- 
tion and  wasting  of  the  affected  part,  rarely  occurs.  Such  a  termination 
is  much  more  frequent  where  the  disease  is  less  extended.  We  maj 
often  trace  back  a  depression  of  the  supra  and  infra-davicular  region, 
with  sinking  of  the  summit  of  the  lung,  to  an  attadc  of  acute  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  which  has  become  chronic,  and  resulted  in  induration  and 
contraction.    We  not  tmfrequently  have  the  opportunity  of  observing 
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patients  who  have  survived  such  attacks  again  and  again,  at  varying 
intervals,  the  area  of  duhiess  and  depression  of  the  thoracio  wall  ex 
tending  itself  on  each  occasion,  and  who  are  finally  carried  off  by  a 
tuberculosis,  or  a  less  fortunate  repetition  of  the  pneumonia. 

In  contrast  to  the  form  of  disease  hitherto  described,  the  implicit 
tion  of  the  air<»lls  in  the  bronchial  catanfa  may  be  unattended  by  any 
violent  symptoms,>  and  may  even  be  entirely  latent.  Upon  dissection, 
we  often  find  the  apex  of  the  lung  to  be  the  seat  of  cicatricial  con- 
tractions, of  incapsulated  caseous  deposits,  and  callous  indurations, 
resulting  fix>m  a  pneumonia  which  has  totally  escaped  observation. 
And  we  find  xAanj  persons  whose  supra  and  infra-clavicular  regions  are 
sunken  in,  and  the  summit  of  whose  lungs  is  in  a  state  of  afanc^mal 
depression,  without  any  dew  as  to  the  date  of  the  pneumonia  by  which 
the  apex  of  the  limg  has  become  solidified  and  wasted.  Still,  when- 
ever the  inflammatoiy  process  is  at  all  extensive,  even  chronic  catarrhal 
pneumonia  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  fever.  True,  for  a  while, 
this  insidious  fever  is  generally  unobserved,  or  else  misunderstood  by 
the  patient,  and  sometimes,  too,  by  the  physician,  as  the  more  obvious 
subjective  febrile  symptoms,  the  shivering,  sense  of  heat,  thirst,  and 
the  like,  are  slight,  and  are  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  wasting, 
and  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  fever  upon  the  appetite,  the  diges- 
tion, the  hsematosis,  and  general  nutrition.  When  a  patient  with 
chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  which  has  no  ill  effect  upon  his  general 
health  and  activity,  begins  to  lose  appetite,  to  grow  pale  and  thin,  and 
to  perceive  a  marked  decline  in  his  strength,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  pulmonary  vesicles  have  become  involved  in  the  catarrh,  and 
it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  fover,  and  of 
solidification  of  the  lung,  by  careful  measurement  of  the  temperature, 
and  by  repeated  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  The  chronic  form 
of  catarrhal  pneumonia  shows  a  decided  tendency,  under  favoring  cir- 
cumstanoes,  to  end  in  induration  and  shrinking,  as  well  as  to  relapse 
under  pernicious  irritation.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  persons, 
in  spite  of  the  callosities  and  bronchiectatic  cavities  in  the  summit  of 
their  lungs,  feel  tolerably  well  during  the  summer  months,  and  gain  in 
strength  and  weight,  while  in  winter,  especially  if  obliged  to  work, 
and  to  expose  themselves  to  cold,  they  grow  feverish,  thin,  and  pale, 
and  suffer  further  induration  of  their  lungs.  Such  alternations  often 
go  on  for  a  number  of  years.  Patients  of  this  class  furnish  a  largo 
contingent  to  the  hospitals,  where  (unless  they  x^resent  some  physical 
signs  of  especial  rarity)  they  are  apt  to  be  unwelcome  guests,  **  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,"  as  it  is  called,  being  generally  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  iminteresting  disease.  The  striking  manner  in  which  thia 
form,  which  is  by  flEu*  the  most  common  form  of  phtiiisis,  yields  to 
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Ireatment,  and  especially  to  dietetic  treatment,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  word,  is  perfectly  comprehensible  when  looked  at  fix>m  our  point 
of  view,  and  furnishes  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory. 

The  deyelopment  of  tuberculosis  in  lungs  which  are  already  con* 
Bumptive,  as  a  result  of  inflammatory  action,  sometimes  takes  place  in 
a  manner  so  latent  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  im* 
possible,  to  recognize  the  fact  with  certainty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  instances,  especially  where  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of 
yeiy  numerous  tubercles,  and  when  the  tuberculosis  involves  other 
(Mgans,  in  which  the  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty.  Where  we  find 
a  consumptive  patient  to  be  growing  very  short  of  breath,  there  being 
no  perceptible  increase  in  the  dulness  upon  percussion  to  account  for  it ; 
ii^  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  treatment  the  fever  continue,  and  if  it 
change  from  the  remitting  to  the  continued  form ;  should  diarrhoea  set  in 
in  a  patient  who  hitherto  has  been  somewhat  inclined  to  constipation ; 
if  hoarseness  and  aphonia  be  combined  with  the  other  symptoms  of 
consumption,  or  if  signs  appear  of  disease  of  the  meninges  of  the 
fanin,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  tuberculosis  has  developed  in  the 
already  consumptive  lung.  In  young  subjects,  who  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  tuberculosis  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  brain-sjmptoms  may 
aid  in  forming  a  diagnosis,  while  in  persons  of  more  advanced  years 
the  appearance  of  intestinal  or  laryngeal  symptoms  may  do  the  same. 

The  development  and  progress  of  a  tviberculofua  consumption  differ 
essentially  in  type  finom  any  thing  hitherto  described,  and  its  symptoms 
are  so  characteristic  that  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  consumption 
(which  is  not  conunon)  is,  as  a  rule,  easy.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  no 
precursory  catarrh.  The  fever  and  wasting  are  not  deferred  until  the 
sputa  become  profuse  and  purulent,  the  tubercular  eruption  being  ao- 
companied  by  a  marked  elevation  of  the  temperature  and  rapid  emaci- 
ation of  the  body  from  excessive  calorification.  If  we  are  informed 
that  a  patient  did  not  begin  to  cough  and  expectorate  until  several 
veeks  after  he  had  begun  to  decline  in  strength,  and  to  grow  pale  and 
thin,  there  is  always  reason  to  fear  that  he  has  tuberculous  consump- 
taon.  Our  suspicion  will  receive  confirmation  if  the  patient  be  un 
wontedly  short  of  breath,  and  if,  at  first,  physical  examination  of  the 
ehest  give  negative  residts.  At  a  later  period  the  percussion-sound 
may  grow  dull  from  consecutive  pneumonia,  the  respiratoiy  murmur 
becoming  bronchial,  and  the  rdks  ringing,  but  the  solidification  is 
rarely  as  extensive  as  in  the  forms  of  consumption  previously  described. 

Tlie  sound  of  tiie  voice  and  of  the  cough  soon  grows  hoarse,  and 
if  there  be  much  tuberculous  disease  of  the  larynx,  and  if  it  spread 
ia]ndly,  the  well4aiown  distressing  symptoms  of  laryngeal  consump- 
tioD  make  thcur  appearance.    Nor  is  it  long  before  the  signs  of  intes- 
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tinal  tuberculosis  and  intestmal  consumption  set  in.  Exhaustion  is 
accelerated  by  profuse  diarrhoea.  The  abdomen  becomes  sensitiTe  to 
pressure.  The  malady  seldom  lasts  over  a  few  months,  and  most  pa* 
tients  succumb  even  sooner. 

It  would  lead  us  too  £eix  were  we  to  attempt  to  make  a  detiuled 
description  of  the  numerous  modifications  to  which  the  different  fcxina 
of  consumption  are  subjected  by  the  manifold  changes  of  acute  and 
chronic  disease,  and  the  various  interouirent  accidents  and  complica- 
tions. I  am  sure,  however,  that  most  cases  of  consumption  which  we 
observe  ourselves,  or  which  are  properly  reported  to  us,  may  be  as- 
signed without  difficulty  to  one  or  other  of  the  above-given  categories. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  death  is  the  most  frequent 
result  of  all  forms  of  pulmonaiy  consumption,  and  that  it  is  the  sole 
termination  of  tuberculosis,  but  that,  in  the  forms  of  the  malady  which 
are  dependent  upon  pneumonia,  an  improvement  and  approximative 
recovery  are  not  as  rare  an  occurrence  as  is  usually  supposed.  It  has 
been  satisfactorily  established,  moreover,  that  even  persons  in  whom 
all  evidences  of  consumption  have  disappeared,  and  who  are  completely 
well  of  the  malady,  are  stiU  in  greater  danger  than  other  persons  of 
djring  of  a  fresh  attack  of  the  pneumonic  process  or  of  tuberculosis. 

The  fatal  termination  usually  takes  place  through  gradual  cod- 
sumption,  ^  wasting  away,"  '^  decline."  The  emaciation  of  the  patient 
finally  becomes  extreme.  The  skin  seems  too  loose  for  the  body, 
owing  to  disappearance  of  the  fat  and  atrophy  of  the  musdes.  The 
zygomatic  bones  project  from  the  sunken  cheeks,  the  nose  seems 
longer  and  more  pointed,  the  orbits  from  which  all  the  fat  has  disap- 
peared seem  too  large  for  the  eyes,  the  nails  become  incurved,  the  pad 
of  fat  upon  the  last  phalanges  being  gone.  Not  unfrequently  the  tem- 
per of  the  patient,  which  at  first  was  sullen  and  perverse,  now  grows 
cheerful  and  kindly.  Many  have  perfect  confidence  in  their  reooveiy 
up  to  the  moment  of  death,  and  expire  in  the  midst  of  plans  looking 
far  into  the  future.  Toward  the  last,  however,  the  suffering  is  often 
severe.  If  the  larynx  be  also  *^  consumptive,"  there  is  an  incessant 
cough  which  robs  the  patient  of  his  rest  at  night ;  aphthao  form  in  the 
mouth  and  phaiynx,  rendering  diewing  and  deglutition  diffioult;  the 
decubitus  causes  severe  pain ;  one  or  both  of  the  feet  become  the  seat 
of  an  extremely  painful  oedema,  owing  to  thrombosis  of  the  femoral 
vein.  In  such  cases  the  final  stage  seems  extremely  wearisome  to  the 
physician  and  attendants,  and  even  to  the  patient  himself  who  oAen 
longs  for  his  release. 

Very  much  more  rarely  ccmsumption  results  in  death  from  hasmoc^ 
rhage.  This  is  most  usually  the  consequence  of  erosion  of  an  unoblit- 
erated  vessel  in  the  wall  of  a  cavity,  or  else  of  an  aneurismal  expansion 
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of  a  blood-vessel,  which,  being  so  situated  in  the  wall  of  a  cavity  as  to 
be  deprived  of  support  of  the  indurated  pulmonary  substance,  yields 
to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  and  finally  bursts.  In  these  cases  of 
pneumonhagia  the  patient  either  rapidly  bleeds  to  death  or  else  suffo* 
cates,  the  trachea  and  bronchi  becoming  filled  with  blood,  thus  cutting 
off  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.  The  occurrence  of  pneumotho* 
rax,  which  we  shall  describe  in  detail  hereafter,  is  a  more  common 
cause  of  death  than  hemorrhage,  as  are  also  secondaiy  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys,  intestinal  phthisis,  tuberde  of  the  bowels,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  and  other  acute  diseases. 

TssATMEirr. — ^The  treatment  of  consumption  has  made  great  ad- 
vance since  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  depends,  as  a  rule, 
upon  inflammatory  action,  and  is  only  now  and  then  due  to  neo- 
plasm. This  view  of  the  case  has  not  led  to  the  introd'iction  of  any 
new  remedies  for  consinnption,  but  it  has  enabled  us  more  definitely 
to  establish  indications  for  remedies  already  long  in  use,  so  that  by 
their  methodical  application,  better  results  have  been  attained  than 
were  formerly  gained  at  a  time  when  consumption  and  cancer  were 
regarded  as  equally  incurable,  and  were  somewhat  similarly  treated. 

IVophylaxis  against  consmnption  requires,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
when  an  individual  shows  signs  of  defective  autrition  and  a  feeble  con- 
stitution, especially  if  already  he  have  given  positive  evidence  of  un- 
usual delicacy,  with  a  tendency  to  diseases  which  result  in  caseous 
products,  h^  $hofild  be  placed j  ifpossibUj  under  influencea  caleukUed 
to  invigorate  the  eonetitutionj  and  to  extinguish  ettch  morbid  ten» 
deney. 

Delicate  children,  especially  such  as  are  bom  of  consumptive  or 
otherwise  decrepit  parents,  should  not  be  suckled  by  their  own  moth- 
era;  still  less  ought  they  to  be  reared  artificially  on  ^  pap,''  but  should 
be  confided  to  good  wet-ntu^es.  After  weaning  the  child,  let  its  diet 
ooDsist  almost  exclusively  of  cow's  mUk,  instead  of  the  customary  pap 
of  meal  or  bread,  and  after  it  has  done  teething  let  it  eat  a  little  meat. 
This  diet  must  be  kept  up  throughout  the  whole  period  of  childhood, 
whenever  there  is  any  indication  of  glandular  enlargement,  moist  cuta^ 
ueoos  eruption,  or  any  other  so-called  scrofulous  affection,  or  even 
when  they  merely  give  evidence  of  a  so-called  scrofulous  habit.  It  is 
better  to  prescribe  the  exact  amount  of  milk  the  child  must  take  (after 
drinking  which  it  may  eat  what  bread,  potatoes,  or  the  like,  it  pleases), 
than  merely  to  warn  the  parents  in  general  terms  against  the  immodei^ 
ate  use  of  bread  and  potatoes.  When  the  child  has  drunk  milk  enough, 
the  other  food  wQl  do  no  harm.  The  common  direction,  that  a  *'  child 
ihall  not  eat  diy  food,"  is  wrong.  It  is  better  that  it  should  chew  and 
eat  its  bread  dry,  so  that  the  amylum  which  it  contains  may  be  prop- 
17 
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erl J  oombined  with  saliva,  whereby  it  is  more  thoroughly  oonverled 
into  sugar  and  is  easier  of  assimilation.  Besides  this,  however,  it  will 
drink  all  the  more  milk  if  it  eat  its  bread  plain.  A  similar  plan  of 
treatment  is  of  course  proper  for  children,  who,  instead  of  inheriting, 
have  acquired  a  feebleness  of  constitution  which  often  shows  itself  at 
an  early  date  in  the  form  of  scrofula,  and  occasions  a  predisposition  to 
consumption. 

A  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  is  of  equal  importance  with  regola 
tion  of  the  diet.  The  facts  adduced  above,  illustrating  the  baneful 
effect  of  continual  in-door  life  in  producing  scrofula  and  consumption, 
are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  by  many  physicians.  They  veiy 
often  suffer  delicate,  sickly  children  to  sit  day  after  day  and  six  hours 
at  a  time  upon  the  benches  of  a  crowded  school-room,  after  which  they 
have  their  tasks  at  home  to  prepare,  private  lessons  to  take,  the  piano 
to  play,  etc.  Cod-liver  oil  and  an  occasional  month  at  a  waterings 
place  cannot  possibly  repair  the  injurious  effects  of  such  a  mode  of  life. 
As  soon  as  the  influence  of  this  inunoderate  ^  schooling "  begins  to 
"  tell,"  a  reduction  of  it,  or  even  a  total  cessation  of  it,  shoxild  be  im- 
peratively insisted  on.  Obstinate  opposition  to  such  demands  will  be 
often  met  with,  but,  in  a  series  of  instances  in  which  I  have  obtained  s 
complete  and  prolonged  respite  from  education,  and  made  the  children 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  I  have  obt^ed  effects  at 
which  I  was  myself  astonished,  and  which  completely  satisfied  ^eir 
parents  that  results  fully  outweighed  the  serious  sacrifices  whidi  they 
had  made.  People  in  easy  circumstances,  who  have  delicate  and  scrof- 
ulous children,  especially  if  subject  to  croup  and  bronchitis,  should  be 
induced  to  spend  their  winters  in  the  South,  so  that  the  children  maj 
also  pass  those  months  in  the  open  air,  which  in  our  climate  would  be 
too  cold.  This  is  a  veiy  conunon  practice  in  Russia,  where  the  pe^ 
nidous  effects  of  in-door  life  during  the  long  winter  are  veiy  con- 
spicuous. 

In  adults,  when  the  signs  of  delicacy  and  weakness,  combined  with 
deterioration  of  the  blood,  appear,  the  use  of  ferruginous  prepaiatioos 
b  to  be  recommended,  particularly  the  chalybeate  springs  of  Pyrmont, 
Dribuig,  Lnnau,  eta  I  think  that  this  treatment  deserves  a  more  gen- 
eral adoption,  as  a  prophylactic  measure  against  consumption,  than  it 
has  received  hitherto. 

Prophylactic  treatment  of  consumption  further  demands  a  careful 
avoidance  of  all  agents  calculated  to  cause  hypersemia  of  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  catarrh,  and  which  we  have  enumerated  as  exciting  causes  of 
phthisis.  Persons  in  whom  a  tendency  to  consumption  is  suspected 
should  be  strictly  forl»dden  to  inhale  an  atmosphere  diaiged  with 
amoke  or  dust,  or  which  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  as  well  as  to  make 
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great  efforts  in  naming,  singing,  dancing,  or  to  drink  hot  or  spirituous 
beverages.  Chilling  of  the  skin  is  to  be  guarded  against  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  the  patient  should  be  made  to  wear  flannel  next  the 
skin.  What  we  have  already  said  regarding  the  prophylaxis  against 
pulmonary  hypseremia  and  bronchial  catarrh  is  equally  applicable  in 
the  present  instance. 

finally,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  predispo- 
sition to  consumption,  every  catarrh,  no  matter  how  slight,  is  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  care,  which  is  not  to  be  relaxed  until  the 
catarrh  is  entirely  welL  This  rule,  so  obvious  finom  our  point  of  view, 
is  very  fiequently  violated.  Many  patients  £b31  a  victim  to  the  deeply- 
rooted  prejudice,  that  a  neglected  catarrh  never  leads  to  consumption. 

The  rules  which  we  have  laid  down  for  the  prevention  of  phthisis 
must  be  carried  out  with  equal  strictness,  whether  the  disease  have 
merely  just  conunenced,  or  whether  it  already  have  made  some  prog^ 
ress.  It  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  make  separate  mention  of  the 
indications  derived  from  the  cause,  as  they  are  identical  with  those  of 
prophylaxis. 

When  the  air-vesides  of  the  limg  become  involved  in  the  bronchial 
catarrh,  the  indicatio  morbi  calls  for  the  usual  remedies  applicable  to 
chronic  inflammation.  Above  all,  the  affected  lung,  like  any  other  in* 
flamed  organ,  is  to  be  shielded  finom  the  action  of  any  new  irritation. 
It  is  incredible  how  much  this  simple  rule  (so  obvious  where  the  nature 
of  phthisis  is  rightly  understood)  is  disregarded  by  many  physicians. 
It  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  that  patients  from  the  better  class, 
suffering  from  advanced  consumption,  are  not  sufficiently  urged  by 
their  physician  to  withdraw  from  their  occupation,  to  throw  up  their 
position  at  the  counting-house  or  office,  and  to  keep  away  finom  club- 
rooms,  with  their  over-heated  and  tobacco-laden  atmosphere.  It  is 
often  by  exposure  to  irritants  like  the  above,  whose  effect  is  so  very 
injmious  to  the  inflamed  limg,  that  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
product  is  aggravated  and  made  to  terminate  in  disorganization,  while, 
by  their  careful  avoidance,  the  disease  is  often  promptly  arrested  and 
brought  to  a  fieivorable  issue.  The  beneficial  effect  obtained  in  con^ 
sumption,  by  protecting  the  affected  lung  from  further  detriment,  is 
still  more  marked  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  seek  aid  at  the  hos- 
pitals. Many  patients  are  received  in  a  condition  so  wretched  that  a 
speedy  death  seems  imminent,  and  yet  they  leave  the  institution,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  in  much  stronger  and  better  con* 
dition,  and  often  with  a  material  increase  in  weight.  Soon,  however, 
they  retiim,  seeking  readmission,  their  condition  having  grown  rapidly 
worse  again,  owing  to  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  other  noxious 
(,  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 
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"Were  it  not  for  the  very  grave  objections  already  detailed,  I  shooM 
counsel  most  consumptive  patients  to  keep  the  house  during  our  North- 
em  winter,  and  to  maintain  the  utmost  imiformity  of  temperatuze  in 
their  chamber,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lungs  from  further  barm. 
This  dilemma  may  be  obviated  by  making  the  patient  avoid  the  North* 
em  winter,  by  sending  him  to  some  place  where  he  can  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  without  risk  of  taking  cold,  or 
of  inhaling  a  raw,  inclement  atmosphere.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
real  benefit  derivable  from  change  of  climate.  When  a  patient  has 
the  means,  we  should  never  omit  to  enjoin  upon  him  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice, but  the  matter  must  be  made  plain  to  him,  so  that  he  may  not 
suppose  the  air  of  the  place  to  which  he  is  sent  has  any  special  cura- 
tive power  upon  his  limgs.  We  need  not  expect  any  benefit  from  a 
residence  in  Nizza,  Mentone,  Pau,  Pisa,  Algiers,  Cairo,  or  Madeira, 
unless  the  patient  fully  understands  that  he  must  take  care  of  himseill 
Otherwise,  it  were  often  better  that  he  remained  at  home*  Acting 
upon  this  principle,  the  patient  should  be  sent  during  the  autumn,  and 
before  the  harsh  winter  sets  in,  to  Soden,  Badenweiler,  Wiesbaden, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  he  may  try  the  grape-cure^ 
and  where  he  is  as  well  protected  as  he  is  at  home  during  the  summer. 
None  but  very  intelligent  and  pmdent  persons,  who  we  may  be  sure 
will  stay  at  home  in  bad  weather,  should  be  allowed  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Nizza,  Mentone,  Pisa,  or  Pau.  When  the  patients  have  the 
means,  it  is  always  better  to  send  them  to  Algiers,  Cairo,  or  Madeini. 
The  comparative  merit  of  these  winter  abodes  is  not  as  yet  positive]/ 
determined,  and  the  indications  for  preferring  Madeira,  Algiers,  or 
Cairo,  in  particular  cases,  or  for  certain  stages  of  the  disease,  are  so 
indefinite  as  to  be  of  little  value.  One  principle,  however,  always  ob* 
tains :  thcU  the  pcUientj  wherever  he  may  5e,  must  live  circttmspectlj/^ 
and  remain  under  the  charge  of  an  inteMigent  and  strict  physician. 

For  patients  who  are  unable  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  the  use  of  a 
**  respirator,"  a  wire  gauze,  warmed  by  the  breath,  through  whldi  the 
external  air  is  inhaled,  is  advisable.  A  handkerchief  held  before  the 
mouth,  however,  which  also  is  soon  warmed  by  the  expired  air,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and,  indeed,  is  really  better  than  a  ^  respi- 
rator," as  it  is  not,  like  the  latter,  liable  to  become  too  warm. 

When  the  invasion  of  the  air-vesicles  by  acute  catarrh,  or  the  rapid 
spreading  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia,  is  accompanied  by  violent  sjmp- 
tom&,  when  high  fever  sets  in,  when  the  sputa  become  bloody,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  lancinating  pain  upon  drawing  breath,  and  upon 
coughing,  local  depletion,  by  means  of  leeches  or  cups,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  cataplasms,  should  be  resorted  to.  At  the  same  time,  the 
patient  must  be  required  to  keep  his  bed  until  all  symptoms  of  the 
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acute  attack,  or  of  the  exacerbation  of  the  old  inflammatoty  disorder 
of  the  lung,  be  past.  The  fits  of  shivering,  which  come  on  regularly 
eveiy  evening,  in  many  cases  of  phthisis,  and  which  sometimes  actually 
amount  to  rigors,  have  often  been  observed  to  cease  if  the  patient  re- 
main in  bed.  And,  upon  closer  observation,  it  has  been  found  that  not 
only  does  the  chill  which  heralds  the  evening  access  of  fever,  but  all 
the  other  febrile  symptoms,  especially  the  rise  in  temperature,  undergo 
marked  improvement  while  the  patient  remains  in  bed  for  a  few  days. 
There  is  nothing  strange  about  this,  if^  instead  of  regarding  the  hectic 
fever  of  consumptives  as  something  peculiar,  as  an  en8  mii  generia^  we 
look  upon  it  as  a  fever  due  to  chronic  inflammation.  The  fever  which 
accompanies  bronchial  catarrh,  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  any  other 
oigan,  increases  and  diminishes  as  the  disease  grows  better  or  worse, 
and  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis.  Hence,  if 
resting  in  bed,  such  as  we  generally  reoommend  in  other  inflamma- 
tory disorders,  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  pneumonia  of  con- 
sumptives, it  will  tend  also  to  mitigate  their  fever. 

The  use  of  the  alkaline  muriate  mineral  waters,  which  is  often  so 
beneficial  in  simple  catarrh,  is  equally  useful  in  some  cases  of  consump- 
tion. According  to  our  view  of  the  disease,  this  effect  (which  of 
course  all  believers  in  the  theories  of  Laennec  will  deny)  is  not  more 
enigmatical  than  that  which  these  waters  produce  upon  a  simple 
catarrhal  inflammation^  which  does  not  involve  the  substance  of  •  the 
lung.  The  idea,  that  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Ems  and  Obersaltzbrun- 
ner  is  contraindicated  by  the  presence  of  fever,  is  merely  one  of  the 
results  of  imperfect  observation.  It  is  not  the  mineral  waters  which 
disagree  with  the  fever,  but  the  journey  to  the  watering-place,  and 
the  promenades  at  the  springs.  As  we  have  said  before,  a  patient 
with  any  appreciable  degree  of  fever  ought  to  be  in  his  room  or  in  his 
bed. 

A  continued  abode  in  elevated  regions,  where,  without  any  appar- 
ent reason,  consumption  is  rare,  is  also  advisable  for  consumptives, 
when  their  disease  depends  upon  chronic  pneumonia.  I  fully  approve 
of  the  customary  practice  of  sending  phthisical  patients  to  spend  their 
summer  at  Heiden,  Gais,  Weissbad,  Kreuth,  etc.,  although  I  think  but 
little  of  the  "  curds  and  whey  treatment "  which  is  practised  there. 

In  tuberculous  phthisis,  and  in  secondaiy  tuberculosis,  it  is  out  of 
our  power  to  meet  the  indications  derived  from  the  disease  itsell 

Jndicatio  Symptomatica, — Fever  is  the  symptom  which  principally 
demands  treatment,  whenever  it  persists  at  all  severely,  in  spite  of 
the  remedies  directed  against  the  main  disease.  Anti-pyretics  very 
|woperly  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  therapeusis  of  consumption. 
It  is  not  that  these  remedies  exert  any  more  direct  influence  upon 
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clironic  pneumonia  than  thej  do  upon  croupous  pneumonia  or  typhoSi 
or  upon  any  other  of  the  manj  maladies  in  which  they  are  so  mudi 
prescribed,  often,  indeed,  without  any  very  dear  idea  as  to  what  is  to 
be  expected  of  them.  But,  if  we  know  that  the  discharge  of  mucus 
and  of  pus-cells  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient 
(indeed,  it  is  often  feur  more  profuse  in  a  simple  bronchial  catarrh),  and 
that  the  fever  is  really  his  most  formidable  enemy,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  we  must  use  eveiy  means  at  hand  of  combating  this  enemy. 

Digitalis  and  quinia  have  a  weU-merited  reputation,  as  means 
whereby  we  often  succeed  in  arresting  the  abnormal  calorification, 
and  reducing  the  animal  heat,  in  spite  of  the  continuation  of  the  dis- 
ease. Digitalis  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  much-emplojed 
Heim's  pilL  (1^.  pulv.  herb,  digitalis  3  ss.,  pulv.  rad.  ipecaa,  pulv. 
opii  puri  aa.  gr.  v.,  extract  helenii  q.  s.  u.  £  piL  no.  XX.  consp. 
pulv.  rad.  irid.  flor.     S.  a  pill  three  times  daily.) 

The  addition  of  a  scruple  of  quinine  to  the  above  prescription  be- 
comes all  the  more  appropriate,  the  more  periodical  the  type  assumed 
by  the  fever,  the  more  severe  its  evening  exacerbations  become,  and 
the  more  pronounced  the  chills  by  which  they  are  ushered  in.  I  am 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  using  Heim^s  pill  with  or  without  quinine,  io 
consumption,  whenever  the  fever  proves  refractory  to  the  other  rem- 
edies heretofore  mentioned,  that  it  has  become  a  very  common  pr^ 
scription  at  my  clinic.  Now  and  then,  when  I  am  a  good  deal  consuls 
ed  by  phthisiod  patients,  I  prescribe  it  three  or  four  times  in  one  day. 
At  the  clinic,  exhibition  of  the  pills  is  suspended  whenever  a  distinct 
reduction  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  becomes 
apparent,  and  is  resumed  as  soon  as  the  effect  subsides.  In  consulta- 
tion practice,  I  have  repeatedly  found  that  the  patients  pretty  soon 
leam  to  judge  for  themselves  when  it  is  time  to  stop  the  pills,  and  whea 
to  resmne  them. 

The  subject  of  antipyretic  treatment  of  consumption  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  diet  of  phthis- 
ical patients,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  us  to  treat  the  sub- 
jects of  fever  and  emaciation  in  immediate  conjunction.  A  man  who 
has  fever  which  is  rapidly  consuming  him,  stands  in  far  greater  need 
of  a  supply  of  nutriment  than  one  who  has  no  fever.  The  fever  of  a 
consumptive  patient  often  lasts  for  months,  so  that  the  danger  that  it 
will  wear  him  out  is  greater  in  his  case  than  in  one  of  acute  febrile 
disease  of  brief  duration.  Hence  it  follows  that  phthisical  patients 
require  the  richest  possible  diet  which  will  agree  with  them.  It  is 
often  said,  but  without  any  proof  whatever,  that  food  excites  the  fever, 
and  (independently  of  the  English  practice)  even  here  (in  Germany) 
we  only  keep  a  patient  on  fever-diet — that  is,  we  only  deprive  him  of 
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nourishing  food  until  it  becomes  evidently  dangerous  to  persist  in  so 
doing.  As  soon  as  this  is  evident,  the  so<;alled  law  of  nutrition  is 
utterly  ignored,  or,  rather,  it  is  flagrantlj  violated.  In  selecting  suit* 
able  nourishment  for  consumptives,  articles  commended,  time  out  of 
mind,  by  rude  experience,  are  found  to  be  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  current  physiological  laws  of  assimilation  and  nutrition.  All  the 
food  whidi  is  regarded  as  especially  proper  for  phthisical  patients  con- 
tains large  quantities  of  fat  or  of  fieitrgenerating  matter,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  protein  substances.  This  accords  with  our 
experience,  that  the  production  of  urea,  and  hence  the  destructive 
assimilation  of  nitrogenous  CQUstituents,  is  augmented  by  an  increase 
of  the  supply  of  protein  substances,  while,  by  a  simultaneous  free  sup- 
ply of  fat  or  fattening  food,  the  destructive  assimilation  and  consump- 
tion of  the  oigans  of  most  importance  in  the  body  are  diminished.  Thus 
the  use  of  milk,  to  which  little  children  owe  the  plumpness  of  their 
limbs,  and  from  whidi  corpulent  persons  do  well  to  abstain,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  urged  upon  consumptive  persons.  It  is  altogether  useless, 
however,  and  indeed  wrong,  to  remove  the  casein  of  the  miUc,  and  to 
give  it  in  the  form  of  whey,  unless,  indeed,  the  whey  agree  with  the 
patient  better  than  the  milk,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  I  often  order 
my  patients  to  drink  a  pint  of  milk  **  warm  fh>m  the  cow,"  three  times 
a  day,  but  have  no  other  object  in  so  doing  than  that  of  preventing 
the  sulk  from  being  'skimmed,  which  is  impossible  immediately  after 
milking.  The  milk  of  animals  which  pasture  in  the  mountains,  such  as 
goat^s  milk,  but,  above  all,  ass^s  milk,  is  in  especial  repute,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  send  patients,  who  can  travel  without  danger,  to  places 
where  there  are  dairies  where  a  supply  of  good  fresh  milk  is  to 
be  obtained.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  ^  milk-cure "  must  be 
practised  at  home.  The  name  is  of  importance,  in  order  that  the 
patients  may  have  faith  in  the  treatment,  and  follow  it  out  punctually. 
I  have  treated  a  great  number  of  patients  who,  as  soon  as  they  found 
that  they  increased  appreciably  in  weight,  for  half  a  year  at  a  time 
drank  three  or  four  pints  of  milk  daily  without  repugnance. 

The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  is  also  highly  commendable,  and,  when  it 
agrees  well  with  the  patient,  may  be  combined  with  plenty  of  milk. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  oil,  which  is  hardly  ever  with- 
held in  phthisis,  at  all  events  in  Germany,  exerts  any  specific  influence 
upon  the  disease.  The  quantity  of  iodine  in  it  is  so  trifling,  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  into  account,  hence  it  is  probable  that  all  its  beneficial 
effects  are  solely  due  to  the  large  amount  of  fiit  which  it  affords.  This 
is  aU  the  more  likely,  as  dog* b  fat  is  a  popular  remedy  for  consumption, 
at  ancient  and  well-tried  as  cod-liver  oiL 

Of  late  years  I  have  obtained  veiy  good  effects  from  an  extract  of 
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malt,  prepared  bj  Trommer*  This  preparation  of  Trommer  is  noi 
a  strong  beer,  containing  a  large  amount  of  alcohol  and  carbonio  acid, 
like  the  HoJP%  maU  extract  so  greatly  extolled,  but  is  a  genuine 
extract  resembling  other  officinal  extracts,  and  ocHisists  of  the  Eolable 
constituents  of  the  malt,  and  of  the  bitter  extractiye  matter  of  the 
hops,  and  can  be  prepared  by  every  apothecaiy.  One  hundred  parts 
of  it  contain  about  seventy-six  parts  of  grape  sugar,  or  malt  sugar, 'dex« 
trin,  bitter  of  hops,  resin  of  hops,  and  tannin,  seven  parts  of  albuminous 
or  protein  substance,  eighty-two  hundredths  of  a  part  of  phosphate  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  eighteen  hundredths  of  alkaline  salts,  and  sixteen 
parts  of  water.  The  patients  almost  always  enjoy  two  or  three  tabl^ 
spoonsful  of  it  daily,  and  it  ysually  agrees  well  with  them.  It  may  be 
diluted  in  spring-water,  mineral  water,  or  warm  milk  or  other  liquid. 

Broth,  made  of  coarsely-broken  rye-meal,  which  contains  a  good 
deal  of  gluten,  besides  the  amylum,  is  a  good  (bod  for  consumptives, 
and  has  long  enjoyed  such  a  reputation.  Soup  of  lentils  and  bean* 
meal  (revalenta  arabica),  as  well  as  the  various  preparations  of  chocch 
late,  mixed  with  cacao>meal,  and  sold  under  various  names,  is  also 
appropriate. 

Jellies  of  animal  or  vegetable  substance  are  much  less  desirable, 
such  as  the  snail-soup,  and  the  jelly  from  the  Iceland  moss. 

With  respect  to  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  cough  and  ex* 
peotoration,  we  simply  refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  regarding 
the  treatment  of  bronchial  catarrh.  An  indiscriminate  use,  one  after 
another,  of  the  so-called  expectorants  is  as  absurd  in  the  treatment  of 
the  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  which  accompanies  phthisis  as  it  is  in  any 
other  form  of  catarrh.  The  sweet,  mucilaginous,  ^  soothing,''  denmt 
cent  articles  are  least  serviceable  of  all.  Precisely  according  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  above,  the  alkaline  chlorides  may  be  required  at 
one  time,  at  another  senega,  squills,  or  other  stimulants  may  be  indt* 
cated,  and  at  still  another  the  articles  which  diminish  secretion.  As  we 
have  already  expressed  our  preference  for  the  balsams  and  resins  for  the 
latter  purpose,  I  must  again  say  a  word  or  two  in  fietvor  of  the  saocha- 
rum  myrrhse,  and  of  Griffith's  mixture,  adding,  however,  that  acetate 
of  lead  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  many  authorities  as  a  remedy  for  the 
condition  in  question.  (In  almost  eveiy  case  where  acetate  of  lead  is 
used  it  is  given  in  combination  with  opium,  to  which  some  of  the  effect 
attributed  to  the  lead  is  certainly  due.) 

The  narcotics  are  to  be  employed  in  order  to  allay  the  cough,  and 
are  quite  indispensable  in  consumption.  As  we  have  said  already,  it 
is  not  the  soothing,  soporific  action  of  the  first  few  doses  of  the  opium 
or  morphine  which  gratifies  the  patients,  but  it  is  because  they  find 
that  they  cough  less  and  more  easily,  ''that  their  cough  is  looser;* 
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andy  indeed,  when  we  oonsider  that  ooughing  is  an  irritant  to  the  bron- 
chial muoous  membrane,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  the  secretion, 
it  seems  quite  probable  that  a  diminution  of  the  inclination  to  cough 
may  result  in  a  decrease  of  the  expectoration.  Nevertheless,  it  is  best 
not  to  commence  using  the  narcotics  too  soon,  and,  instead  of  opium, 
we  should  begin  with  small  doses  of  something  else,  as,  extract  of 
lactucaria  virosa,  gr.  ss  to  gr.  j,  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  a  syrup. 
By  a  too  early  resort  to  narcotics,  it  may  happen  that  they  fiedl  of 
effect  at  a  later  period,  when  the  need  for  them  has  become  most 
urgent,  as  whai  the  tormenting  cough  of  a  laryngeal  phthisis  deprives 
the  patient  of  rest  both  by  ni^t  and  by  day.  It  seems  also,  that,  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  give  large  doses  of  opium,  the  progress 
of  the  consumption  becomes  more  rapid,  an  additional  reason  against 
a  too  hasty  employment  of  a  remedy  which  becomes  indispensable  to 
the  patient.  When  the  narcotics  are  not  tolerated  by  the  stomach, 
they  must  be  injected  subcutaneously. 

For  the  night-sweats  we  may  order  small  doses  of  '^  Haller's  acid," 
3r  the  patient  may  drink  a  cup  of  cold  sage^tea,  if  the  antipyretic 
treatment  Mis  to  do  good.  The  efficacy  of  the  above  articles  is  some- 
what questionable,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  tell  the  patient 
that  there  are  no  means  of  relief  from  this  distressing  symptom.  Some 
physicians  recommend  the  boletus  larids  (a  very  unsafe  article),  as  a 
most  efiBdent  remedy  against  the  night-sweats  of  consumption. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  reqmred  by  the  complication  of 
laiyngeal  and  intestinal  phthisis  with  consumption  of  the  lungs,  as 
well  as  that  demanded  by  the  secondary  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, eta,  we  must  refer  to  the  sections  in  whidi  affections  of  those 
organs  are  described. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

ACUTE  MILIART  TUBERCULOSIS. 

EiiOLOGT.'— Acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  which  is  not  to  bo  con- 
fiiunded  with  acute  (''galloping'^)  consumption,  depends  upon  an 
eruption  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  as  well  as  in  most  other  organs, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  disease.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  seen  in  persons  whose  lungs 
or  other  organs  contain  old  caseous  deposita  This  fisust,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  symptoms  and  course  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases, 
would  make  it  appear  highly  probable  that  the  malady  arose  &om  in- 
fection of  the  blood  by  the  caseous  products  (jBuAQ,  were  it  not  that 
the  occasional  althouffh  rare  occurrence  of  the  disorder^  unpreopded  bv 
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caseous  deposit,  contradicts  this  plausible  hypothesis.  We  znusti 
therefore,  content  ourselves  bj  stating  that,  in  most  cases,  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  is  a  secondaiy  disease,  arising,  in  some  manner 
as  yet  unknown  to  us,  from  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  cheesy  depooit, 
but  that  may  also  proceed  fix)m  other  causes,  of  whose  nature  we  are 
eqiially  ignorant. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^If  we  find,  upon  dissection,  tiiat  the 
lungs  are  studded  uniformly  from  top  to  bottom  with  miliary  tuberdes, 
if  the  miliary  nodules  present  that  gray,  translucent  appeaianoe  of 
fresh  tubercle,  if  the  surfaces  of  the  pleura  be  also  strewed  with 
miliary  tubercles,  we  may  decide  with  positive  certainty  that  the 
patient  has  had  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  even  though  we  know 
nothing  of  what  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been.  In  chronic  tuber* 
culosis  this  imiform  dissemination  of  the  tubercle  is  never  found,  and 
yellow,  caseous  granulations  always  coexist  with  the  new  gray  tuber- 
cles, showing  that  the  deposit  has  been  a  gradual  one.  In  most  cases 
of  the  acute  disease,  the  peritonseum,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys 
are  covered  by  miliary  tubercles.  Finally,  especially  in  young  pe^ 
sons,  numerous  granulations  are  often  found  in  the  pia  mater,  particu- 
larly at  the  base  of  the  brain,  about  the  pons,  and  the  chiasm  of  the 
optic  nerves,  together  with  acute  hydrocephalus  of  the  ventricles. 

The  parenchyma  looks  injected  and  more  or  less  infiltrated  with 
serum,  otherwise  it  is  generally  fr-ee  from  inflammatoiy  or  other  nutri* 
tive  disturbance,  with  the  exception  of  the  traces  of  former  disease 
which  may  be  there.  The  corpse  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  resembles  that  of  one  who  has  died  of  an  acute 
febrile  disease,  the  resemblance  commencing  during  life  and  con- 
tinuing after  death.  The  blood  is  dark  and  liquid,  and  settles  to  the 
most  dependent  points,  giving  rise  to  extensive  pulmonary  hypostasis. 
The  muscles  are  red,  and  even  the  spleen  is  often  somewhat  swollen 
and  softened. 

Symptoms  and  Covbsb. — ^When  an  acute  miliaiy  tubereulosis  de* 
velops  at  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption,  complicated  with  hectic 
and  nightrsweats,  it  is  very  difficult  of  recognition,  inasmuch  as  it  can 
hardly  be  decided  whether  the  fever  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  pa- 
tient are  due  to  the  original  complaint  or  to  the  complication.  Physical 
examination  of  the  chest  gives  negative  information  as  to  the  new 
deposit  of  miliary  tubereles ;  as  the  innumerable  little  granules,  being 
eveiywhere  enclosed  in  tissue  containing  air,  do  not  modify  either  the 
sound  upon  percussion  or  the  respiratoiy  murmur,  although  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  intense  dyspnoea  and  the  trifling  extensioa  of 
some  old  point  of  induration  perhaps  may  aid  the  diagnosis. 

The  disease  assumes  a  different  guise  when  it  attacks  persons  is 
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good,  health,  or  those  whose  chronio  pulmonaij  affection  has  hitherto 
escaped  attention.  It  then  not  un^quentlj  begins  with  repeated 
rigors,  great  frequence  of  the  pulse,  and  severe  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, symptoms  often  hard  to  interpret,  as  they  are  attended  by  no 
tokens  of  local  disorder.  The  firequence  of  the  pulse  often  becomes 
exceedingly  great,  abundant  sweats  set  in,  the  patient  sinks  visibly 
from  day  to  day,  the  tongue  becotnes  dry,  the  sensorium  deranged,  he 
becomes  delirious  or  lies  supine  in  a  state  of  stupor.  A  rapidly-increas- 
ing pcx)6tration,  cough,  and  dyspnoea  accompany  these  symptoms,  it  is 
true,  Imt  the  most  persistent  physical  examination  of  the  chest  reveals 
nowhere  that  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  infiltrated.  No  sounds  can 
be  perceived,  save  a  few  fine  rhonchi  and  scanty  rdhs.  The  symp- 
toms irhich  we  have  depicted  are  so  very  like  tiiose  of  typhus,  that 
the  most  experienced  diagnosticians  acknowledge  to  having  met  with 
instances  in  whick  a  diagnosis  between  the  two  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible, and  where  patients  dying  with  a  diagnosis  of  typhus  really  had 
died  of  tuberculosis,  and  conversely.  The  less  violent  the  symptoms 
of  catarrh  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  smaller  the  dew  afforded 
by  the  spleen,  the  more  rapid  the  march  of  the  malady,  so  much  the 
more  difficult  does  the  distinction  become.  The  patient  may  succumb 
to  miliary  tuberculosis,  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  or  a  few  days 
longer,  or  about  in  the  same  time  in  which  patients  usually  die  of 
typhus.  More  rarely  death  does  not  take  place  until  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  week.  The  patient  perishes,  as  we  have  said,  consumed 
by  fever,  just  as  he  fiedls  a  prey  to  fever,  too,  as  a  rule,  when  he  dies 
of  typhus.  The  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  more  and  more  frequent ; 
finally,  the  pulmonary  veins  are  no  longer  able  to  pour  their  blood  into 
the  imperfectly-emptied  heart,  and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  palsy  of  the 
bronchi,  and  suffocative  effusion  are  established.  If  tuberculous  basilar 
meningitts  accompany  the  attack,  its  course  is  modified  (see  appro- 
priate chapter)  and  the  fatal  termination  takes  place  with  even  still 
greater  rapidity. 

Diagnosis. — ^At  the  outset  of  the  disease,  if  the  chills  recur  with 
some  degree  of  regularity,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  intermittent  fever. 
We  shall  soon  observe,  however,  that  the  intermissions  are  not  com- 
plete, that  quinine  frdls  in  its  effect,  that  the  complaint  is  attended 
by  a  disturbance  in  the  respiratory  function,  which  is  unusual  in  inter* 
mittent ;  that  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  is  constantly  on  the  increase, 
and  that  the  entire  character  of  the  complaint  is  more  pernicious  than 
that  of  simple  intermitting  fever. 

In  other  cases  the  disease,  at  its  commencement,  resembles  an  ex« 
tensive  farondiial  catarrh,  accompanied  by  fever,  especially  if  the  cough 
be  very  violent  and  distressing ;  but  here,  too,  all  difficulty  of  distinr* 
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tion  soon  vanishes,  as  the  violence  of  the  fever,  the  rapid  ooUapse,  and 
the  malignant  oourse  of  the  malady,  but  esi)eQiall7  die  shortness  of 
breath  whioh  often  renders  it  impossible  for  the  patient  to  breathe  in  a 
recumbent  position,  and  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  absence 
of  physical  signs  of  disease,  afiford  data  for  diagnosis. 

A  differential  diagnosis  between  miliary  tuberculosis  and  typhus 
is  based  upon  the  following  points : 

1.  In  tuberculosis,  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  appear,  as  a  rule,  at  an 
earlier  period  and  with  far  greater  intensiiy  than  in  typhu8«  In  exan 
thematic  typhus,  it  is  true,  we  likewise  find  early  and  violent  bixn 
chitic  symptoms;  but  here  the  distinction  is  easy,  as  the  eruption  of 
exanthematic  typhus  is  highly  characteristic  and  scarcely  to  be  ove^ 
looked,  while  ihere  is  no  eruption  in  acute  miliary  tuberculoBia. 

2.  In  abdominal  typhus  (typhoid),  likewise,  we  rarely  fail,  after 
careful  and  repeated  search,  to  discover  a  few  spots  of  roseola  upon  the 
upper  region  of  the  abdomen,  which  do  not  exist  in  acute  miliary  tu- 
berculosis. 

3.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  can  rarely  be  found  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis,  and  when  found  scarcely  ever  is  an  enlargement  of  mudi 
magnitude,  while  we  hardly  ever  fail  to  find  it  in  abdominal  typhus : 
and  even  though  it  were  not  found,  in  exanthematous  typhus  the  ex- 
istence of  the  eruption  would  render  this  dew  almost  unnecessary, 

4.  Meteorism,  liquid  stools,  tenderness  in  the  ileoKXBcal  r^ion, 
are  seldom  absent  in  abdominal  typhus.  These  symptoms  are  not  ob- 
served in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

5.  Typhus  rarely  supervenes  upon  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs, 
while  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  seldom  attacks  any  save  those  who 
are  suffering  from  such  disease.  Dulness  at  the  apex  of  either  lung 
is  therefore  of  great  diagnostic  significance. 

6.  Wunderlich  has  observed  that  the  temperature  jn  acute  ml^ 
iary  tuberculosis  is  much  low^r  than  in  typhus^  seldom  reaching  104^ 
F.,  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  enormous  rapidity  of  the  pulse. 

Pbooxosis. — ^Prognosis  as  to  the  issue  of  acute  miliazy  taberculo- 
sis  must  be  almost  absolutely  unfavorable.  Only  a  very  few  observa- 
tions (  Wunderlich)  allow  us  to  suppose  that  tubercles  thus  deposited 
may  become  atrophied,  and  the  malady  terminate  in  recoveiy.  The 
cases,  too,  in  which  the  acute  disease  has  become  aixested,  and  chrooic 
tuberculosis  and  phthisis  have  followed,  certainly  must  be  con&dered 
as  among  the  greatest  of  rarities.  The  mote  violent  the  fever,  the 
more  pronounced  the  brain-symptoms,  so  much  the  sooner  is  the  eoc^ 
to  bo  expected. 

Tbbathskt. — ^The  treatment  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  of 
course  a  mere  treatment  of  symptoms.    The  most  important  sympton* 
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IB  the  fever ;  for  it  is  of  the  fever  alone  that  the  majority  of  those  at- 
tacked perish.  Large  doses  of  qumine  should  be  given,  particularly  at 
the  outset  of  the  disease  and  as  long  as  the  rigors  continue  to  occur, 
and  at  a  later  period  use  digitalis,  nitre,  and  the  adds.  Little  success, 
however,  is  to  be  anticipated  For  the  dyspnoea,  cold  is  to  be  applied. 
Combat  the  cough  with  narcotics ;  and,  should  appearances  lead  us  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  meningeal  tuberculosis,  apply  ice  to  the 
head. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CANCER    OF    THE    LUNG. 

Etiology. — ^The  pathogeny  and  etiology  of  this  malady  are  as  ob- 
scure as  those  of  the  malignant  neoplasms  in  general. 

Cancer  of  the  lung  is  a  somewhat  rare  disease,  and  primaiy  cancer 
of  this  organ  is  of  especially  unusual  occurrence ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
substance  of  the  lung  is  scarcely  ever  the  point  at  which  the  first 
traces  of  it  develop  themselves.  Cancer  of  other  organs,  particularly 
of  the  breast,  almost  always  precedes  cancer  of  the  lungs. 

AxATomcAL  Afpbabancss. — ^In  the  lung,  cancer  assumes  almost 
exclusively  the  medullary  form,  far  more  rarely  that  of  the  scirrhus  or 
of  alveolar  degeneration.  It  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  roimded 
isolated  masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  fist, 
constituting  cancerous  nodules  of  a  marrowy  appearance  and  soft  con- 
aistence,  which,  when  they  touch  the  pleura,  are  apt  to  show  a  flattened 
or  umbilicated  depression.  Sometimes  the  disease  appears  as  the  so- 
called  infiltrated  cancer.  Unlike  the  previous  variety,  the  latter  form 
does  not  present  a  distinct  limit  between  the  cancer  and  the  surroimd- 
ing  parenchyma,  but  makes  a  gradual  transition;  nor  does  the  disease 
present  the  roimded  contour  of  cancerous  nodules. 

The  old  hypothesis,  that^  in  the  latter  case,  we  had  to  do  with  a 
conversion  of  an  infiltration  into  cancer,  has  been  abandoned ;  and  it  is 
now  believed  that,  in  the  origin  of  infiltrated  cancer,  after  the  trans- 
formation into  cancercells  of  a  few  of  the  connective  tissue-cells  of  the 
matrix  of  the  lung,  and  of  a  few  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  vesicles, 
this  conversion  is  propagated  into  the  neighboring  connective  tissue, 
and  into  the  connective  tissue-cells  of  the  adjacent  alveoli.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  isolated  cancerous  nodules 
in  the  limg,  we  must  suppose  that  here,  too,  the  cancexs^ells  originate 
from  the  elements  of  the  tissue,  and  then  proliferate  without  furthei 
implication  of  the  contiguous  tissues  in  the  disease.  The  enlai^ment 
of  the  tumor  therefore,  is  due  to  proliferation  of  the  original  cancercell 
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alone ;  the  surrounding  pulmonary  substance  being  pushed  aside  aad 
compressed. 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  medullary  fungus  of  the  lung  to  softoi, 
and  break  down,  so  as  to  form  cavities*  The  disease  is  mudi  more 
liable  to  extend  into  the  pleiua,  and,  as  the  pleural  folds  rapidly  adhere, 
to  spread  through  them  into  the  walls  of  the  diest,  which  it  often 
penetrates. 

Symptoms  and  Cofbsb, — ^In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  no 
characteristic  marks  of  cancer  of  the  lung  are  to  be  observed,  and  it  is 
hardly  ever  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  disease  with  oa- 
tainty,  except  in  cases  wherein  a  carcinomatous  breast  has  been  ezti^ 
pated,  or  in  which  extensive  cancerous  disease  of  other  parts  of  the 
body  can  be  discovered.  Should  dyspnoea,  cough,  blood-spitting,  and 
pain  in  the  chest,  symptoms  indicative  of  chronic  disease  of  the  lung, 
appear  in  such  a  case,  instead  of  apprehending  the  fonnation  of  tabe^ 
de,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  rarity  of  tuberculosis  in  cancerous  pe^ 
sons,  and  of  the  £requent  relapses  of  the  malady,  in  the  fonn  of  pul- 
monary carcinoma,  after  extirpation  of  cancerous  masses. 

Diagnosis  will  be  confirmed  if  percussion  and  auscultation  show  a 
consolidation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  especially  as,  unlike  tuberde, 
cancer  is  not  habitually  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  lung& 

We  are  veiy  seldom  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  characte^ 
istic  objects  in  the  sputa.  The  diagnosis  is  more  commonly  rendered 
certain  by  the  perforation  of  the  thorax  by  the  disease  and  ita  exteosioo 
into  the  integument 

Treatment. — Of  course,  there  can  be  no  idea  of  treating  a  caaoer 
of  the  lung.  The  hyperaemia  in  its  adjacent  parts,  the  oedema,  the 
hemoptysis,  must  be  treated  according  to  directions  already  given. 


SECTION  IV. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA. 


CHAPTER    I. 

IKFLAMMAIION  OF  THB  PLEUBA. — ^PLEUBHIS,  PLEUSIST. 

EnoLOOT. — ^As  we  shall  find  present! j,  there  are  two  forms  of  pleu* 
lisj.  The  first  fonn  merelj  causes  fhid^ening  of  the  pleura,  and 
adhesion  of  its  opposing  surfaces.  The  second  also  produces  thick- 
ening, but  at  the  same  time  gives  rise  to  an  effusion  into  the  pleural 
sac,  containing  more  or  less  of  fibrin  and  of  joimg  cells.  The  thick- 
ening and  adhesion  of  the  pleural  sur&ces  are  due  to  proliferation  of  the 
normal  ccmnectiye  tissue  of  the  pleura.  The  pleuritic  effusion  is  the 
result  of  an  interstitial  exudation.  The  young  cells,  which  the  effusion 
oontuns,  owe  their  origin  to  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles of  the  pleura,  and  of  the  epithelial  cells  which  cover  its  sur&ce. 

Begaiding  the  essential  points  in  the  etiology  of  pleurisy,  we  may 
refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of 
pneumonia. 

We  must  here  denounce  the  impropriety  of  calling  all  cases  of 
pleurisy  secondary  pleurisy,  which,  instead  of  attacking  robust  and 
Tigoious  persons,  occur  in  subjects  with  broken-down  constitution,  or 
in  individuals  who  have  already  suffered  firom  some  other  disease. 
Even  the  pleurisy  which  so  often  occurs  in  Bright's  disease  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  a  secondary  disease,  dependent  upon  the  renal  affection 
bat  should  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a  complication.  The  frequence  of 
such  complications,  and  the  especially  common  oocuxrence  of  pleuritis 
in  debilitated  and  depraved  constitutions,  and  among  convalescents 
after  protracted  disease,  depend  upon  the  increased  predisposition, 
which  such  individuals  possess,  for  all  kinds  of  inflammatory  diseases, 
and  especially  for  the  one  in  question.  A  very  trifling  exciting  cause 
is  requisite  in  this  dass  of  persons  to  provoke  the  malady ;  but  it  never 
anses  without  provocation  of  some  kind. 
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Paii  of  the  latter  floats  in  the  serum  in  the  form  of  flakes  and  lumps, 
another  part  traverses  the  serum  in  the  form  of  a  loose  net-work,  while 
a  third  portion  is  precipitated  upon  the  pleura,  upon  whidi  it  lies  in 
the  form  of  a  membrane.  The  longer  the  effusion  remains,  so  much 
the  stronger  and  more  rigid  do  the  masses  become,  until  they  finally 
grow  fibrous,  without,  however,  taking  on  any  organization.  Both 
in  the  serum  and  in  the  fibrinous  deposit  we  find  a  few  pus-ooixmsdes, 
so  that  the  transition  finom  this  form  of  pleurisy  to  the  next,  in  which 
pus-corpuscles  are  far  more  abundant,  is  quite  graduaL  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  pus,  so  much  the  more  turbid  is  the  serum,  and  the 
more  yellow  the  deposit.  The  proportion  between  the  serum  and  the 
fibrin  varies,  although  here,  too,  we  are  not  warranted  in  regarding 
fibrinous  exudation  as  the  consequence  of  a  hyperinosis  (augmentation 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood).  Indeed,  according  to  the  old«£Eishioned  theoij, 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  a  pleurisy,  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
fibrin  is  secreted  in  the  pleura,  also  causes  the  increased  quantity  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood*  The  exudation  often  seems  to  receive  acoessions, 
and  to  increase  by  fits  and  starts.  As  these  afterflows  do  not  oome 
immediately  fix>m  the  vessels  of  the  pleura,  but  fix>m  the  thin-walled 
vessels  of  the  young  connective  tissue,  we  often  find  an  admixture  of 
blood  in  the  serous  effusion  of  chronic  pleuritis,  in  consequence  of  n^ 
ture  of  the  delicate  capillary  walls,  thus  forming  pleurisy  with  haenK»^ 
rhagic  exudation.  We  constantly  find  agglutinations  of  the  opposing 
sur£u)es  by  fibrinous  exudation,  as  well  as  commencing  adhesions,  sur- 
rounding the  effusion,  whereby  the  latter  is  often  incapsulated.  This 
is  a  condition  of  great  importance  in  the  symptomatology  of  the 
disease. 

According  to  the  lucid  and  concise  account  of  SokUanaky,  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  thorax  and  its  contents,  in  consequence 
of  extensive  effusion,  are  as  follows:  ''The  thorax  is  dilated  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  apparent,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  widened  and 
prominent,  the  diaphragm  is  forced  down  into  the  abdomen,  the  medh 
astinum  and  heart  are  displaced  to  the  other  side,  or,  when  the  effusion 
is  symmetrical,  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  chests  The  lung  itself  is  oooi* 
pressed  to  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  effusion,  and, 
unless  old  adhesions  offer  resistance,  it  is  constantly  pushed  upward 
and  inward  against  the  mediastinum  and  back-bone.  We  find  it  se- 
duced to  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  even  to  the  eighth  part  of  its  nonnal 
volume,  and  flattened  into  a  cake,  its  color  is  pale  reddish  or  bluish 
gray,  or  lead  color,  and  its  consistence  is  leathery,  tough,  and  v<»d  of 
blood  and  air,  and  in  a  state  of  atrophy  at  the  edges  and  surCaoe.  It 
is  coated  externally  by  the  coagulum  of  fibrin,  which  extends  from  the 
costal  to  the  pulmonary  pleura.    In  partial  pleuritis,  the  dispUcement 
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and  compression  are  limited  to  a  portion  of  Imig  corresponding  to  its 
seat  and  extent.'' 

The  lung  upon  the  unaffected  side  is  always  the  seat  of  intense 
collateral  fluxion,  and,  in  £Eital  cases,  of  collateral  cedema.  Should  re- 
covery take  place  in  this  form  of  pleuritis,  the  exudation  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  (so  that  the  absorption  proceeds 
tt  first  fiur  more  rapidly  than  it  afterward  does).  The  liquid  portion 
may  at  length  disappear  completely ;  the  pleural  sur&ces,  roughened 
by  fibrinous  deposit,  coming  into  contact.  The  fibrin  also  tmdeigoes 
fiitty  metamorphosis,  liquefies,  and  is  absorbed,  and  then  an  adhesion 
of  the  pleural  surfisuses,  which  are  usually  much  thickened,  always  takes 
place.  Sometimes  yellow,  cheesy  masses,  consisting  of  remnants  of 
unabsorbed  fibrinous  deposit  and  cellular  elements  of  the  exudation, 
are  found  imbedded  between  the  adhesions. 

When  absorption  takes  place  early,  the  compressed  lung  may  again 
become  pervious  to  the  air,  and  may  expand ;  the  intercostal  spaces 
may  return  to  their  normal  state,  and  the  mediastinum,  diaphragm, 
and  the  dislocated  heart  and  liver,  may  all  regain  their  proper  places. 

In  other  cases  the  alveoli  become  agglutinated  or  adherent  by  con- 
tinued  pressure,  or  else  dense  fibrinous  deposits  upon  the  compressed 
lung  prevent  its  reinflation.  The  time  required  lor  the  production  of 
this  condition  cannot  be  given  with  accunuy.  If  absorption  of  the 
exudation  should  afterward  take  place,  a  vacuum  tends  to  form,  to  fill 
up  which,  the  thoracic  wall  and  the  adjacent  organs  suffer  displace- 
ment The  affected  side  of  the  chest  sinks  in,  and  may  present  a  oon- 
cave  instead  of  a  convex  surfietce ;  the  intercostal  spaces  become  nar- 
rower, until  the  ribs  finally  toudi ;  the  shoulder  sinks,  and  even  the 
spinal  column  becomes  curved.  In  pleuritis  of  the  right  side,  the 
liver,  previously  deeply  depressed,  is  now  dislocated  fiir  in  the  opposite 
direction,  sometimes  as  high  as  the  third  rib.  In  pleurisy  of  the  left 
side,  the  heart,  at  first  often  displaced  to  beyond  the  right  edge  of  the 
sternum,  now  is  drawn  back  as  fiir  as  the  left  axillary  line. 

4.  JPIeuritU  mthpurtderU  effusion.  Empyema^  BydOiorax. — ^The 
liquid  part  of  the  effusion  is  here  so  rich  in  pus-oorpusdes  as  to  form 
an  opaque,  yellow,  thick  fluid.  The  fibrinous  portion  also  contains 
great  quantities  of  pus-cells  and  seems  soft,  and  of  a  very  yellow  color. 
Here  too,  the  exudation,  and  not  only  the  serous  part  of  it,  but  the 
fibrin  and  pus,  after  imdergoing  the  often-mentioned  metamorphosis, 
may  be  absorbed;  but  there  is  another  sequel  to  pleuritis  sometimes, 
and  it  most  firequently  follows  this  form  of  the  malady.  Not  only  are 
pofroorpusdes  generated  upon  the  free  surfiice,  but  they  are  also 
Conned  within  the  tissue  of  the  pleura  itseK  The  latter  becomes 
opaoue  and  softens,  and  irregular  losses  of  substance  occur.    Should 
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thej  be  situated  upon  the  ooetal  pleura  and  penetrate  deeply,  exteinal 
perforation  of  the  empyema  may  take  place,  and  in  fortunate  cases, 
especially  if  the  lung  remain  capable  of  redistention,  reooreiy  may  be 
the  result.  In  similar  manner,  a  penetration  of  the  empyema  into  the 
lung  and  its  discharge  by  way  of  the  bronchi  sometimes  happen,  but  a 
recovery  in  such  instances  is  rare. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — Dry  pleurisy  has  no  symptoms,  or,  at 
least,  if  it  have  symptoms,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  disease  which  it  accompanies.  We  sometimes  find  adhesion  of  the 
entire  pleural  surfiEU»  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  never  have  been 
seriously  ilL  Extensive  and  rigid  adhesions  of  the  pulmonary  and  costal 
pleurae  hinder  the  two  surfaces  from  sliding  upon  one  another,  and 
thus  prevent  a  imiform  expansion  of  the  lung  dming  inspiration  (see 
vicarious  emphysema).  The  consequence  often  is  a  slight  dyspnoea, 
which  is  only  felt,  when  unusual,  bodily  exertion  or  other  cause  excites 
a  demand  for  an  increased  supply  of  oxygen. 

Pleurisy  with  scanty  fibrinous  exudation  is  accompanied  by 
severe  piercing  pain  when  a  breath  is  drawn ;  the  suffering  produoed 
by  the  limited  and  slow  movement  of  the  pleura,  during  ordinary 
breathing,  is  far  greater  than  that  arising  from  the  strong  and  npid 
motion  of  forced  respiration.  Coughing  and  sneezing  are  especially 
painful  to  the  patient,  as  these  acts  compress  the  inflamed  pleura  from 
within.  In  like  manner  a  pressure  upon  the  ribs  and  interoostal  mus- 
cles affects  the  pleura  immediately,  and  greatly  increases  the  pain. 
The  respiration  of  the  patient  is  shallow  and  cautious.  The  body  is 
generally  bent  toward  the  affected  side,  as  this  attitude  lessens  the 
tension  of  the  interoostal  muscles  and  its  inflamed  covering.  Besides 
the  pain,  some  patients  have  a  distii^ct  sensation  of  friction,  or  of 
scratching  at  some  point  of  the  thorax.  There  is  also  cough,  as  a  rule ; 
although  cases  now  and  thai  are  observed  where  there  is  absolutely 
no  cough,  and  it  has  not  as  yet  been  determined  satisfactorily  whether 
the  cough  is  a  result  of  reflex  action  from  the  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  pleura,  similar  to  that  arising  from  irritation  of  the  brondual 
mucous  membrane,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  complication  of  pneu- 
monia or  bronchitis  with  the  pleurisy.  The  pleurisy  with  scanty 
fibrinous  exudation,  unless  accompanied  by  extensive  and  severe 
inflammation  of  the  lung,  is  usually  unattended  by  fever,  or  other 
serious  derangement  of  the  health.  Many  patients  never  even  keep 
their  room,  and  often  go  on  foot  to  the  clinic,  or  to  the  ofBce  of  their 
physician,  for  medical  aid. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  pleuritic  stitch,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  symptoms  of  croupous  pneumonia,  and  which  indubi* 
tably  owes  its  origin  to  the  almost  constant  complication  of  the  latter 
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disease  with  the  fonn  of  pleuritis  now  under  consideration,  is  generally 
of  briefer  duration  than  the  other  symptoms  of  pneumonia.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  the  pleural  surfaces  cease  sliding  upon  one  another, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  lung  has  become  infiltrated.  But  even 
when  the  disease  occurs  spontaneously,  or  when  it  supervenes  in 
duonic  disease  of  the  lung,  the  pain  usually  ceases  in  a  few  days, 
especially  if  properly  treated.  Its  persistence  for  weeks  is  an  excep- 
tional occurrence,  and  should  cause  suspicion  of  grave  disease  of  the 
lung:. 

fieuriey  with  profuse  sero-Jtbrinoua  exudation  sets  in  quite  often, 
witk  violent  general  phenomena,  and  severe  symptoms  of  local  disease, 
in  a  manner  very  like  the  commencement  of  pneumonia.  The  malady 
begins  acutely,  and  runs  an  acute  course.  Ushered  in  by  a  severe 
rigor,  it  is  followed  by  intense  fever,  with  the  full  and  frequent  pulse, 
the  headache,  and  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  the  coated  tongue,  and 
the  parching  thirst,  which  we  see  in  almost  all  violent  inflammatory 
diseases.  There  may,  however,  be  more  than  one  chill,  and  there  are 
often  several,  the  succession  of  which  may  take  on  so  well-marked  a 
tertian  type,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  mistake  an  incipient  pleiuisy 
for  an  intermitting  fever.  A  sharp  pain,  usually  referred  to  the  side 
of  the  chest,  is  also  felt  at  the  beginning  of  this  variety  of  pleurisy, 
into  which  the  form  last  described  often  passes,  the  exudation  becom- 
ing more  copious  and  richer  in  serum.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
pain  abates  somewhat,  and  often  ceases  altogether,  before  the  pleurisy 
has  attuned  its  climax,  or,  especially  before  the  effusion  is  complete. 
The  cough,  which  scarcely  ever  fails,  and  which  is  often  extremely 
disfi^essing  and  persbtent,  is  sometimes  plainly  attributable  to  the  col- 
latenl  hypersemia,  and  collateral  oedema  of  the  uncompressed  part  of 
the  long*  At  other  times  its  source  is  obscure.  Besides  these  symp- 
toms, there  is  dyspncea,  which  becomes  aggravated  as  the  effusion 
increases,  and  which  often  becomes  extremely  severe.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fiict  that  a  part  only  of  the  dyspncea  is  caused  by 
pressure  of  the  effusion  upon  a  portion  of  the  lung,  and  that  the  col- 
hteral  hypersemia  and  oedema  arising  in  the  uncompressed  portion,  and 
faj  which  the  breathing  sur£Ebce  of  the  latter  is  materially  diminished, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  dyspnoea.  At  all  events, 
even  where  the  effusion  is  very  large,  the  difficuliy  of  breathing  dimin- 
ishes, and  often  ceases  altogether,  just  as  it  does  in  croupous  pneumo- 
nia, as  soon  as  the  fever  abates,  and  with  it  the  need  of  additional 
oxygen. 

After  increasing  in  intensity  for  six  or  eight  days,  a  sudden  im- 
provement may  take  place,  just  as  in  croupous  pneumonia,  the  general 
iistarfaanoe  and  dyspnoea  undei^ing  a  marked  decrease,  or  even  ceas- 
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ing  totally  within  a  few  hours.  This  depends  upon  a  rapid  abateuieat 
of  the  fever.  In  fortunate  cases  the  reabsorption  of  the  elTusion  also 
begins  immediately  and  progresses  rapidly.  As  already  stated,  th6 
absorption  goes  on  most  rapidly  at  the  outset,  and,  as  the  volumo  of 
the  liquid  decreases,  and  its  concentration  becomes  greater,  absorptioii 
grows  slower  and  slower,  so  that,  even  weeks  after  the  patient  has 
apparently  entirely  recovered,  a  remnant  of  the  exudation  can  still  be 
found. 

Next  to  these  cases,  which  are  acute  from  beginning  to  end,  come 
those  which,  being  acute  at  the  outset,  afterward  take  on  a  slow  and 
tedious  character.  The  fever  moderates  at  the  end  of  the  first  -week, 
or  a  little  later.  The  exudation  makes  no  further  progress;  but  we 
wait  in  vain  for  a  complete  subsidence  of  the  febrile  general  disturb- 
ance, and  for  absorption.  At  last  the  exudation  begins  to  diminish; 
thQ  air  once  more  enters  the  compressed  parts  of  the  lung;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  this  apparently  favorable  prospect,  we  again  one  day  find  the 
patient  short  of  breath,  coughing  hard,  anew  spitting  bloody  fioth. 
The  fever,  too,  has  grown  worse ;  and,  if  we  now  examine  the  chest, 
we  find  that  the  efiusion  has  increased  by  a  hand^s  breadth,  and  ex* 
tends  higher  than  ever.  In  this  way  the  disease,  originally  acute, 
drags  on  with  fluctuating  symptoms  for  months,  and,  as  a  rule,  tenni* 
nates  fatally. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  there  are  a  great  many  patients  in  whom  this 
form  of  plemitis  develops  slowly,  and  often  without  attracting  atten* 
tion,  its  subsequent  progress  being  of  an  equally  tedious  chaxseier. 
There  is  no  inflammatory  fever,  and  often  no  pain,  at  least  none  of 
that  sever^  pain  which  ushers  in  all  varieties  of  the  disease  hitberto 
described.  Not  unfrequently  the  comparatively  slight  shortness  of 
breath  imder  which  the  patient  labors  escapes  the  notice  of  the  patient 
himself^  and  he  only  seeks  assistance  of  a  physician  because  he  ^  for 
some  time  past  has  become  aware  of  a  falling  off  in  strength,  and  of 
having  become  pale  and  thin ; "  or  he  perhaps  may  think  that  he  baa 
some  chronic  disease  of  the  abdomen,  the  more  so  as,  in  pleurisy  of 
the  right  side,  the  depressed  position  of  the  liver  may  cause  the  right 
bypochondrhun  to  bulge,  and  create  tension  in  that  region*  Every 
physician  in  good  practice  must  have  seen  cases  of  this  kind,  in  whidi 
the  patient  has  never  been  confined  to  the  house,  where  he  is  unable 
precisely  to  fix  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  attack|  and  in 
which  physical  examination  demonstrates  the  existence  of  enonnous 
quantities  of  efiiision  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  extreme  prostratioQ 
and  debility  of  these  patients  are  easy  of  explanation,  when  we  ooo- 
sider  tha  tthey  are  seldom  firee  firom  fever,  and  that  tiieir  pleuns  are 
filled  up  by  an  exceedingly  albuminous  effusion,  which  may  amount  to 
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a  weight  of  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds.  Such  an  effiision,  under  the  most 
favorable  drcumstances,  would  only  be  very  slowly  reabsorbed ;  but  it 
is  very  apt,  as  before  said,  alternately  to  decrease  and  to  be  repro- 
duced, and  finally,  as  we  shall  see,  it  terminates  in  most'  cases  in  con- 
sumption of  the  lung. 

JPleuritU  tnth  purulent  exudation^  empyema^  pyothorax^  when 
it  occurs  by  the  gradual  multiplication  of  young  cells  (which  are  never 
entirely  absent  in  any  case,  in  effusions  of  the  form  already  described), 
can  liardly  be  diagnosticated  otherwise  than  by  the  long  duration  of 
the  disease.  The  symptoms  of  compression,  etc.,  are  just  the  same  as 
in  efPiisions  containing  little  pus.  As  already  mentioned,  plemitio 
effusions  often  form  during  septicsemia  and  other  diseases  arising  from 
blood-poisoning,  in  which  an  abundant  cell-formation  takes  place  firom 
the  commencement.  However,  it  is  not  on  account  of  its  insidious 
attack,  but  owing  to  the  serious  implication  of  the  system  and  to  the 
blunted  condition  of  the  sensorium,  that  patients  frequently  make  no 
complaint  whatever,  so  that  all  subjective  symptoms  are  wanting,  and 
we  must  lely  upon  the  objective  ones. 

With  regard  to  the  termination  of  pleurisy,  all  forms  of  the  disease 
may  end  in  recovery.  Adhesions  of  the  pleural  surfaces,  which  alwajrs 
or  nearly  always  remain,  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  rendering  the 
recoveiy  incomplete,  as  patients  may  attain  a  very  great  age  without 
suffering  any  serious  inconvenience  on  this  account.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  reabsorption  of  large  effusions,  even  if  rapid 
at  first,  is  apt  to  be  extremely  tedious  toward  the  last.  We  must  be 
carefiil  of  diagnosticating  a  diminution  of  the  exudation  in  all  cases 
where  the  line  of  dulness  sinks  in  the  chest  A  decrease  of  the  dul- 
ness  may  also  be  due  to  the  feict  that  the  thorado  wall  and  intercostal 
muscles  have  become  more  yielding,  or  that  the  diaphragm  has  become 
relaxed  and  forced  farther  downward.  These  facts  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  patient.  An  obstinate 
exudation,  which  is  very  hard  of  reabsorption,  should  not  be  despaired 
of  too  soon,  as  its  absorption  may  at  last  take  place  after  we  have 
given  up  all  hopes  of  such  an  event. 

When  the  compressed  lung,  either  being  enclosed  in  a  firm  fibrin- 
DOS  sheath,  or  its  alveoli  being  ocduded  or  adherent,  is  no  longer  able 
to  admit  air  and  to  expand,  and  when  the  thorax  collapses,  the  neigh- 
boring organs  being  employed  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  arising  from 
abaoiption  of  the  effused  liquid,  the  pleurisy  must  be  regarded  as  ter- 
mtrmting  in  incomplete  recovery.  In  persons  thus  affected,  if  other- 
mse  in  good  health,  the  remaining  xx>rtions  of  the  limg  can  always 
oxygenate  the  blood  sufficiently,  and  eliminate  the  carbonic  add,  as 
long  as  the  patient  abstains  firom  an  overactive  bodily  exertion;  and, 
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notwithstanding  that  a  part  of  the  puhnonaiy  capiUaries  has  peiiabed| 
the  light  side  of  the  heart,  which  is  then  always  somewhat  hypertro* 
phied  and  dilated,  is  still  capable  of  so  accelerating  the  current  of  the 
blood  in  the  sound  parts  of  the  lung  as  to  avert  derangement  of  the 
circulation. 

When  an  empyema  ^'points"  or  opens  externally,  an  oedematoufl 
swelling  of  the  integument  makes  its  appearance,  not,  however,  at  the 
most  dependent  part  of  the  chest,  but  generally  in  the  neighborfaood 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib.  Soon  a  hard,  firm  tumor  protrudes  through 
the  intercostal  space,  which,  after  a  time,  begins  to  show  fiuctaatioQ, 
and  finally  dischaiges  a  large  amount  of  pus.  This  termination  veiy 
rarely  results  in  complete  recovery,  and  in  reinflation  of  the  lung  and 
reoccupation  of  the  space  restored  by  discharge  of  the  pus.  It  is 
much  more  common  in  such  cases  for  the  thorax  to  collapse,  and  for 
secondary  displacements  of  the  organs  to  occur.  Still  more  commonly 
there  remains  an  ijnperfect  closure  of  the  thoracic  opening  (after  point- 
ing of  an  empyema),  and  a  thoracic  fistula  forms,  firom  which  pus  con- 
stantly flows,  either  in  a  continuous  stream  or  in  occasional  profuse 
gushes.    A  patient  with  such  a  fistula  may  live  for  many  years. 

When  empyema  points  inwardly,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  lung,  the 
perforation  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  a  slight  pneu- 
monia, bloody  sputa,  a  renewal  of  the  stitch  in  the  side,  etc.  At  other 
times  it  takes  place  without  warning,  the  patient  suddenly  discharge 
ing  an  enormous  amount  of  purulent  sputa  after  a  violent  fit  of  cough- 
ing. Here,  too,  in  very  rare  instances,  recovery  with  or  without  retrac- 
tion of  the  thorax  may  ensue,  but  symptoms  of  suffocation,  or  of  pyo- 
pneumothorax, are  the  more  usual  result  (see  Chapter  ILL). 

Perforation  of  empyema  through  the  diaphragm,  or  into  neighbo^ 
ing  organs,  produces  violent  peritonitis. 

A  fatal  result  iu  recent  pleurisy  generally  arises  from  collateral  hy- 
peraemia,  leading  to  intense  oodema  in  the  healthy  portions  of  the  lung. 
Battling  sounds,  frothy  and  often  bloody  sputa,  and  great  dyspnoea 
arise;  carbonic-acid  poisoning  follows;  the  sensorium  becomes  be- 
numbed, the  action  of  the  heart  is  weakened,  the  pulse  grows  small, 
the  extremities  cool,  and  the  sufferer  soon  expires. 

In  other  cases,  compression  of  the  lung  and  its  capillaries  gives  rise 
to  incomplete  filling  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  to  engoigement  and  ob- 
struction of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  veins  of  the  aortic  system. 
Bartds  points  out  that,  in  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right,  the 
vena  cava  suffers  flexure  at  its  poiqt  of  emergence  from  the  foramen 
quadrilaterum  of  the  diaphragm,  causing  disturbance  of  the  circalatioo* 
This  imperfect  filling  of  the  aortic  system  frequently  gives  risc^  not 
only  to  a  small  pulse,  but  to  an  excessive  diminution  and  conceotratiiHi 
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of  ihe  urine  (Traube),  Distention  of  the  veins  leads  to  cyanosis  and 
biopsy.  Finally,  owing  to  obstruction  to  the  outflow  from  the  renal 
reins,  albumen,  blood,  and  fibrinous  cylinders  frequently  appear  in  the 
urine. 

In  other  cases  death  ensues  in  consequence  of  bursting  of  empy- 
ema into  the  lungs,  abdomen,  etc  Death  results  still  more  frequently 
in  unabaorbed  effusions,  in  consequence  of  persistent,  although  mod- 
erate, fever,  which  consumes  the  organism,  and  which,  therefore,  is 
called  hectic. 

Finally,  and,  indeed,  most  commonly  of  all,  tedious  or  imperfect  ab- 
SOTption  of  empyema  results  in  tuberculosis,  or  in  chronic  destructive 
pneumonia,  the  patient  succumbing  to  the  symptoms  of  consinnption. 

Physical  Signs  of  Pleubist.— TFAen  the  exudation  is  acanty^ 
fonmng  a  tliin  membranous  coating  upon  the  pleural  surfaces,  or  when 
it  is  liquid,  and  sinks  to  the  more  dependent  part  of  the  pleural  sac, 
without,  however,  materially  encroaching  upon  its  space,  the  results 
of  inspection  usually  are  negative.  It  is  only  when  respiration  is  ex- 
tremely painful  that  we  can  perceive  that  tiie  patients  spare  the  af- 
fected side,  and  that  its  respiratory  motion  is  not  as  free  as  upon  the 
other  side. 

When  the  pleuritic  effusion  is  large^  inspection  reveals  a  series  of 
appearances,  dq)ending  upon  the  fact  that  the  inner  surface  of  the 
diest  is  no  longer  affected  by  the  traction  of  the  elastic  lung  (as  it 
should  be),  but  is  exposed  to  tiie  pressure  of  the  exudation. 

1.  The  intercostal  spaces  over  the  area  of  the  effusion  are  no  longer 
shallow  grooves,  but  are  upon  a  level  with  the  ribs,  *^  they  are  efiaced," 
and,  indeed,  are  sometimes  somewhat  prominent. 

2.  Where  the  effusion  fills  up  the  entire  pleura,  the  affected  half 
of  the  chest  appears  enlarged  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly  in  the  line 
X3i  the  vertebro-mammiUaiy  diameter.  When  the  effusion  is  not  so 
large,  when  it  is  usually  incapsulated  in  the  posterior  and  lower  re- 
gions of  the  pleural  sac,  dilatation  of  the  thorax  is  limited  to  the  region 
which  contains  the  effusion.  Very  much  more  rarely,  incapsulated  exu- 
dations in  the  pleura  produce  prominence  of  some  other  portion  of  the 
thorado  walL 

3.  In  effusion  of  the  left  side,  di^lacements  of  the  heart  can  often 
be  made  out  by  inspection  alone,  and  it  is  the  same  with  displacement 
jf  the  liver  when  the  effusion  is  upon  the  right  side;  in  the  former 
zase  the  impulse  of  the  heart  being  too  low,  and  too  much  toward  the 
T*H*^«*»*  line  (sometimes,  indeed,  being  perceptible  to  the  right  of  the 
stenium) ;  in  the  latter,  the  right  hypochondriac  region  shows  an  un- 
natural prominence.  Besides  this  evidence  of  pressure  fit>m  within, 
exerted  bv  the  effusion  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  inspection  shows 
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that,  as  far  as  the  efiusion  reaches,  the  thoracic  wall  does  not  take  pail 
in  the  respiratory  movement.  This  is,  in  some  degree,  owing  to  in- 
filtration and  palsy  of  the  intercostal  muscles  £ix>m  collateral  fiuxioo, 
and  partly  because  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  is  physically  impoauble 
when  the  lung  cannot  expand.  If  the  diaphragm  be  so  mocii  de- 
pressed as  to  form  a  projection  into  the  abdomen,  and  if  its  musdes 
be  not  paralyzed,  the  contraction  of  the  organ,  with  eveiy  inspiratofj 
act,  tends  to  flatten  the  convexity,  which  now,  of  course,  is  on  its  lower 
surfiEice,  so  that,  in  these  very  rare  instances,  the  epigastrium,  instead 
of  rising,  sinks,  during  inspiration,  upon  the  side  where  the  efiusion  is 
situated. 

If^  as  absorption  of  a  pleuritic  efiusion  progresses,  the  compressed 
lung  again  undergoes  perfect  expansion,  there  generally  remains  do 
sign  of  the  disease  which  has  just  passed  away.  When  the  absorption 
is  complete,  the  intercostal  spaces  again  form  shallow  furrows,  being 
once  more  exposed  to  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lung.  The  dilatation 
of  the  thorax  is  corrected,  the  derangement  of  the  xespirataiy  move- 
ments has  ceased,  and  the  dislocated  heart  and  liver  have  retunied  to 
their  proper  situations.  Sometimes,  however,  after  perfect  abeorptioD 
of  the  effusion,  the  heart,  having  become  fixed  by  adhesions,  remains 
out  of  place.  If,  however,  the  lung  do  not  expand  as  the  efiusion  be- 
comes absorbed,  all  the  dimensions  of  ihe  chest  seem  to  undergo  redoo- 
tion,  and,  more  especially,  its  length  and  antero-posterior  diameter, 
the  libs  coming  dose  together,  and  even  overlying  one  another.  The 
more  the  thorax  loses  its  rounded  form,  and  the  more  it  becomes  flat- 
tened, so  much  the  more  is  its  capacity  diminished,  even  although  its 
circumference  remain  the  same.  Hence,  in  cases  where  absorption  of 
the  exudation  has  commenced,  if  we  wish  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
reabsorption,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  lung,  it  is  urgently  recom- 
mended not  only,  from  time  to  time,  to  measure  the  two  halves  of  the 
chest,  but  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  two  vertebro-mammiTlaiy  diam- 
eters by  means  of  the  callipers,  and  to  compare  the  results  of  tiie  two 
measurements.  A  still  surer  method  is  to  draw  accurate  ideal  sec- 
tions of  the  two  halves  of  the  thorax,  by  means  of  the  Xf/rtameter  of 
WotUeZf  which  can  be  laid  one  upon  the  other  and  accurately  compared 
at  leisure.  The  more  the  ribs  of  the  affected  side  are  pressed  together, 
so  much  the  lower  will  the  shoulder  of  that  side  descend,  and  so  mudb 
the  greater  is  the  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  collapse  of  one  half  of 
the  chest,  the  depression  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spinal  column,  the  convexity  of  which  is  toward  the  sound  side^ 
are  often  so  great  as  seriously  to  deform  the  patient^  who  is  said  to 
be  **  grown  out  of  shape.'* 

Finally,  in  cases  where  the  lung  has  not  re^xpanded  after  absorp- 
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tioa  of  the  effusion,  inspection  will  often  show  that  the  heart  beats  £Eii 
to  the  left,  and  even  as  £»  as  the  axillaiy  line.  The  cause  of  this  is 
that  the  heart,  which  at  first  was  pushed  to  the  right  by  the  pleuritic 
efiusicMi,  upon  reabsorption  of  the  latter,  is  now  drawn  as  far  into  the 
left  pleural  cavity,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  caused  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  liquid. 

We  may  finally  observe  that  the  restoration  of  the  normal  dimen- 
sions of  the  chest,  and  even  the  secondary  contraction  of  a  chest  pre* 
viously  distended  by  effusion,  is  not,  by  itself^  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  exudation.  A  compressed  lung  occupies 
very  little  space,  and,  even  after  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  size,  there  is  always  room  for  a  considerable  quantiiy  of 
liquid  effusion.  Upon  palpation^  a  sensation  of  Mction  is  perceptible 
in  a  huge  number  of  cases  of  pleurisy.  The  characteristics  and  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  this  sensation  from  other  sensible  signs,  as 
well  as  the  conditions  under  which  it  arises,  will  be-  discussed  while 
treating  of  the  auscultatory  phenomena. 

Palpation,  moreover,  often  furnishes  important  diagnostic  signs  of 
pleurisy  with  profuse  effusion,  from  the  peculiar  character  which  the 
vocal  ftemitus  exhibits  in  cases  of  pleiuitic  exudation.  In  general 
terms,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  much  weakened, 
or  entirely  suspended,  wherever  a  liquid  pleuritic  effusion  is  in  contact 
with  the  thoracic  wall ;  but,  above  the  limit  of  the  effusion,  where  the 
compressed  lung  touches  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  fremitus  is  intensi- 
fied* It  is  quite  manifest  that  a  profuse  liquid  effusion  will  impede 
the  conduction  of  sound-waves  to  the  thoracic  wall,  and  that  it  will 
also  act  as  a  powerful  damper  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  latter,  and  it 
is  equally  plain  that  the  retracted  pulmonaiy  tissue  forms  a  better  con- 
ductor for  the  passage  of  the  vibrations  to  tiie  chest-wall,  and  disturbs 
them  less,  than  does  the  normal  unretracted  lung.  As,  under  normal 
cooditionsy  the  vocal  resonance  is  more  plainly  felt  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  dbest  than  upon  the  left,  feebleness  or  absence  of  pectoral  fre- 
mitus upon  the  right  side  is  of  greater  diagnostic  impprtance  than  the 
occutrenoe  of  the  same  symptom  upon  the  left  side.  In  the  anterior 
and  lateral  regions  of  the  chest,  the  abrupt  transition  from,  absence  to 
exaggeration  of  the  fremitus  is  a  valuable  means  of  detennining  the 
limit  of  the  exudation.  Posteriorly,  however,  the  signs  change  in  a 
more  gradual  manner.  According  to  some  very  accurate  observations 
of  &it2^  when  the  exudation  is  slight,  the  firemitus  is  only  more  or  less 
weakened;  when  it  is  extensive,  the  firemitus  is  lost  over  the  lower 
portion,  but  over  the  \spget  it  is  merely  lessened,  and  even  this  dimi- 
outiaa  decreases  gradually  toward  the  level  of  the  liquid.  When  the 
patient  has  a  weak,  high-pitched  voice,  whose  wave-sounds  hardly 
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reach  the  ihoracic  wall  under  any  drcumstanocs,  we  lack  an  iinpoiiaal 
aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  pleuritic  eflPusion* 

Finally,  palpation  is  of  use  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the 
displacements  of  the  neart  and  liver,  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  inspee 
tion,  and  which  result  £rom  the  effusion  and  its  subsequent  reabsoip 
tion.  In  cases  of  copious  exudation  into  the  right  pleura,  the  edge  of 
the  liver  may  often  be  felt  several  fingers*  breadth  below  the  border 
of  the  ribs,  or  even  lower, 

I'ercussian  affords  no  information  of  the  presence  of  exudatioo 
when  it  is  scanty  and  lies  upon  the  pleura  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  coagu- 
lated coating.  On  the  other  hand,  large  effusions,  by  which  a  oonsid* 
erable  part  of  the  limg  is  separated  from  the  diaphragm  and  thorado 
wall,  furnish  very  characteristic  signs  upon  percussion:  1.  Over  the 
region  where  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  effusion  lies  in  contact  with  the 
side  of  the  chest,  all  vibration  is  checked,  and  the  percussion-soond  is 
dulL  2.  Over  the  space  into  which  the  retracted  lung  (whidi,  how- 
ever, may  still  contain  air)  touches  the  thoracic  wall,  percossioQ  is 
hollow  and  tympanitic.  The  conditions  imder  which  the  dull,  hoDow, 
and  tympanitic  sounds  arise  have  already  been  fully  and  repeatedly 
explidned  No  disease  is  better  adapted  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
difference  between  the  dull  and  the  hollow  percussion-sounds  thau 
pleurisy  with  copious  effusion.  The  dulness  proceeding  from  pleuritic 
effusion  generally  first  becomes  perceptible  in  the  region  of  the  back 
and  below  the  scapuhe.  As  it  ascends  it  spreads  toward  the  front 
The  dulness  scarcely  ever  extends  as  fiir  upward  in  front  as  it  does 
behind.  In  many  cases  the  dulness  which  reaches  frur  up  the  bade  is 
not  found  at  all  over  the  breast,  but  only  reaches  as  frir  as  the  axillaiy 
line.  At  other  times,  when  nearly  the  whole  pleural  sac  is  oocuptcd 
by  the  effusion,  the  upper  boundary  of  the  dull  sound  is  but  little 
lower  in  front  than  behind.  Anteriorly,  the  dull  petcussion-soand 
changes  abruptly  to  the  empty  tympanitic  sound;  posterioily,  as  the 
upper  limit  of  the  effusion  is  approached,  the  dulness  gradually  be- 
comes fainter  and  less  distinct.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the 
thickness  of  the  body  of  effusion  upon  which  the  dull  sound  depends 
gradually  diminishes  from  below  upward.  The  form  and  boundaries 
of  the  dulness  are  not  generally  altered  by  changing  the  attitude  of 
the  patient,  as  agglutination  and  adhesions  soon  form  about  the  effu- 
sion, which,  although  they  still  allow  the  pleural  surfiioes  to  slide  xxpan 
each  other,  oppose  their  separation  by  the  pressure  of  the  exudation. 

Upon  auBcuUation^  frictiarirBounda  are  heard  whenever  the  sur 
GEtces  of  the  pleura  lose  their  smoothness  through  fibrinous  deposit  ot 
the  growth  of  rugged  vegetations ;  but  of  course  these  sounds  are 
only  audible  when  the  roughened  sur&ces  are  in  contact,  and  when 
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Uie  respiratory  movement  causes  them  to  rub  together  with  a  certain 
degree  of  rapidity.  Thej  are  usually  perceptible  both  upon  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  and  give  a  distinct  impression  of  scraping  or  of 
scratching,  calling  to  mind  the  creaking  of  new  leather,  and  there  are 
often  little  jarring  interruptions.  It  is  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  foi 
a  buzzing  rhonchus,  which  is  likewise  often  perceptible  to  the  touch. 
A  friction-^ound,  however,  is  scarcely  ever  as  loud  as  a  rhonchus,  and, 
besides,  is  not  altered  by  coughing;  whereas  a  rhonchus  lUmost 
always  ceases  after  a  vigorous  cough,  or,  at  all  events,  undergoes  a 
change.  It  is  also  somewhat  characteristic  of  a  friction-sound,  that  it 
is  heaid  more  distinctly  when  the  stethoscope  is  pressed  rather  firmly 
against  the  chest. .  This  sound  is  rarely  heard  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  as  the  fibrinous  deposit  is  not  rough  enough  at  first,  and  the 
patients,  while  they  continue  to  suffer  pain,  breathe  cautiously,  so  that 
the  pleural  surfjEuses  do  not  rub  together  with  sufficient  quidmess. 
The  time  at  which  it  is  audible  most  frequently  is  when  the  exu- 
dation begins  to  be  reabsorbed,  when  the  faces  of  the  pleura,  which 
previously  were  separated  by  the  serum,  now  once  more  come  into 
contact.  They  also  become  audible  after  evacuation  of  the  liquid  by 
tapping. 

When  the  exudation  is  not  very  large,  faint  vesicular  breathing, 
transmitted  by  the  surrounding  parts,  can  be  heard  over  the  whole 
region  of  dulness.  When  the  effusion  is  very  profuse,  and  when  not 
only  the  air-cells  but  the  bronchi  are  cominressed  by  it,  no  respuratory 
murmur  whatever  is  heard  over  the  dull  region,  or,  at  the  utmost,  the 
sound  is  very  faint  and  indistinct.  It  is  only  between  the  scapulsB  and 
thequnal  adumn,  where  the  compressed  lung  lies  close  to  the  thoracic 
wall,  that  we  can  hear  a  feeble  brcHichial  respiration  and  a  faint  bron- 
obophony,  the  latter  sometimes  having  a  bleating  tone,  known  as 
cfgcpkony.  In  a  few  instances,  where  there  is  severe  dyspncea,  in 
qnte  of  the  compression  of  the  lung,  and  although  we  are  oUiged  to 
suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bronchi  are  compressed  and  do 
not  oontain  air,  loud  bromcbial  bieathing  is  heard  over  the  whole  diest, 
even  at  points  where  there  is  a  large  mass  of  liquid  between  the  ear 
and  the  hmg,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  Over  the  un- 
compressed lung,  both  upon  the  diseased  and  healthy  sides,  the  respi- 
ration is  loud  and  puerile,  unless  it  be  the  seat  of  collateral  hypenemia 
and  catarrh,  when  rhonchi  and  rdlea  are  to  be  heard. 

Of  course,  the  physical  signs  of  pleuritis  are  greatly  modified  when- 
ever old  adheaioQS  of  the  pleura  prevent  the  exudation  from  collecting 
m  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  diest  It  would  lead  us  too  &r  to 
detail  aU  these  modifications,  and  we  shall  merely  state  that  incapsu- 
latcd  efiusion  of  very  considerable  magnitude  may  form  between 'the 
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diaphragm  and  the  base  of  the  lungs,  and  be  veiy  difficult  of  reoog" 
nition,  and  often  remain  quite  unrecognizable. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  a  pleuritis  ynth 
abundant  exudation  from  a  pneumonia,  and  the  following  are  the  diief 
points  upon  which  we  may  rely  for  the  purpose :  1.  Pleurisy  scaroelj 
ever  begins  with  a  single  violent  chill,  while  in  pneumonia  this  is  the 
rule.  2.  The  course  of  a  pleurisy  is  never  so  cyclic,  nor  is  there  that 
sudden  and  complete  change  for  the  better,  or  crisis,  which  we  observe 
in  pneumonia.  3.  In  pleurisy  the  sputa  are  indicative  of  catarrh  or  of 
oedema,  and  sometimes  contain  streaks  of  blood ;  but  there  never  ia 
that  peculiar  tough  expectoration,  stained  yellow  or  yellowish-^ed,  by 
intimate  admixture  of  blood,  which  is  pathognomonic  of  pneumonia. 
4.  The  principal  ph3rsical  signs  indicative  of  pleuritic  exudaticHi  are, 
dilatation  of  the  thorax,  efiiacement  of  the  intercostal  furrows,  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  and  liver,  £Etintness  or  absence  of  pectoral  fremitos, 
absolute  dulness  upon  percussion,  feebleness  or  absence  of  the  respt- 
ratory  minmur ;  whereas,  in  pneumonic  infiltration,  the  chest  is  not 
enlarged,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  not  effaced,  the  heart  and  liver 
retain  their  situation,  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  seldom  enfeebled,  and, 
indeed,  is  often  intensified,  the  dulness  upon  percussion  is  not  so  abso* 
lute,  and  the  respiratory  mimnur  is  almost  always  broncUaL 

Patients  having  pleuritic  effusions  in  their  right  side  are  not  mifre- 
quently  supposed  to  have  disease  of  the  liver,  and  when  we  have 
tained  by  palpation  that  the  liver  reaches  below  the  border  of  the 
and  fills  up  the  right  hypochondrium,  it  is  important  that  we  should 
be  able  to  tell  whether  the  organ  is  enlarged  or  merely  depressed 
The  following  are  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  oon* 
ditions :  1.  Tlie  liver  rarely  pushes  the  diaphragm  upward ;  henoe, 
when  the  liver  extends  below  the  border  of  the  ribs,  and  we  at  the 
same  time  find  a  dulness  in  the  thorax  which  reaches  fiuther  upward 
than  the  normal  hepatic  dulness  should  do,  we  may  reasonably  infier 
that  there  is  an  effusion  in  the  pleura  and  that  tiie  liver  is  pressed 
downward.  2.  In  the  veiy  rare  instance»|s  in  which,  through  enlaige* 
ment  of  the  liver  (usually  from  an  abscess,  or  a  cyst  of  echinoooooos), 
the  diaphragm  is  abnormally  pressed  upward,  and  made  to  project 
mto  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  dulness  readhea  fiuther  up  in  the 
front  of  the  chest,  while  in  nearly  evexy  case  of  pleuritic  effiiaoQ  the 
opposite  condition  obtains.  3.  When  the  liver  is  enlaiged,  its  lower 
border,  and  with  it  the  line  of  percussive  duhiess,  moves  downward 
upon  inspiration  and  upward  upon  expiration.  This  does  not  take 
place  when  there  is  large  effusion  in  the  pleural  sac,  as  the  diaphragm 
IS  then  depressed,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  permanent  expiratory  extei>> 
don.*    4.  The  transition  from  the  feeling  of  resistance,  presented  bv  the 
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thoracic  wall,  to  that  produced  by  the  enlarged  liver,  is  immediate ; 
whereas  a  small  yielding  interval  is  usually  discoverable  between  the 
border  of  the  ribs  and  the  8ui&)e  of  a  liver  which  has  been  displaced 
downward.  5.  In  enlargement  of  the  liver,  the  lower  ribs  not  unfine- 
quratly  are  somewhat  bowed  outward,  the  intercostal  spaces,  how- 
ever, stiU  remaining  unefiieused,  excepting  in  the  rare  instances  in  which 
a  huge  cyst  of  echinococci,  or  an  abscess  of  the  liver  projecting  far  into 
the  thoracic  cavity,  lies  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  chest. 

The  main  point  of  distinction  between  a  small  pleuritic  effusion  of 
the  left  side  and  an  enlarged  spleen  consists  in  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  line  of  dulness  during  respiration,  and  which  does 
not  occur  in  pleurisy,  but  is  easily  perceptible  in  enlargement  of  the 
spleen* 

finally,  the  persistence  of  the  fever,  the  emaciation  and  pallor  of 
the  patient,  may  awaken  the  suspicion  that  phthisis  is  developing.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  both  fever  and  wasting  may  be  solely 
dependent  upon  a  latent  pleurisy,  but  the  threatening  phantom  of  in« 
cipient  consumption  should  alwajrs  be  kept  in  view,  and.physical  ex- 
ploration of  the  thorax  should  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

Pbogxosis. — ^Dry  pleurisy  is  an  altogether  insignificant  affection, 
nor  does  pleurisy  with  scanty  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  of  itself  ever 
cause  danger,  although  the  pain  which  attends  it,  being  a  main  cause 
of  the  dyspnoea,  augments  the  danger  fix>m  the  pneumonia  or  tubercu- 
losis, or  whatever  the  primaiy  disease  may  be.  Among  the  varieties 
of  pleurisy  with  profiise  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  that  which  runs  an 
acute  course  from  the  outset  admits  of  the  most  fiavorable  prognosis. 
When  the  malady  is  of  a  creeping,  insidious  type,  the  prospect  is 
much  more  grave,  as,  even  after  complete  absorption,  tuberculosis  fre- 
qoeotly  appears  as  a  sequel  This  is  also  true  of  empyema  when  it 
derdops  from  the  foregoing  variety,  while  the  effusions  which  are 
pundent  fit>m  the  commencement  involve  a  bad  prognosis,  from  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  which  give  rise  to  them,  namely,  septicsemia, 
pofdrpeal  fever,  eta 

Decrease  of  the  effusion  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  iieivorable  sign,  in 
the  diagnosis  of  which,  however,  we  must  beware  of  the  sources  of 
enor  already  alluded  ta  As  there  is  more  or  less  danger  from  con- 
sumptioii  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  &vorable 
auguiy  when  the  patient  possesses  a  vigorous  constitution.  Finally, 
the  eariier  reabsoiption  commences,  so  much  the  more  reason  have  we 
to  hope  that  the  lung  may  expand  again,  so  that  no  deformity  of  tiio 
thorax  may  remain  behind. 

Symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lung  and  imperfect  decarbonization  of 
the  blood  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  are  to  be  viewed  as'un- 
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favorable  prognostio  signs ;  as  is  also  a  diminiition  in  the  amount  of 
urine  secreted,  which  indicates  that  the  arteries  are  inoompletelj  filled 
Still  worse  are  the  symptoms  of  overdistention  of  the  yeins,  with  cy«« 
nosis,  dropsy,  and  the  appearance  of  albumen,  casts,  and  blood  in  the 
urine.  The  longer  the  effusion  lasts,  the  more  persistent  the  ferer 
which  accompanies  it,  the  greater  the  wasting  of  the  patient,  so  much 
the  worse  should  our  predictions  be.  Finally,  ail  sequelss,  other  than 
that  of  reabsoiption,  must  be  considered  as  prognostically  unf avoisbk, 
although,  as  shown  above,  the  danger  may  vaiy  in  degree. 

Tbeataient. — ^The  causal  indications  can  no  more  be  met  in  treat* 
ment  of  pleurisy  than  they  can  in  treating  pneumonia.  In  fiict,  even 
if  we  were  aware  that  an  attack  of  pleurisy  were  caused  by  "  oatohing 
cold,"  if  the  fever  were  at  all  intense,  a  treatment  by  diaphoresis  would 
be  absolutely  injurious. 

Jndieatio  morhi, — ^The  ^antiphlogistic  system,"  with  its  general 
and  local  blood-letting,  its  exhibition  of  calomel,  and  inunction  of  mei^ 
curial  ointment  imtil  salivation  is  produced,  and  its  subsequent  deriva* 
tion  by  blistering,  eta,  which  formerly  used  to  be  the  general  pnictioa 
in  the  treatment  of  pleurisy,  but  which,  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  grad^ 
ually  fiekllen  into  discredit^  recently  has  again  been  urgently  reoonv 
mended  by  Joseph  Meyer ^  in  a  work  which  gives  evidence  of  great  in* 
dustry.  The  arguments  of  this  author  in  f&vor  of  the  former  method 
of  treatment,  and  against  the  less  active  modes  of  procedure,  are,  how* 
ever,  based  upon  a  very  slender  foundation.  Thus  great  weight  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  patients,  with  large  pleuritic 
exudations,  have  been  received  into  the  Berlin  C3iarit6  Hospita],  ^dio 
have  not  been  bled,  and  who  have  never  taken  any  mercury;  and  it 
is  inferred  that  the  profuseness  of  the  e£fusion  is  a  consequence  of 
a  neglect  of  active  treatment.  The  enumeration  of  such  cases  as 
these  proves  nothix^,  unless  the  number  of  cases  who  were  not 
bled,  and  yet  who  did  not  have  large  effusions,  and  who  therefiore 
did  not  seek  admission  at  the  Charity,  be  also  given.  But  even 
the  somewhat  limited  number  of  cases  observed  by  Mytr  and 
others,  in  which  recent  cases  of  pleurisy,  being  treated  by  oopioos 
blood-letting,  did  not  result  in  eiPiision,  have  not  converted  meu  The 
assertion  that  pleurisy  which  is  ushered  in  and  accompanied  by  very 
acute  symptoms,  if  left  to  itself  almost  always  tenninates  in  profuse 
effusion  difficult  of  reabsorption,  I  consider  as  quite  erraneoos.  In* 
deed,  the  greatest  danger  in  this  respect  is  to  be  apprehended  bossL 
the  pleurisies  which  come  on  in  a  maimer  almost  imperceptible,  and 
whose  duration  is  extremely  tedious. 

1  still  believe  that  venesection  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pleurisy,  with  exception  of  a  few  rare  cases,  where  ocrtaiD 
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ijmptoms  demand  it.  I  am.  conyinoed  that  it  neither  cuts  short  the 
malady,  nor  prevents  the  e£fusion ;  and,  as  this  disease,  owing  to  its 
tedious  course,  is  always  liable  to  lead  to  deterioration  of  the  blood, 
and  to  consumption,  I  regard  the  practice  of  bleeding  as  still  more  dan- 
gerous in  pleurisy  than  in  pneumonia. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  however,  I  cannot 
sufficiently  recommend  the  use  of  cold  and  of  local  blood-letting.  It  is 
highly  essential  that  the  proper  moment  for  employing  this  impor- 
tant treatment  should  not  be  neglected,  as  much  evil  may  then  be  pre- 
vented, which,  at  an  after>period,  is  difficult  to  repair.  When  the  pa- 
tients dread  the  application  of  cold  compresses,  or  if  the  latter  do  not 
relieve  the  pain  and  dyspnoea  in  an  hour  or  two,  a  tolerably  laige  num- 
ber of  leeches,  or  cut-cups,  should  be  applied ;  and,  if  the  pain,  which 
is  almost  always  relieved  by  the  depletion,  reciurs  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  local  blood-letting 
until  the  relief  becomes  permanent. 

Besides  this,  and  for  want  of  remedies  of  more  certain  action,  half 
a  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the  affected  side 
of  the  chest  twice  daily,  but  the  inunction  must  be  at  once  suspended 
the  moment  that  signs  of  mercurial  sore  mouth  appear.  As  a  decided 
benefit  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the  inimction  of  mercurial  ointment 
in  inflammation  of  other  serous  membranes,  particularly  inflammation 
of  the  articular  capsules,  its  efficacy  should  always  be  tested  in  cases 
of  recent  pleurisy,  although  its  action  is  then  far  less  easy  to  observe. 

Having  convinced  myself,  from  my  own  observation  and  from  the 
cases  reported  in  the  work  of  Meyer  above  alluded  to,  that  the  fever 
is  not  materially  aggravated  by  the  use  of  blisters,  I  now  retract  my 
fonner  advice  not  to  resort  to  vesication  while  fever  lasts.  Indeed,  the 
aj^lication  of  large  vesicatories  seems  to  be  of  service  in  certain  cases, 
but,  when  used  at  all,  they  must  be  used  early. 

In  pEotiacted  cases,  large  hot  poultices,  which,  however,  must  not 
be  too  heavy,  do  good  service. 

Internal  medication,  save  when  called  for  by  special  symptoms,  is 
unnecessary  in  treatment  of  pleurisy.  The  antiphlogistic  action  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  of  tartar  emetic,  and  of  calomel,  I  regard  as  highly 
problematic ;  and,  moreover,  the  exhibition  of  calomel  is  not  without 
its  dangers,  as  it  tends  to  augment  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
and  the  tendency  to  exhaustion  which  already  exists. 

Indicatio  Syn^ptomatica. — Antipyretic  treatment  is  always  proper 
when  the  fever  is  very  high  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  or 
when  it  is  so  persistent  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  exhaust 
the  patient.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  yerj  customary,  use  of 
digitalis  is  to  be  recommended  in  certain  cases.  It  does  not  affect  the 
19 
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primaiy  disease  at  all.  In  recent  cases,  where  the  fever  is  high,  1 
usually  give  digitalis  in  the  fonn  of  infusion  (38S  to  §  vj)  ;  in  tedious 
cases,  where  the  fever  is  of  a  more  latent  character,  I  give  it  in  sub* 
stance  (gr.  j  for  a  dose,  usually  combined  with  equal  parts  of  quinine). 

Dyspnoea,  when  it  arises  from  collateral  hyperaemia  of  the  iinoom* 
pressed  parts  of  the  Inng,  especially  when  signs  of  commencing  collat- 
eral oedema  already  exist,  imperatively  demands  venesectbn.  Under 
such  circumstances  I  have  often  ordered  three  or  four  successive  bleed* 
ings,  and  as  I  did  not  bleed  to  cure  the  pleurisy,  but  on  aooount  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  hyperaemia,  I  have  not  laid  myself  open  to  the 
chai^  of  inconsistency. 

It  is  far  more  rare  for  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  other  symptoDiB  of 
venous  engorgement  of  the  aortic  system  depending  upon  distuzbaace 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  to  require  venesection. 

Especial  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  deterioration  of  the  Uood, 
which  often  becomes  apparent  at  an  early  period,  owing  to  the  voiunie 
of  the  effusion,  and  to  the  wasting  induced  by  the  fever.  There  should 
je  no  hesitation  about  administration  of  the  ferruginous  prepttratioDS, 
and  of  a  nourishing  diet.  The  old  prejudice,  that  iron  causes  oongefr' 
tion,  is  entirely  void  of  foundation. 

Remedies  for  the  promoting  of  reabsorptton  of  the  effusion  deserve 
little  reliance.  It  is,  indeed,  questionable  whether  it  be  possible,  hy 
any  therapeutic  means,  to  bring  about  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
absorption  of  pleuritic  effusion  depends.  If^  after  the  inflanunatoiy 
s3rmptoms  have  subsided,  the  effusion  remain  imdiminished^  all  medi- 
cation, both  external  and  internal,  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters  is  of  very  doubtful  use.  The  &ct  that  pleuritic  or  other 
pathological  effusion  has  been  rapidly  absorbed  during  an  attack  of 
cholera,  when  the  blood  had  become  thickened  by  loss  of  its  water, 
makes  it  seem  rational  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  water  of  the  blood  by 
the  administration  of  diuretics  and  drastics,  in  order  to  promote  ab> 
sorption  of  the  effusion.  Unfortunately,  the  action  of  the  diiaetioB,  of 
which  bitartrate  of  potash,  borado  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  jumpei^ 
berry  are  the  best,  is  very  uncertain,  so  that  we  cannot  promiae  our- 
selves much  from  their  use,  and  the  pemidoua  eflfect  of  the  dzastioB 
upon  digestion  and  assimilation  forms  a  serious  objection  to  their  em* 
ployment  In  one  case,  which  I  did  not  treat  myself  but  whidi  I 
watched  with  attention,  a  pleuritic  effusion,  which  had  withstood  all 
efforts  to  remove  it,  diminished  rapidly  tmder  what  is  knomi  as 
SchrotNB  treatment ;  the  physician  in  chaige,  conceiving  the  idea  of 
producing  inspissation  of  the  blood  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  wnler 
oommg  to  it,  instead  of  attempting  to  abstract  the  water  from  it,  fed 
the  patient  upon  the  driest  possible  diet,  and  almost  entirely 
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him  of  dnnk.  I  have  seen  other  cases,  where  this  treatment  failed,  as, 
contrary  to  all  reason,  the  patient  was  allowed  a  copious  supply  of 
wine  on  certain  days.  An  attempt  may  also  be  made  to  excite  reab- 
Borption  by  the  outward  and  inward  administration  of  iodine,  which 
has  a  wdl-known  reputation  as  an  absorbent.  I  have  seen  such  re- 
maikaUy  rapid  absorption  take  place  under  the  internal  use  of  syrup 
fern  iocddi  (  3  ij)  with  sjrup  simplia  ( |  ij),  a  teaspoonfiil  being  taken 
every  two  hours,  in  conjunction  with  the  external  application  of  a 
weak  compound  solution  of  iodine  (iodini  3  ss,  potass,  iodid*  3  ij,  aquae 
destiL  §  ij),  upon  the  affected  ude  of  the  chest,  that  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding ^e  benefidal  action  of  this  prescription  as  probable,  although 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  proved. 

Cbnsidering  our  slender  ability  to  excite  or  even  to  hasten  reab- 
sorption  of  pleuritic  effusions  by  means  of  internal  medication,  the  dis- 
covery that  their  evacuation  by  surgical  means  is  attended  by  much 
less  danger  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  the  £nequent  and  early 
practice  of  such  operations  in  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  must  be 
considered  an  important  advance  in  therapeutics.  Every  additional 
day,  during  which  the  lung  is  exposed  to  pressure,  and  time  is  allowed 
for  cells  to  multiply  in  the  exudation,  the  chances  of  complete  recovery 
dinunisb,  and  the  danger  of  a  fatal  termination  increase.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  experience  of  Kiissmaui^  Bartff^^  and  ZierMsen^ 
will  promote  the  introduction  of  paracentesis  thoracb,  both  in  cases 
of  empyema  and  of  serofibrinous  effusion.  Indications  for  the  proced* 
ure  of  taping  and  its  various  details  are  given  in  the  hand-books 
of  surgery. 

CHAPTER    II. 

HTDBOTHOBAX. 

EnoLOOT. — ^Hydrothorax  is  not  the  result  of  an  exudation,  but  of 
a  dropsical  transudation  into  the  pleiu*al  sac  In  most  instances  its 
source  is  easily  traceable  to  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  condi- 
tions under  which  pathological  transudations  arise,  namely,  increase  of 
the  lateral  pressure  within  the  veins,  and  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  so-called  dropsical  crasis. 

^  Water  on  the  chest,''  which,  to  the  minds  of  the  laity,  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  maladies,  in  which  view  the  older  pathologists 
participated,  is  never  an  independent  and  primary  affection,  but  is 
always  secondary,  being  the  result  of  some  morbid  process,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  conditions  necessazy  for  the  production  of  a  patho- 
logical transudation.  Hydrothorax,  therefore,  no  more  deserves  the 
aame  of  a  disease  than  does  dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or 
dropsical  effusions  into  other  large  cavities  of  the  body.    It  is  merely 
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as  a  matter  of  oonvenience,  and  in  compliance  with  andeut  custoca, 
that  I  have  included  it  in  the  list  of  disorders  of  the  pleura. 

Hjdrothorax,  caused  by  augmented  pressure  within  the  veizis  of 
the  pleura,  is  one  of  the  more  formidable  accidents  occuning  in  diseases 
of  the  lung  which  (as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter)  obstruct 
the  action  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  produce  venous  engoi^ 
ment  of  the  aortic  drculation.  It  occurs  with  equal  frequence  in  oe^ 
tain  diseases  of  the  heart,  namely,  derangement  of  its  valves  and 
degeneration  of  its  muscular  substance,  which,  as  we  shall  show  bj* 
and-by,  also  impede  the  outflow  of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  from  ihe  veins  of  the  aortic  system. 

Hydrothorax,  dependent  upon  diminution  of  the  amount  of  aHm* 
men  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  whose  pathogeny  is  somewhat  obscure, 
as  we  shall  show  while  treating  of  Bright's  disease,  is  one  of  the  ac- 
companiments of  grave  cachectic  conditions,  and  especially  of  inflam* 
mations  occurring  in  chronic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  with  albumi- 
nuria, in  malignant  malarious  disease,  and  in  dysenteiy  of  long  standing. 

Whether  hydrothorax.  be  a  consequence  of  venous  engorgement, 
or  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  it  is  usually  but  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  a  general  dropsy.  When  arising  fix>m  the  former  condition,  it 
sometimes  precedes  the  efiiision  into  other  cavities,  whereas  it  almost 
always  appears  at  a  late  period  when  due  to  the  latter. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^Hydrothorax  is  almost  always  door 
ble,  but  one  pleura  sometimes  contains  more  liquid  than  the  other. 
Its  amount  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  many  pounds.  It  usually  is 
movable,  but  is  sometimes  incapsulated  by  old  adhesions.  The  tnms- 
udation  contained  in  the  pleura  is  a  clear,  yellowish  liquid,  oonasting 
of  water,  albumen,  and  the  salts  of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  It  is  easily 
distinguishable  from  a  pleuritic  effusion,  by  the  absence  of  the  fibrinous 
coagula  and  inflammatory  changes  in  the  pleural  sur&oes.  The  latter 
have  lost  their  polished  appearance,  and  have  a  milky  opacity,  and 
both  they  and  the  subserous  tissue  are  slightly  swollen  by  serous  infil- 
tration. When  the  effusion  is  very  large,  the  lungs,  unless  they  are 
held  down  by  old  adhesions,  are  driven  up  against  the  spinal  column, 
large  portions  of  them  being  in  a  state  of  compression. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^From  the  most  ancient  times  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  symptoms  and  oourse  of 
water  on  the  chest,  as  an  independent  disease,  have  not  only  been 
described  with  great  fulness  and  accuracy,  but,  in  many  instances,  the 
diagnosis  has  been  confirmed  hy  post-mortem  dissection.  This  was  be* 
cause  the  symptoms  ascribed  to  the  disease  by  the  ancients  apply  to 
the  class  of  afifections  of  the  lungs  and  heart  which  ultimately  results 
in  dropsical  transudations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  effusions  into  the  pleum. 
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among  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  emphysema,  a  disease  which 
fonnerljr  must  have  been  as  common  as  it  is  now,  but  the  existence  of 
which  was  entirelj  unknown  and  overlooked, />a«^  mortemy  until  the 
days  of  XaenneCj  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  dropsy  of  the  diest, 
and  was  described  as  such. 

In  the  present  state  of  science  we  know  that  such  symptoms  as  se- 
vere djspnoea,  aggravated  by  every  slight  exertion,  and  which  compels 
the  patient  to  sit  upright  in  bed,  suddenly  starting  in  terror  from  sleep, 
and  oedematous  swelling  of  the  malleoli  and  eyelids,  do  not  always 
denote  the  existence  of  hydrothorax,  as  similar  symptoms  occur  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  without  dropsy  of  the  pleura.  But,  as 
we  know  that  hydrothorax  is  a  very  common  event  in  diseases  which 
give  rise  to  these  symptoms,  and  that  the  distress  of  the  patient  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  such  a  complication,  it  behooves  us  to  make 
repeated  physical  exploration  of  the  chest,  that  we  may  be  aware  of 
the  fact  of  its  appearance. 

Physical  exploration  of  the  chest  likewise  furnishes  the  only  certain 
means  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  hydrothorax  occurring  in 
Bright's  disease,  or  in  any  other  malady,  accompanied  by  general  dropsi« 
cal  cachexia,  as  the  symptoms  of  dyspnoea,  which  attend  its  develop- 
ment and  progress,  are  equally  attributable  to  other  sources,  particu- 
larly  to  incipient  oedema  of  the  lungs.  The  physical  signs  of  hydro- 
thcnax  bear  great  similarity  to  those  of  pleiuitic  effusion,  although  the 
resemblance  is  not  complete. 

JntpectUm  reveals  a  dilatation  of  the  chest  in  the  region  of  the 
transudatioD,  but  the  intercostal  frirrows  are  not  obliterated,  since  the 
intercostal  musdes,  not  being  paralyzed  by  collateral  oedema,  offer 
resistance  to  the  pressing  of  the  liquid.  The  liver,  which  is  often  en- 
larged by  venous  engorgement,  is  depressed  when  the  effusion  is  large, 
but  the  heart  is  hardly  ever  displaced,  as  the  pressure  upon  the  medi- 
astinum is  usually  tolerably  equal  upon  each  side. 

JPalpaiion  gives  an  enfeeblement  or  total  arrest  o£  the  pectoral 
firemitua  wherever  the  effusion  touches  the  thoracic  wall,  while  above 
the  effusion  its  intensity  is  increased. 

The  percumonracund  is  dull  over  the  effusion,  above  it  it  is  hollow 
and  tympanitic.  The  dulness  does  not  extend  itself  in  the  peculiar 
manner  which  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  pleuritic  exudation.  When 
the  patient  stands  or  sits  upright,  its  upper  limits  are  upon  the  same 
level  both  before  and  behind.  Moreover,  the  boundaries  and  shape 
of  the  area  of  dulness  change  slowly  when  the  patient  alters  his  atti- 
tude. Upon  auscultation  over  the  region  of  dulness,  the  respiratoiy 
sound  is  weak,  indistinct,  or  even  absent.  Between  the  scapulie  and 
the  spine  there  is  feeble  bronchial  respiration. 
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Tbeatbcent. — ^Treatment  of  hjdrotliorax  is  identical  with  a  tve&ft* 
ment  of  the  main  disease,  and,  as  usually  but  little  can  be  effected  to 
benefit  the  latter,  our  success  is  seldom  good.  When  the  dyspnoea  is 
very  intense,  and  is  manifestly  dependent  upon  the  profusion  of  the 
transudation,  its  evacuation  by  tapping  is  indicated.  The  benefit  ten^ 
porarQy  obtained  in  such  circumstances  is  often  very  maiked. 


CHAPTER   III. 

PKEXTHOTHOBAX. 

Etiology. — ^We  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  under  any  cii^ 
cumstances  gases  are  secreted  by  the  surfsuses  of  the  pleura  and  collect 
in  its  saa  It  is  manifest  that  the  &cts,  upon  which  such  a  theory  of 
the  origin  of  pneumothorax  is  based,  have  been  falsely  interpreted.  I 
will  not  absolutely  deny  that  decomposition  of  a  pleuritic  effusion  may 
give  rise  to  the  development  of  gases  in  the  pleura  without  the  en- 
trance to  it  of  air;  but  such  occurrences  are,  at  least,  very  rare.  The 
most  common  source  of  pneumothorax  is  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
pleural  cavity  through  an  opening  in  the  pulmonary  sur&ce,  or  through 
perforation  of  the  thoracic  walL 

Perforation  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  may  take  place  from  within, 
the  destructive  disease  of  the  lung  attacking  the  pleura;  or  from  with- 
out, an  injury  or  gradual  degeneration  of  the  tissues  upon  the  surfiioe 
of  the  pleura  penetrating  the  lung.  It  is  by  the  first  of  these  methods 
that  pneumothorax  arises  in  pulmonary  abscess,  gangrene  of  the  lung, 
and  consumption.  Most  of  the  cases  of  pneumothorax,  which  have 
been  reported,  have  occurred  in  phthisis  (not  in  tuberculosis,  as  is  com- 
monly said),  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  a  vomica  into  the  pleural 
sac.  I  would  here  remark  that  a  tedious  chronic  consumption  is  hi 
less  liable  to  result  in  pneumothorax  than  a  consumption  whose  prog* 
ress  is  rapid  and  subacute.  When  the  disorganization  of  the  lung  pro* 
ceeds  slowly,  the  pleural  sur&ces  usually  become  firmly  adherent  to 
one  another  as  the  morbid  process  approaches  the  surface,  so  that,  if 
perforated,  air  cannot  enter  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Quite  often  the 
pneimionia,  upon  which  the  consiunption  depends,  is  of  recent  anffn ; 
no  dulness,  upon  percussion,  or  bronchial  breathing,  at  the  apex  of  the 
lungs,  as  yet  being  discoverable,  the  strength  and  nutritive  oonditian 
of  the  patient  having  suffered  but  slightly  when  the  pneumothonz 
forms.  The  rapid  destruction  of  but  a  single  lobule  in  a  state  of 
caseous  infiltration,  and  lying  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  lung,  migfat  induce 
the  catastrophe.  Besides  the  pneumothorax,  arising  from  destaructivs 
disease  of  the  lung,  there  are  other  rare  but  well-authenlicated  caset 
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n  which  the  disease  has  resulted  from  a  rupture  of  dilated  emphysem- 
atous sabpleural  pulmonaiy  vesicles. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  traumatic  pneumothorax  are  not^  as  a 
rule,  the  result  of  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  sac,  through  a  mere 
penetrating  Around  of  the  thorado  wall,  but  of  a  stq^b  or  gun-shot 
wound,  which  also  involves  the  pulmonary  pleura,  thus  permitting  the 
escape  of  air  from  the  lung  into  the  pleural  saa  In  £racture  of  the 
ribs,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  pulmonary  pleura  is  lacerated  by 
spicula  of  bone,  causing  pneumothorax,  without  perforation  or  appre- 
ciable MTound  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  A  gradual  perforation  of  the 
pulmonary  pleura,  by  ulceration  of  its  external  Bur£EU3e,  is  a  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  this  acute  traumatic  perforation.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  the  bursting  of  an  empyema  into  the  lungs  and  its 
evacuation  through  the  broncbi  take  place  in  a  similar  manner.  After 
a  certain  amount  of  pus  has  been  discharged  by  the  coughing-fit  which 
follows  the  perforation  of  the  empyema,  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
air  naturally  enters  the  sac  with  the  next  inspiratory  act.  The  pyo- 
thorax  is  ^us  converted  into  a  pneumo-pyothorax.  In  this  form  of 
disease  the  air  scarcely  ever  passes  freely  into  the  pleura,  but  merely 
enters  a  space  firmly  bounded  by  adhesions,  by  which  the  empyema  is 
incapsulated,  and  which  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  cavity,  a  con- 
dition to  which  we  shall  allude  again  while  discussing  the  symptoms. 

We  have  already  stated  that  all  perforations  of  the  thoracic  wall 
do  not  caiBe  pneumothorax.  If  the  track  of  the  wound  through  the 
wall  of  the  chest  be  tolerably  narrow,  and  if  its  direction  be  oblique, 
the  integument  forms  a  sort  of  valve  at  its  outer  end,  which  prevents 
the  air  from  altering  the  chest.  It  is  the  same  with  the  fistulous 
passages,  which  usually  remain  after  the  spontaneous  external  opening 
of  an  empyema.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  thorado  wall  be  penetrated 
perpendicularly,  and  the  opening  be  suffidently  large,  pneumothorax 
does  occur,  air  flowing  in  and  out  of  the  pleura,  through  the  orifice,  as 
the  diest  heaves  and  fiiUs.  It  may  be  mentioned,  finally,  that  in  ex* 
oeedingly  rare  instances,  pneumothorax  arises  through  the  perforation 
of  the  pleural  sac  by  ulceration  or  degeneration  of  growths  within  the 
stomach  or  oesophagus. 

AvATOiaaAi*  Appsjlravces. — ^The  existence  of  pneumothorax  may 
often  be  guessed  upon  smfde  inspection  of  the  cadaver,  owing  to  the 
enoffinoaB  distention  of  one  or  other  side  of  the  chest,  with  obliteration 
or  promonenoe  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  If  the  abdomen  be  opened 
fini,  we  find  that  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm  fi&oes  downward, 
and  that  the  liver  or  the  spleen  is  deeply  displaced.  If  a  knife  or 
trocar  be  tfanst  into  the  distended  side  of  the  chest,  the  air  gushes  out 
with  a  hissing  sound,  capable  of  extinguishing  a  light  held  before  the 
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orifice.  The  gas  which  escapes  consists  prindpalljr  of  carbonio  acid 
and  nitrogen,  and  contains  but  little  oxygen.  Its  quantitj  varies,  but 
is  usually  sufficient  to  produce  the  monstrous  dilatation  of  the  diest 
above  alluded  ta  It  is  rare  for  the  pleural  sac  to  contain  air  alone. 
Even  though  the  patient  only  survive  the  pneumothorax  a  day  or  two^ 
pleurisy  develops,  and  we  find  sero-purulent  or  purulent  exudatioo  in 
the  pleura  besides  the  air.  The  quantity  of  the  effusion  is  variable, 
and  generally  is  largest  when  the  pneumothorax  is  of  longest  standing. 
Again,  the  effusion  may  almost  fill  up  the  pleura,  while  the  amount  of 
air  it  contains  may  be  very  smalL  Finally,  all  the  air  may  disappear 
fix)m  the  sac,  so  that  it  contains  nothing  except  the  effusion. 

Whether  the  pleura  contain  air  alone,  or  both  air  and  pleuritic  exu- 
dation, the  lung  is  compressed  into  a  very  small  volume,  completely 
void  of  air,  and  is  pushed  up  against  the  spinal  column.  And  it  is 
only  when  it  is  partially  attached  by  adhesions  to  the  thoracic  waU 
that  it  occupies  any  other  position.  In  many  cases  it  is  only  with  great 
trouble,  and  by  inflating  the  lung  under  water,  that  the  point  of  perfb* 
ration,  which  is  usually  covered  by  fibrinous  deposit,  can  be  discovered. 
In  other  instances  the  orifice  is  already  dosed.  Besides  the  above> 
mentioned  downward  displacement  of  the  diaphragm,  a  ocmsidenUe 
lateral  displacement  of  the  heart  and  mediastinum  is  generally  found 
in  pnemnothorax. 

Many  important  variations  from  the  anatomical  alterations  de- 
scribed above  take  place  when  uniform  retraction  of  the  lung  on  all 
sides  is  prevented  by  extensive  and  firm  adhesions  of  the  pleural  sm> 
faces.  Sometimes  the  air  which  has  escaped  is  contained  in  spaces  of 
small  capadty,  and  enclosed  by  adhesions  upon  all  sides.  Then,  only, 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  lung  are  compressed,  and  the  thorax  is  only 
partially  dUated ;  the  liver  and  heart  are  not  displaced.  This  latter  oondi* 
tion  is  Uie  rule  in  pneumothorax  from  perforation  of  an  empyema,  but  it 
occasionally  is  met  with  also  in  cases  of  perforation  of  a  supeiriSdal  oavi^. 

Sthftoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  symptoms  of  pneumothorax  are 
generally  very  striking  and  characteristic,  and  are  easily  understood, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  consequences  which  necessarily  must  ensue  after 
perforation  of  the  pulmonaxy  pleura,  or  of  the  thorado  walL 

The  pleural  cavity  being  no  longer  hermetically  sealed,  the  lung 
retracts  by  virtue  of  its  elastidty.  A  retraction  of  the  lung,  such  as 
we  find  upon  opening  the  thorax  upon  the  dissecting-iable,  oocurs 
during  life,  at  the  moment  when  the  air  enters  the  pleural  sac  through 
a  perforation,  either  externally  or  internally.  Even  the  lung  of  the 
uninjured  side  retracts  as  far  as  the  mediastinmn  can  yidd  to  the 
traction,  now  exerted  upon  one  side  of  it  alone.  ImmcMiiatdy  after 
the  establishment  of  the  pneumothorax,  the  cavitv  only  contains  the 
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air  wbich  has  been  expelled  from  the  lung  by  virtue  of  its  elastidt j. 
With  the  next  inspiratoiy  movement  of  the  diest  an  additional  quan* 
tity  of  air  enters  the  pleural  sac,  and^  if  this  air  can  pass  out  again 
urith  the  succeeding  expiration,  the  thorax  returns  to  its  expiratory 
state,  and  the  lung  does  not  suffer  compression.  I^  however,  the  air 
wbich  enters  the  pleura  during  inspiration  cannot  escape  with  the  next 
act  of  expiration,  the  thorax  remains  dilated,  and  the  lung  is  com- 
pressed.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  thorax  attains  the  utmost 
dilatation  which  a  forced  inspiratory  act  can  produce  in  it,  and  until 
all  air  has  been  driven  out  of  the  lung,  and  its  compression  is  com- 
plete. Owing  to  the  peculiar  ragged  character  of  the  opening  in  the 
puhnonaiy  pleura,  through  which  the  air  enters  the  pleural  sac  in  most 
cases  of  pneumothorax,  it  generally  happens  that  the  air  which  gets 
in  cannot  get  out  again.  The  orifice  opens  like  a  valve  during  inspi- 
ration,  and  is  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  compressed  air  when  expi- 
ratixm  commences.  Finally,  after  the  tension  of  the  air  within  the 
pleura  has  reached  a  sufficient  degree  of  intensity,  the  valve  is  permar 
nently  shut,  even  during  inspiration,  and,  although  there  is  no  aggluti- 
nation or  adhesion  of  the  point  of  perforation,  no  more  air  enters  the 
cavity.  In  pure  pneumothorax,  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  does  not 
exceed  the  normal  expansion  which  forced  inspiration  can  produce  in  it. 
The  extraordinary  degree  to  whidi  this  normal  limit  is  often  exceeded, 
and  the  excessive  distention  which  the  walls  of  the  chest  frequently 
undergo,  are  due  to  a  consecutive  effusion  of  liquid,  which  also  takes  up 
room,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pneumothorax  has  become  a  pyo-pneumo- 
thorax.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  air  passes  freely  in  and  out 
of  the  tlumix,  as  occurs  in  large  wounds  or  fistulous  openings  which 
penetrate  perpendicularly,  and  in  spacious  fistulous  communications, 
with  rigid  resisting  walls  running  between  the  pleural  cavity  and  a 
large  bronchus,  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  chest,  and  no  compression 
of  the  lung,  which,  however,  has  generally  been  emptied  of  its  air  by 
other  causes. 

When  a  vomica  perforates  the  pleural  sac,  the  moment  of  perfora- 
tion is  usually  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  patient.  He  feels  as  if 
**  something  had  given  way,  or  burst,  in  his  chest."  Immediately  aiter^ 
ward  a  dyspnoea  conunences,  which  rapidly  assumes  the  utmost  in- 
tenatty.  The  patient  can  only  lie  upon  the  affected  side,  or  else  is 
compelled  to  sit  iqpright,  so  as  to  give  the  freest  play  possible  to  the 
socmd  side  of  his  chest  Thisdyspnoea  is  partially  owing  to  the  sudden 
compression  of  one  lung,  and  in  part  to  the  collateral  hyperaemia  and 
oollateral  oedema,  and  obstruction  of  the  alveoli  in  the  soimd  lung, 
eomaeqiient  upon  the  compression  of  the  vessels  of  the  diseased  one. 
In  an  the  cases  of  sudden  pneumothorax  which  I  have  seen,  the  pa- 
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tienls  soon  began  to  complain  of  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  lowei 
ribs,  which  is  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  strain  upon  the  diaphiagm, 
or  else  to  the  pleurisy  which  is  excited  by  the  escape  of  air,  and  of  the 
contents  of  the  vomica  into  the  pleunu  If  the  patient  be  not  veiy 
anssmio  already,  marked  signs  of  engoigement  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  which  is  deprived  of  half  its  efferent  channels  by  oompreaaoQ 
of  the  vessels  of  the  lung,  soon  are  added  to  the  above  symptomsL 
The  patient  becomes  cyanotic  and  dropsical;  swelling  of  the  &oeaiid 
extremities  is  often  observable  from  the  very  commencement.  The 
puke  is  small,  the  urine  scanty,  the  skin  cool,  partly  because  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  receives  blood  from  one  lung  only,  and  hence  is  not 
completely  filled,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  coUapse  which  aooom- 
panies  bursting  of  a  vomica  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  other  serious  in- 
juries, such  as  the  perforation  of  vioers  of  the  stomach. 

Some  patients  die  in  a  few  hours,  or  even  sooner,  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  want  of  breath  and  collapse.  In  other  instances,  death 
does  not  take  place  for  days  or  even  weeks.  The  collapse  then  suh* 
sides,  the  patient  grows  warm  again;  but  the  dyspnoea  continues,  and 
grows  worse,  as  the  pleuritic  effusion  increases,  and  pushes  the  heart 
and  mediastinum  more  and  more  against  the  sound  lung.  The  cjano* 
sis  and  dropsy  also  increase.  The  patients  finally  succumb  to  pul* 
monary  oedema  and  to  insufficient  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  or 
perhaps  die  of  the  consecutive  pleurisy,  exhausted  by  fever  and  bj  the 
profuseness  of  the  effusion. 

Recovery  finom  pneumothorax  is  rare.  When  it  occurs,  the  paeih 
mothorax  first  changes  into  a  simple  pyothorax,  the  liquid  exudatioD 
accumulating  in  the  diest,  and  so  augmenting  the  pressure  upon  the 
air  contained  in  the  pleural  sac,  that  it  is  diffused  among  the  adjacent 
vessels.  Then,  if  circumstances  favor,  the  effusion  itself  may  be  reab- 
sorbed, and,  if  meantime  the  orifice  of  the  perforation  be  dosed,  the 
lung  may  expand  again.  I  treated  a  patient  in  Magdeburg,  who, 
after  lying  for  weeks  in  a  condition  of  the  utmost  miseiy,  so  that  hei 
death  was  daily  expected,  so  fi&r  recovered  in  the  course  of  three 
months  as  to  marry,  and  to  carry  on  a  somewhat  extensive  buaineBS. 
In  other  cases,  a  wide  communication  forms  between  the  pleural  cav^ 
ity  and  some  large  bronchus,  which  still  remains  patulous  in  the  com* 
pressed  lung,  and  horn  time  to  time — ^but  only  when  the  patient 
assumes  particular  attitudes  (as  has  been  related  in  a  veiy  interesting 
case  in  JiombergU  dinic,  reported  by  Senoeh) — a  part  of  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  cavity  whidi  has  entered  the  bronchi  is  disdiaiged  by 
coughing.  When  the  perforation  of  a  cavity  causes  the  admiffliflP  of 
air  into  a  space  which  has  been  endosed  in  old  and  firm  adhesionSi 
or  where  an  empyema  nas  pointed  into  the  lung,  and  where  air  hsi 
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entered  to  take  the  place  of  the  pus  which  has  been  eA~acuatcd  bjr  the 
bcondii,  the  symptoms  and  course  of  pneumothorax  are  altogether 
different  from  those  described  above*  In  such  cases,  espedaUy  in  the 
latter  instance,  there  often  are  no  subjective  symptoms  whatever,  and 
the  malady  is  only  discovered  accidentally  when  the  chest  of  the 
patient  is  examined.  When  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  pleural  sac  is 
large,  physical  examination  giv^  the  following  results : 

In9pectUm» — If  we  find  that  a  consumptive  patient  (whom  a  few 
days  ago  we  left  walking  about,  or  whose  attitude  as  he  lay  in  bed 
was  perfeciLy  uuconstrained)  now  exhibits  signs  of  great  dyspncsa, 
that  he  lies  upon  one  side,  anxiously  avoiding  all  alteration  of  this 
position,  these  symptoms  alone  (particularly  if  the  change  have  taken 
place  suddenly)  should  awaken  a  strong  suspicion  that  pneumothorax 
has  been  established.  Upon  looking  at  the  chest,  even  an  unprac- 
tised eye  can  mark  the  dilatatk>n  which  it  has  undergone,  the  oblit- 
entioQ  of  the  intercostal  furrows,  and  the  absence  of  respiratory  move- 
ment upon  the  affected  side,  and,  when  the  pneumothorax  is  in  the  left 
pleura,  that  the  cardiac  impulse  is  visible  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

I\Mlpation^ — ^Displacement  of  the  heart  toward  the  sound  side,  as 
well  as  downward  displacement  of  the  liver,  in  pneumothorax  of  the 
fight  side,  is  still  mc»e  perceptible  upon  palpation.  The  pectoral  fire- 
tnitus  is  generally  quite  imperceptible,  and  is  always  fainter  upon  the 
affected  side  than  upon  the  sound  one* 

JP»eu89ian^ — Over  the  region  of  the  pneumothorax  the  percussion- 
sound  is  fiill,  dear,  and  tympanitic,  and  when  the  pneumothorax  is  of 
the  light  side  it  extends  too  far  downward,  and  when  of  the  left  too 
far  inward.  When  the  thcnraoio  wall  is  very  much  disturbed,  the 
int^isiiy  of  the  pressure  hinders  the  formation  of  regular  vibrations, 
and  the  sound  is  not  tympanitic.  So  tense  does  the  thoracic  wall 
sometimes  become,  that  percussion  does  not  produce  any  sonorous 
waves  at  all,  and,  even  when  practised  with  heavy  strokes,  only  gives 
rise  to  a  feeble,  dull  sound.  Great  stress  has  recently  been  laid  upon 
the  change  of  pitch  in  the  percussion-sound  of  pneumothorax  occa^ 
stoned  by  the  patient's  lying  down  or  sitting  up  {Biermerjj  it  being 
supposed  that  the  diaphragm  is  depressed  by  the  effusion,  and  the  long 
diameter  of  the  pleura]  sac  is  increased^  while  in  the  erect  attitude 
(Biermer^  Otrhardi).  I  cannot  help  doubting  the  omstancy.  of  this 
increase  in  the  long  diameter  of  the  pleural  caviiy  in  the  erect  posture, 
and  indeed  believe  that,  sometimes,  the  very  reverse  occurs,  that  is, 
when  thero  is  a  certain  amount  of  exudation  in  the  cavity.  Finally,  a 
inetaUio  dang  is  often  heard  upon  percussion,  especially  when  the 
ear  is  laid  upon  the  chest  during  the  operation.  The  percussion-sound 
beoomes  dull,  as  far  as  the  effusion  extends,  in  a  very  few  days.    A 
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characteristic  sign  of  pjo-pneumothorax  is,  that  the  limits  of  the  dut 
ness  change  as  the  patient  alters  his  posture.  When  he  lies  upon  hia 
back,  the  sound  in  front  may  be  full,  down  to  the  border  of  the  lower 
ribs ;  if  he  stands  up,  the  dulness  may  extend  £Eur  up  his  chest. 

AtucuUcUion. — ^When  there  are  both  air  and  liquid  in  the  pleuml 
sac,  a  distinct  metallic  splashmg  (like  the  sound  of  water,  shaken  up 
in  a  half-filled  bottle)  is  often  audible,  even  without  putting  the  ear  to 
the  chest,  whenever  the  patient  suddenly  changes  his  position,  or  when 
he  is  shaken  (succussion).  No  vesicular  respiration  is  to  be  heard, 
which,  in  conjimction  with  the  full  percussion-sound,  is  a  symptom  of 
great  significance.  In  its  stead,  we  hear  metallio  sounds  and  am- 
phoric breathing,  and  especially  the  metallio  rattling  (the  tintement 
metaUique)  soimds  which  are  also  heard  over  large  vomica  with  smooth, 
regular,  concave  walls.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  infer,  finnn  the  exist- 
ence of  metallic  sounds,  that  air  flows  into  and  out  of  the  pleural  sac, 
as  such  soimds  may  also  arise  when  the  communication  is  dosed,  the 
murmurs  generated  in  the  lung  giving  a  metallic  reverberation.  While 
the  above  signs  arise  with  great  completeness  and  harmony,  in  most 
cases  where  the  air  is  capable  of  free  movement  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  after  perforation  of  a  vomica,  so  that  the  affection  is  then  very 
easy  of  recognition,  many  of  them  may  be  absent  when  the  pneumo- 
thorax is  incapsulated.  K  the  space  containing  the  air  be  too  small, 
or  too  irregular  in  shape,  to  be  capable  of  assuming  a  regular  bulbous 
form  under  pressure  of  the  air  and  exudation,  no  metallic  sounds  are 
heard,  either  upon  percussion  or  auscultation.  The  most  constant  and 
trustworthy  sign  of  incapsulated  pneumothorax  is  a  fuU  percossioo* 
sound,  with  absence  of  respiratory  murmur. 

Besides  this,  in  a  few  cases,  in  which,  after  bursting  of  an  empyema 
into  the  lungs,  the  cavity  containing  the  air  and  effusion  was  extieme- 
y  innegular,  I  have  been  able,  by  laying  my  hand  upon  the  thorax, 
to  feel  the  liquid  wash  against  the  anterior  side  of  the  chest,  when  the 
patient  raised  himself  quickly  and  with  energy. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  is  only  when  we  are  suddenly  called  to  the  bedside 
of  a  patient,  or  when  we  receive  him  into  hospital  in  such  a  condition 
of  suffocation  that  he  is  unable  to  give  any  account  of  his  previous  ill- 
ness, that  pneumothorax  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  emphysema. 
In  all  other  instances,  the  rapid  development  of  the  dyspnoea  in  pneu- 
mothorax and  its  extremely  gradual  establishment  in  emphysemr 
place  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  less  obscure  cases  we  may  rely  upon  the  following  tokens. 
1.  In  emphysema,  both  sides  of  the  chest,  in  pneumothorax  but  one  is 
dilated  (emphysema  is  bilateral,  pneumothorax  is  almost  always  mono 
lateral).    2.  In  emphysema  the  intercostal  spaces  are  shallow  furrows 
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m  pneumothoraz  they  have  disappeared,  or  beoome  prominent.  3.  In 
emphysema  the  vesicular  breathing  is  weak,  but  is  not  absolutely  want- 
ing ;  or  we  hear  the  sounds  of  bronchitis  in  its  place.  In  pneumotho- 
rax we  never  hear  vesicular  murmur,  but  metallic  soimds  are  frequent- 
ly audible.  4.  In  emphysema  the  pectoral  £remitus  is  perceptible ;  in 
pneomothorax  it  is  hardly  ever  present. 

Pneomothorax  is  to  be  distinguished  £rom  large,  empty,  superficial- 
ly aitaated  cavities— over  which  upon  percussion  we  hear  the  metallic 
ring,  and  in  which  amphozio  breathing  and  metallic  tinkling  are  audi- 
ble upon  auscultation — by  the  following  points  of  difference :  1.  The 
thorax  is  depressed  over  a  large  superficial  cavern ;  over  a  pneumo- 
thorax it  is  dilated.  2.  Where  a  cavity  exists,  the  pectoral  fremitus 
frequently  is  strengthened ;  in  pneumotiiorax  it  is  imperceptible.  3. 
The  rdlea  in  a  cavity  are  tisually  loud  and  numerous ;  in  pneumothorax 
they  are  few  and  fiuntly  audible.  4.  Where  there  is  only  a  cavity, 
the  ndghboring  organs  are  not  dislocated ;  in  pneumothorax  the  dis- 
placement is  generally  well  marked.  5.  In  a  cavity  the  pitdi  of  the 
tympanitic  percussion-sound  is  altered  by  opening  and  shutting  the 
mouth.    This  is  not  the  case  in  pneumothorax. 

Tbsaticejit. — ^The  treatment  of  pneumothorax  can  only  be  a  pallia- 
tive one,  and  a  treatment  of  symptoms.  In  many  cases,  particularly 
where  the  volume  of  the  blood  is  not  as  yet  diminished,  as  in  the  trau- 
matic fonn  of  the  malady,  venesection  may  be  lugently  demanded  at 
the  outset.  We  may  even  be  required  to  repeat  the  venesection, 
should  the  uncompressed  lung  become  so  intensely  hypenemic  as  to  be 
unaUe  to  fulfil  its  function.  The  pain  which  arises  from  straining  of 
the  diaphragm  and  commencing  pleuritis  should  be  treated  by  local 
blood-letting  and  cold  applications.  Opiates  are  indispensable,  for  the 
mit^iaoQ  of  the  distress  of  the  patient,  and  to  procure  him  rest. 

Puncture  of  the  thorax  with  a  fine  trocar  is  indispensable,  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  dyspnoea  of  the  patient,  although  the  effect  ob- 
tained is  merely  palliative.  The  operation  does  not  benefit  the  lung 
of  the  a£R9Cted  side,  but  rather  the  sound  lung,  when  the  mediastinum 
is  displaced  by  pressure  of  the  accumulated  air  and  exudation,  and 
hence  encroaches  upon  the  unperforated  pleura. 

The  principles  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  pleuritis  are  appli 
caUe  to  the  treatment  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of  pneumothorax. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

TUBBBCULOBIS  OF  THB  PLEURA. 

L  Orat  miliary  tubercle  of  the  pleura  occurs  almost  exclusively  in 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  simultaneously  with  miliary  tubercles  of  the 
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luDg,  spleen,  liver,  and  meninges.  As  we  have  already  seexi,  ihe  pa* 
tient  succumbs  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever  in  this  malady,  before  the 
tubercles  undergo  further  metamorphosis.  Miliary  tuberculoaia  of  the 
pleura  gives  rise  to  no  peculiar  local  symptoms. 

n.  Tubercular  granulations  develop  with  fax  greater  frequence  in 
the  young  false  membranes  which  grow  from  the  pleura  after  repeated 
relapses  of  pleurisy.  We  have  seen  that  rupture  of  small  blood-ves^ 
sels  is  liable  to  occur  during  the  inflammatioa  whidi  the  new  vegeta- 
tions (profru9ely  supplied  as  they  are  with  large  and  delioately-walled 
capillaries)  have  to  undergo  in  a  relapse  of  pleurisy.  This  acooimts  lor 
the  haemorrhagic  character  of  the  exudation,  which  accompanies  tuber- 
culosis of  pseudomembranes.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  numerous  oodo- 
lar  prominences,  of  about  the  size  of  a  hemp^^eed,  which  at  first  are 
white,  afterward  acquiring  a  yellow  color.  It  is  this  tuberculosis  of 
pseudomembrane  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  study  of  the  origin  aad 
metamorphosis  of  tubercle  (  Virchoto),  The  symptoms  of  this  fonn  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  a  plearisf 
with  hsemorrhagic  exudation. 

CHAPTER    V. 

CANOSB  OF  THE  PLEUBA. 

Cakceb  of  the  pleura  never  occurs  {nnmaxily,  and  only  is  met  with 
in  advanced  general  cancerous  infection,  and  where  cancer  has  arises 
in  other  organs,  and  particularly  in  those  adjacent  to  it.  It  moat  fie> 
quently  complicates  cancer  of  the  mamma,  of  the  mediastinam,  and 
of  the  lungs,  and  arises  with  especial  frequence  after  extirpation  of 
cancer  of  the  breast.  The  pleura  is  then  either  perforated  fiom  with- 
out, by  cancerous  deposits  of  the  vicinity  which  sprout  inward,  in  the 
form  of  bulbous  swellings,  or  else  independent  cancerous  nodules 
spring  up  upon  the  pleura,  attaining  the  size  of  a  fist,  and  presenting 
a  lardy,  marrowy  appearance,  and  a  nodulated  or  more  or  less  level 
surface.  Cancers  of  the  pleura  are  full  of  cells,  have  very  little  coo* 
nective  tissue,  And  belong  to  the  class  of  medullary  sarcoma. 

When  the  cancerous  degeneration  is  somewhat  extensive,  a  Ixjoid 
collects  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  which,  as  it  were,  stands  midway 
between  inflammatory  and  dropsical  exudation.  It  contains  fibrin  in* 
deed,  just  as  we  find  it  in  other  serous  sacs,  which  have  become  the 
seat  of  cancerous  disease,  but  it  does  not  coagulate  until  a  late  period ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  find  no  fibrinous  deposit  in  the  effusion,  but,  upon  al- 
lowing the  liquid  to  stand  after  evacuation,  it  gradually  precipitates 
coagulating  masses,  often  continuing  so  to  do  for  days. — (Hydrops  lym* 
phaticus,  Virchot€) — (Hydrops  fibrinous  of  VogdJ) 
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In  the  yeiy  great  majority  of  cases,  cancer  of  the  pleura  cannot  be 
diagnosticated.  Should  an  effusion  gradually  form  in  the  pleural  sac 
in  a  case  of  longstanding  cancer  of  the  breast,  which  is  inunovably  at- 
tached to  the  thorax,  or  after  extirpation  of  a  mammary  cancer,  we 
are  entitled  to  suppose  that  a  cancerous  growth  exists  upon  the  inner 
wall  of  the  thorax.  Large  tumors  may  cause  compression  of  the  lung 
or  greater  bronchi ;  may  displace  the  heart,  or  exert  pressure  upon  the 
great  vessels.  Thus  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  and  dizziness  may  arise, 
symptoms  whose  meaning,  however,  is  seldom  rightly  interpreted. 
When  large  cancerous  tumors  reach  the  wall  of  the  chest,  the  percus- 
aion-sound  at  the  point  involved  becomes  absolutely  dull ;  and,  if  the 
tmnor  lie  against  the  thorax  posteriorly,  with  the  aorta  in  front  of  it, 
pulsation  may  arise,  and  the  cancer  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta.  This  may  happen  all  the  more  easily,  as  a  spurious  murmur 
may  be  produced  in  the  aorta  at  the  point  where  it  is  compressed, 
which  may  be  perceptible  at  the  feebly  pulsating  point  of  dulness. 
However,  the  pulsation  as  aforesaid  is  always  weak  and  the  &iae  mur- 
mur is  always  merely  a  systolic  one.  We  never  hear  the  double,  false 
murmur  which  we  seldom  fail  to  hear  in  an  aneurism  lying  in  contact 
with  the  chest,  finally,  the  histoxy  of  the  case,  particularly  that  of 
previous  extirpation  of  a  cancerous  tumor  of  the  breast,  will  assist  the 
diagnosis. 

We  cannot  consistently  speak  of  any  treatment  of  cancer  of  the 
pleura,  as  we  must  confine  our  efibrts  to  palliation  of  its  more 
ing^  symptoms. 
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CHAPTER   I, 


HYPBBJSMIA    AND    CATABBH    OF    THE    KASAL    HITCOFS    KEMBRAXV— 

COBTZA,  GBAVEDO,  COLD  IN  THB  HBAD. 

EhiOLOGT. — ^The  nutritive  and  functional  disorders  charactexistic 
of  catarrh  are  to  be  seen  with  extreme  firequence  in  the  nasal  muoous 
membrane,  where  they  are  called  ^eold  in  the  head^  (Sdmupfen). 
Far  more  rarely,  and  almost  solely  in  the  course  of  infectious  maladJes, 
the  nasal  muoous  membrane  is  attacked  by  croupous  or  by  diphtheritic 
inflammation. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of  nasal 
catarrh,  which  we  have  already  made  in  treating  of  catarrh  of  the 
larynx  and  bronchi  Predisposition  to  cold  in  the  head  varies  greatly 
in  different  individuals.  In  general,  it  is  greater  in  children  and  in 
feeble,  delicate,  and,  above  all,  in  scrofulous  persons,  than  in  adults 
and  in  individuals  who  are  muscular  and  robust.  Gradual  ^  harden- 
ing'' diminishes  the  predisposition,  so  that  it  is  comparatively  rare  for 
inveterate  snuff-takers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  irritating  their  nasal 
membranes  almost  constantly,  to  suffer  mudi  from  catarrii.  Besides 
these,  however,  there  are  sources  of  predisposition  which  are  quite  un- 
known to  us,  or,  in  other  words,  we  find  a  remarkable  •tendency  to 
ooryza  in  persons  in  whom  we  are  not  able  to  detect  any  peculiarity 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  other  less  predispoaed  in- 
dividuals. 

The  causes  which  occasion  catarrh  of  tiie  nose  are  very  niunerous, 
and  the  almost  universal  impression  which  prevails  among  the  laity, 
that  "colds"  always  proceed  from  chilling  of  the  skin,  is  erroneous; 
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clUMmgfa,  indeed,  most  cases  bf.corjza  do  depend  upon  exposure  to 
ooldf'and  parHcttlarly  upon  eicpbsure  of  the  feet. 

Next  in' fi:iequence,  Ideal  irritants  cause  catarrh  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, such  as  the  entrance  of  hot  air,  dust,  acrid  gases  or  foreign 
bodies;  or  the  snuffing  of  tol^coo  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  it; 
likewise  blows  or.shodks  whicli  the  nose  may  encounter,  and  often  re- 
peated and  violent  blowing  of  the  nose,  eta  Nasal  catarrh  may  also 
be  an  aooompaniment  of  Other  diseases,  idoers,  outgrowths  (Neubil- 
dung),  caries,  necrosis  of  the  nasal  bones.  Inflammation  from  neigh- 
boring organs  often  spreads  into  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose ; 
thus,  a*  very  troublesome  and  intense  ooryza  always  accompanies  a  boil 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  an  abscess  of  the  gum  of  the  superior  incisors. 
Nasal  catarrh,  too,  is  frequently  a  symptom  of  constitutional  disease. 
Hie  coiyza  which  accompanies  measles  and  exanthematio  typhus 
belongs  to  this  class,  as  do  also  the  milder  form  of  scarlatinous  co- 
lyza,  the  ooryza  of  congenital  syphilis  (see  syphilis,  voL  ii.),  and 
probably  also  the  nasal  catarrii,'whioh  attacks  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons during  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza-epidemics,  forming  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  very  general  catarrh.  In  some  respects,  also,  the 
k)dine  coryza,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  iodic 
poisoning,  comes  iti  this  category. 

The  somewhat  common  opinion,  that  a  cold  in  the  head  is  conta- 
gious, is  contradicted  by  the  experiments  of  JFriedrtch^  who  could  not 
succeed  in  implanting  the  disease  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of 
healthy  persons  by  transferring  to  them  secretions  of  persona  suffering 
horn  catarrii  in  its  several  stages. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^At  the  commencement  of  an  acute 
nasal  catarrh,  the  capillaries  of  the  nasal  mucous  membranes  are  sur- 
cbaiged  with  blood,  the  tissues  are  infiltrated,  and  the  membrane, 
swdlen  by  hypenemia  and  cedema,  gives  out  a  colorless,  thin,  saline 
secretion.  At  a  later  period,  while  the  hjrpersemia  and  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  diminish,  the  secretion  becomes  thidcer  and  less 
transparent,  from  a  copious  admixtinre  of  young  cells. 

In  chronic  catarrh  the  nasal  membrane  is  considerably  swollen ;  it 
dndiarges  a  secretion,  scanty  in  a  few  instances,  but  usually  profuse 
and  purulent,  from  the  number  of  young  cells  which  it  contains.  This 
often  dries  up  within  the  nose  into  hard,  dirty,  dark-green  crusts,  and  in 
some  persons  it  evinces  a  great  tendency  to  putrefaction  without  any 
assignable  cause. 

In  many  instances  chronic  nasal  catarrh  produces  catarrhal  ulcers, 

the  oell-fbrmation  not  confining  itself  to  the  surface,  but  spreading  into 

the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane.    They  romain  superficial,  as  a 

rale,  but  sometimes,  particularly  in  scrofulous  and  caohectio  subjects, 
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ihej  penetrate  more  deeply,  and  may  destroy  the  perichondrium  and 
periosteum,  and  give  rise  to  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  and 
bones  of  the  nose.  In  the  secretion  from  the  ulcer,  espedallj  odp. 
wliich  has  caused  a  caries,  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilage  and  bones,  a 
foul  decomposition  is  almost  constantly  going  on,  which  produces  an 
extremely  bad  odor,  an  occurrence  only  occasionally  observed  in  tlie 
secretion  of  simple  chronic  nasal  catarrh. 

In  other  cases,  chronic  nasal  catarrh  gives  rise  to  polypous  oot* 
growths.  According  to  Hokitansh/j  ^  the  latter  sometimes  appear, 
first,  as  a  di£fuse  thickening  over  a  large  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, particularly  on  the  turbinated  bones,  growing  with  an  tmeven 
surface,  and  developing  wart-like  protuberances  and  fold-like  ridges. 
Sometimes  the  growths  are  more  circumscribed,  assuming  a  rounded, 
pedunculated,  pyriform  shape.  They  consist  of  a  gelatinous  growth 
fitom  the  matrix  of  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
fix)m  its  glands,  which  frequently  degenerates  into  cysts.  Gradually, 
the  material  of  which  the  growths  are  constituted  is  converted  into 
firm,  fibrous  tissue.  They  contract  or  block  up  the  air-passages,  and 
finally  may  become  visible  in  the  openings  of  the  nostrils." 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  symptoms  of  acute  nasal  catarrh 
may  be  presumed  to  be  generally  known ;  and  everybody,  probably, 
having  had  personal  experience  of  them,  they  need  but  very  brief  no- 
tice here.  The  patient  first  complains  of  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  of  a 
more  or  less  complete  obstruction  in  one  or  both  nostrils,  which  induces 
a  veiy  prejudicial  inclination  to  blow  the  nose.  From  time  to  time,  at 
short  intervals,  there  arises  a  titillating  or  prickling  sensation  within 
the  nostril,  which  usually  precedes  the  complicated  group  of  reflex 
symptoms  known  as  sneezing,  but  which  may  also  occur  every  now  and 
then  without  being  followed  by  the  sneeze.  This  diyness  of  the  nos* 
tril  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  very  abundant  secretion,  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent watery  liquid,  of  saltish  taste,  flowing  almost  incessantly  finom 
the  nose,  and  sometimes  producing  excoriation  of  the  upper  lip.  Ac* 
cording  to  Donders^  the  irritating  quality  of  the  now  strongly-alkaline 
secretion  is  due  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  it  oontidns,  while 
the  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  it  is  less  than  its  salt  taste 
would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  become  perverted,  the  tone  of  the 
roice  is  nasaL  In  almost  all  instances  the  catarrh  extends  into  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and,  if  the  attack  be  severe, 
the  patients  complain  of  a  feeling  of  pressure  or  of  distressing  pain  in 
the  forehead.  We  can  perceive  the  redness  and  dwelling  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  as  for  as  the  eye  is  able  to  reach.  In  catarrhs  of 
greater  intensity,  the  redness  and  swelling  extend  from  the  muooua 
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membnuics  to  tbe  skin  of  the  nose  and  cheeks.  A  cold  in  the  head  is 
often  complicated  by  a  conjunctivitis.  The  patients  avoid  the  light, 
and  copious  tears  flow  from  their  reddened  eyes  into  the  nostrils  and 
over  the  cheeks.  Should  the  £&uces  participate  in  the  nasal  catarrh, 
there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing;  if  the  air-passages  be  implicated, 
oough  and  hoarseness  accompany  the  symptoms.  Propagation  of  the 
disease  into  the  eustachian  tube  induces  slight  pain  and  roaring  in  the 
eaiSy  or  a  temporary  hardness  of  hearing. 

The  group  of  symptoms  which  we  have  just  described  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  fever  and  general  constitutional  disturbance ; 
particularly  if  the  catarrh  have  acquired  great  intensity  or  be  spread 
over  a  wide  extent  of  surface.  It  may  be  slight  in  many  persons, 
who  are  but  little  predisposed  to  febrile  reaction ;  in  others,  who  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  irritable  persons,  it  is  highly  oppressive. 

We  have  already  depicted  the  symptoms  of  catarrhal  fever,  th^ 
often-recurring  chill  provoked  by  every  change  of  temperature,  the 
painful  bruised  sensation  of  the  Umbs,  the  loss  of  appetite,  eta,  while 
treating  of  bronchial  catarrh. 

The  duration  of  acute  nasal  catarrh  is  usually  short ;  indeed,  the 
secretioii  generally  becomes  less  profuse,  and  grows  thicker  and  more 
opaque,  even  on  the  second  or  third  day.  It  then  loses  its  salt  taste ; 
the  alkaline  reaction  is  less  marked ;  it  takes  on  a  yellowish  or  yellow- 
ish-green tinge,  and  dries,  especially  during  the  night,  into  hard  crusts, 
which  adhere  firmly  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  titUlation  in  the 
nostrils  and  the  sneezing  are  less  frequent,  the  frx>ntal  headache 
abates,  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  subsides,  and,  all  liquid 
or  inspissated  secretion  having  been  discharged,  the  nasal  passages  be- 
come free  again.  The  febrile  constitutional  disturbance  seldom  lasts 
longer  than  a  day  or  two.  Those  symptoms,  too,  which  appertain  to 
the  spreading  of  the  catarrh  into  the  neighboring  mucous  membranes, 
generally  begin  to  lose  theu:  intensity  or  even  cease  entirely  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  week ;  and  in  most  cases  the  disease  terminates  in 
complete  recovery  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  eighth  day.  It  is  veiy  rarely, 
and  only  in  scrofulous  subjects,  that  a  cold  in  the  head  becomes  pro- 
tracted and  changes  from  an  acute  into  a  chronic  affection.  ' 

While  acute  nasal  catarrh  is  a  complaint  as  common  as  it  is  harm- 
less, it  sometimes  proves  dangerous  to  infants  at  the  breast|  because 
the  obstruction  of  their  nasal  passages,  which  are  at  all  times  narrow, 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  suck.  If  we  do  not  feed  with  a  spoon 
m  such  cases,  life  itself  may  be  endangered  in  ill-nourished  or  feeble 
children. 

In  chronic  nasal  catarrh  we  do  not  usually  find  the  feeling  of  prick* 
Bug  in  the  nose,  the  sneezing  and  the  frontal  pain,  and  the  febrile 
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general  .sufferihg.    The  sweying.of  the  mucous  membrane,  however 
creates  a  permanent  narrowing  6f  thQ  nasal  passages. 

This  cHsease  owes  its  vulgar  natne  of  "  snuffles,"  or  ^  StodEBdmnp* 
fen,"  to  the  more  or  less  complete  closure  of  one  or  both  halves  of 
the  nose,  Bj  which  inhalation  oi  tne  air  is  impeded,  and  the  voioe  ao 
quires  a  nasal  tone.'  The  secretion  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane 
is  sometimes  purely  mucous  and  sometimes  muco-punilent,'  and  its 
quantity  varies.  It  is  not  always  the  more  profuse  and  purulent  secr&- 
tion  which  shows  the  greatest  tendency  to  putrefy.  In  feet,  the  so- 
called  "  stiriknase^  ^^jmnhisie^^^  ozcena^  is  sometimes  observed  where 
the  secretion  is  so  scanty,' even  in  chronic  catarrh^  that  the  existence 
of  such  catarrh  has  been  overlooked,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
punaisie  depends'  upon  a  fetid  exhalation  from  the  mucous  memhrane, 
and  not  upon  the  stendi  from  putrid  secretion.  That  the  secretioQ 
shoiild  decompose  more  readily  where  the  nostrils  are  unusuallj  con- 
tracted is  not  improbable;  and  an  analogous  condition  may,  at  all 
events,  be  adduced  in  young  children  who  suffer  from  intertrigo  behind 
the  ears,  in  whom  the  secretion  from  the  sore  in  the  narrow  deft  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  head  is  very  apt  to  putrefy,  and  to  emit  a  foal 
odor.  If  the  secretion  be  copious  and  purulent,  the  blackish-green 
crusts,  of  stony  hardness,  above  mentioned,  frequently  form,  some  of 
which  are  expelled  by  blowing  the  nose,  while  others  are  sucked  into 
the  pharynx  through  the  posterior  nares,  and  are  then  hawked  up.  In 
many  instances  we  find  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  covered  with 
similar  crusts.  Chronic  catarrh  pf  the  nose  is  an  extremely  obstinate 
disorder,  often  defying  all  treatment^  and  continuing  for  years,  with 
varying  intensity.  It  is  often  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  determine 
whether  the  malady  have  led  to  ulceration  and  to  ozaena,  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  word.  The  very  feet  that  the  fetid  odor  of  the 
secretion  is  not  pathognomonic  of  ulceration'  of  the  nasal  raucous  mem- 
brane, and  that  it  may  be  present  also  in'  isilnple  chronic  ooiyza,  has 
made  it  necessary  for  those  physicians  who  include  all  diseases  of  the 
nose,  accompanied  by  an  offensive  discharge,  imder  the  tenn  oziena,  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  two  forms  of  ozaena,  an  ulcerous  and  a  non- 
ulcerous  forin.  It  is  only  when  the  ulcers  are  situated  so  low  down 
that  we  are  able  to  see  them  by  means  of  suitable  dilatation  and  illu' 
mination  of  the  nostrils,  that  a  positive  diagnosis  is  possible.  Even 
the  superficial  ulcers  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  which  do  not 
penetrate  to  the  periosteum  or  perichondrium,  are  very  refractoiy  to 
treatment*  Apart  from  the  constantly-repeated  provocations  which 
they  suffer  upon  blowing  the  nose,  the  dose  adhesion  of  the  muccnn 
membrane  to  the  bone  or  nasal  cartilages  renders  it  almost  impossibla 
for  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  to  approach  one  another,  a  condition  wind; 
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greatly  impedes  cicatrizatioiL  We  shall  speak  of  syphilitic  ozaena  in 
our  second  yoliune,  where  destruction  of  the  nose  by  lupus,  often  called 
scrofulous  ozaena,  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  passes  into  the  province 
of  Bui^iy,  is  also  to  be  discussed. 

The  question  whether  the  nasal  passages  are  obstructed  by  swelling 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  by  a  polypous  growth, 
always  remains  doubtful  until  the  polypus  becomes  accessible  to 
sight  or  toudi«  In  patients  suffering  from  bbistructiye  catarrh  {Stoch' 
ichmtp/'en)  of  one  or  both  nostrils,  particularly  when  the  secretion  is 
more  or  less  covered  by  blood  after  violent  blowing  of  the  nose,  we 
should  never  neglect  exploring  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  both  in  front 
and  rear,  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  method  of  examining  large  polypi  and  the  symptomatology 
of  such  affections  belong,  to  the  dopiain  of  surgery.  I  therefore  pass 
bj  this  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  growths  in  the  nose,  and 
the  affections  of  its  adjacent  cavities,  referring  to  the  surgical  text- 
books^ and,  above  all,  to  the  classical  work  of  my  colleague,  JBruns, 

Tbsatmsnt. — ^Various  abortive  methods  of  treatment  for  acute 
nasal  catarrh  have  been  proposed,  but  nope  of  then^  neither  swabbing 
the  nostrils  with  sponges  or  chaipie,  nor  syringing,  nor  touching  the 
mucous  membrane  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  solution  of  astringent  or 
narootio  medicament,  nor  the  application  of  narcotics  in  the  form  of 
powder,  nor  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  vinegar,  nor  the  so-called 
dicta  BiccGj  have  obtained  general  approval.  The  production  of  active 
diaphoresis,  which  has,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  cut  short  acute  nasal 
catarrh,  is  the  only  procedure  worthy  of  adoption.  Where  the  oppor- 
tunity  offers  for  a  Russian  bath,  direct  a  patient,  who  is  beginning  to 
suffer  from  a  odd  in  the  head,  to  make  use  of  one,  observing  all  the 
precautions,  upon  which  the  success  of  this  somewhat  heroic  procedure 
depends.  In  most  cases,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  advising  the 
patient  to  keep  his  room  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to  swallow  some  hot 
drink  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  the  head  and  feet  warm,  not  to  use 
silken  or  cotton,,  but  linen,,  pojcket-handkerc^efs,  and  to  change  them 
frequently ;  to  smear  the  upper  lip  with  lip-salve,  in  order  to  protect  it, 
bj  means  of  a  film  of  grease,  from  the  irritating  action  of  the  acrid 
seci^tioa.  The  inhalation  of  warm  vapor  at  the  outset  of  a  cold,  while 
the  nose  is  stall  diy,  is  advised  by  many.  The  snuffing  of  cold  water 
into  the  nostril  is  not  dangerous,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  but  it  fruls 
to  %fford  a  lasting  relief  and  sometimes  even  appears  to  protract  the 
moibtd  process.  In  the  latter  stages  of  acute  ooiyza,  after  the  irrita* 
biltty  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  given  place  to  k  more  torpid  con* 
£tion,  a  long  walk  in  the  fresh  air,  or  even  an  occasional  pinch  of  snuff, 
tooelerates  the  cure.    In  inflEmts  at  the  breast,  who  are  as  yet  unable 
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to  dear  their  nostrils,  it  is  necessary  to  free  them  of  the  obstructiiij; 
secretion  by  syringing  out  the  nose  with  lukewarm  water,  and  to  feed 
them  by  the  botUe,  or  with  a  teaspoon,  as  long  as  the  obstacles  to 
sucking  continue. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  particular  attention  must 
be  paid  to  any  constitutional  defect  which  may  exist.  The  exhibition  of 
ood-Uver  oil  is  indicated  where  there  seems  to  be  a  scrofulous  condition 
(presently  to  be  described).  In  bloated,  flabby  subjects,  with  an  ovez^ 
tendency  to  obesity,  a  depletive  treatment  by  the  systematic  exhibition 
of  laxatives,  as  well  as  the  cold-water  cure,  is  suitable.  Local  treat' 
ment  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  cure  of  chronic  coryza.  The 
most  effective  measure  is  pencilling  the  swollen  mucous  membrane 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  iv —  3  ss  to  |  j),  or  cauteriza^ 
tion  with  the  lunar  caustic  in  substance,  repeated  from  time  to  time. 
The  local  employment  of  mercurials,  in  the  form  of  snuffs,  is  in  great 
repute  in  such  cases  (calomel,  hyd.  precip.  rub.,  aS.  gr.  xij,  saodu  allx 
^  ss),  as  are  also  dilute  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  injected  into 
the  nostrils.  The  preparations  of  alum,  zinc,  lead,  tannin,  etc.,  are  less 
to  be  recommended.  When  the  discharge  is  offensive,  and  should  this 
condition  not  be  corrected  by  the  treatment  above  suggested,  we  may 
try  whether  the  injection  of  weak  solutions  of  chlorine,  or  of  iodine  or 
creasote  (iodini  puri,  gr.  ij — ^iv,  potas.  iodii  gr.  iv — ^viij,  aqua  §  vj), 
will  not  give  more  satisfi&ctory  resiilts. 

Catarrhal  ulcers  require  essentially  the  same  treatment  as  chronic 
catarrh.  Local  treatment,  however,  especially  the  touching  of  the 
ulcers  with  caustic,  is  demanded  where  there  is  ulceration,  even  still 
more  imperatively  than  in  simple  catarrh. 

The  management  of  polypous  growths  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  surgeon. 

OHAPTEB  II. 

fl^MOBBHAGE  FBOAC   THE  NASAL    MUCOfS    MEMBBAXE — ^BLEEDDTO  AT 

THB  NOSE — EPISTAXIS. 

Etiology. — ^Rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, from  internal  pressure,  is  of  far  more  common  occurrence  than 
rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  other  mucous  membranes,  or  of  other 
organs. 

Most  people  have  never  suffered  from  any  spontaneous  bleeding, 
save  bleeding  at  the  nose.  One  person  may  be  more  liable  than 
another  is  to  such  haemorrhage ;  but  few  have  never  suffered  from  it  at 
all.  Hence,  as  bleeding  at  the  nose  is  the  most  common  of  aU  fonna 
of  spontaneous  hsemonnage,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  a  niofbtd 
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tendency  to  spontaneous  bleeding  arises,  it  should  be  these  very 
oapllaries  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  which  generally,  and  indeed 
almost  always,  give  way.  The  morbid  state  of  the  capillary  walls, 
which  rendeis  them  apt  to  tear — ^the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis — ^therefore, 
la  pcobablj  more  or  less  difiused  over  the  entire  vascular  system  of 
the  body;  but  it  is  in  the  nose  alone,  the  oi^n  whose  vessels  at  all 
times  evince  a  diminished  power  of  resistance,  that  the  nutritive  dis- 
Older  of  the  vascular  wall  suffices  to  occasion  rupture  from  simple  pres- 
snre  of  the  blood. 

Predisposition  to  nasal  bleeding  is,  on  the  whole,  far  greater  in 
youth  than  in  more  advanced  life ;  but  it  rarely  appears  before  the 
period  of  the  second  dentition,  and  does  not  occur  in  very  young  chil- 
dren. It  is,  moreover,  the  fragile  constitutions,  with  slender  bones, 
relaxed  musdes,  delicate  skin,  rather  than  big-boned,  muscular  persons, 
who  are  troubled  by  bleeding  of  the  nose.  The  nutrition  of  the  capil- 
laiy  walla  is  espedallj  liable  to  suffer  irom  exhausting  diseases, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  we  see  epistaxis  occur  with  striking 
frequence,  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  or  chronic  marasmus,  in 
the  coarse  of  typhus,  of  tedious  intermitting  fever,  of  the  acute  exan« 
themata,  pleurisy,  peritonitis  (particularly  ihst  insidious  inflammation 
within  the  abdomen,  which  ori^nates  in  the  ccecum  or  colon),  and  also 
in  the  course  of  tuberculosis,  caries,  etc. 

The  opinion  here  advanced,  that  the  capillaries  of  the  nose  are 
more  prone  to  rupture  than  those  of  other  organs,  is  materially  sup- 
ported by  the  phenomenon  that  bleeding  of  the  nose  is  seen  nine 
times  ere  bleeding  fix>m  other  organs  is  seen  once,  in  diseases  which 
undoubtedly  affect  the  condition  of  the  entire  body,  and  not  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  alone.  We  must  also  mention  that,  in  nearly  all 
affections  of  the  spleen,  nasal  haemorrhage  is  a  common  symptom,  and 
that  among  ancient  physicians,  and  to  this  day  among  the  people, 
repeated  bleeding  of  the  nose,  especially  if  from  the  left  nostril,  is 
taken  for  an  almost  pathognomonic  syinptom  of  such  diease.  Affeo 
tions  of  the  spleen,  however,  occur  so  often  in  connection  with  exhaust- 
ing maladies,  and  these  maladies  again,  when  uncomplicated  by  dis- 
ease of  that  organ,  so  frequently  show  a  tendency  to  epistaxis,  that 
the  genetic  connection  between  nasal  haemorrhage  and  disease  of  the 
spleen  remains  a  matter  of  doubt.  This  is  true  as  regards  hypersemia, 
simple  hypertrophy,  and  lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  spleen ;  and 
it  is  only  when  diseases  of  this  viscus  give  rise  to  leuchsBmia  that  we 
an  consider  it  as  demonstrated  that  bleeding  at  the  nose  depends 
immediately  upon  an  affection  of  the*  spleen,  or,  at  all  events,  that  it  is 
brought  about  by  disofders  of  nutrition,  to  which  disease  of  the  latter 
organ  gives  rise. 
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The  excitmg  causes  of  epistazis  are  usually  of  so  trifling  a  char* 
acter  as  generally  to  escape  detectioiL  Haemorrhage  i^m  the  nose, 
indeed,  sometimes  occurs  in  consequence  of  blows,  or  other  injuries 
sustained  bj  that  organ,  and  ia  a  frequent  concomitant  of  catanli^ 
ulceration,  and-  the-  development  of  ihorbid  growths  in  the  nasal  psA- 
Bages ;  but  such  haemorrhages  ocpurring  in  subjects,  exempt  from  moi^ 
bid  predisposition  lare  rarely  of  great  magnitude,  and  seaioely  ever 
require  any  active  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  individuals 
afflicted  by  a  morbid  tendency  to  bleeding,  the  plethora  arising  after  a 
(iill  meal  often  gives  rise  to  epistaxis.  Sometimes  the  .use  of  spirits, 
or  of  coffee,  tea,  or  other  hot  drink,  as.  well  as  violent  bodily  efforts, 
acute  mental  excitement^  and  other  influences  which  excite  the  action 
of  the  heart,  may  have  the  same  effects  In  another  series  of  cases, 
rupture  of  the  capillaries  is  induced  by  some  trifling  obstacle  to  the 
outflow  of  the  blood  from  the  head ;  but,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
in  predisposed  individuals,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  bleeding  is  not 
generally  determinable ;  and  although  theoretically  we  may  classify 
the  causes  of  nasal  haemorrhages  into  plethoric,  fluxionary,  and  obstmcy 
tive,  it  is  often  difficult  to  dedide,  in  particular  instances,  to  whidi  of 
these  three  categories  a  case  belongs. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  instances  where  patients  with  habitual 
epistaxis  always  bleed  from  one  and  the  same  nostril,  from  whidi  nos* 
tril  a  brisk  haemorrhage  may  always  be  made  to  spring  by  thrusting 
any  thing  into  it,  while  no  such  result  is  obtained  by  a  similar  proce- 
dure at  the  other  nostril,  makes  it  seem  likely  that  bleedings  of  this 
kind  proceed  from  dilatation  of  some  small  blood-vessel  in  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity.  If  we  consider  that  the  vascular 
net-work  of  the  lower  tui:binated  bones  and  their  mucous  membrane  is 
extremely  well  developed,  there  being  a  vascular  plexus  there  of  some 
magnitude,,  containing  both  arteries  and  veins ;  and  if  we  reflect  that, 
in  some  persons,  6uoh  htem(»rrhages  come  aa  with  suddenness  -and  vio- 
lence, a  continuous  jet  of  blood  spirting  all  at  once  from  the  nose,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  (in  spite  of  our  lack  of  anatomical  proof  of  the 
£aci)  that  the  source  of  ilie  epistaxis,  from  whidi  some  people  suffer 
upon  every  trifling  occasion,  <x>nsists  in  a  varicose  dilatation  and  thin- 
ning of  one  or  more  of  these  blood-vessels.  The  remarkable  fact  that 
very  violent  haemorrhage  can  often  be  stanched  by  merely  pI^gging 
the  nose  in  front,  and  that  it  is  not  often  necessary  also  to  tampon  the 
posterior  nares,  wo\dd  likewise  seem  to  indicate  that  the  source  of  the 
bleeding  lies  low  down  and  in  front  {Seitz). 

Anatomical  Afpbabancxs. — ^The  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
died  of  epistaxis  putrefy  very  rapidly,  and  upon  autopsy  exhibit  signs 
of  the  most  complete  anaemia.    In  other  respects,  the  results  of  pos^ 
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mortem  examination  are  negative,  that  is,  we  neither  can  find  patulous 
vessels  as  the  souioe  of  the  bleeding,  nor  can  we,  under  the  microscope, 
demonstrate  any  anatomical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  vascular 
walls,  to  account  for  their  liability  to  rupture.  .  . 

Symptoms  Ain>  Coubss. — ^In  many  instances  the  haemorrhages 
are  preceded  by  certain  premonitoiy  symptoms.  These  consist  simply 
m  the  sensations  which  are  peculiar  to  hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  so  that,  for  some  time  before,  the  bleeding  be- 
gins, the  patients  complain  of  stoppage  of  the  nose,  or  of  pressure  in 
the  region  of  the  frontal  sinus,  or  else  there  may  be  signs  of  fluzion« 
ary  or  obstructive  hyperaemia  of  the  brain,  or  general  vascular  pleth- 
ora. In  either  case,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  hemorrhage, 
the  prodromal  symptoms  usually  abate,  and,  as  they  are  often  more  dis« 
tressing  than  the  haemorrhage  itself  the  latter  is  generally  regarded 
as^criticaV  .   . 

Ihe  symptoms  of  the  actual  bleeding,  when  opoe  it  has  set  in,  re- 
quire no  detailed  description.  Blood  flow^  from  both,  or  (as  is  more 
oonmion)  from  one  nostril,  either  in  drops,  or  in  a  continuous  stream 
of  greater  or  less  profrision.  Should  the  haemoirhage  begin  whilQ  the 
patient  lies  sleeping  upon  his  back,  the  blood  readOy  Aq^^s  thsi^ugh  the 
posterior  nares  into  the  pharynx.  Part  of  it -may  enter  the  laiynz 
and  excite  a  cough,  jBitxd  the  patient,  upon  awaking,  fimdes,  to  his  great 
terror,  that  he  has  had  a  hasmoirhage  from  the  lungs. 

In  other  cases,  the  blood  is  swallowed,  enters  the  stomach,  and, 
when  afterward  voided  by  vomiting,  may  give  rise  to  confusion  with 
gastric  hiemoiThage.  The  blood  Brst  lost  has  almost  always  a  some- 
what dark  color,  and  shows  great  tendency  to  coagulate  iii  the. vessel 
mto  which  it  is  received,  or  upon  the  lips,  and  even  within  the  hose. 
This  coagulation  generally  checks  the  bleeding  in  a  short  time,  acting 
,  either  as  a  spontaneous  tampon,  or  by  spreading  from  the  efiiised  blood 
to  within  the  capillaries  themselves.  In  other  instances,  however,  in 
whkdx  the  blood  shows  little  tendency  to  coagulate  fr6m  the  first,  or  in 
whidi  the  tendency  diminishes  more  and  more,  the  haemorrhage  lasts 
longer,  and  exhausts  the  patient,  particularly  if  he  already  be  enfee- 
bled prior  to  the  loss  of  blood* 

It  is  8  matter  of  daily  experience  that,  the  longer  an  epistaxis  lasts^ 
the  more  obstinate  it  b^x>mes ;  and  often,,  aft^  a  duration  of  three  or 
four  days,  it  can  only  be  subdued  by  means  of  the  tampon.  In  some 
cases,  it  becomes  apparent  that  loss  of  blood  aggravates  the  haom- 
onhagic  diathesis  more  than  any  other  debilitating  cause,  since,  after 
an  exhausting  epistaxis  of  several  days'  duration,  haenioirhagea  from 
other  mucous  membranes  and  bleedings  into  the  structure  of  the  skin 
(petectia)  supervene.    In  such  cases  of  abundant  and  persbtent  bleed- 
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ing  from  tbe  ncise,  the  visible  mucous  membranes,  especudl j  the  lips 
and  the  oonjunctiya,  assume  a  marked  pallor ;  the  skin  acquires  a  diitj- 
white,  waxy  hue ;  the  patients  are  extremely  prostrate,  complain  of 
pain  in  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  of  uneasiness,  and  of  palpitatioo 
of  the  heart,  and  readily  faint  away ;  and,  should  it  not  be  possible  to 
arrest  the  bleeding,  a  task  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  only  tc 
be  accomplished  by  the  most  energetic  interference,  death  £rom  loss  of 
blood  may  ensue. 

Tbeatbocnt. — A  moderate  epistaxis  occurring  in  a  yigoroas  person, 
particularly  when  preceded  by  symptoms  which  abate  when  the  bleed- 
ing begins,  may  be  left  to  itself,  as  it  will,  generally,  soon  oease  spon- 
taneously. If  the  hemorrhage  be  more  profuse,  and  begin  to  tell  upon 
the  patient,  or  if  the  latter  be  already  in  a  depressed  condition,  so  that 
we  may  dread  evil  consequences  firom  even  a  slight  loss  of  blood,  we 
should  warn  the  patient  against  aggravating  the  flow  by  frequent 
snufiBng  and  wiping  the  nose,  and  should  apply  cold  to  the  nose  and 
forehead  in  the  form  of  cold  compresses,  or  else  cause  him  cautiooslj 
to  snuff  cold  water,  containing  a  little  vinegar  or  alum,  into  the  nos- 
trils. As  long  as  the  bleeding  continues,  we  should  also  forbid  aC 
violent  bodily  motion,  as  also  the  use  of  coffee,  tea,  hot  soup,  and 
other  heating  substances,  and  advise  that  his  drink  be  cool  and  addu* 
lated.  Should  this  treatment  be  unsuccessful — ^if  the  patient,  in  spite 
of  it,  become  perceptibly  weaker ;  should  the  blood  begin  to  assume  a 
brighter  color,  or  coagulate  slowly  or  incompletely,  do  not  lose  too 
much  time  in  the  trial  of  other  styptics,  as  stdphate  of  zinc^  creasote, 
liquor  feiri  sesquichlorat,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  simple  tampon ; 
or,  if  this  be  insufficient,  to  the  double  tamponade,  by  means  of  the 
canula  of  SeUoc. 

The  application  of  ice  to  the  testicles  in  men,  and  to  the  breasts  in 
women ;  of  dry  or  wet  cups  to  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  ligation  of  the 
extremities ;  holding  up  the  arms  over  the  head — all  procedures  fol* 
lowed  by  decided  success  in  some  instances — ore  only  to  be  resorted  to 
as  long  as  the  bleeding  still  remains  within  limits  which  do  not  threaten 
danger.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  internal  admmistration  of  adds, 
of  secale  comutum,  and  of  gallic  acid.  The  longer  we  delay  the  tam- 
ponade, not  only  will  it  be  so  much  the  harder  to  arrest  the  bleeding 
of  the  nose,  but,  as  the  haemorrhagio  diathesis  increases  with  the  dura 
tion  of  the  bleeding  (see  above),  other  haemorrhages  are  all  the  more 
apt  to  complicate  the  epistaxis,  and  against  these  we  possess  less  oe^ 
tain  remedies  tiian  the  use  of  the  tampon.  I  know  of  several  cases  io 
which  a  fatal  result  was  almost  indubitably  owing  to  the  too  dilatory 
employment  of  the  tamponade. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HYFEBTBOPHT  OF  THE  HEABT. 

Etiology. — ^The  term  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  applied  exdu* 
fiively  to  a  thickening  of  the  cardiac  wall,  arising  from  an  increase  in 
the  Tolmne  of  its  muscular  tissue.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  a 
sharp  distinction  between  this  true  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  other 
cnlaigements  of  the  cardiac  wall,  due  to  heterologous  deposits,  which 
may  be  called  false  hypertrophy,  since  the  effect  which  the  one  dis- 
ease has  upon  the  circulation  and  the  symptoms  to  which  it  conse- 
quently gives  rise  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other.  If, 
as  not  imfrequently  happens,  the  hypertrophied  heart  tmdergo  de- 
generation, and  if  the  genuine  hypertrophy  be  converted  into  a  spu- 
rious one,  we  find  that  the  effects  of  the  former  disorder  gradually  sub- 
fkide,  and  that,  if  at  length  the  degeneration  preponderate  over  the 
Hypertrophy,  a  group  of  symptoms  arise  which  are  almost  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  which  formerly  existed.  We  know  that  the  musdef 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  waste  away  and 
become  atrophied  from  insufficient  supply  of  nourishment,  or  in  dis 
eases  attended  by  consumption ;  and  we  also  know  that  a  most  abun- 
dant supply  of  nourishment  has  but  little  effect  in  augmenting  the  bulk 
of  the  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  remark  that 
the  external  more  visible  muscles  of  the  body  undexgo  hypertrophy 
whenever  they  are  subjected  to  constantly  recurrent  and  vigorous  con- 
traction. The  muscles  of  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  of  the  leg  of  the 
onouniaineer,  are  thus  hypertrophied,  and,  as  we  have  told  in  a  previous 
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section  of  the  work,  hypertrophy  of  the  unnaturallj-taskcd  musdes  o( 
respiration  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  permanent  expiratoiy  coii- 
dition  of  the  thorax  of  emphysema.  We  have  not  as  yet  any  satisfiio 
tory  explanation  of  this  fact;  but  an  interesting  disooveiy  has  been 
made,  that  a  muscle,  kept  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  tetanic  contraction 
by  the  application  of  electricity,  maintains  an  increase  of  its  volumo 
for  several  hours. 

Upon  analysis  of  the  conditions  under  which  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  arises,-  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  them  consist  in  disorders  by 
which  both  the  vigor  and  the  frequence  of  the  cardiac  contractioos  are 
increased.  (According  to  the  measurements  of  JBizatj  the  thidkness  of 
the  ventricular  wall  continues  to  increase  until  late  in  life  [unless  gen- 
eral marasmus  arise],  which  is  only  ascribable  to  the  constant  ezerdse 
of  the  cardiac  muscles.) 

It  is  admitted  by  the  phy^ologists  that  there  must  be  some  regih 
later  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  still  imknown  to  us,  and  by 
which  the  energy  of  the  organ  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
system,  and  its  activity  increased  as  obstacles,  which  the  heart  has  to 
overcome,  become  augmented.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance,  then,  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occurs  whenever 
the  function  of  the  organ  is  permanently  or  repeatedly  overtasked, 
and  when  the  resistance,  which  it  should  normally  encotmtei^  is  in* 
creased.    To  prove  this  is  easy : 

1.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  almost  always  aocompanies  afaooniial 
enlargement  of  its  cavity  (dilatcUum).  When  the  heart  is  <^t1a»^^  its 
capacity  is  increased,  and,  as  the  organ  cannot  disdiarge  its  normal 
load  without  expenditure  of  a  certain  degree  of  fbroe,  the  effort  re* 
quisite  for  the  expulsion  of  its  abnormal  increase  of  contents  must  be 
proportionately  greater,  even  though  the  resistance  at  the  orifices  and 
in  the  arteries  be  normal. 

When  we  come  to  study  pericarditis,  we  shall  learn  that  there  is  a 
form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  which  is  purely  the  result  of  dilata* 
tion.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  infiltration  of  ike  cardiac  wall,  whii*h 
takes  place  in  this  disease,  is  dilatation;  very, soon,  however,  this  ia 
followed  by  hypertrophy,  although  no  fresh  obstacle  to  the  outflow 
from  the  heart  has  arisen  meantime.  The  first  result  of  defective 
closure  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  also  dilatation;  and  it  ia  not  until 
afterward  that  hypertrophy  develops  in  the  portion  of  the  heart  imme* 
diately  j^efore  the  diseased  valve,  and  whidb  is  caused  by  the  greater 
effort  now  required  to  expel  the  increased  amoimt  of  blcxxl  which  the 
heart  contains.* 

2.  Hjpertropliy  of  the  heart  accompanies  stricture  of  its  outlets, 
and  contraction  of  the  great  vascular  trunks.    No  detailed  explanation 
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IS  ooeded  to  show  that,  under  such  ciicumstances,  the  resistance  which 
Utie  organ  has  to  surmount  must  be  augmented.  Obstruction  of  the 
arterial  outlets  of  the  heart  and  insufiSdient  caHbre  of  the  aorta,  whether 
congenital  or  acquired,  is  aooompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  yentii- 
des.  Stenosis  of  the  auriculo-Tentricular  orifices  is  attended  by  hyper- 
trophy of  ihe  juirides. 

3.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occurs  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  a  fietct  in  physics  that  the  resistance 
encountered  by  a  liquid,  flowing  through  a  tube,  is  increased  if  the 
tube  be  oontractcd  or  expanded  suddenly.  Now,  whenever  the  great 
vessels  which  spring  from  the  heart  have  imdergone  any  considerable 
aneurismal  dilatation,  particularly  if  the  dilatation  be  of  the  drcum- 
Bcribed  form,  both  of  these,  conditions  exist  in  the  vessels,  and  thus  an 
additional  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  function  of  the  heart. 

4b  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  an  accompaniment  of  obstruction 
oocunin^  in  the  range  of  the  aortic  ounent,  or  of  the  current  of.  the 
pulmonaxy  artezy.  The  greater  and  more  extensive  this  obstruction, 
Bo  much  the  fuller  must  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  become,  so 
mudi  the  more  intense  the  strain  upon  their  coats,  and  so  much  the 
greater  the  resistance  which  the  heart  has  to  surmount. 

The  great  majority  of  obstades  to  the  circulation,  which  give  rise 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  are  met  with  in  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
and  hence  cause  hypertrophy  of  the  right 'side  of  the  oigan.  In  a 
previous  section,  a  large  number  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  pleura 
have  come  uader  our  notice,  in  which  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart 
has  been  shown  to  be  not  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  anatomical 
changes  brought  about  by  the  affections  of  the  lungs,  but  was  even 
counted  as  a  symptom  of  these  diseases  themselves.  In  one  case 
evacuation  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  impeded,  a  part  of  its  efferent 
vessels,  the  capillaries  of  the  air-vesicles,  hayipg  perished  through  em- 
physema. We  have  seen,  too,  how  the  capillaries  are  obliterated  from 
the  shrunken  tissues  of  a  drrhosed  lung;  and  that,  in  ple«msy,  some- 
times one-half  of  the  vessels  into  which  the  pulmonary  artery  should 
disdiaige  its  contents  are  compressed  and  have  become  impervious. 
But  strain  upon  the  pulmonary  artery  is  not  dependent  upon  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  its  efferent  channels  alone.  A  mere  impediment 
of  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  capillaries  into  the  veins  will  produce 
the  same  effect;  hence,  to  the  catalogue  of  pulmonary  diseases  above 
mentioned,  we  m\ist  add  that  of  the  affections  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  which  give  rise  to  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  vein.  In  treat- 
mg  of  valvular  deficiency  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  passage,  we 
shall  consider  the  subject  of  *'  compensating ''  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  more  in  detail. 
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Disorders  of  the  greater  (aortic)  drctdatioiii  which  give  xise  to 
h3rpertrophy  of  the  left  ventridei  are  more  rare.  This  is  due  to  the 
CiEict  that,  in  its  vast  system  of  vessels,  the  obliteration  of  a  very  great 
number  of  capillaries,  and  even  the  ligation  and  compression  of  the 
great  vascular  trunks,  is  compensated  for  by  dilatation  of  the  vessds 
of  other  regions.  The  impediment  to  the  aortic  circulation  which 
most  commonly  embarrasses  the  action  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
to  which  most  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  are  commonly  due 
(when  they  are  not  the  result  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves),  is  a  de* 
generation  of  the  arterial  walls,  generally  known  as  *'  atheroma  in  its 
widest  sense,''  and  which  we  shall  by-and-by  describe  in  detail  as 
endarteritis  deformans.  In  this  affection,  which  is  often  widely  diA 
fused  throughout  the  wall  of  the  arteries,  the  vessels  not  only  become 
elongated  and  tortuous,  so  that  the  friction  of  the  blood  against  the 
sides  of  the  arteries  is  increased,  but  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  tunios 
(a  most  important  auziliaiy  element  of  the  circulation)  is  seriously 
diminished*  In  the  obliteration  of  the  aorta,  which  sometimes  oocun 
close  below  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  ductus  botalli  (see  Section  HL, 
Chapter  IV.),  the  left  ventricle  is  also  found  in  a  state  of  conaderabte 
hypertrophy.  Occupations  which  require  violent  muscular  ezertioa 
have  likewise  been  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  this  disease.  If 
this  be  true,  such  hypertrophy  also  belongs  in  this  category.  The 
number  and  size  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  aorta  are  reduced  by  the 
pressure  to  which  the  capillaries  within  the  contracted  muscles  are 
subjected,  and  thus  the  contents  of  the  aorta  and  the  tension  of  its 
coats  are  increased.  Travbe  has  shown  by  experiment,  that  an  aug^ 
mentation  of  pressure  takes  place  in  the  aortic  system  during  general 
contraction  of  the  muscles.  Travibe  finally  counts  the  hypertrophies 
usually  found  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  (even  aocordiog  to 
SrigJU)  often  complicate  the  third  stage  of  BrighCs  disease,  as  among 
those  which  proceed  firom  disturbance  of  the  aortic  circulation.  He 
supposes  that  an  increase  of  tension  within  the  aorta  arises,  partly 
from  atrophy  of  the  vessels,  partly  from  abnormal  fulness  of  the  aorta, 
from  which  a  reduced  amount  of  liquid  is  withdrawn  into  the  kidneys, 
which,  by  augmenting  the  obstacles  to  the  evacuation  of  the  left  ven* 
tride,  give  rise  to  hypertrophy.  Bamberger  brings  forward  serious 
objections  to  this  explanation.  He  shows  that  the  hypertrophy  begins 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  BrigkCe  disease,  that  it  does  not  affect  the  left 
heart  alone,  but  often  involves  the  whole  organ ;  that  we  sometimes 
find  the  aorta  not  only  undilated,  but  even  nanowed,  that  it  is  im- 
probable, and  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  supposition  that  the 
destruction  of  a  few  renal  capillaries  should  produce  a  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  to  wliich  the  ligation  of  large  arterial  trunks  cannot  give  rise, 
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5.  Hjpertropbj  acoompanies  general  plethora.  It  is  easy  to  oom« 
prebend  that^  if  the  vascular  system  at  large  be  overfilled,  tbe  obsta- 
cles wbich  tbe  heart  has  to  overcome  must  be  increased.  It  may,  bow« 
ever,  very  properly  be  questioned,  whether  a  permanent  and  general 
increase  of  the  contents  of  the  vascular  system  be  possible.  Such  a 
condition  would  immediately  be  compensated  for  by  augmented  secre- 
tion, especially  fix>m  the  kidneys,  as  urine  always  continues  to  form  as 
long  as  lateral  pressure  upon  the  renal  arteries  and  vascular  tufta  of 
Malpighi  is  kept  up. 

A  transient  plethora,  however,  undoubtedly  arises  both  after  eveiy 
hearty  meal  and  after  copious  drinking.  Persons  who,  by  immoderate 
eating  and  drinking,  often  bring  upon  themselves  this  merely  transitory 
plethora,  persona  who  lead  a  gluttonous  life  (for  example,  travelling 
wme-seUers,  who  often  eat  and  drink  all  day  long),  furnish  no  incon- 
siderable contingent  to  the  general  mass  of  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

In  all  cases,  mentioned  hitherto,  it  has  been  more  or  less  distinctly 
demonstrable  that  the  augmented  action  of  the  heart,  which  gives  rise 
to  hypertrophy,  proceeds  £rom  increased  resistance  and  from  the  re- 
C{uirement8  of  the  general  organism  for  such  increase  of  action.  To 
this  dasa  of  cases  another  must  be  added,  in  which  hypertrophy  is  a 
resolt  of  increased  cardiac  action  without  increased  resistance.  The 
action  of  the  heart  is  accelerated  by  excitement  of  the  passions.  In 
many  perB<»is  we  are  forced  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  exalted 
irritability,  an  erythism  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  of  the 
nerves  of  the  heart,  so  that  trifling  causes  serve  to  excite  and 
strengthen  its  action.  The  use  of  strong  coffee,  tea,  and  spirits,  has 
a  similar  effect,  thus  famishing  a  fresh  exciting  cause  to  the  class  of  hy- 
pertrophies treated  of  under  our  fifth  heading.  Such  agencies,  however, 
are  &r  leas  productive  of  hypertrophy  than  those  previously  mentioned. 

Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  pathogeny 
of  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  (in 
aocordanoe  with  the  objections  of  Bamberger  to  the  views  of  Traube) 
we  must  reckon  among  these  the  hypertrophies  which  so  often  com- 
plicate Brighf^  disease  without  the  coexistence  of  any  valvular  lesion. 
or  other  structural  changes  in  the  heart  or  blood-vessels. 

We  sometimefl  notice  that  cardiac  hypertrophy  confines  itself  to 
one  side  of  the  heart,  or  even  to  one  ventricle  or  auricle.  It  can 
nearly  always  be  shown  that  the  cavity,  whose  walls  are  hyper- 
trophied,  has  an  unusual  task  to  perform.  It  is  more  common,  how- 
ever, even  though  but  one  orifice  be  contracted,  for  the  hypertrophy  to 
extend  more  or  less  over  the  entire  heart.  The  former  condition  is 
probably  the  more  difficult  of  explanation,  when  we  reflect  that  part 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  one  ventricle  pass  over  to  the  other. 
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Akatomical  Appearances. — ^The  wdght  of  ihe  nomial  heart 
amounts  in  adult  males  to  about  ten  ounces,  in  females  to  aboat 
eight.  A  hypertrophied  heart  may  weigh  £rom  one  to  two  pounds. 
Acoording'to  Bissat^  the  thickness  of  the  left  Tentricular  wall  is  oon^juted, 
in  the  male  at  five,  in  the  female  at  four  and  a  half  lines;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  right  ventride  in  males  being  almost  two  lines,  in  females 
one  and  two-thirds  lines.  The  right  auricular  wall  is  one  line  ia 
tbiclmess,  the  left  one  and  a  half  lines.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  may  be  considered  to  commence  when  the  thiokneas  attains 
six  lines  in  the  male,  and  five  in  the  female.  The  right  ventriole  is 
hypertrophied  if  its  thickness  amoimt  to  three  lines  in  the*  male,  or 
two  and  a  half  in  the  female.  In  ihe  most  extreme  cases  of  hypertro- 
phy, this  left  ventricular  wall  may  acquirS  a  thidme^  of  an  inch  or  an 
indi  and  a  half;  and  the  right  may  be  six  or  nine  lines  in  thicknesa, 
while  that  of  the  aurides  may  amount  to  two  lines,  or  in  the  left  ai^ 
ride  even  three  lines. 

This  increase  in  volume  sometimes  is  most  marked  in  the  fleshy  wall 
proper,  Sometimes  in  the  tnibeculfle  and  papillary  musdes.  The  fanner 
is  most  often  found  upon  the  left  ventride,  the  latter  in  the  right 
ventricle.  Hypertrophy  may  be  totcU^  that  is  to  say,  extending  all 
over  the  heart,  or  partial^  that  is,  limited  to  certain  portions  of  it 
We  distinguish  three  forms  of  hypertrophy,  according  to  the  oapadty 
of  the  h3rpertrophied  portion — ^where  the  capadty  is  normal,  iimfk 
hypertrophy ;  where  the  6avity  of  the  heart  is  enlarge  excentrk 
hypertrophy ;  where  it  is  diminished,  concem^rie  hypertrophy.  In 
the  first  and  second  forms,  the  size  of  the  heart  is  increased ;  in  the 
third,  if  the  diminution  of  the  cavity  exceed  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
wall,  the  organ  actually  may  be  smaller  than  is  natural 

Simple  hypertrophy  is  not  oonunon.  In  many  cases  in  whidi  the 
hjpertrophied  heart  seems  to  have  its  normal  capadty,  its  cavity  has 
been  dilated  during  life,  but  has  contracted  energ^ticallj  during  the 
agony  of  death,  so  as  to  cause  the  dilatation  to  disappear  in  the  ca- 
daver. This  form  is  confined  to  the  left  heart,  particularly  to  cases  in 
which  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  complicates  Brigfat's  disease. 

Excentrio  hypertrophy  is  the  most  common  form,  and  is  often  met 
with  extending  over  the  entire  heart,  and  should  the  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  attain  any  great  degree  of  magnitude,  it  may  occasioo  the 
establishment  of  an  ^enormUixs  cordis^  of  a  **eor  tcmrinumJ*  In 
some  cases  excentric  hypertrophy  is  restricted  more  fo  the  left  side  of 
the  heart ;  in  others,  to  the  right.  In  the  former  case,  the  capacity  of 
the  right  ventride  often  suffers,  as  the  septum,  the  musdes  of  which 
belong,  in  great  part,  to  the  left  ventricle,  is  made  to  project  into  ihe 
cavity  of  the  right  ventride. 
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Gonoentrio  hypertrophy  is  exoeedmgly  rare,  although  a  normal 
heart,  which  has  oontracted  strongly  at  the  moment  of  death,  has  often 
been  mistaken  by  inexperienced  persons  for  such  a  condition.  The 
veiy  existence  of  this  form  has  been  doubted  by  CruveUkkr.  Hok^ 
iansky  and  Bamberger  express  their  opinion  that,  although  rare,  it 
sometimes  occurs. 

The  shape  of  a  heart  in  a  state  of  general  hy]>ertrophy  is  that  of 
an  obtuse-angled  triangle.  If  the  hypertrophy  be  limited  to  the  left 
side,  the  organ  is  usually  longer,  and  has  a  more  conical  form.  The 
lower  end  of  the  right  side  does  not  extend  as  hx  downward  toward 
the  apex  as  it  otherwise  should.  In  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  heart  grows  broader,  and  assumes  a  more  spherical  form. 
The  light  ventricle  lies  £Guiher  forward ;  the  left  is,  as  it  were,  pushed 
away  from  the  thoracic  wall.  The  apex  is  often  small,  consisting 
principally  of  the  right  yentride. 

The  heavier  the  heart  becomes,  so  much  the  deeper  does  it  lie. 
Tlie  diaphragm  is  pressed  downward,  and  the  heart  generally  inclines 
more  to  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  When  the  hypertrophy  is  exces- 
sive, and  accompanied  by  dilatation,  the  base  always  keeps  sinking 
deeper,  and  the  oigan  assumes  a  transverse  attitude,  the  base  toward 
the  right,  the  apex  toward  the  left.  When  the  right  ventricle  alone 
is  aflfected,  the  heart  projects  more  into  the  right  side  of  the  thorax. 
If  the  left  alone  is  involved,  the  prominence  is  rather  into  the  left  side 
of  the  thorax.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  depends,  probably,  upon  a 
multiplication  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  primitive  fEUKaculi  of  which  its 
walls  are  formed,  as  Foenter  has  never  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  any  ^  thickening''  in  them.* 

The  color  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  is  a  dark,  brownish  red. 
The  consistence  is  often  considerably  increased,  so  that  the  walls  of  a 
bypertrophied  heart  do  not  collapse  when  cut  open,  as  they  otherwi^ 
should  da 

Symptoms  astd  Course. — ^It  is  difficult  to  furnish  a  picture  of  pure 
hypertrophy  tf  the  heart,  since  this  affection,  as  we  have  seen,  scarcely 
ever  exists  independently,  but  is  almost  always  an  accompaniment  of 
other  grave  diseases  of  the  organ,  or  of  the  great  vessels,  eta  In  £ict| 
these  complications  often  completely  neutralize  the  effect  which  the 
hypertrophy  would  have,  were  it  to  exist  alone.  A  great  number  of 
the  phenomena  set  down  as  symptoms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  certainly 
are  not  dependent  upon  that  cause ;  and  indeed  would  exist  in  a  much 
more  niaiked  degree  were  it  not  for  the  coexistence  of  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  with  the  main  disease.    This  is  especially  true  of  cyanosis 

*  R9kiimMhf  and  Bandterger  certainly  speak  of  an  increase  in  bulk  of  the  primiliTf 
BBUtcular  t»ttnd]i*!t. 
%l 
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and  dropsy.  Often  as  we  see  these  symptoms  in  such  cases,  tbey  are 
always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  complications,  and  ncTer  to  the  disease 
itself  if  the  hypertrophy  be  genuine ;  that  is,  if  it  depend  upon  multi« 
plication  of  the  normal  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  Bomttaad  justly 
denounces  the  statements  of  authors,  according  to  whom  a  hypertro- 
phy of  the  heart  gives  rise  to  cyanosis  and  dropsy.  He  says :  ^  Can 
any  one,  according  to  sound  physiology,  suppose  that  a  true  and  sim- 
pie  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  can  be  capable,  by  itself^  of  producing 
phenomena  which  indicate  embarrassment  and  weakening  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  heart  ?  "  In  spite  of  this  dear  and  vigorous  protest,  cyano- 
sis and  dropsy  are  still  set  down  among  the  symptoms  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart 

Let  us  first  suppose  a  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles.  The  blood 
must  then  be  propelled  into  the  arteries  with  unwonted  energy  upon 
every  stroke  of  the  systole,  and  if  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the  ventri- 
cles be  at  the  same  time  dilated,  the  arteries  will  become  abnonnally 
full.  But  just  as,  during  the  systole,  the  hypertrophied  ventricle  com* 
pletely  expels  its  contents,  so  during  diastole  the  efflux  of  the  blood 
to  the  heart  from  the  veins  must  be  made  easier.  Hie  veins  become 
more  empty,  while  the  arteries  fill.  Nor  can  the  capillaries  ever  un- 
dergo  any  undue  distention,  for  the  outflow  from  them  becomes  easy 
in  proportion  as  the  via  a  tergo  is  increased.  The  effect,  then,  of  a 
general  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is,  that  the  arteriea  become  fuUer^ 
the  veins  leas  fuU^  and  that  the  circulation  is  accelerated. 

If  the  left  side  alone  be  hjrpertrophied,  its  contents  must  be  more 
completely  expelled  than  if  its  walls  possessed  merely  their  normal 
thickness.  Hence  (and  all  the  more  so  if  dilatation  also  exist)  the 
aortic  system  becomes  over-fiUed,  while  the  volume  of  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  system  must  be  correspondingly  reduced.  In  spite,  how* 
ever,  of  the  over-filling  of  the  aortic  system,  it  can  never  become  so 
great  as  to  cause  dropsy  or  cyanosis  by  overKlistention  of  the  capil- 
laries and  veins.  This  is  prevented  by  the  depletion  which  takes  place 
in  the  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  circulalion.  The  vessels  of  the  lung, 
being  imperfectly  filled,  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the  entrance  into 
them  of  blood  finom  the  right  ventricle,  which,  although  not  hyper- 
trophied, can  propel  its  blood  with  unusual  ease.  Thus  the  engorge- 
ment of  the  vena  cava  subsides,  its  blood,  under  the  increased  pressure 
from  behind,  flowing  readily  into  the  empty  right  heart ;  and  the  right 
ventricle,  being  well  supplied  with  blood,  and  its  contents  readily  pass- 
ing out  into  the  meagrely-filled  vessels,  soon  is  propelling  quite  as 
much  blood  as  the  left  ventricle,  into  which  the  blood  runs,  under  a 
reduced  pressure,  and  which  discharges  its  contents  into  the  over-filled 
aorta  with  difficulty.    Hence  the  effect  of  hypertrophy,  especially  of 
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exoentric  hjpertroplij  of  the  left  ventride,  is  to  produce  an  abnormal 
fulness  and  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  aortic  circulation,  which 
does  not  extend  into  the  veins  (the  outflow  firom  which,  indeed,  is 
facilitated),  to  diminish  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  smaller  circu- 
lation, and  to  accelerate  the  current  in  both  systems.  The  latter  fieust 
is  easy  to  account  for,  if  we  remember  that  both  ventricles  set  an  ab- 
normally large  amount  of  blood  in  motion  with  every  systole ;  the  left, 
because  it  is  hypertrophied,  the  right,  because  it  sends  its  blood  through 
scantily-filled  vessels. 

Should  the  right  ventricle  alone  be  hypertrophied,  then,  conversely, 
the  volume  of  blood  in  the  lesser  circuit  is  increased,  and  that  of  the 
greater  is  diminished.  But  here,  no  soonei:  does  the  right  ventricle 
discharge  more  blood  than  the  left,  than  the  flow  firom  the  right  ven- 
tricle into  the  over-distended  pulmonary  artery  becomes  embarrassed, 
wfaOe  the  flow  from  the  unhypertrophied  left  ventricle  into  the  scantily- 
charged  aorta  is  rendered  easier.  Upon  the  other  side  the  blood  pours 
into  the  left  heart  from  heavily-charged  veins,  and  into  the  right  from 
veins  which  are  imperfectly  filled,  so  that  here,  too,  both  ventricles 
soon  begin  to  propel  an  equal  amount  of  blood,  without  which  the 
whole  of  the  blood  would  collect  in  the  pulmonary  system.  Hence, 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  would  result  in  augmentation  of 
the  contents  of  the  pulmonary  system,  reduction  of  that  of  the  aortic 
system,  acceleration  of  the  circulation,  with  easier  outflow  from  the 
pulmonary  veins  than  from  the  vena  cava. 

From  the  foregoing,  in  which  we  have  mainly  adopted  the  lucid 
analysis  of  JFVey,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  symptoms  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  occasions,  and  what  variations  must  arise,  according  as 
the  entire  heart  is  involved,  or  portions  of  it.  We  are  treating  now, 
however,  of  uncomplicated  hypertrophy,  where  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  current  of  the  blood,  the  e£fects  of  which,  hypertrophy  would  tend 
to  counteract,  and  can  only  consider  the  subject  of  consecutive  hyper- 
trophy when  we  discuss  the  subject  of  valvular  diseases,  the  symptoms 
of  which  they  modify. 

Total  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  the  form  which  most 
frequently  arises  without  complication.  In  most  instances,  persons 
thus  affected  feel  perfectly  well,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  malady  is  not  detected  until  the  physician  makes  a  phys- 
ical exploration  of  the  chest,  after  the  occurrence  of  an  apoplectio 
stroke,  or  that  it  is  first  observed  pasC  mortem^  after  an  apoplexy  which 
has  cost  the  patient  his  life.  The  patient  has  had  no  occasion  to  con- 
ault  the  doctor,  the  doctor  none  to  examine  the  chest  Thus  it  is  with 
the  majority  of  cases,  which,  though  really  imder  observation,  are  not 
*inderstood.     The  pulse  of  such  patients  is  full  and  strong,  the  carotids 
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pulsate  visibly ;  in  all  the  greater  arteries  we  hear,  during  the  ajsioU 
of  the  ventride,  a  distinct  ring.  The  fajoe  is  reddened,  the  eye  glitters, 
ind  sometimes  is  remarkably  prominent.  The  functions  are  normaL 
Respiration,  as  long  as  the  heart  has  not  attained  an  excessive  develop* 
ment,  is  not  materially  embarrassed  in  pure  hypertrophy.  However, 
when  a  ^^car  hovinum^^  displaces  the  lungs  to  either  side,  and  de- 
presses the  diaphragm,  there  may  be  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  chest, 
of  pressure  in  Uie  epigastrium,  and  often  a  considerable  degree  of  short- 
ness of  breath.  In  many  instances,  the  patients  complain  of  palptia* 
tion  of  the  heart,  particularly  when  excited,  although  these  are  not, 
by  any  means,  constant  signs.  We  must  often  wonder  that  the  im- 
pulse of  a  heart,  strong  enough  to  jar  the  chest  like  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  should  cause  the  patient  so  little  inconvenience,  or  affotd  ab* 
solutely  no  subjective  symptoms  whatever. 

In  the  course  of  total  excentric  hypertrophy,  especially  if  any  par> 
ticular  cause  excite  the  action  of  the  hearty  symptoms  of  active  hyper- 
lemia  and  fluxions  arise  in  those  oigans  whose  vascular  walls,  poasessiog 
but  a  feeble  power  of  resistance,  are  liable  to  an  increased  afflux  of 
blood  into  them  whenever  pressure  of  the  whole  arterial  system  is 
augmented,  as  in  the  brain  and  the  bronchi.  In  consequence  of  the 
fluxion  to  the  brain,  if  the  patient  run,  make  use  of  heating  drink,  or 
undergo  any  physical  excitement,  headaches  arise,  or  spots  before  the 
eyes,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  formication,  etc.,  and  fluxion  to 
the  bronchial  arteries  occasions  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem* 
branes,  wide-spread  sibilant  rhonchi,  great  dyspnoea,  attacks  of  asthma, 
which  often  soon  subside  after  the  patient  has  lost  a  little  Uood,  or 
after  the  administration  of  a  cathartic,  which,  by  relieving  pressure 
upon  the  abdominal  arteries,  facilitates  the  circulation  in  the  tharacic 
and  abdominal  aorta.  These  attacks  must  not  be  attributed  to  hypei^ 
eemia  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  symptoms,  espedally 
the  wide-spread  cooing  in  the  chest,  and  ^e  character  of  the  dyspQCBSi 
which  strikingly  resembles  that  of  a  bronchial  asthma,  show  distinctlj 
that  the  fluxion  has  taken  place  in  the  province  of  the  bronchial  arteries. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  for  cerebral  apoplexy  to  occur  in  a  case  of 
total  excentric  hypertrophy;  indeed,  we  shall  see  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  ruptured  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  young  subjects,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  either  total  or  left- 
sided,  was  the  assignable  cause.  The  flrequence  of  apoplexies  of  the 
brain  is  in  part  due  to  the  £u;t  that  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  thtnner 
than  those  of  other  organs,  and  hence  are  more  liable  to  rupture  wben 
unduly  distended;  and  in  part,  also,  to  the  drcumstanoe  that  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are  often  atheromatoos, 
and  hence  give  way  easily.    That  there  is  a  genetic  connection  betweco 
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atheroma  of  the  arteries  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  (which  JRoJcUanshy 
tnd  Virchow  also  admit)  can  hardly  be  longer  called  in  question,  after 
the  observations  of  Dittrich^  aoooiding  to  whom  the  puhnonaiy  artery, 
which  is  otherwise  rarely  the  seat  of  atheroma,  is  often  foimd  to  bo 
atheromatous  whero  thero  is  a  hjrpertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  Should  the  patient  survive  the  first  or  second  attack  of  apoplexy, 
he  may  attain  a  tolerably  advanced  age.  In  other  cases  the  hyper 
trophied  heart  degenerates,  when  the  malady  assumes  a  very  different 
aspect.  Venous  obstruction,  dropsy,  eta,  arise,  symptoms  which  we 
shall  discuss  moro  in  detail  in  treating  of  degeneration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart 

The  symptoms  of  total,  simple,  imcomplicated,  excentric  hypertro- 
phy of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  is  next  in  firequence  of  occur- 
rence, must,  of  course,  closely  resemble  those  of  total  hypertrophy. 
Here,  too,  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  the  arteries  aro  extremely  fidl, 
and  there  is  no  engoigement  of  the  veins  or  capillaries,  the  blood  flow- 
ing into  the  right  side  of  the  heart  with  ease  and  rapidity.  The  res- 
piration is  not  injuriously  affected  by  diminution  of  the  contents  of  the 
pulmonary  system,  as  the  negative  influence  exerted  upon  oxygenation 
by  emptiness  of  the  vessels  is  fiilly  counterbalanced  by  the  positive 
one  of  aooeleration  of  the  circulation.  Here,  too,  we  seldom  hear  any 
complaint  from  the  patient.  The  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  com- 
plexion healthy,  and  the  functions  normaL  Derangement  of  the  respi- 
ration is  even  stiU  more  rare  in  this  form  of  disease  than  in  total  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart,  as,  in  these  cases,  the  heart  seldom  encroaches 
upon  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Palpitation  is  a  frequent,  but  by  no 
means  constant,  symptom.  The  malady  usually  terminates  in  apo- 
plexy. 

Often  as  the  right  ventricle  takes  part  in  an  excentric  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  extremely  often  as  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
Bide  of  the  heart  accompanies  derangements  in  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, and  lesions  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  yet  simple  hypertrophy  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  right  ventride,  indeed  it  is  questionable  whether 
h  ever  has  been  seen.  Any  description  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  which  we  might  make,  must  be  a  fictitious  one, 
not  based  upon  actual  observation.  At  all  events,  intense  dyspnoea 
and  oedema  of  the  lung,  whidi  have  been  set  down  among  its  symp- 
toms, are  as  Uttle  dependent  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle 
as  are  cyanosis  and  dropsy  caused  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left ;  indeed, 
as  we  shaU  see,  hypertrophy  actually  diminishes  the  dyspnoea  which 
the  main  disease  has  occasioned,  just  as  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side, 
when  complicating  valvular  derangement,  long  averts  the  occurrence  of 
nyanosb  and  dropsy. 
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With  regard  to  oonoentric  hypertrophy,  from  the  great  rarity  ol 
this  form  of  the  disease  the  veiy  existence  of  which  has  been  doubted 
by  authors  of  merit,  we  have  no  available  clinical  data  whereon  to  base 
an  account  of  its  symptomatology.  If  the  capacity  of  a  conoentrically 
ajrpertrophied  heart  be  considerably  reduced,  symptoms  essentially 
different  from  those  nitherto  described  must  arise.  In  spite  of  the  inp 
crease  of  muscular  development^  the  quantiiy  of  blood  thrown  into 
the  arteries  can  only  be  small ;  the  outflow  from  the  veins  into  the 
narrowed  heart  must  be  impeded,  so  that  cyanosis  and  dropsy  may 
ensue. 

JPhyaiccU  Signs, — In  young  subjects  suffering  fxoxa  excentsio  hy- 
pertrophy of  considerable  extent,  we  may  sometimes  observe  a  distinct 
prominence  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  deformity  which  proceeds  from  rachitis.  In  older  persons, 
whose  costal  cartilages  have  become  ossified,  this  symptom  is  not  met 
with  even  in  cases  of  '^  enormitas  cordis.'"  Besides  this,  the  shock  of 
the  heart  is  observed  to  extend  widely  over  the  thorax,  and  is  risible 
at  unusual  places.  We  shall  consider  this  more  attentively  while 
speaking  of  palpation. 

JPcUpation, — ^In  the  majority  of  healthy  persons,  we  see  and  feel, 
during  systole  of  the  ventricle,  that  the  spot  in  the  thoracic  wall  co^ 
responding  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  receives  a  concussion,  is  ahaken, 
and  that  a  limited  space  between  the  two  adjacent  ribs  is  then  made  to 
bulge  forward.  This  phenomenon,  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  arises  from 
the  force  with  which  the  heart  is  depressed  and  pressed  agunst  the 
thoracic  wall  when  the  ventricle  contracts.  Although  the  views  of  the 
different  investigators  may  vary  as  to  the  cause  of  the  systolic  descent 
of  the  heart,  one  side  asserting  it  to  be  due  to  elongation,  and  stretdi* 
ing  of  the  great  vessels ;  another  that  it  depends  upon  the  recoil  which 
the  heart  makes  when  the  blood  is  forcibly  expelled  from  it,  somewhat 
like  that  of  an  exploding  gun ;  yet  all  agree  that  the  heart  descends 
during  the  systole.  Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  heart  does  not 
hang  fr^e  in  the  chest,  but  lies  upon  the  diaphragm,  a  surface  which 
slopes  forward,  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  heart,  when  pressed 
downward,  must  also  be  pushed  forward  against  the  wall  of  the  diest. 
If  the  apex  of  the  heart  then  strike  upon  an  intercostal  space,  it  is 
driven  into  it,  and  causes  it  to  bulge.  If,  however,  it  meet  a  rib,  or  if 
the  intercostal  spaces  be  too  narrow  to  admit  the  apex  between  the 
adjoining  ribs,  then,  instead  of  the  impulse  of  the  apex,  a  feeble  cuv 
cimnscribed  shock  is  felt  upon  the  ribs*  or  intercostal  spaces.  It  is  rery 
plain,  that  the  beat  of  the  apex  will  be  most  often  visible  in  pereoos 
who  have  wide  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  point  of  whose  heart  in* 
olines  more  outwardly ;  whereas  the  circumscribed  concussion  is  n^ora 
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sommonlj  felt  in  individuals  with  nairow  spaces,  and  whose  apices 
point  more  inwardly.  Even  in  the  healthy  subject,  if  the  heart  be 
stimulated  into  more  vigorous  action,  a  feeble  jar  may  be  noticed,  not 
only  over  the  apex,  but  throughout  all  that  part  of  the  chest  which 
comes  into  contact  with  the  heart  So,  too,  when  the  heart  is  excited, 
other  conditions  being  normal,  a  shock  may  be  observed  in  the  epigas 
trium,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  so-called  pu^ 
9aHo  ^gastrux^  This  epigastric  pulsation  is  produced  by  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is  driven  downward  a  little  by  every  systolic 
movement. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  various  deviations  from  this  normal 
cardiac  impulse  are  met  with.  Very  great  intensity  of  impulse  is 
almost  peculiar  to  hypertrophy,  while  a  less  violent  pulsation  may 
arise  £nom  mere  excited  action  of  a  heart  of  normal  size.  Skoda 
recognizes  two  degrees  of  abnormal  intensity  in  the  beat  of  the  heart, 
one  in  which  the  head  of  the  auscultator,  when  laid  upon  the  chest  of 
the  patient,  perceives  a  strong,  jarring  sensation,  but  in  which  the 
thoracic  wall  and  the  head  of  the  listener  are  not  lifted  by  the  shock ; 
the  other,  in  whidi  the  thoracic  wall  is  distinctly  elevated  during  the 
systole,  and  sinks  again  with  the  diastole.  !Here,  too,  if  this  lifting  of 
the  thorado  wall  take  place  rapidly,  a  shock  is  imparted  to  the  head. 
It  is  this  second  degree,  this  distinctly  heaving  heart-shock,  which  is 
pathognomonic  of  hypertrophy,  and  which  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
disease.  (This  heaving  cardiac  impulse,  however,  must  extend  over  a 
laige  area  of  the  thoracic  wall,  to  warrant  a  certain  diagnosis  of  hyper- 
trophy; as  the  apex  of  a  normal  heart,  when  it  beats  upon  an  inter- 
costal space,  will  produce  distinct  elevation  of  the  point  of  impact,  and 
will  lifb  the  finger  when  laid  upon  it)  The  jarring  impulse,  if  a  con* 
stant  and  not  merely  a  transitory  symptom,  is  also  decidedly  indicative 
of  hypertrophy.  As  a  rule,  the  beat  of  a  healthy  heart  is  only  felt 
over  a  spot  covering  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces,  while  the  shock 
caused  by  the  oigan  when  hypertrophied  is  often  perceptible  over  a 
region  including  several  of  these  spaces.  In  total  excentric  hypertro- 
phy it  is  diffused  both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  In  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle  the  heaving  pulsation  is  most  distinct  at  the  apex, 
and  thence  spreads  somewhat  longitudinally,  less  so  in  the  transverse 
direction  of  the  organ. 

In  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  thoracic 
wall  between  the  apex  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  sternum,  or  even  the 
sternum  itself,  is  shaken.  All  these  variations  are  attributable  to  dis- 
placement of  the  lung,  and  to  the  more  perfect  contact  thus  existing 
between  the  heart  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest  Observation  of  the 
beat  of  a  hypertrophied  heart,  moreover,  reveals  a  displacement  of  its 
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apex.  Under  normal  conditions  the  apex  almost  always  beats  at  the 
fifth  intercostal  space,  and  it  is  only  when  the  spaces  are  veiy  wide,  oi 
when  the  abdomen  is  distended,  that  the  apex  beats  at  the  fourth 
space,  and  when  the  spaces  are  narrow,  at  the  sixth  space.  According 
to  SeUZf  it  is  more  often  felt  in  the  fourth  than  in  the  fifth  space  in 
children.  The  point  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  at  whidi  the  apex  is 
usually  felt,  is  fiom  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  below  the  nipple,  at  the 
parasternal  line  (that  is,  a  vertical  line  rumiing  midway  between  the 
nipple  and  the  left  border  of  the  sternum).  Sometimes  the  beat  is  a 
little  without  this  line,  more  rarely  somewhat  within  it.  If  the  heart 
be  considerably  enlarged,  the  impulse  is  not  exclusively  visible  at  the 
apex,  as  the  chest  suffers  a  jar  from  contact  with  other  portions  of  the 
organ.  Hence,  we  must  know  how  to  find  the  apex.  The  rule  is,  to 
assume  that  the  lowest  and  most  external  point  at  which  the  impulse 
is  distinctly  felt  corresponds  to  the  apex.  In  all  forms  of  excentric  hy> 
pertrophy — ^the  total  form,  as  well  as  that  of  either  side — the  apex  may 
be  displaced  to  the  left,  and  in  total  or  left-sided  hypert]X>phy  it  may 
likewise  move  farther  downward,  and  be  foimd  in  the  sixth  or  even  the 
seventh  intercostal  space.  This  very  seldom  happens  when  the  right 
aide  is  affected,  and  only  when  the  right  ventricle  projects  beyond  the 
apex.  With  a  little  care  and  practice  it  is  easy  to  diatingin«h  the 
sensation  arising  from  pressure  of  the  heart  against  the  thoradc  wall 
(which  is  the  sole  guide  for  estimating  the  extension  of  the  caidiso 
impulse)  firom  that  caused  by  participation  of  the  surrounding  region  in 
the  shock. 

JPercuasioTL — ^The  normal  region  of  dulness  over  the  heart  fonns  a 
triangle  which  is  bounded  inwardly  by  the  left  border  of  the  stemum, 
from  the  fourth  rib  downward ;  externally  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  sternal  edge  of  the  fourth  rib  to  the  point  at  which  the  apex 
beats.  Below,  the  dulness  is  usually  merged  in  that  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  latter  extends  less  to  the 
left  than  usual  that  the  cardiac  dulness  is  bounded  on  the  lower  side 
by  the  sixth  rib  or  seventh  intercostal  space. 

This  normal  dulness  of  the  cardiac  region  becomes  greater  in  excen- 
tric hypertrophy  of  the  heart  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  it 
becomes  longer,  in  that  of  the  right  broader,  and  in  total  hypertrc^y 
it  is  increased  both  in  the  vertical  and  transverse  directions,  L  e.,  is  tx>th 
longer  and  broader.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  wherein  the 
cardiac  dulness  extends  downward  rather  than  upward,  observation 
of  the  situation  of  the  heart-stroke  is  of  more  moment^  in  diagnosis 
than  percussion,  which  here  often  £uls. 

Besides  the  cardiac  dulness,  that  is,  the  dulness  upon  percussioo 
arising  from  contact  of  the  compact  heart  with  the  wall  of  the  chest 
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many  authorities  also  describe  a  region  of  flatness,  which  is  foiind 
where  a  thin  hijer  of  lung  lies  between  the  heart  and  the  thoracic 
wall,  and  indeed  a  dispute  has  arisen  between  them,  as  to  which  of 
these  percussion-signs  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  cardiac  dulness,  and 
which  that  of  cardiac  flatness.  Such  niceties  and  disputes  over  names 
are  of  no  practical  use.  Thej  neither  benefit  the  patient  nor  promote 
the  progress  of  science. 

A^useuUation. — ^We  foUow  Bambergei^a  account  of  the  normal 
sounds  of  the  heart  According  to  him,  the  first  sound,  that  which  is 
heard  simultaneoualj  with  the  heart-stroke,  and  which  corresponds  with 
the  sjstole  of  the  ventricle,  is  produced  both  in  the  ventricles  and  in 
the  arteries :  in  the  ventricles,  bj  the  sonorous  vibrations  into  which 
the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  are  thrown,  when  placed  in  a  state  of 
tension  by  the  blood  as  it  is  fordblj  expelled ;  in  the  pulmonary  arteiy 
and  aorta,  by  the  sound  created  by  the  distention  and  stretching  of  the 
walls  of  those  vessels  by  the  passage  of  the  blood-wave.  We  are 
forced  to  the  latter  supposition,  by  the  circumstance  that  we  can  hear 
a  flystolic  sound  in  all  the  larger  arteries,  even  at  a  distance  fix>m  the 
heart,  which  could  not  possibly  be  propagated  flrom  the  ventricles, 
whenever  the  vessels  are  much  distended.  The  second  heartHSOund, 
which  is  heard  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  and  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  previous  one  by  a  short  pause,  and  from  the  sound 
whidi  follows  by  a  more  extended  interval,  is  produced  in  the  arteries 
alone.  Although  it  is  audible  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  yet  it  is  con- 
ducted thither,  as  no  sound  can  well  arise  in  the  heart  itself  during  its 
diastole.  Its  source  is  in  the  arteries,  where  it  is  created  by  the  flap- 
ping of  the  semilunar  valves,  which  are  put  on  the  stretdi  by  the 
diastole,  and  receive  a  shock  from  the  blood  which  is  driven  against 
them.  The  heart-sounds  are  never  altered  nor  converted  into  mur- 
murs by  simple  hypertrophy.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  heart  is 
hypertrophied,  the  sounds  are  more  distinct  and  louder,  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valves  being  exposed  to  heavier  concussion  and  thrown  into 
■tionger  vibration,  the  aorta  and  pulmonaiy  artery  being  fuller,  and 
oenoe  vibrating  more  actively,  owing  to  the  additional  flow  of  blood 
which  they  receive,  and  to  the  greater  shock  filing  upon  the  semilunar 
valves  from  increase  of  the  arterial  contents.  When  there  is  much 
hjrpertrophy,  a  peculiar  metallic  sound  is  audible  (cliquetis  m6tallique) 
during  systole,  which  appears  to  come  from  vibration  of  the  thorax. 

DiAOsroais. — ^Not  only  are  the  subjective  signs  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  and  their  concomitant  derangements  of  the  circulation,  liable 
to  be  overlooked,  but  even  the  physical  signs  may  fetil  to  reveal  the 
existence  of  the  malady.  When  the  left  lung  is  emphysematous,  and 
tfitenrenrs  between  an  enlarged  heart  and  the  thoracic  wall,  there  i^ 
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often  no  abnormal  increase  of  the  caidiac  impulse,  wbich,  inde«3d,  maj 
actually  become  diminished  in  strength,  or  even  be  quite  imperceptible. 
In  similar  manner,  the  cardiac  dulness  may  be  reduced  in  area,  rather 
than  increased,  and  even  the  heart-sounds  themselyes,  when  muffled 
by  an  emphysematous  lung,  may  fiXL  feebly  upon  the  ear. 

The  following  are  the  diagnostic  points  deduced  by  grouping  the 
subjective  and  objective  signs  of  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle :  Visible  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  loud  systolic  sound  in  the 
larger  arteries,  and  a  full  pulse,  visible  even  in  the  smaller  arteries ;  an 
abnormally  strong  heartnstroke,  extending  over  the  length  of  the  heart ; 
a  depression  of  the  apex,  extension  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  intenaifica* 
tion  of  the  heart^sounds  in  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the  aorta,  and  some* 
times  a  metallic  click. 

Excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart  declares  itself  by  the 
following  objective  signs :  Augmented  heart-stroke,  which  often  ex- 
tends along  the  sternum  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver;  dislocation  of 
the  apex,  which  extends  outward,  but  hardly  ever  downward;  exten- 
sion in  width  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  intensification  of  the  cardiac  sounds 
in  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  the  pulmonazy  artery.  The  difference  in 
the  strength  of  the  heart-sounds  is  most  distinctly  perc^tible  in  the 
arteries,  and  particularly  in  the  second  sound,  so  that  a  stronger  second 
sound  from  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  easily  recognizable,  even  in 
extreme  emphysema,  is  a  most  important  token  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart* 

The  sum  of  the  objective  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  either  side 
of  the  heart  furnishes  the  physical  signs  of  total  hypertrophy.  The 
arteries  and  the  pulse  make  the  same  manifestations  as  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  side ;  the  heartrstroke  is  considerably  stronger,  extending 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely ;  the  apex  is  situated  low  down, 
and  far  to  the  left ;  the  cardiac  dulness  is  extended  in  all  directions,  and 
all  the  heart-sounds*  are  louder. 

As  it  is  of  importance,  in  diagnosticating  the  several  forms  of  this 
disease,  to  be  able  to  compare  the  sounds  which  are  audible  at  the 
origins  of  the  arteries  and  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  we  must  obtain 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  points  in  the  thorax  which  correspond  to 
the  arterial  and  venous  openings,  or  at  which,  at  all  events,  each  sound 
may  be  most  distinctly  heard  and  isolated  from  the  others.  The  rule 
here  is  to  seek  for  the  aortic  sounds  at  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum, 
at  the  level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage.  This  sound,  it  is  true,  is 
usually  more  audible  upon  the  left  of  the  sternum  than  upon  the  right, 
but  at  the  left  side,  where  the  pulmonary  artery  lies  directly  ov^  the 
aorta,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  sound  proceeds  firom 
the  aorta  or  pulmonaiy  artery.    For  the  sound  of  the  pubnonary  arterr 
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we  listen  at  the  middle  of  the  third  costal  cartilage ;  for  that  of  the 
tricuspid,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  fourth 
mteroostal  space. 

The  mitral  sounds  are  less  distinctly  audihle  at  the  spot  in  the 
thorax  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  mitral  valve,  but  can  be 
heard  and  isolated  better  at  the  region  of  the  apex,  which  lies  about 
in  the  third  intercostal  space,  an  inch  and  a  half  £rom  the  left  border 
of  the  sternum.  This  is  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  mitral  valve  is 
separated  fiom  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  by  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  £rom  the  lateral  wall  by  the  lung»  These  media  are  poorly 
adapted  for  the  transmission  of  the  soimds  of  the  mitral  to  the  ear,  or 
for  their  isolation  from  the  sounds  arising  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  apex,  which  belongs  to  the  left  ventricle  alone, 
and  which  lies  immediately  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  is 
well  calculated  to  isolate  the  tones  of  the  mitral,  and  to  conduct  them 
to  the  ear. 

The  sounds  and  mtmnurs  which  arise  in  the  various  orifices  of  the 
heart  are  often  heard,  with  greater  distinctness,  at  other  points  than 
those  just  mentioned.  This  is  sometimes  owing  to  an  elevated  or  de- 
pressed attitude  of  the  diaphragm,  or  to  dispLioement  of  the  medias- 
tinum, and  sometimes,  indeed,  no  reason  for  the  variation  can  be 
assigned.  In  order  not  to  be  led  into  error  of  diagnosis  by  such 
irregularities  in  determining  the  source  of  a  murmur,  we  must  not 
attach  too  much  diagnostic  importance  to  the  situation  of  the  point 
where  the  sound  is  most  plainly  audible,  but  should  rather  rely  upon 
the  concomitant  signs  of  enlargement  of  one  or  other  portion  of  the 
heart. 

To  save  repetition,  we  shall  defer  the  discussion  of  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  of  pericardial 
exudation,  eta,  until  we  shall  have  learned  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 


Pbogkosis. — Of  all  diseases  of  the  heart,  hypertrophy  admits  of 
the  best  prognosis,  if  we  accept  the  luirrowest  meaning  of  the  term 
which  we  have  assigned  to  it.  In  many  instances,  in  which  we  shall 
find  hypertrophy  as  a  complication  of  other  diseases  of  the  heart,  the 
compensatory  hypertrophy  actually  mitigates  the  danger  of  the  chief 
disease. 

Patients  with  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  live  to  a  great 
age.  If  they  die  early,  death  is  generally  due  to  haemorrhagio  effu^ 
sions  into  the  brain  or  lungs,  for  the  prevention  of  which  occurrences 
a  careful  treatment  and  a  judicious  regimen  do  not  seem  to  be  with* 
out  efiicacy.  The  prognosis,  however,  is  often  rendered  more  grave 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  consecutive  degeneration  of  the  substance  cf 
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the  heart    With  the  transition  from  genuine  to  spiuiouA  hypeHrophj, 
the  picture  changes,  and  many  dangers  arise. 

TsEATacEirr. — ^It  is  certainly  out  of  our  power  to  cure  a  hypertro* 
phied  heart  by  any  mode  of  treatment,  although  we  do  not  deny  that 
such  a  heart  may  undergo  atrophy  quite  as  well  as  a  normal  one. 
Much,  however,  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  checking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  disease,  and  in  moderating  the  dangers  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  We  are  not  now  referring,  of  course,  to  the  cases  in  which  hyper- 
trophy is  a  complication  of  another  malady  of  the  heart  or  limgs,  but 
to  that  form  of  the  disease  which  exists  in  a  certain  degree  indepen* 
dently,  such  as  we  see  in  drunkards,  gluttons,  etc.  Here  the  disease 
generally  remains  unrecognized,  until  the  enlargement  of  the  heart 
begins  to  encroach  upon  the  lungs,  or  until  dizziness,  muses  volitantes, 
or  other  symptoms  of  fluxion  to  the  brain,  arise,  or,  what  is  still  more 
common,  until  an  apoplectic  attack  calls  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
organ.  If  we  now  give  our  orders  with  decision,  we  may  reckon  iq>on 
punctual  obedience  upon  the  part  of  the  patient,  who  previously  would 
scarcely  have  paid  them  any  attention,  but  to  whom  the  inconveo* 
iences  just  alluded  to  become  a  source  of  the  greatest  solicitude.  Patho- 
geny makes  the  treatment  clear.  Such  patients  must  beware  of  im- 
moderate eating  and  drinking,  in  order  to  avoid  the  plethora  whidi, 
although  but  transient,  always  £d11ow8  upon  a  free  use  of  food  or  drink 
How  often  does  the  long^threatening  apoplexy  set  in  in  the  midst  of 
the  plethora  which  has  developed  after  a  long  and  hearty  meal  I  Here 
too,  we  must  insist  upon  the  rule  of  issuing  the  moat  predse  orden, 
and  of  exactly  regulating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  meals  of 
which  the  patient  is  to  partake  in  future.  In  this  connection  I  may 
mention  an  act  of  folly  which  I  have  often  seen  practised  by  tavern- 
keepers  and  itinerant  wine-dealers.  The  latter  often  suppose  that,  by 
a  free  use  of  water,  they  can  counteract  the  pernicious  influences  to 
which  they  expose  themselves,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  pleth- 
ora arising  after  a  full  meal  would  only  be  increased  by  an  immod- 
erate addition  of  liquid.  Besides  this,  however,  the  patient  most 
avoid  all  the  causes  which,  independentiy  of  plethora,  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  further  distend  the  already  overdiBrged 
arteries.  Under  this  head  come  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  mental 
excitement,  and  immoderate  bodily  exertion.  Hot  water  must  be  in> 
eluded  in  this  class,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  use  of  the  Earls- 
bad  Sprudd  should  make  victims  every  year  who  die  of  apoplexy. 

Besides  these  dietetic  measures,  we  i^ould  see  that  there  be  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  current  of  blood  m  th«  abdominal  aorta,  and  thus  remove 
pressure  from  the  endangered  vessels  of  the  brain  and  brondiL  Be- 
sides forbidding  all  food  that  can  cause  flatulence,  take  care  that  the 
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bowels  be  regularly  moved,  tbus  relieving  the  aorta  and  its  branches 
fiom  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscenu  The  practice  of  repeated 
and  systematic  blood-letting  in  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
which  originated  with  Valsalva  and  Albertiniy  is  still  adhered  to  by 
the  French,  but  with  us  is  fsJling  more  and  more  into  disuse.  Vene- 
Rection  diminishes  the  volume  of  blood  for  a  short  time  only,  and  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  an  er3rthism  of  the  heart,  and  seems  to  fJEipVor 
degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the  organ.  We  do  not  mean  that 
there  never  is  any  indication  for  bleeding,  as  in  case  of  a  threatened 
apoplexy  proceeding  fiK>m  bTpertiophy,  of  the  heart.  The  application 
of  a  seton  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is  more  customary  with  us,  as 
soon  as  a  hypertrophy  or  in  fact  any  trouble  whatever  about  the  heart, 
becomes  apparent.  This  procedure  must  also  be  pronounced  useless, 
and  even  dangerous,  although  commanded  by  classical  authority. 
Iodine  and  mercury  are  of  course  both  inadmissible  and  useless.  The 
patients  often  do  well  under  the  use  of  the  ^  whey-cure."  The  grape- 
cure  also  has  a  good  effect,  but  not  unless  we  restrict  the  supply  of 
other  kinds  of  food.  K  we  permit  the  patients  to  take  their  ordinary 
meals,  and  then  daOy  to  eat  three  or  four  pounds  of  grapes  besides, 
dangers  xnay  easily  arise,  particularly  that  of  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  apoplexy.  I  once  saw  a  firesh  attack  of  apoplexy  occur  in  a  per- 
son, who,  after  having  been  for  four  weeks  at  Marienbad,  where  he 
had  done  veiy  well,  was  then  daily  eating  four  pounds  of  grapes  at 
Vevay,  as  an  "after-treatment,*'  without,  however,  making  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  his  other  food. 

Digitalis  in  pure  uncompUcated  hypertrophy  is  unsuitable.  As  has 
been  brilliantly  demonstrated  by  Dr.  JUieh,  the  results  of  experiments 
made  with  this  medicine  upon  dogs  stand  in  glaring  contradiction  to 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  experience  at  the  bedside.  (On  the  em- 
ployment of  digitalis  in  disease  of  the  heart.  Inaugural  address  under 
President  Pro£  Niemeyer,  Tubingen,  1864.)  The  action  of  digitalis, 
under  the  use  of  which,  in  innumerable  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart| 
cyanosis,  dropsy,  hepatic  engoigement,  and  suppression  of  urine  have 
been  made  to  subside,  is  not  to  lower  the  centrifugal  pressure  of  the 
arteries,  but  rather  to  increase  it.  Its  use  is  indicated  in  diseases  in 
which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  weakened,  but  never  in  cases  where  it 
is  augmented.  Hie  application  of  cold,  in  the  form  of  a  tin  flask  filled 
with  ice-water,  and  worn  upon  the  region  of  the  heart,  is  ot  great 
benefit  to  many  patients. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

DILATATION    OF    THB    HBABT. 

In  ezoentrio  hypertrophy  of  the  hearty  the  cavities  of  the  oi^gao 
become  enlarged,  but,  as  its  walls  at  the  same  time  are  thidcened  by 
deyelopment  of  their  muscular  substance,  the  heart  does  not  suffisr  any 
impairment  of  its  functional  power,  which,  indeed,  is  augmented.  Al- 
though ezcentrio  hypertrophy  has  been  called  "  active  dilatatioa  ^  by 
the  pathological  anatomists,  yet,  from  a  dinical  point  of  view,  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  dilatation  of  the  heart.  According  to  the  gen- 
eral usage  both  of  physicians  and  Luty,  the  term  dilatation  is  exdu- 
sively  applied  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  heart,  in  which  its  caTities 
are  enlarged,  but  in  which  there  is  no  corresponding  growth  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  its  walls,  so  that  the  contractile  power  of  the 
organ  is  diminished.  This  condition  corresponds  to  the  ^  paaave  dHatap 
tion  "  of  the  pathological  anatomists. 

There  are  three  recognizable  forms  of  cardiac  dilatation,  although 
the  transition  of  the  first  variety  into  the  second  is  not  abruptly  defined: 

1.  The  cavity  is  dilated,  the  wall  of  the  heart  retaining  its  ncHinal 
thickness,  and  being  merely  camparcUiveif/  too  thin, 

2.  The  cavity  is  dilated  and  the  cardiac  wall  isposiHveli/  thinner 
than  is  normaL 

3.  The  cavity  is  dilated,  while  the  heart-wall  is  thickened/  not, 
however,  by  augmentation  of  its  muscular  substance,  but  through  a 
spurious  hypertrophy. 

EnoLOGT. — ^The  causes  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  are — 
1.  When  the  organ  is  subjected  to  an  unnaturally  severe  internal 
pressure  during  its  diastole,  causing  its  wall  to  yield  to  a  certain  d^ 
gree,  the  £Bict,  that  contractions  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  and  other  ob- 
stacles to  the  circulation,  cause  dilatation  of  the  portion  of  the  oigan  from 
which  the  efflux  of  blood  is  impeded,  might  give  rise  to  the  erroneoos 
supposition  that  an  abnormal  resistance,  encountered  by  the  heart 
during  its  systolic  movement,  may  result  in  dilatation.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that,  the  moment  that  the  contractile  force  of  the  heart  be- 
comes incapable  of  overcoming  the  resistance  opposed  by  its  oonteata, 
and  it  yields  to  internal  pressure,  the  circulation  of  tiie  blood  will 
stop.  The  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  dilatation  is  produced, 
when  one  of  the  cardiac  orifices  has  become  contracted,  is  as  follows : 
The  first  consequence  of  an  obstacle  to  the  drculation  is,  that  the 
affected  cavity  is  incompletely  emptied  of  its  blood.  The  gush  of 
blood  which  enters  the  heart  upon  diastole,  instead  of  finding  the  car* 
ity  empty,  finds  it  almost  as  full  at  the  beginning  of  the  diastolic  move* 
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jnent  as  it  should  be  when  that  movement  is  complete.  Blood 
continues  to  enter  as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  a£ferent  vessels  upon 
their  contents  exceeds  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the 
cardiac  cavitj.  Let  us,  for  instance,  suppose  an  obstacle  to  exist  at  the 
root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  an  obstruction  in 
the  current  of  the  capiUaiy  system  of  the  lungs.  Such  obstacle  can- 
not prevent  a  systolic  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  although  no 
doubt  it  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  ventricle  from  expel- 
ling the  whole  of  its  contents.  Now,  as  long  as  the  pressure  upon  the 
blood  within  the  vena  cava  is  greater  than  the  resisting  power  of  the 
thin  walls  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  ventricle  will  be  distended  by 
an  abnormal  influx  of  blood.  Moreover  the  diastolic  relaxation  is  ter- 
minated by  a  contraction  of  the  right  auride,  whose  contents  are  forci- 
bly propelled  into  the  right  ventricle.  As  the  blood  enters  the  heart 
by  Uie  veins,  and  enters  it  under  quite  a  moderate  pressure,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  thickness  of  whose  walls 
is  only  one  and  two  lines,  respectively,  should  be  much  more  liable 
to  dilatation  than  the  left  ventricle,  whose  ventricular  wall  has  a  thick- 
ness of  five  lines ;  and,  in  fsu^t,  we  find  that  the  auricles  are  the  most 
fiequent  seat  of  dilatation ;  next  to  these,  the  right  ventricle,  while  di- 
latation of  the  left  ventricle  is  the  rarest  of  all. 

A  considerable  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  arises  in 
cases  of  defidence  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  a  smaller  degree  in  de- 
fidenoe  of  the  mitral ;  and  this  circumstance,  which  is  taught  in  every 
text-book  on  pathological  anatomy,  also  argues  in  favor  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  above  deductions.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  aortic  valves  are 
insuffident,  and  that  blood  regurgitates  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ven- 
tride  during  its  period  of  diastole,  the  pressure  which  the  blood  exerts 
upon  the  relaxed  cardiac  wall  is  then  a  very  considerable  one,  and 
capable  of  overcoming  the  resisting  power  of  the  latter.  Samherger 
has  made  a  careful  examination  of  fifty  hearts  with  valvular  disease  of 
the  aorta,  with  regard  to  the  coexistence  of  dilatation  and  h}  pertrophy 
of  the  left  ventride,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  condusions, 
which  fully  agree  with  our  views  as  to  the  pathogeny  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart.  He  found  that,  in  simple  contraction  at  the  root  of  the 
aorta,  there  is  no  dilatation,  or  else  onfy  a  very  slight  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventride.  Although  the  obstacle  to  the  circulation  is  very  great  in 
these  cases,  there  is  no  increase  of  that  internal  pressure,  during  dias- 
tde,  by  whidi  alone  the  dilatation  of  the  ventride  is  caused.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  insuffidence  of  the  aortic  valves,  there  is  always  a  con- 
ttderable  dilatation  of  the  left  ventride,  which  predominates  over  the 
coexistang  hypertrophy.  There  is  often  room  enough  in  the  dilated 
rentride  to  contain  a  full-sized  fist.     In   such  cases,  as  we  have 
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shown,  the  wall  of  the  ventride  is  subjected  to  an  extreme 
sure.  Bamberger  found  that  the  greatest  degree  of  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventride  arose  when  the  aortio  valves  were  the  seat  of  simultaiie- 
ous  oontraction  and  insuffidenoe,  as  then  sudi  a  condition  would  nata 
rally  be  the  most  fiEkvorable  one  for  the  occurrence  of  dilatation ;  sinoe 
the  stenosis  prevents  a  complete  emptying  of  the  ventride  during 
systole,  while,  owing  to  the  insuffidence,  the  blood  regurgitates  into  the 
ventricle  during  the  diastole,  with  all  the  force  whidi  the  pressure  of 
the  aorta  can  impart. 

The  occuirence  of  a  slighter  degree  of  dilatation  in  insuffidence  of 
the  mitral  is  likewise  easy  to  account  for.  When  the  mitral  valve  is 
not  efifectually  dosed,  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  reguigitates 
from  the  ventride  during  the  systolic  movement,  so  that  the  auride  and 
pulmonary  veins  become  overloaded  and  their  walls  tightly  stretded. 
Blood  consequently  pours  into  the  left  ventricle  with  tmnatoral 
force  during  diastole.  Perhaps  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  amide 
and  the  increased  energy  of  its  contractile  power  also  aid  in  caoung 
the  left  ventricle  to  yield  to  the  abnormal  pressure,  when  the  mitr^ 
valve  is  insuffident. 

In  stricture  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  also,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  engorgement  of  the  left  auricle,  and  puhnonaij 
vein,  and  the  auricle  itself  becomes  hypertrophied,  but  the  augmenta* 
tion  of  propulsive  power  is  neutralized  by  the  obstacle  to  the 
entrance  of  the  blood.  This  2s  plainly  the  reason  why  the  left  ventride 
is  dilated  when  the  mitral  valve  is  insuffident,  but  does  not  dilate 
where  the  valve  is  only  contracted. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart,  when  arising  solely  from  an  increase  of  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  cardiac  cavities,  as  a  rule,  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  excentric  hypertrophy,  the  continuous  and  abnormally  active 
contractions  of  the  organ  giving  rise  to  a  multiplication  of  its  muscu* 
lar  fibres.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  valvular  disease,  we  shall  ex* 
plain  more  in  detail  that  it  is  by  this  transition  from  dilatation  into 
excentric  hypertrophy  that  the  effect  of  obstruction  to  the  drculation, 
arising  from  derangement  of  the  valves,  is  counteracted. 

2.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  may  arise  from  the  loss  of  tone  of  the 
cardiac  wall,  owing  to  disease  ofits  substance,  in  ocmsequence  of  whidi 
the  wall  gives  way  even  before  the  normal  internal  pressure  exerted 
upon  it  during  diastole.  Even  the  simple  serous  infiltration  to  whidi 
the  heart  is  subject  in  the  various  forms  of  inflammation  which  aflect 
it,  especially  in  pericarditis,  diminishes  the  resisting  power  of  the  or- 
gan and  causes  it  to  dilate.  Sometimes  its  muscles  seem  to  undeqgo 
an  atrophy,  like  that  suffered  by  the  musdes  of  the  rest  of  the  body 
after  severe  and  protracted  illness,  and  in  consequence  of  whidi  the 
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frail  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood ;  but  the  cause  which  most 
frequently  deprives  the  cardiac  parietes  of  their  tenacity  is  degeneta- 
tion  of  its  tissues  and  in  particular  fatty  degeneration. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  collateral  oedema  which  remains  after 
the  abatement  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  heart,  the  muscles 
of  the  organ  may  regain  their  power  of  resistance,  and  the  dilatation 
may  be  repaired.  In  other  instances  hypertrophy  follows  upon  dilata- 
tion. The  dilatation  arising  from  typhus,  or  protracted  chlorosis,  usual- 
ly  disappears  when  the  attenuated  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  with 
the  rest  of  the  muscles,  recover  their  proper  condition.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  dilatation  proceeding  from  degeneration  of  the  substance  of 
the  heart,  is  incapable  of  repair,  and,  indeed,  always  grows  worse  as  it 
grows  older. 

3.  Dilatation  may  proceed  from  the  degeneration  of  the  substance 
of  an  exoentrically  hypertrophied  heart.  This  transition  from  hyper- 
trophy to  dilatation  occurs  quite  as  often  as  does  the  transformation 
above  alluded  to  from  dilatation  to  hypertrophy ;  and,  indeed,  it  often 
happens  that  both  metamorphoses  take  place  in  the  same  patient  at 
different  periods  of  the  disease.  Thus  it  can  be  shown  that  a  valvular 
derangement  first  gives  rise  to  dilatation ;  and  that  this  is  subsequent- 
ly converted  into  a  hypertrophy,  which  compensates  for  the  deficiency 
(^  the  valve ;  and  that  at  last  the  substance  of  the  heart  undergoes 
degeneration,  and  the  hypertrophy  is  again  replaced  by  dilatation, 
whereupon  the  compensatory  action  ceases.  The  latter  dangerous 
tiBnsfimnation  often  does  not  take  place  until  long  after  the  valvular 
disease  has  been  established.  So,  too,  in  emphysema;  years  may 
elapse  ere  the  excentrio  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  com- 
pensates for  the  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  changes  into 
dilatation,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  patient.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  seem  that  a  certain  period  of  continued  overaction  of  the  heart 
suffices  to  determine  the  conversion  of  a  true  hypertrophy  into  a  spun* 
ous  one,  a  circusistance  whidi  has  not  been  observed  to  occur  in  other 
overworked  musdes.  Degeneration  of  the  hypertrophied  cardiac  mus- 
cles is  much  accelerated  if  the  patient's  nutritive  condition  be  allowed 
to  deteriorate.  One  of  the  most  common  of  the  diseases  of  aged  and 
docrefut  people  is  an  exoentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
caused  by  endarteritis  deformans,  which,  when  of  long  standing,  grad- 
ually changes  into  dilatation  by  degeneration  of  its  muscular  sub- 
stance. These  are  the  cases  to  which  people  allude  when  they  speak 
of  enlargement  of  the  heart  as  being  one  of  the  most  severe  and  dan- 
gerous of  the  maladies  of  that  organ,  and  which  is  the  most  terrible 
bugbear  of  many  old  people. 

Ahatoxical  Appearances. — Care  must  always  be  taken  not  to 
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mistake  a  heart  distended  by  blood  and  relaxed  from  putiefiiotion  foi 
a  dilated  heart  Advanced  decomposition  of  the  rest  of  the  bodj,  ex* 
treme  softness  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  its  saturaiioii  with 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  are  the  distinctive  marks  in  such 
cases.  When  the  dilatation  involves  the  entire  organ,  its  form  is 
changed  in  the  manner  described  m  speaking  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  As,  however,  in  most  cases  the  dilatation  is  partial,  and  £ar  more 
frequently  involves  the  right  side  of  the  heart  than  the  left,  a  dilated 
heart  usually  appears  wider  without  any  corresponding  incremse  in 
length*  When  the  wall  of  the  dilated  oxgan  seems  thinned,  the  de- 
gree of  thinning  must  be  accurately  determined  by  measurement,  as 
otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of  error,  Greneral  statements,  such  as 
*^  moderate  thinning ''  or  ^  moderate  thickening  "  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  are  of  no  value  whatever.  When  the  widl  of  the  left  ventiide 
is  thinned,  it  collapses  when  cut  open.  This  does  not  occur  when  the 
organ  is  in  normal  condition.  In  cases  of  great  dilatation  of  the  auri- 
cles, the  muscular  &sciculi  may  be  so  widely  separated  that  the  walls, 
in  places,  have  a  membranous  appearance.  When  the  ventricles  are 
much  dilated,  with  wasting  of  the  muscular  substance,  we  Bometimef 
find  some  of  the  trabeculas  reduced  to  the  condition  of  fleshless  ten* 
dinous  cords. 

When  the  wall  of  a  dilated  ventricle  is  thickened,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  recognize  that  the  hypertrophy  is  of  the  spurious  kind* 
merely  firom  the  color  and  resistance  of  its  substance.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  tissues  of  the  heart  appear  normal  upon  cursory  examina- 
tion ;  but  the  general  dropsy,  and  other  signs  of  engorgement,  whidb 
are  not  ascribable  to  valvular  disease,  or  to  other  obstacle  to  the  drco- 
lation,  give  proof  of  the  abnormal  state  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart,  and  microscopic  examination  reveals  its  degeneration.  At 
other  times  the  microscope  exhibits  a  much  slighter  degree  of  d^gen* 
eration  of  the  substance  of  the  cardiac  wall  than  the  intensity  of  the 
venous  engorgement  would  lead  one  to  suspect.  As  this  latter  ooodi* 
tion,  when  unaccompanied  by  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  dicula* 
tion,  is  a  most  positive  sign  of  lack  of  functional  power  in  the  hearty  I 
feel  warranted  in  making  the  following  assertion,  based  upon  a  large 
nimiber  of  accurate  observations :  that  it  is  not  possible,  by  means  of 
the  microscope,  to  recognize  all  the  alterations  of  the  muscular  fibriUse, 
which  diminish  the  functional  power  of  the  heart. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  orifices  of  the  heart  also  take  part  in  the 
dilatation,  the  valves  still  remain  capable  of  dosing  perfectly,  in  oon* 
sequence  of  their  enlargement,  which  keeps  pace  with  their  thinning, 
and  owing  to  elongation  of  the  chordad  tendineae. 

Sthftoms  akd  Coubsk. — Dilatation  of  the  heart  renders  its  ac 
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Qon  more  laborious,  sincei  although  its  power  is  not  diminished,  the 
amount  of  blood  which  it  must  expel  is  increased.  Hence,  the  effect 
of  dilatation  upon  the  distribution  and  force  of  the  circulation  is  pre- 
ciselj  the  reverse  of  that  of  hyi)ertrophy.  However,  as  long  as  the 
substance  of  its  walls  remains  healthj,  the  oi^n  still  continues  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling  its  function,  by  dint  of  increased  exertion,  just  as  a 
healthy  heart  overcomes  obstacles  to  the  circulation  by  greater  eneigy 
of  its  contraction.  It  is  very  different,  however,  when  dilatation  of  the 
heart  is  accompanied  by  degeneration  of  its  muscles,  as  it  is  then  im- 
able  to  sustain  such  augmentation  of  its  functional  energy.  Its  action 
is  insufficient,  and  the  consequences  of  this  defective  action  become 
recognizable  in  derangement  of  the  circulation  which  ensues.  The 
amount  of  blood  expelled  from  the  heart  being  too  small,  the  arteries 
are  inadequately  filled,  their  walls  contract,  and  the  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual vessels  is  reduced.  The  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the 
arterial  contents  is  an  augmentation  of  that  of  the  veins ;  but,  as  the 
number  of  the  veins  exceeds  that  of  the  arteries,  the  filling  of  the  in< 
dividual  veins  never  increases  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  arteries  di« 
minishes.  Moreover,  a  part  of  the  blood  which  should  occupy  the 
arteries  is  in  the  dilated  and  half-emptied  heart  Accordingly,  the 
signs  of  defidence  of  blood  in  the  arterial  system  appear  earlier  and 
in  slighter  degrees  of  the  disease  than  do  the  symptoms  of  engorge- 
ment  of  the  venous  system.  The  capillaries  also  become  abnormally 
full,  owing  to  the  impediment  to  their  circulation  offered  by  the  en- 
gorgement of  the  veins,  while  the  tension  of  the  arterial  walls,  even 
when  the  vessels  are  imperfectly  filled,  still  exceeds  that  of  the  capil- 
laries, so  that  the  blood  continues  to  flow  into  them.  Finally,  the 
quantity  of  blood  set  in  motion  by  each  systole  being  abnormally 
small,  the  drculation  is  retarded,  and  the  blood  acquires  a  more  venous 
character,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  re- 
ceives, and  because  it  does  not  return  so  often  to  the  lungs  to  obtain 
oxygen. 

When  dilatation  of  a  part  of  the  heart  is  complicated  by  valvular 
disease,  emphysema,  or  any  other  affection  of  the  lungs  by  which  the 
drcuktion  is  impeded,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  and  how 
much  the  lack  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  the  venous  engorgement,  the 
retardation  of  the  circulation,  and  the  venous  state  of  the  blood,  de- 
pend upon  the  primitive  disease,  and  how  much  upon  the  dilatation. 
(Thus,  Trauhe  ascribes  the  dropsy  of  pulmonary  emphysema  to  dilata- 
tion and  degeneration  of  the  right  heart  alone,  and  not  to  destruction 
04*  a  large  number  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries ;  while,  in  my  opinion, 
btfth  of  these  causes  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  dropsy  of 
emphysema  w  only  to  be  dreaded  when  disorder  of  the  pulmonary  or 
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eulatioQ  ceases  to  be  compensated  for  bjr  the  hypertrophy  of  the  light 
heart.)  But  the  fact  that  all  derangement  of  the  circulation  is  averted 
in  valvular  disease  or  emphysema,  as  long  as  the  portion  of  the  heart 
involved  is  hypertrophiedy  instead  of  being  dilated,  warrants  the  ood- 
elusion,  whenever  there  is  much  embarrassment  of  circulation,  that 
either  the  original  dilatation  has  not  been  followed  by  any  great  de- 
gree of  hypertrophy,  or  else  that  the  hypertrophy  has  turned  into  a 
dilatation  through  degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  Of 
course  the  extent  of  the  disorders  which  arise  in  the  circulatory  syBtem 
varies  with  the  seat  of  the  dilatation.  In  treating  of  valvular  disease^ 
we  propose  to  describe  more  fully  the  conditicms  which  result  fiom  dD- 
atation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  heart,  just  as  we  have  made  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  effect  which  the  state  of  the  right  ventricle 
exerts  upon  emphysema,  in  treating  of  that  disease.  There  is  but  one 
symptom  (palpitation  of  the  heart)  to  which  wo  shall  draw  attentioD  at 
present,  since  its  occurrence  is  quite  as  common  in  partial  dilatatioo 
as  in  the  complete  dilatation.  This  distressing  subjective  qrmptom, 
consisting  of  a  painful  sense  of  pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
often  ceases  when  the  dilated  heart  becomes  hypertrophied,  and  re- 
turns when  the  hypertrophy  begins  to  undei^  degeneration.  It  is 
not  the  beat  of  a  hypertrophied  heart — which,  though  it  often  jan  the 
chest  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  is  nevertheless  performed  without 
effort — ^which  gives  rise  to  the  sense  of  palpitation.  This  sensation  ia 
rather  the  result  of  the  laborious  contractions  of  an  unhypertrophied 
organ.  Thin-blooded  and  chlorotic  persons  complain  much  more  of 
palpitation  than  those  whose  heart  is  actually  diseased ;  and,  of  all  the 
varied  disorders  of  the  organ,  dilatation,  inflammation,  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  cardiac  substance,  are  the  ones  which  are  most  gooerally 
accompanied  by  palpitation. 

In  the  total  dilatation  which  generally  is  due  to  a  morbid  flaoddity 
of  a  degenerate  heart-wall,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  how  mudi  of  the 
derangement  of  the  circulation  depends  upon  the  degeneration  sod 
how  much  upon  the  dilatation.  The  latter,  however,  plays  an  iia* 
portant  part  in  their  production,  as  it  is  found  that  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  without  dilatation  (which  is  common  enough  in  anaemic  persons), 
is  much  better  borne,  and  deranges  the  circulation  much  less,  than 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  dilatation. 

The  first  symptoms  which  are  observed  in  this  form  of  dilatation 
consist,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  complaint  of  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  fedntness  of  its  objective  and 
visible  pulsation,  and  which  soon  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  dyspnoea. 
The  cause  of  the  dyspnoea  is  easily  traceable  to  the  overloading  of  the 
piumonary  veins  and  capillaries,  and  to  the  retardation  of  the  drcuto* 
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tuHL  It  is  aggravated  upon  ascending  stairs,  walking  up-hill,  and 
similar  causes,  and  at  first  is  scaroelj  perceptible  when  the  body  is  at 
rest.  The  aspect  of  the  patient  at  this  period  is  pale,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  blood  in  his  arteries;  but  the  overloaded  state  of  the  veins  is 
not  at  first  suffident  to  produce  cyanosis  and  dropsy,  although  the  lips 
may  be  somewhat  livid  .  Besides  this,  there  are  a  certain  languor  and 
apathy,  with  liability  to  fSsitigue  upon  slight  exertion,  symptoms  which, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  indicate  a  venous  condition  of  the  blood. 
If  the  disease  advance,  the  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  become  more  dis- 
tressing, the  patient  fears  to  make  any  exertion,  because  it  ''puts 
him  out  of  breath."  The  lips  and  cheeks  assume  a  distinctiy  blue 
tinge,  the  liver  b^;ins  to  swell,  from  the  venous  engorgement,  and  a 
slight  oedema  of  the  extremities  begins  to  appear  toward  evening.  In 
the  most  aggravated  stage  of  the  disease  the  patient  c(»nplains  of 
great  shortness  of  breath,  even  when  in  a  state  of  complete  repose, 
which  becomes  almost  intolerable  upon  his  making  the  slightest  effort 
The  pulse  is  small,  and  often  is  irregular  and  intermittent  The 
urine,  which  is  extremely  scanty  and  concentrated,  deposits  a  copious 
sediment  of  urate  of  soda  upon  cooling,  the  small  amount  of  water 
which  it  contains  being  insufficient  to  retain  the  salts  in  solution  at  a 
reduced  temperature.  At  this  period  more  or  less  albumen  usually 
appears  in  the  urine,  and  both  lips  and  cheeks  are  decidedly  qranotic. 
The  dropsy  spreads  firom  the  ankles  to  the  legs,  thighs,  scrotum, 
and  abdominal  integument  The  upper  extremities  and  ieuoe  become 
oedematous,  dropsical  efllusions  also  forming  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo* 
men  and  the  serous  sacs  of  the  chest  At  length  the  patient  suc- 
cumbs to  the  symptoms  of  bronchial  palsy  and  oedema  of  the  lungs. 
Eveiy  busy  practitioner  has  repeated  opportunities  to  witness  cases 
where  old  people  die  of  this  malady  with  precisely  such  sympt(»ns,  or 
with  symptoms  but  sUghtiy  different  The  smijlness  of  the  pulse 
and  the  diminution  of  the  urine  are  the  result  of  the  constant  de- 
crease of  the  arterial  contents;  the  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  albumin- 
aria  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  everincreasing  venous  engorge- 
ment 

The  qrmptoms  of  dilatation  supervening  upon  an  excentric  hyper- 
trophy, arising  from  endarteritis  deformans,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  described  above.  It  is  often  impossible  to  determine  with  which 
of  these  two  forms  we  have  to  deaL  This  will  not  seem  strange,  when 
we  consider  that  endarteritis  defonnans  does  not  occasion  any  derange- 
ment of  the  diculation  as  long  as  the  heart  remains  in  a  state  of  exoen- 
trio  hypertrophy,  and  that  the  evidence  of  disease  only  becomes  appar* 
eot  after  the  hypertrophy  has  become  spurious  by  secondary  degener- 
ation, and  aft«r  its  comoensatory  action  has  become  imperfect     When 
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we  find,  bj  physical  exploration,  that  an  old  person,  suffering  fromgrt* 
nosis  and  dropsy,  has  a  dilated  heart,  that  his  superficial  uteries  are 
tortuous,  pulsate  visibly,  and  feel  hard  to  the  touch,  the  case  is  prob* 
ably  one  of  endarteritis  deformans  with  secondary  degeneration  of  a 
heart  which  was  once  hypertrophied  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be 
no  such  condition  of  the  peripheral  arteries,  the  degeneraticm  is  prol> 
ably  the  primary  disease  to  which  the  dilatation  is  secondary, 

Phyaicctl  Signs. — Inspection  never  reveals  the  prominence  of  the 
precordial  region  sometimes  seen  in  excentric  hypertrophy. 

When  there  is  much  enlargement,  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  found, 
upon  palpation,  to  beat  abnormally  low  down,  and  too  much  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  chest.  Its  impulse  is  often  extremely  feeble,  and 
may  even  be  quite  imperceptible.  In  other  cases,  particularly  daxiog 
moments  of  excitement,  it  may  be  unnaturally  strong  {Skoda)j  and 
may  even  be  equal  to  that  of  an  exoentrically  hypertrophied  heart, 
although,  indeed,  the  heaving  pulsation  is  never  seen  in  cases  of  sini" 
pie  dilatation. 

Percussion  shows  an  extension  of  the  cardiac  dulness  like  that 
arising  in  hypertrophy,  so  that  in  general  an  extension  of  the  cardiac 
dulness  with  intensification  of  the  impulse  is  indicative  of  hypertrophj, 
while  a  similar  extension  with  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  isipulse 
signifies  dilatation.  Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  aooompaoi^ 
the  first  stage  of  insuffidence  of  the  aortic  valve,  produces  the  same 
alterations  of  the  percussion-sound  which  accompany  the  subsequent 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle.  The  same  is  true  of  the  right  ventride. 
In  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  the  sound  of  percussion  is  dull  under 
the  sternum,  and  at  its  right  edge,  from  the  second  rib  to  the  fifUi  or 
sixth  rib.  Dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  cannot  be  demonstrated  bj 
percussion,' as  the  auricle  lies  too  for  to  the  rear.  Upon  auscultation, 
the  normal  sounds,  which  are  loud  and  strong  in  hypertrophy,  in 
dilatation  are  found  to  be  unusually  feeble,  although  pure ;  since  both 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  and  the  arterial  walls  are  set  into  very 
languid  vibrations  by  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart.  In  other  cases, 
the  soimds  are  muffled ;  perhaps  because  the  papillary  muscles,  ^cfa 
are  atrophied  as  well  as  the  waU  of  the  heart,  produce  a  less  vigorous 
tension  of  the  valves.  Finally,  and  very  frequently,  too,  we  hear 
murmurs  over  a  dilated  heart  instead  of  the  nonnal  sounds,  fiom 
which,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  valves 
have  suffered  alteration  in  their  structure.  These  munnurs  depend 
rather  upon  the  irregularity  of  the  vibrations,  into  whidi  the  iU* 
stretched  valves  are  thrown  by  the  current  of  the  blood.  TTicy  am 
nearly  allied  to  those  which  we  notice  in  cases  of  abnormal  inncrvatioir 
of  the  organ,  where  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  heart,  in  febrile  disease 
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»r  in  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  muscles,  such  as  occurs  in  aniemia,  com- 
bined with  general  loss  of  tone  of  the  muscular  system. 

Trsatmsstt. — ^In  cases  of  dilatation,  we  have  to  see  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  goes  on  normally,  this  being  the  best  preventive 
of  flacciditj  of  the  cardiac  walls,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  protected 
from  all  causes  which  render  the  action  of  the  heart  more  laborious. 
Thus,  a  nutritious  diet  is  very  proper ;  but  the  meals  should  be  light 
though  frequent  Eggs,  meat,  and,  above  all,  milk,  are  particu- 
larly commendable.  Sometimes  milk  may  be  used  exclusively  for  a 
while. 

Iron  should  always  be  prescribed  when  any  signs  of  aniemia  or  of 
hydnemia  are  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  all  violent  muscular  effort 
should  be  forbidden,  and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ought  to  be 
restricted,  without  entirely  forbidding  them,  to  patients  habituated 
to  their  use.  When  the  liver  swells,  if  the  feet  become  oedematous, 
or  the  patient  become  cyanotic,  digitalis  should  be  given.  I  formerly 
looked  upon  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  dilatation  of  the  heart  as  idle 
and  even  dangerous.  Of  late  years  I  am  satisfied  that  digitalis  is  a 
very  eflScient  means  of  temporarily  strengthening  the  heart's  contrac- 
tile power,  and  of  thus  allaying  cyanosis  and  dropsy.  In  dilatation, 
digitalis,  combined  with  an  exclusively  milk  diet,  is  invaluable.  By 
it  I  have  often  removed  huge  dropsical  effusions  and  given  great  tem- 
porary relief  I  usually  employ  the  infusion  of  digitalis.  The  effi- 
cacy of  this  drug  varies  greatly  according  to  the  region  where  it  has 
grown.  In  WUrtemberg,  although  giving  smaller  doses  than  I  for- 
merly gave  elsewhere,  I  have  seen  grave  signs  of  poisoning  arise.  I 
generally  prescribe  ten  grains  of  it  to  five  ounces  of  water,  giving 
a  tablespoonful  for  a  dose,  and  do  not  repeat  the  medicine  more  than 
twice. 

In  desperate  cases  only  I  substitute  the  ethereal  tincture  for  the 
infusion,  giving  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  four  times  daily.  Accord- 
ing to  PapiUaudy  arsenic  and  antimony  have  effects  similar  to  that  of 
digitalis,  and  are  valuable  remedies  for  diseases  which  depress  tlie 
power  of  the  heart.  He  prescribes  the  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  arseni- 
ous  acid  daily,  and  recommends  still  more  the  sixtieth  of  a  grain  of 
tisenite  of  antimony  in  pill  twice  a  day. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ATBOPHT  OF  THE  HSABT. 

IhlOLOGT. — Congenital,  or  original  diminutiveness  of  the  heart, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  called  atrophy,  occurs  by  preference 
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in  the  female  sex  (liokUanskyjj  aooompanied  by  retarded  develop 
ment  in  general,  but  especially  of  the  sexual  organs.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  originates. 
Acquired  atrophy  occurs — 

1.  in  general  marasmus,  such  as  is  developed  in  the  course  of  tube^ 
cular  consumption,  cancerous  cachexia,  and  cancerous  suppuratioo,  or 
in  consequence  of  old  age.  Even  attacks  of  acute  disease,  of  loog 
duration,  such  as  protracted  typhus,  may  cause  atrophy  of  the  heart 
We  also  find  that,  although  an  abundant  supply  of  nourishment  is  not 
sufficient,  of  itself  alone,  to  cause  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  to 
grow,  yet  a  scanty  supply,  or  an  abnormal  consumption  of  it^  may  giro 
rise  to  atrophy  of  the  cardiac  muscles,  as  well  as  to  wasting  of  tlie 
muscular  system  at  large. 

2.  The  heart  atrophies  when  exposed  to  unusual  pressure  from 
without,  just  as  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  waste  away  under  con- 
tinued compression  of  shackles  or  bandages.  Atrophy  of  the  hetit 
also  accompanies  extensive  pericardial  effusion,  fibrous  thickening  of 
the  epicardium,  and  may  even  result  horn  large  accumulations  of  hi 
upon  the  organ. 

3.  Contraction  of  the  coronary  arteries  causes  atrophy  of  the  heart, 
by  limiting  the  supply  of  nutritive  fluid. 

Anatomical  Appbabaitces. — ^In  congenital  smallness  of  the  heart, 
the  heart  of  an  adult  may  be  like  that  of  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  with  thin  walls,  small  cavities,  and  delicate  valves  {HokiUmiky). 

Acquired  atrophy  is  almost  always  concentrio— that  is,  the  thinning 
of  the  wall  of  the  organ  is  accompanied  by  contraction  of  its  oairities. 
Another  characteristic  sign,  besides  the  reduction  in  size,  and  by  wliich 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  congenital  smallness,  consists  in  the  dis* 
appearance  of  the  fieit  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  serous  infiltration  of  the 
connective  tissue,  in  which  the  fat  formerly  lay.  The  pericardium  ia 
opaque,  the  white  spedcs,  which  we  so  often  find  in  the  heart  (Sefanen- 
fledce),  are  wrinkled,  and  the  (xxoaary  arteries  remarkably  tortuoua 
The  endocardium  is  also  douded,  the  valves  of  the  veins  awoUea 
The  substance  of  the  heart  is  usually  pale,  and  its  consistence  less 
firm;  in  other  cases,  it  is  hard  and  dark.  JBamberger  very  properly 
calls  to  our  attention  that,  in  many  cases  of  concentric  atrophy  of  the 
heart,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  pericardial  Baa 
This  bears  a  certain  analogy  with  the  collections  of  water  in  the  skull 
in  atrophy  of  the  brain — ^with  hydrocephalus  ex  vacua 

Simple  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  much  more  rare.  Here  the  organ 
is  of  normal  size,  but  its  walls  are  thinned.  Hence  the  nonnal  fm 
can  only  be  the  result  of  dilatation  of  the  cavities,  so  that  this  form 
of  disease  is  allied  to  that  described  in  a  previous  chapter,    lliis  ap 
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plies  still  more  forcibly  to  the  exoentrio  atrophy.  The  latter  almost 
completely  coincides  with  simple  dilatation.  Indeed,  it  would  be  aknost 
impossible  to  decide  whether  tho  walls  have  been  thinned  by  excessive 
distention  alone  (dilatation),  or  whether  atrophy  of  their  elements 
have  contributed  to  their  attenuation  (excentrio  atrophy).  True,  the 
effect  of  the  two  conditions  is  not  quite  the  same^  for,  if  the  walls  of  a 
dilated  heart  be  also  thinned  (as  they  sometimes  are  by  accumulation 
of  ht  about  the  heart,  and  as  is  observed  most  typically  in  the  indu- 
rated thickening  of  the  epicardium  which  remains  after  a  chronic  peri* 
carditis),  we  find  the  propulsive  power  of  the  organ  to  be  much  more 
reduced  than  is  the  case  in  simple  dilatation.  We  have,  finally,  to 
mention  that,  when  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  have  been  reduced 
as  a  result  of  contraction  of  the  left  aimculo-ventriciilar  orifice,  a  most 
daasical  diminution  in  size  and  atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  offcen 
observed. 

Stkftoks  JlKd  Ck>nB8S. — ^According  to  Z/oenneej  congenital  atro- 
phy of  the  heart  is  the  cause  of  frequent  attacks  of  fiunting.  Accord- 
ing to  JSipe,  besides  the  tendency  to  faintness,  the  signs  of  defective 
nutrition  of  the  body,  great  muscular  debility,  palpitation  of  ihe  heart, 
signs  of  ansemia,  and  chlorosis,  are  to  be  found  in  persons  suffering 
from  congenital  smallness  of  the  heart. 

Acquired  cardiac  atrophy  varies  in  its  symptoms,  according  as  it 
farms  a  part  of  a  general  state  of  marasmus,  or  stands  alone,  indepen- 
dent of  poverty  of  blood  or  wasting  of  the  general  S3rstem.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  symptoms  are  not  very  prominent^  In  fact,  in  certain 
cases,  it  can  hardly  be  dedded  whether  the  enfeebled  propulsive  power 
of  the  heart  depend  upon  lack  of  energy  in  its  contraction,  or  upon 
Bitofihj  of  its  muscles.  In  either  case,  the  arteries  are  incompletely 
filled,  and  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  veins.  As,  however,  the  blood 
itself  is  reduced  in  quantity,  there  are  no  signs  of  extreme  venous  en- 
goigement.  Severe  dropsy,  or  well-marked  cyanosis,  is  hardly  ever 
met  with  in  this  form  of  atrophy  of  the  heart.  The  bluish  hue  t>f  the 
Hps,  the  varicosities  upon  the  dieeks  of  old  men,  the  small  effusions 
mto  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the  hands  and  feet,  which  are  usually 
cool  and  slightly  bluish,  are  only  partially  dependent  upon  feeble  pn> 
pulaive  power.  Atrophy  of  the  lungs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  establishment  of  these  symptoms. 

Atrophy  of  the  heart,  arising  in  consequence  of  local  derangements 
of  nutrition,  long-continued  compression  of  the  heart,  or  stricture  of 
the  coronaiy  arteries,  has  a  very  different  character.  In  the  first  place, 
the  patient  often  complains  of  a  distressing  palpitation,  a  symptom 
which,  as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  generally  exists  when  the  heart 
is  unable  to  keep  up  the  circulation  without  very  great  exertion* 
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Moreover,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  emptiQess  of  the  arteries,  the  Tetia 
are  over-filled,  and  the  retardation  of  the  current  of  the  blood  gires  a 
venous  character  to  the  latter,  and  occasions  shortness  of  breath.  Tbe 
patients  may  become  exquisitely  cyanotic^  (xeneral  dropsy  appears, 
and  with  it  there  is  often  great  dyspnoea.  If  the  atrophied  heart  be 
also  dilated,  an  additional  cause  of  engorgement  of  the  veins  and  ink* 
pediment  of  the  circulation  comes  into  play,  and  all  the  symptoms  are 
much  aggravated.  But  the  progress  of  the  malady  is  still  more  rapd 
and  serious  upon  addition  of  a  third  cause — ^&tty  degeneration  of  the 
cardiac  muscles — ^the  effects  of  which  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
first  two,  and  which  usually  accompanies  them.  Such  cases  are  tolen- 
bly  common,  and  when  old  and  feeble  persons  become  blue  and  drop 
sical,  without  having  any  valvular  disease,  it  is  generally  owing  to 
dilatation  and  degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  or  else  to 
extensive  endarteritis  deformans.  An  approximate  diagnosis,  at  least, 
may  be  made  sometimes  by  physical  exploration.  As  long  as  the  pa- 
tient remains  at  rest  the  heart^hock  may  be  very  feeble,  or  quite  im* 
perceptible.  The  pulse  is  remarkably  smalL  In  some  cases,  the  area 
of  cardiac  dulness  has  decreased  with  the  diminution  of  the  heart,  a 
symptom  which  is  only  of  value  when  it  can  be  proved  that  diminatioa 
of  the  heart  has  caused  vicarious  emphysema,  distending  the  langs 
In  other  cases,  instead  of  extension  of  the  lung,  a  large  effusion  into 
the  pericardium  fills  the  vacuum  caused  by  shrinking  of  the  heart,  and 
the  cardiac  dulness  is  normal.  In  other  cases,  in  which  the  lungs  are 
also  reduced  in  size,  the  pericardial  effusion  may  be  so  profuse  as  to 
render  the  cardiac  dulness  abnormally  large.  Hie  same  is  the  case  in 
atrophy  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  with  dilatation  of  its  cavity.  As,  ia 
hyper^phy,  the  heartnsounds  are  stronger  and  louder,  so  in  dAxoflkj 
they  are  either  feebler  or  indistinct,  or  else  they  are  muflSed,  and  some- 
times murmurs  are  audible,  which  depend  upon  the  conditions  yrhkh 
we  have  already  mentioned,  as  causes  of  modification  of  the  sounds  of 
the  heart 

Tbeatmeiit. — ^A  real  treatment  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  out  of 
the  question.  Of  coivse,  all  violent  efforts  must  be  avoided,  rich  food 
be  provided,  and  even  the  moderate  employment  of  wine,  ^'  vinttm  Inr 
ierumj^  may  be  permitted. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

XNDOGABDinS. 

Etiology. — We  entirely  agree  with  Virchow  as  to  the  pathogeny 
of  endocarditis.  He  regards  the  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  a  6eo 
exudation  in  this  disease  as  not  proven  and  even  doubtAiI,  and  ooonts 
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both  this  maladjr  and  the  inflammation  of  the  inner  arterial  tunics, 
from  which  the  so^adled  atheroma  proceeds,  among  the  parmchymor 
tou9  ir\flammation8.  This  term  is  applied  bj  Virchow  to  the  active 
disturbances  of  nutrition  which  are  provoked  hj  an  irritation,  but 
which,  instead  of  producing  an  exudation  between  the  elements  of  the 
tissues,  causes  a  swelling  of  the  normal  elements  themselves,  and  a 
proliferation  of  their  cells.  In  endocarditis  the  inflammation  does  not 
originate  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  endocardium,  but  upon  its  more 
superficial  portions.  They  become  enlaiged,  are  infiltrated  by  a  liquid 
whose  chemical  properties  resemble  that  of  mucin,  that  is,  it  coagu- 
lates into  the  form  of  threads  upon  addition  of  acetic  add.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  vast  formation  of  new  cells  takes  place,  which  immediately 
oiganize  into  connective  tissue.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  cases,  in  the 
fio-called  ulcerative  endocarditis,  that  the  proliferation  of  young  cells 
goes  forward  with  such  activity  that  the  tissue  breaks  down  under 
their  pressure,  producing  a  loss  of  substance,  an  ulceration  of  the 
endocardium. 

The  cause  of  endocarditis  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  seldom  the 
result  of  direct  irritation.  Bamberger  has  only  seen  two  cases  of 
traumatic  origin*  The  firequence  with  which  the  orifices  and  valves  of 
the  heart  suffer  froxa  this  disease  scarcely  leaves  any  doubt  that  endo- 
caxditis,  arising  from  internal  causes,  attacks  those  portions  of  the  endo- 
cardium by  preference  which  are  especially  exposed  to  strain  and  frio- 
tioa  from  the  action  of  the  heart.  Just  as  the  pulmonary  artery,  which, 
though  otherwise  rarely  atheromatous,  if  exposed  to  abnormal  tension 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  is  often  attacked  by  atheroma ; 
and  just  as  the  veins  even  undergo  atheromatous  degeneration  when 
distended  by  a  current  of  blood  frx)m  a  communicating  artery,  so  in  the 
heart,  it  is  the  narrow  places,  the  outlets,  which  are  most  often  dis- 
eased, but  especially  those  portions  of  the  valves  which  strike  against 
one  another  in  closing,  the  auricular  surfaces  of  the  mitral,  and  tricus- 
pid, and  the  convex  £Bkces  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

Whether  primary  idiopathic  endocarditis  ever  occurs,  and  whether 
the  disease  independently  can  attack  a  previously  healthy  person  who 
has  been  exposed  perhaps  to  cold,  may  be  doubted,  yet  it  is  not  impos- 
sible. The  great  frequence  of  valvular  disease,  in  individuals  who  pro- 
fisss  never  to  have  suffered  from  any  acute  sidmess,  makes  it  probable 
that  an  idiopathic  chronic  endocarditis  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  endocarditis  arises  in  the  course  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism  {Bamberger),  and  all  the  more  readily  the  greater  the 
number  of  joints  attacked.  It  is  idle  to  indulge  in  speculations  as  to 
how  this  complication  comes  about,  as  they  cannot  lead  to  any  ser- 
rioeable  explanation.    Although,  however,  acute  articular  rheumatism 
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from  a  gelatinous  to  a  semi-cartilaginous  consistenoe,  and  leads  to  po^ 
manent  thickening  and  rigidit j  of  the  valves,  and  the  retraction  and 
shrinking  of  the  thickened  valves,  in  which  chalky  masses  often  fonn, 
are  much  the  most  common  causes  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
When  the  vegetations  grow  old,  calcification  may  also  take  place  in 
them,  so  that  irregular  lobulated  masses,  of  stony  hardness,  cover  iht 
shapeless  valves.  While  the  anatomical  alterations  hitherto  described 
are  the  most  common  results  of  endocarditis,  there  may  appear  as  less 
usual  accompaniments  of  the  disease — 

1.  Laceration  of  the  endocardium.  This  may  readily  be  acooonted 
for,  firom  the  relaxation  and  softening  which  the  endocardium  under- 
goes. It  is  the  chordsB  tendinese  which  give  way  with  the  greatest 
frequence ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  proper  tension  of  the  tiItc 
during  systole  must  then  be  materially  interfered  with.  In  other 
cases  the  valve  itself  tears;  in  others,  one  surface  of  a  valve  alone  is 
torn ;  the  blood  which  penetrates  through  the  rent,  causing  the  oppo* 
site  surface  of  the  endocardium  to  bulge  in  the  form  of  a  sac,  consti- 
tuting an  aneurism  of  the  valve.  It  is  rare  for  the  endocardium  to  give 
way  at  any  pomt  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart — although,  should 
this  happen  (but  only  in  such  a  case),  it  may  be  possible  for  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart-wall  to  take  part  in  the  inflammation — ^for  the  blood 
to  force  its  way  into  the  rupture,  and  more  or  less  to  tear  asund^  the 
cardiac  muscles,  so  as  to  produce  an  acute  aneurism  of  the  hearij  a 
rounded,  circumscribed  sac,  seated  upon  the  wall  of  the  hearty  as  an 
appendage,  bounded  at  its  entrance  by  torn  and  ragged  endocardiom, 
its  wall  consisting  of  the  forcibly  separated  fibres  of  the  muscular  6u1> 
stance  of  the  organ. 

2.  The  adhesions  of  the  chordss  tendineae,  and  of  the  edges  of  the 
valves  either  to  one  another  or  to  the  wall  of  the  heart,  to  whidi  en- 
docarditis sometimes  gives  rise,  are  of  quite  as  much  importance,  and 
produce  consequences  quite  as  grave,  as  do  the  lacerations ;  for,  hj 
adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the  valves,  or  of  the  chordas  tendinea  to 
one  another,  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  becomes  veiy  much  con- 
tracted ;  and,  by  adhesion  of  the  valves  or  chord®  tendiness  with  the 
heart-wall,  closure  of  the  mitral  orifice  during  systole  of  the  ventri- 
cle is  rendered  impracticable.  We  shall  discuss  this  subject  more  fully 
while  treating  of  valvular  disease.  If  we  reflect  that  the  heart  is  in 
constant  action,  and  that  during  the  formation  of  these  adhesions  the 
parts  must  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  alternate  contact  and  sep 
aration,  the  formation  of  these  adhesions  will  appear  more  difficult  to 
account  for  than  any  other  anatomical  change  whidi  oocun  in  endo* 
oaiditis. 

In  ulcerative  endocarditis  tiiere  are  irregularly-shaped,  abruptly 
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defined  losses  of  substance  in  the  endocardium,  which,  immediately 
around  the  uloeri  is  swollen  and  thickened.  The  floor  of  the  ulcer 
is  formed  by  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  which  is  infiltrated 
with  pus. 

Endocarditis  is  accompanied  by  myocarditis,  that  is  to  say,  the  car- 
diac muscles  take  part  in  the  inflammation  with  far  greater  firequence 
than  was  formerly  supposed.  At  other  times,  the  inner  layers  of  the 
cardiao  wall  which  lie  next  to  the  inflamed  endocardium  become  the 
seat  of  infiltration,  which  fully  explains  why  the  cardiac  wall  loses 
its  tone,  and  why  endocarditis  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  dilatation  of  the 
heart. 

The  fibrinous  deposits,  which  almost  alMrays  cover  the  vegetations 
up(m  the  valves,  may,  if  broken  loose  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  occa- 
sion disorder  of  a  different  kind ;  and  baneful  as  the  ulterior  effects  of 
endocarditis  aro  upon  the  system,  yet  almost  the  only  source  of  dan* 
ger,  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  consists  in  the  liability  of  these 
little  coagula  (emboli)  to  wash  away.  Should  any  of  them  be  broken 
off  by  the  current  and  borne  into  the  circulation,  luemorrhagic  infarction 
and  metastatic  abscess  will  be  the  result  We  have  discussed  the  par 
thogeny  of  these  processes  in  detail,  while  treating  of  metastasis  into  the 
lung.  Here,  however,  it  is  not  the  lungs  in  which  the  infgux^ons  arise, 
but,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  embolus  gets  into  the  artery  of  the 
spleen,  blocks  up  some  one  of  its  minuter  branches,  and,  a  wedge- 
shaped  spot,  with  the  apex  pointing  inward  and  the  base  outward,  is 
established,  which  is  at  first  of  a  blackish  red,  afterward  assumes  a 
yellow  hue,  and  passes  into  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration. 

We  sometimes  see  spots  of  this  kind  in  the  kidney;  but  they  are 
fiur  more  rare  than  hsemorrhagio  in&rotion  of  the  spleen,  which  is  met 
with  p<y9t  mortem,  with  extraordinary  firequence.  In  the  liver  they 
are  still  less  common,  and,  as  we  have  just  observed,  they  are  rarest 
of  all  in  the  lungs.  In  the  two  latter  organs  indeed,  one  could  hardly 
conceive  of  the  occurrence  of  inforction,  unless  a  branch  of  the  hepatic 
artery  or  bronchial  artery,  but  not  of  the  portal  vein  or  pidmonary 
artery,  were  to  be  obstructed. 

lliat  abscesses,  instead  of  inflEut^on,  should  be  so  rarely  found  in 
endocarditis,  is  explained  from  what  we  have  said  already  upon  the 
pathogeny  of  metastaaia  The  embolus  which  here  obstructs  the 
artery  does  not  come  firom  a  collection  of  putrefying  material,  as 
emboli  of  the  lungs  so  often  do,  but  consists  of  coagulated  fibrin,  a 
&ct  which  is  unfieivorable  for  the  conversion  of  the  infarction  into  an 


Should  a  somewhat  large  fibrinous  clot  pass  into  one  of  the  caro- 
tids, or  vertebral  arteries,  then,  accordingly  as  the  artery  of  the  brain  is 
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totallj  or  paitiall J  ooduded,  it  causes  the  fonnation  of  haBmotiliagio 
fod  (capillaiy  apoplexy)  with  their  oonsequenoes,  or  else  gives  xue  to 
partial  anaemia,  and  consequent  necrosis  of  the  anaemic  portion  of  the 
brain  (yellow  softening).  Indeed,  occlusion  of  the  greater  yeflselfl  of 
the  extremities,  by  a  laxge  embolus,  may  even  oocasicm  spontaneous 
gangrene  of  the  toes. 

We  are  entirely  imauthoiized,  by  the  occurrence  of  metastasis,  to 
infer  that  perforation  of  an  exudation  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
endocardium  to  its  £ree  sur&ce  has  taken  place,  as  the  ooagulaentiidj 
suffice  to  account  for  the  qnnptoma.  Nor  are  we  warranted  in  dia^ 
nosing  a  septicaemia,  from  the  appearance  in  an  endocarditis  of  signs 
suggestive  of  septic  poisoning,  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
exudation  which  might  make  its  way  to  the  free  surface  of  the  endo- 
cardium could  be  a  septic  one,  or  coidd  infect  the  blood. 

Symptoms  and  Covbsb. — ^When  endocarditis  supervenes  upon  an 
attack  of  acute  inflammatory  rheumatism  (and,  as  stated  above,  this  is 
by  far  its  most  common  commencement),  there  are  often  no  subjecti?e 
symptoms  to  warn  the  patient  of  the  new  enemy  which  is  stealing 
upon  him,  and  who  frequently  does  not  declare  himself  in  all  hismalii^ 
nance  for  weeks,  months,  nay,  for  years  afterward.  If  we  ask  a  patient, 
with  valvular  disease,  whether  he  has  ever  had  articular  rheumatism, 
he  often  answers  in  the  affirmative ;  if^  however,  we  ask  him  whether 
during  his  attack  he  has  ever  suffered  from  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  or  from  oppression  or  palpitation,  he  almost  always  will  deny 
it.  It  is  not  very  different  if  we  watch  the  patient  ourselves.  Gen- 
erally he  does  not  complain,  even  when  we  make  special  inqoiiy  as  to 
the  existence  of  this  kind  of  trouble ;  and  we  must  depend  for  our 
diagnosis  upon  phjrsical  examination  alone. 

In  other  instances,  however,  functional  disturbance,  more  or  less  dia* 
tinct  in  character,  certainly  does  arise.  Pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  how* 
ever,  never  appears  to  proceed  from  simple,  uncomplicated  eQdooa^ 
ditis,  even  although  we  make  pressiue  upon  the  thorax  or  epigastriuia 
In  a  few,  but  very  rare  instances,  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  inGfeases 
with  the  commencement  of  the  endocarditis,  and  may  even  become 
extremely  great.  We  shall  not  lose  ourselves  in  q>eoulations  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  augmented  frequence  of  the  hearths  action,  which  is 
sometimes  enormous,  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  decide  whether  it  be  due 
to  sympathy  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  heart,  or  to  initatioa  of 
the  ganglia  seated  in  its  walls,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  announr 
cing  the  fact.  It  is  at  least  equally  hypothetical  to  assume  that  there 
is  an  ulcerative  form  of  the  disease  in  the  cases  of  endooarditia  maiked 
by  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 

As  increased  frequence  of  the  heart  and  pulse-stroke  often  ooex* 
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mt  with  a  reduction  of  the  energy  of  the  heart,  which  may  fairlj  be  at* 
tribnted  to  its  infiltration  with  serum,  the  pulse  is  frequently  sniiall,  and 
the  fever  assumes  the  character  of  extreme  adynamy,  so  that  it  be- 
comes liable  to  be  mistaken  for  other  asthenic  fevers,  typhus,  eta 
The  statement  that  an  unobserved  endocarditis  is  the  source  of  many 
fevers  spoken  of  as  nervous,  febris  simplex,  versatilis,  torpida,  putrida« 
eta,  is  an  exaggeration,  as  the  disease  seldom  takes  the  latter  form. 
When  endocarditis  is  attended  by  metastasis,  especially  metastasis  to 
the  spleen,  the  fever  becomes  aggravated,  and  rigors  occur,  but  the 
presence  of  septiceemia  cannot  be  inferred  horn  such  symptoms  alone, 
since  both  of  them  arise  (although  they  are  not  constant)  when 
metastases  form  in  the  spleen,  from  the  detachment  of  clots,  or  frag- 
ments of  the  valves,  in  cases  of  longstanding  valvular  disease,  where 
septicsmia  is  out  of  the  question. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  a  more  common  symptom  than  excite- 
ment of  the  pulse.  The  reason  for  this  is  at  once  dear,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  always  embarrassed  by  infiltra- 
tion of  its  muscular  substance,  and  that  palpitation  is  usually  comr 
plained  of  the  most  when  the  performance  of  its  function  has  become 
laborious,  as  well  as  excessive,  and  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  the 
abnormally  vigorous  action  of  the  hypertrophied  heart  This  serous 
infiltration  of  the  cardiac  musdes,  which  sometimes  arises  in  endocar- 
ditis, and  the  consequent  debility  and  imperfect  action  of  the  heart, 
also  account  for  the  dyspnoea  which  accompanies  the  palpitation. 

In  the  chapter  upon  hypersemia  of  the  lung,  we  have  explained 
why  these  symptoms  are  attended  by  passive  hypeneauBL.  If  insuffi- 
denoe  of  the  mitral  actually  be  established  while  the  endocarditis  is 
still  in  progress,  if  blood  be  regurgitated  into  the  auride  during  the 
sjstole  of  the  ventride,  the  venous  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  the 
dyspncea  are  all  the  more  severe. 

fVom  what  we  have  said  regarding  the  symptoms  of  endocarditis, 
especially  from  the  fiict  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  there  is  abso 
lotdy  no  disturbance  of  the  functions,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that 
the  malady  seldom  runs  its  course  in  a  well-defined  manner,  like  in- 
flammation of  other  important  organs.  Neither  does  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  often  admit  of  detection,  nor  can  its  progress  often 
be  foQowed  up,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  can  we  well  fix  the  x)oint  where 
endocarditis  ceases,  and  that  malady  begins  which  we  call  valvular 
disease.  Disease  of  the  valves  is  indisputably  the  most  common 
sequel  of  endocarditis,  the  valves  either  remaining  thickened,  and 
afterward  shrinking,  ot  the  chordsD  tendineas  and  edges  of  the  valves 
■dhering,  or  rupture  of  one  or  other  of  these  parts  occurring.  As  re- 
traction of  the  thickened  valves  commences  gradually,  and  progresses 
88 
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dowlj,  and  as  adhesions  of  the  valve-tips  and  chords  tendinete  ixAy 
take  plaoe  bjr  degrees,  it  may  happen  that,  immediately  after  an  attack 
of  endocarditis,  there  may  be  no  perceptible  defect  of  the  valve ;  jet 
valvular  disease  may  become  apparent  after  the  lapse  of  some  months. 
lij  however,  the  chordas  tendinesB  suffer  rupture,  or  if  an  orifice  be 
blocked  up  by  vegetations,  the  transition  firom  endocarditis  into  tbI* 
vular  disease  is  immediate.  In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  shown  bow 
endocarditis  may  cause  dilatation,  and  afterward  lead  to  hypertropbj 
of  the  heart 

The  usual  termination  of  endocarditis  is  death  from  disease  of  the 
valves,  which  is  almost  always  its  sequel ;  but  this  £atal  result  does 
not  generally  ensue  until  years  have  elapsed,  and  it  is  rare  for  a 
patient  to  die  suddenly  of  endocarditis  alone.  Such  a  termination 
hardly  ever  takes  place  in  the  form  of  disease,  which  complicates  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  It  is  somewhat  more  common  in  the  variety 
which  accompanies  Bright's  disease,  or  the  infectious  maladies,  and 
here  it  usually  is  difficult  to  determine  what  part  in  the  fatal  issue  the 
original  disease  has  played,  and  what  the  complication.  Palsy  of  the 
heart,  engorgement  of  the  lungs  with  consequent  oedema,  in  veiy  xare  ' 
instances  exhaustion  through  fever,  symptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
of  metastasis  into  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  liver,  even  gangrene  of  the 
toes,  are  symptoms  with  which  death  may  then  take  place.  Beoovei; 
fix>m  endocarditis  may  occur  often  enough  if  the  valves  be  spared  by 
the  inflammation.  White,  thickened,  and  opaque  spots,  upon  the 
interior  of  the  wall  of  the  heart,  are  often  found  post  mortem^  without 
having  produced  any  symptoms  during  life.  Even  inflammation  of  the 
valves  may  terminate  in  recovery,  if  the  thickening,  which  probably 
alwajTS  remains,  does  not  derange  their  function.  Experience  does 
not  show  this  termination  to  be  common.  Although  the  valves  may 
act  normally  at  first,  yet  they  are  afterward  liable  to  become  the  seat 
of  fresh  irritation,  until,  at  last,  deformities  arise  capable  of  derangiog 
their  function. 

We  have  hitherto  described  endocarditis  such  as  complicates  xhen- 
matism  of  the  joints.  The  functional  symptoms,  the  progress,  and  the 
consequences  of  an  endocarditis  whidi  complicates  an  existing  disease 
of  the  valves  present  no  new  feature  to  the  picture.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  that  form  of  the  malady  which  complicates  acute  infectious 
diseases.  Here  the  symptoms  of  the  main  affection  mask  those  of  the 
complication  so  fiilly,  that  an  exact  clinical  descriptioii  of  them  can 
scarcely  be  given;  in  particular,  the  deliriiun,  stupor,  albuminuria, 
jaundice,  etc.,  which  certainly  are  very  common  aooompaniments  of 
this  form  of  endocarditis,  do  not  depend  upon  the  endocardial  disoider 
for  their  cause,  but  rather  are  a  result  of  the  infection  of  the  blood  and 
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of  the  intense  fever  arising  £rom  such  infection.  Physical  examination 
alone  can  give  us  the  required  information,  and  it  should  never  be  neg- 
lected, though  no  special  signs  demand  such  investigation.  With 
regard  to  the  origin  and  course  of  endocarditis  complicating  chronic 
Bright^s  disease,  as  this  form  too  usually  presents  no  subjective  symp- 
toms, it  is  overlooked  in  most  cases  if  physical  exploration  be  neg- 
lected. 

JPhyHccU  Signs* — ^The  impulse  of  the  heart  in  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  is  almost  always  stronger  and  more  extended  than 
natoraL  The  smallness  and  softness  of  the  pulse,  when  the  muscles 
of  the  heart  are  infiltrated  with  serum  and  contract  feebly,  in  spite  of 
their  furious  action,  bear  striking  contrast  to  the  above.  The  cardiac 
duluess  is  nonnal  at  first;  but,  after  a  few  days  (Skoda)^  the  outflow 
firom  the  pulmonary  veins  may  be  so  much  embarrassed  that  the 
blood  accumulates  in  the  left  auricle,  and  the  obstruction  extends 
through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  into  the  right  heart  The  right 
heart  is  imperfectly  emptied,  and  soon  becomes  dilated  by  the  blood 
entering  firom  the  vena  cava.  Hence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
dulness  is  rendered  abnormally  broad.  If  the  tissue  of  the  valves  be- 
come softened,  and  the  valves  themselves  thickened  by  the  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  heart-sounds  must  also  undergo  modifi- 
cation* It  is  impossible  for  the  softened  and  thickened  valve  ta 
vibrate,  like  the  hard  and  delicate  valve.  As  the  first  soimd  of  the 
heart  in  the  left  ventricle  proceeds  fix>m  vibration  of  the  mitral,  the 
Bubetitntion  of  an  abnormal  murmur  at  the  apex  for  the  first  cardiac 
sound  is  the  most  frequent  and  important  sign  of  endocarditis,  which 
usually  has  its  seat  in  the  left  heart  Besides,  the  thickening  of  the 
delicate  web  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mitral  prevents  it  frx>m  unfold- 
ing freely,  and  keeps  the  softened  chord®  tendineao  firom  completely 
fixing  the  valve,  which,  if  the  chordso  tendineas  be  broken,  may  even 
be  folded  backward  toward  the  auricle  during  the  systole  of  the  ven- 
tricle. All  these  forces  combine  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  valve 
to  perform  its  fimction  during  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  to  prevent 
regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  auricle.  That  condition,  where  the 
valve  loses  the  power  of  acting  as  a  valve,  is  called  ^^insuffi- 
cieneeJ^  If^  however,  the  valve  be  but  partially  fixed,  if  part  of  it 
be  finee  to  flap  in  either  direction,  if  some  of  the  blood  pressing  againsi 
it  be  opposed  by  a  portion  only  of  its  lower  surface,  while  the  rest, 
flowing  back  into  the  auricle,  bathes  its  upper  fiice,  the  vibrations  of 
the  mitral  become  entirely  abnormal  and  irregular,  and  give  rise  to 
another  murmur,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  first  sound  of  the  left 
ventricle.  We  have  seen  that  the  second  sound  that  we  hear  at  the 
apex  is,  under  normal  conditions,  produced  by  vibration  of  the  semi' 
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lunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  whence  it  is  conducted  to  the  apex.  In  the 
normal  heart,  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  ventricle  is  unaccompanied 
by  any  muimur  or  other  sound.  If,  however,  in  endocarditis,  the 
auricular  face  of  the  mitral-valve  be  studded  with  warty  excreaoenoes, 
and  if  the  blood  have  to  flow  over  a  rugged  surface  instead  of  a  smooth 
one,  friction  of  the  blood-stream  produces  a  murmur  which  is  audible 
at  the  apex  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle.  The  second  tone, 
propagated  from  the  aorta,  may  also  be  heard  with  it,  or  the  latter 
may  be  drowned  by  the  intensity  of  the  new  murmur,  and  thus  be  im- 
perceptible. The  larger  the  excrescences,  and  the  more  they  encroach 
upon  the  orifice,  so  much  the  more  intense  is  the  friction  of  the  Uood, 
and  so  much  the  louder  the  murmur.  In  the  extremely  rare  cases  in 
which  the  right  ventricle  is  the  seat  of  endocarditis,  similar  symptoms 
may  be  made  out  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stemimi,  where  we  listen  to 
the  sounds  of  the  tricuspid.  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  diagnosis  here,  as  the  right  ventricle  is  hardly  ever  the 
sole  seat  of  disease,  and  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish 
whether  the  sounds  were  conducted  from  elsewhere  or  actually  origi- 
nated at  the  tricuspid.  The  sounds  of  the  aorta  are  usually  pure,  as  its 
valves  are  far  more  seldom  attacked  by  endocarditis.  Should  it  occor, 
however,  should  warty  growths  form  upon  the  lower  sides  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves,  a  miumur,  produced  by  friction  of  the  blood  upon  these 
asperities,  arises  during  systole  of  the  ventricle,  whidi  is  best  heard  at 
the  root  of  the  aorta — ^L  e.,  at  the  sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  second 
intercostal  space,  and  which  is  conducted  hence  along  the  carotids.  It 
is  much  less  common  to  hear  a  diastolic  murmur  at  this  point  than  a 
systolic  one. 

We  hear  normal  heart-sounds  at  the  pulmonary  artery  almost 
always,  as  the  disease  hardly  ever  extends  as  far  as  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  often  hear  a  remarkably  loud  and  sharp  accentuation 
of  the  second  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  a  sign  of  im* 
portance.  The  fuller  the  pulmonary  arteiy  becomeS|  so  much  the 
stronger  does  the  shock  grow  which  its  semilunar  valves  must  sustain 
during  diastole.  Now,  as  an  acute  insuffidence  of  the  mitral  develops 
in  the  majority  of  cases  of  endocarditis,  the  pulmonary  arteiy  must 
lufler  distention  and  its  second  sound  must  become  intensified. 

Diagnosis. — Endocarditis  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  rheuma* 
tism  is  often  overlooked,  and  quite  as  often  its  presence  is  diagnosti* 
cated  where  it  does  not  exist.  In  order  to  avoid  the  former  error, 
never  fail  to  auscult  all  patients  with  acute  articular  rheumatism  daily, 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  complaint  or  constitutional  disturbance. 
That  you  may  not  rush  from  Scylla  into  Charybdis,  however,  beware 
how  you  declare  an  endocarditis  upon  the  mere  oocuxrenoe  of  a  blow 
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fflg  sound,  audible  at  the  apex.  The  symptom  may,  indeed,  be  due  to 
thickening  of  the  valve  by  inflammation,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
dependent  upon  mere  abnonnal  tendon  of  a  healthy  valve,  caused  by 
riolenoe  of  fever  or  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  Neither  condition 
can  be  determined  from  the  quality  of  the  murmur,  and  diagnosis  re- 
mains a  matter  of  doubt  imtil  the  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  overloading  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  lateral  extension  of 
cardiac  dulness  and  intensification  of  tiie  second  pulmonary  sound, 
supervene  upon  the  murmur. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  still  more  difficult  between  a  recent 
endocarditis  complicating  articular  rheinnatism  and  an  old  valvular  de- 
rangement, which  happens  to  preexist,  especially  insuffidence  of  the 
mitraL  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare.  There  are  few  maladies 
whidi  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  relapse  as  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism; indeed,  we  meet  with  sufferers  who  have  had  attacks  of  it,  of 
more  or  less  severity,  every  year  since  its  first  onslaught.  If  we  have 
not  previously  seen  or  examined  them,  and  if  upon  some  firesh  relapse 
we  hear  a  systolic  blowing  at  the  apex,  the  cardiac  dulness  extending 
laterally,  and  the  second  pulmonary  tone  being  sharply  accented,  we 
must  remain  in  doubt,  unless  the  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle have  attained  sudi  a  height  as  caimot  be  ascribed  to  acute  in- 
suffidence. In  other  cases  we  may  perhaps  ascertain  if,  after  any  of 
bis  previous  illnesses,  the  patient  have  remained  short  of  breath,  etc. 

Pbogkosis. — ^Rarely  as  life  is  threatened  by  endocarditis  itself,  the 
prognosis  of  this  malady  as  to  complete  recovery  is  bad.  Indeed,  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  recognized,  it  almost  always  leaves 
derangements  behind  it,  which  sooner  or  later  imperil  life.  Endocar- 
ditis, which  attacks  the  wall  of  the  hearty  is,  no  doubt,  fieur  less  dan- 
gerous ;  but  it  occurs  rarely,  and,  moreover,  is  quite  imrecognizable. 

Symptoms  which  would  lead  us  to  fear  an  unfavorable  termination 
to  this  disease  are  those  which  indicate  considerable  implication  of  the 
mnsde  of  the  heart  in  the  inflammation,  such  as  an  extremely  frequent 
pulse  with  scanty  filling  of  the  arteries.  Rigors  are  quite  as  ominous, 
ndeed  more  so,  as  well  as  acute  swelling  of  the  spleen,  or  pain  in  that 
region,  vomiting,  or  the  appearance  of  blood  or  albumen  in  the  urine, 
or  symptoms  of  hemiplegia,  in  short,  the  signs  of  metastasis. 

Trsatmsnt. — ^The  indication  as  to  cause  in  treatment  of  endocar- 
ditis cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  met.  A  genetic  connection  undoubtedly  ex- 
ists between  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  this  disease,  whether  the 
fimner  merely  predispose  to  the  latter,  or  whether  the  alliance  be  still 
more  intimate.  Great,  however,  as  is  the  number  of  remedies  and 
modes  of  cure  recommended  for  rheumatism,  it  is  only  equalled  by 
their  untrustworthiness.    We  are  no  less  helpless  against  the  morbus 
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Brigbtii,  the  acute  exanthemata,  and  the  other  infectious  maladies, 
which  give  rise  to  endocarditis,  or,  at  least,  predispose  towaxd  it 
With  regard  to  the  indications  from  the  disease  and  the  antiphlo- 
gistic apparatus,  we  have  already  and  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  *'antiphlogistics,"  and,  above  all,  venesection, 
often  as  they  are  employed  in  inflammation,  have  no  right  to  the  name: 
But,  in  spite  of  contrary  assertions  on  the  part  of  French  and  English 
physicians,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  affection  in  which  the  practioe  of 
bleeding  without  special  occasion,  as  well  as  the  employment  of 
calomel  and  '^  blue  ointment  to  reduce  the  plastidiy  of  the  blood,"  is 
so  dangerous  as  in  endocarditis;  and  we  must  entu!ely  agree  with 
Bamberger^  when  he  states  his  belief  that  most  patients,  who  die 
during  an  attack  of  this  malady,  have  perished  less  from  the  disease 
than  from  the  treatment. 

Even  local  blood-letting  should  only  be  resorted  to  where  there  is 
pain  about  the  heart,  and  here  we  generally  have  to  do  with  oomplica* 
tions.  With  regard  to  cold,  which  we  have  employed  against  inflam> 
mation  of  internal  organs  as  freely  as  it  has  been  used  in  inflammation 
of  external  parts,  we  do  not  apply  it  in  these  cases,  unless  especially 
demanded  by  extreme  excitement  of  the  heart's  action,  inasmucb  as, 
according  to  our  experience,  even  when  applied  upon  inflamed  joints  in 
rheumatism,  it  has  but  trifling  palHative  effect.  Indeed,  althoqgfa 
many  cases  of  endocarditis,  which  used  formerly  to  escape  diagnosis, 
are  now  recognized  through  pleximeter  and  stethoscope,  yet  their 
treatment  is  no  more  sucoessfrd  than  before ;  nay,  if  the  physician  find 
the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  endocarditis  an  occasion  for  meddle- 
some treatment,  it  were  better  for  the  patient  had  the  doctor  never 
learned  auscultation. 

The  indication  as  to  symptoms  calls  for  venesection  in  cases  where* 
in  overcharge  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  imperils  Ufe  by  threatening 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  demands  prompt  relief  by  diminution  of  the 
volume  of  the  blood.  A  great  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  signs  of 
feebleness  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  cyanosis,  eta,  indicate  the  exhi* 
bition  of  digitalis.  Should  palsy  of  the  heart  threaten,  stimulants 
must  be  used. 

CHAPTER  V. 

MTOOABDITIS. 

Etiology. — Myocarditis  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  muaco* 
iar  fibres  of  the  heart,  whereby  they  are  softened,  become  flabby,  and 
finally  disintegrate.  This  destructive  process  is  aooompanied  by  pro* 
liferation  of  the  perimysiimi ;  the  gaps  formed  by  absoiption  of  the 
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primitiye  fasciculi  are  filled  up  bj  oonnective  tissue,  and  thus  a  scar  is 
fonned  in  the  heart-wall ;  or  else  the  perimysium  breaks  down  simul- 
taneously  with  the  muscular  fibiillse,  and  a  mass  of  dehris  collects  in 
the  substance  of  the  walL    This  is  called  an  abscess  of  the  heart. 

Mjocaiditis  is  not  a  rare  affection,  and  we  find  post-mortem  signs 
of  its  former  existence  in  manj  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
resulting  firom  endocarditis.  Lideed,  the  etiology  of  myocarditis  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  identical  with  that  of  endocuditis,  acute  articular 
iheumatism  acting  most  frequently  as  the  cause  in  either  disease. 
Myocarditis,  thus  excited,  usually  appears  in  the  form  of  mere  drcum- 
Bcribed  spots,  which  terminate  in  scar-like  alterations  of  a  portion  of  the 
cardiacwall;  but  in  more  rare  instances  it  may  result  either  in  extensive 
degeneration,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  chronic  aneurism  of  the  heart, 
or  else  may  produce  cardiac  absces&  In  most  cases  we  may  regard 
myocarcUtis  accompanying  acute  rheumatism  as  an  extension  of  a  con- 
comitant endo-  or  pericarditis.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  disease 
runs  a  more  independent  course,  is  more  extensive  than  any  attendant 
endo-  or  pericarditis,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  then  be  considered  as  de- 
pending upon  the  inflammation  of  the  heart's  substance. 

Chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  particularly  valvular  disease,  leads  to 
myocarditis,  and  to  formation  of  scars  in  the  heart  quite  as  often  as 
to  endocarditis. 

Emboli,  proceeding  firom  gangrenous  lungs,  not  unfrequently  enter 
the  coronaiy  arteries  of  the  heart,  and  we  then  see  numerous  abscesses 
in  its  wall,  as  well  as  abscesses  in  many  other  organs  of  the  aortic 
circulation. 

SeptJoemia,  protracted  typhus,  tedious  and  malignant  scarlatina, 
even  though  the  occurrence  of  embolism  be  not  proved,  nay,  though  it 
be  very  unlikely,  may  also  give  rise  to  abscess  of  the  heart  The 
pathogeny  of  such  abscesses  is  obscure. 

In  the  second  volume  we  shall  treat  of  syphilitio  myocarditis,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  syphilis  in  generaL  Traumatic  myocarditis,  like 
traumatic  endocarditis,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  rarities. 

Akatomical  Appeabances. — ^The  seat  of  myocarditis  is  almost  ex- 
clusively the  left  ventricle,  especially  the  apex ;  but  quite  as  fi^uently 
(aoo(»ding  to  JHttrich)  it  occurs  in  the  septum  just  below  the  aorta. 
The  papillary  muscles,  however,  are  often  affected  by  the  disease, 
which  fiust  is  of  importance  to  the  pathogeny  of  deformity  of  the  valves. 

At  thei  outset  of  the  malady,  the  muscular  substance  appears  of  a 
dark  bluLsh-red  hue.  Soon,  however,  the  injection  disappears,  and  dis^ 
coloration  of  the  muscular  fibre  arises,  the  diseased  place  becoming  of 
a  grayish  color  and  softened.  Under  the  microscope,  after  the  trans* 
verse  and  longitudinal  strias  have  disappeared,  we  see  the  fibrillas 
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broken  down  into  a  finelj-granular  detritus,  with  a  few  £Eit-gIobule& 
We  can  rarelj  get  opportunit j  to  observe  myocarditis  in  tliis  stage. 
Much  more  commonly  we  find  its  results,  in  the  form  of  irregular,  XBini* 
fying  collections,  vaiying  in  size,  of  a  reddish-white  or  white  color,  and 
of  a  scar-like  density,  scattered  through  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart  Sometimes  this  indurated  tissue  is  spread  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  heart-wall,  and  forms  its  sole  component.  Here  the  degeDe^ 
ated  wall  may  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood;  a  protrusion  may 
form,  and  a  true  aneurism  of  the  heart  result,  which  is  to  be  diatixh 
guished  as  chronic  cardiac  aneurism  from  that  form  described  as  aeuie 
cardiac  aneurism^  in  treating  of  endocarditis.  Such  sacs  may  attain 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  even  that  of  a  hen's  egg^  or  larger*  The 
scar-like  walls  usually  grow  thin  from  distention;  they  sometiines 
ossify,  and  quite  often  their  cavity  contains  masses  of  stratified  fibrin, 
such  as  we  find  in  aneurism  of  arteries.  The  entire  heart  is  generally 
dilated  as  well  as  the  aneurism,  and,  even  when  there  is  no  aneurisnud 
pouch,  numerous  scars  in  the  heart-wall  will  cause  dilatation  of  the 
cxgan.  On  the  other  hand,  laige  scars  in  particular  situations,  as  at 
the  approach  to  the  aorta,  may  cause  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the 
heart  (JDHtricKs  true  cardiac  stricture). 

When  endocarditis  terminates  in  abscess,  discoloration  and  soften- 
ing prevails  more  and  more  in  the  muscle,  until  at  last  a  collection  of 
yellow,  purulent  liquid,  surrounded  by  softened  and  discolored  muscu- 
lar substance,  is  formed.  Such  an  abscess  rarely  becomes  incapsolated 
and  dries  up ;  perforation  nearly  always  takes  place,  unless  death  occur 
beforehand.  If  the  perforation  be  into  the  pericardium,  pericarditis 
follows;  if  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  the  debris  of  its  broken-down 
tissue  passes  into  the  circulation,  and  numerous  metastases  are  often 
the  consequence.  The  insertion  of  an  aortic  valve  may  be  torn  away 
by  the  inward  pointing  of  an  abscess ;  or  communication  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart  may  be  set  up ;  even  the  entire  cardiac  wall 
may  suffer  rupture.  Tearing  up  of  the  muscular  structure  id  the 
heart  by  infiltration  of  the  blood,  which  we  have  described  in  a  pre» 
vious  chapter  as  acute  cardiac  aneurism,  may,  of  course,  occur  with 
equal  or  even  greater  ease  in  consequence  of  the  pointing  of  such  an 
abscess  to  the  interior. 

Sykftoms  and  Course. — ^Myocarditis  is  but  seldom  diagnosticated 
with  certainty  during  life.  As  a  mild  form  of  the  disease  complicatea 
almost  every  case  of  endocarditis,  we  seem  warranted  in  the  inference 
that  the  substance  of  the  heart  is  more  seriously  inflamed  when  the 
region  around  it  appears  unduly  sensitive  (which  it  never  is  in  pure  esi> 
docarditis),  still  more  so  if  there  be  great  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  if 
the  pulse  grow  small,  or,  above  all,  if  the  hearths  action  become  in^ 
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olar.  Even  then,  however,  our  opinion  will  only  amount  to  u  some- 
what vague  suspicion.  Diagnosis  of  myocarditis  grows  more  sure,  but 
not  certain,  when  symptoms  appear  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism 
which  suggest  diseases  of  the  heart,  while  physical  examination  affords 
negatiYe  evidence  of  endo-  or  pericarditis.  If,  now,  rigors  should  set 
in,  or  swelling  of  the  spleen,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  vomit- 
ing, or  pain  in  the  regicm  of  the  kidneys,  with  the  presence  of  albumen 
and  blood  in  the  urine;  in  shorty  if  metastases  be  established,  the  diag- 
nosis becomes  tolerably  certain :  but  such  cases  are  not  common. 

If  cicatrices  have  formed  at  numerous  points  in  the  heart,  and  if 
the  heart  be  dilated  in  consequence,  symptoms  of  dilatation  appear, 
such  as  we  have  already  described,  only  they  are  more  severe ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  in  most  cases,  what  parts  the  dilatation  and  de- 
generation respectively  play  in  retarding  the  circulation  and  overload- 
ing the  venous  system,  llius,  in  the  diagnosis  of  mitral  insufficience, 
we  may  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  induced  by  de- 
generation of  the  papillary  muscles.  Extensive  scar-like  degeneration 
of  the  heart-wall,  as  well  as  true  cardiac  stenosis  of  Dittrich  and 
duonic  cardiac  aneurism,  causes  symptoms  of  extremely  depressed  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  The  beat  is  scarcely  perceptible,  iiie  arterial  pulse 
is  extremely  small  and  weak  as  well  as  very  irregular  and  intermittent. 
Extreme  cyanosis  and  general  dropsy  accompany  these  symptoms.  If 
called  upon  for  a  diagnosis  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  after  exclusion  of 
valvular  deformity  as  a  cause  of  the  derangement  of  circulation,  we 
must  count  diffuse  cicatricial  formation  as  one  of  the  alterations  of 
structure  capable  of  producing  the  train  of  symptoms  above  described ; 
but  we  shall  hardly  ever  make  an  absolutely  certain  diagnosis  by  the 
system  of  exclusion  of  other  anatomical  changes,  such  as  dilatation 
with  atrophy,  extensive  f&tty  degeneration,  eta,  eta 

Ab  for  abscess  of  the  heart  and  the  various  results  of  perforation, 
we  are  rarely  able  to  form  more  than  a  vague  diagnosis  after  the  nu- 
merous metastases  have  arisen.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
this  condition  with  certainty. 

Trsatxeitt. — ^We  can  hardly  speak  of  the  treatment  of  myocardi- 
tifl,  having  almost  denied  the  possibility  of  recognizing  its  existence. 
Should  it  be  possible  to  diagnosticate  the  disease,  the  treatment  would 
not  differ  from  that  of  endocarditis.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  our  power 
to  remove  the  cicatrices,  or  to  avert  the  embolism  from  perforation  of 
■n  abscess,  or  to  allay  its  effects.  A  mere  treatment  of  symptoms  is 
all  that  can  be  effected. 
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VAZVUZAH  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

By  valynlar  disease  of  the  heart,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  we  mean 
merely  those  anomalies  cf  its  valves  which  afifect  the  function  of  the 
organ,  and  thus  react  upon  the  circulationi  Valvular  anomalies  wliich 
give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  and  which  hence  are  purely  matters  of  pa- 
thologico-anatomical  curiosity,  and  not  of  clinical  interest,  need  but 
little  notice  in  the  following  chapter.    They  are — 

The  so-called  simple  hypertrophies  of  the  valves,  which  are  found 
chiefly  upon  the  mitral  near  its  free  border,  whence  is  found  growing 
a  series  of  little  lumps  of  a  jelly-like  connective  tissue.  The  fine  web 
on  the  lower  border,  upon  whose  unfolding  the  valvular  action  mamlj 
depends,  remains  intact  in  hypertrophy,  while  endocarditis  usoaUy  has 
the  effect  of  thickening  it,  and,  as  it  were,  rolling  it  up. 

The  next  deformity  of  the  valves,  which  does  not  derange  their 
action,  is  enlargement,  which  often  occurs  in  them  with  simultaneous 
thinning,  when  the  ostium  is  abnormally  dilated.  Most  cases  of  pe^ 
foration  of  the  valves  also  belong  under  this  head.  Small  oval  fissures 
or  holes  are  often  seen  in  them,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  impair 
their  efficiency. 

The  most  important  valvular  changes  are  those  known  as  inmi^ 
cience  and  corUraction,  These  two  alterations  nearly  always  coexist, 
one  usually  prevailing  over  the  other,  however,  in  degree.  By  insuffi- 
cience,  we  mean  that  condition  of  a  valve  which  renders  it  incapable 
of  preventing  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  cavity  which,  as  a  valve, 
it  should  close.  If  the  entu«  contents  of  the  ventricles  be  not  thrown 
into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  during  systole,  and  if  a  portion 
of  the  blood  regurgitate  into  the  auricles,  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  are 
insufficient.  Again,  if,  dining  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  part  of  the 
blood  which  had  entered  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  flow  back 
into  the  ventricle,  the  semilimar  valves  are  insufficient. 

By  stenosis  (constriction)  of  a  valve,  or,  more  properly  speakmg, 
of  an  orifice,  we  mean  that  condition  by  which  the  effluent  blood 
meets  with  abnormal  resistance  through  contraction  of  the  outlet  of 
ihe  heart. 

Although  valvular  deformities  have,  in  common,  the  effect  of  re- 
tarding the  circulation,  the  influence  upon  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
varies  according  to  the  seat  of  the  affection.  The  system  can  endure 
valvular  deficience  at  one  point  much  better  than  at  another ;  henoe 
we  deem  it  better  at  once  speciaUy  to  describe  its  effects  at  the  differ 
ent  outlets,  rather  than  to  go  into  a  further  general  discussian  of  the 
subject.    We  cannot  altogether  avoid  repetition,  by  this  method  of 
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treatiiig  the  subjecti  but  shall  thus  have  less  to  repeat,  and,  moreover, 
less  to  retract,  than  by  any  other  mode.  As  the  pathogeny  of  valvular 
defect  of  the  aorta  is  mudi  more  simple  than  that  of  mitral  disorder, 
as  its  symptoms  are  easier  of  comprehension,  and  as  its  consequenoeF 
are  much  longer  and  better  withstood  than  are  those  of  mitral  defr 
deuce,  we  shall  first  take  up  the  subject  of  aortic  valvular  disease. 
Derangement  of  the  valves  is  of  fsur  less  common  occurrence  in  the 
right  than  ih  the  left  heart,  so  that  we  shall  reserve  the  discussion  of 
the  former  until  the  last. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

XHSUFFICIBNCE   OF    THE    SEMILUNAll  VALVES,  AND    CONSTRICTION    OF 

THE  AORTIC  OBIFICE. 

EnoLOOT. — Closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  takes  place  in  a  man- 
ner purely  mechanical,  while  a  certain  vital  action  is  required  to  effect 
closure  of  the  valves  between  ventricle  and  auricle,  namely,  contrac- 
tioD  of  the  papillaiy  muscles.  If  the  mere  pressure  of  the  blood  during 
diastole  of  the  left  ventricle  do  not  suffice  to  deploy  and  press  together 
the  leaves  of  the  semilunar  valve,  which  were  pushed  up  against  the 
wall  of  the  aorta  during  systole,  there  will  be  regurgitation  of  blood 
into  the  ventricle,  and  the  valve  is  insufficient.  If,  however,  dining 
systole,  the  semilunar  valves  do  not  yield  to  the  current  of  the  blood, 
and  lie  back  against  the  aortic  wall  as  it  emerges  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle, but  stand  projecting  into  its  outlet,  we  have  constriction  (steno- 
sis). Much  more  rarely  the  latter  occurs  firom  contraction  of  the  aorta 
at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  valves,  whereby  the  outlet  is  dimin- 
ished. 

The  alterations  which  cause  insuffidence  and  constriction  of  the 
aortic  valves  are  the  results  of  inflammation,  but  less  often  of  endocar- 
ditis, which  we  have  described  in  Chapter  lY.,  than  of  a  more  chronic 
form  of  inflammation,  which  attacks  the  arteries,  and  whose  results  are 
known  as  atheroma  of  the  arteries.  Hence  it  follows,  although  not 
without  exception,  that  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta  is  found  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life,  when  arterial  atheroma  is  £Eir  more  firequent 
than  during  youth,  and  that  its  development  is  more  slow  and  gradual 
than  that  of  the  disordera  caused  by  endocarditia 

Anatomical  Afpeabances. — ^If^  upon  autopsy,  we  remove  the 
neart  and  aorta ;  and  if^  upon  filling  the  latter  with  water  sufficient  to 
distend  its  walls,  the  water  flow  into  the  ventricle  because  the  edges 
of  the  valves  do  not  touch,  we  may  assume  that  such  reguigitation  has 
also  occurred  durilig  life,  and  must  regard  the  valves  as  insufficient. 
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The  anatomical  changes  which  cause  insuffidenoe  are  usuillj 
ihrinking  and  shortening  of  the  valves,  so  that,  even  if  spread  out  by 
the  blood,  they  would  not  meet»  But  thickening,  and  ligidiiy  too,  may 
prevent  closure,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  becoming  insufficient  to  make 
the  leaves  flap  together.  Much  more  rarely  we  find  adhesion  of  the 
valve  to  the  arterial  wall,  or  laceration  or  detachment  of  one  of  the 
leaves  from  its  insertion,  as  a  palpable  cause  of  insufficiency 

Besides  these  changes  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  we  constantly  find 
in  the  cadaver  a  degree  of  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
greater  than  is  observed  under  almost  any  other  circumstances.  Tbe 
wall  of  the  ventricle  may  be  an  inch  in  thidmess,  its  cavity  is  often 
capable  of  containing  a  fist.  We  have  already  seen  that  dilatatkm  of 
the  left  ventricle  is  the  necessaiy  result  of  severe  pressure  sustained  by 
it  from  within  while  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  that  hypertrophy  fol* 
lows  in  consequence  of  the  augmented  effort  which  it  must  make  in 
order  to  propel  the  increased  volume  of  blood  which  it  holds.  A  laige 
number  of  the  signs  of  aortic  insuffidence  are  due  to  this  enormous  by* 
pertrophy  of  the  left  ventride.  In  a  former  chapter  we  have  fuUy  de- 
tailed all  the  alteration  which  the  shape  of  the  heart  imdergoes  from 
this  enlargement.  We  have  seen  that  the  rest  of  the  oigan  partidpates 
in  a  less  degree  in  the  affection,  and  that  bulging  of  the  septum  into  the 
right  ventricle  materially  encroaches  upon  the  capadty  of  that  duunber. 

The  mouth  of  the  aorta  may  contract  to  such  a  degree  as  bardy  to 
admit  the  insertion  of  the  end  of  the  little  finger  into  the  narrowed  open- 
ing. The  anatomical  changes  whidi  occasion  such  strictures  are  gen- 
erally the  thickening  and  shrinking  of  the  flaps  described  above.  Hiese 
flaps  may  form  unyielding  prominences  at  the  root  of  the  aorta ;  so 
that  it  becomes  equally  impossible  for  the  stream  of  blood  to  lay  them 
bade  against  the  aortic  wall  during  systole,  and  for  the  weight  of  the 
blood  during  diastole  to  force  them  together  again.  Cohesion  of  the 
semilunar  flaps  is  the  next  cause  of  stenosis,  and  is  the  more  xnaiked 
the  more  the  point  of  adhesion  approaches  the  centre  of  the  valve.  Old 
vegetations  on  the  valves,  of  cartilaginous  hardness,  and  whidi  are  often 
the  seat  of  calcareous  deposit,  assist  in  blocking  up  the  constricted  pas- 
sage, although  they  rarely  constitute  the  sole  cause. 

In  simple  stricture  of  the  aortic  valve,  the  left  ventride  has  no  in 
crease  of  pressure  to  support  during  diastole,  and  hence  does  not  be- 
come dilated ;  it  has,  however,  to  propel  its  blood  through  a  oontxacted 
orifice,  and  becomes  hypertrophied  on  account  of  the  greater  amount 
of  effort  thus  required  from  it.  In  contradistinction,  then,  to  what  we 
meet  with  in  insuffidence  of  the  semilunar  valves,  we  find  a  simple  hy^ 
pertrophy,  instead  of  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventride,  ivbev 
the  aortic  outlet  is  contracted. 
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We  have  said  above,  that  the  two  fonns  of  valvular  derangement 
nsuallj  coexist ;  as,  however,  insuffidenoe  soon  predominates  over  ste- 
nosis, we  find  a  gradual  transition  from  simple  to  the  most  intense  ex 
oentric  hypertrophy  taking  place  in  the  left  ventricle. 

^THFTOiis  Jlsd  Coubbe. — ^Tho  ultimate  effect  both  of  stenosis  and 
of  insuffidence  of  the  aortic  valves  must  always  be  a  retardation  of 
the  circulation ;  the  blood  returns  to  the  lung  with  diminished  fre- 
quence, and  hence  assumes  a  more  venous  character.  (Of  course,  with 
every  systole,  an  abnormally  small  amount  of  blood  is  dischaiged  from 
the  ventride,  or  a  portion  of  it  flows  back  again  during  diastole.)  The 
consequences  are,  that  the  aorta  and  its  branches  are  inadequately 
filled,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulmonaiy  vein  is  gorged  with 
blood,  which  is  prevented  from  flowing  away  into  the  left  auride, 
already  almost  full.  Thus  the  entire  pulmonary  system  becomes  over- 
loaded ;  but,  being  incapable  of  containing  the  whole  of  the  blood 
whidi  should  properly  fill  the  aorta,  the  remainder  gradually  accumu- 
lates in  the  veins  of  the  aortic  system,  and  gives  rise  to  (^ranosis, 
dropsy,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  however,  nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place,  until  after  the 
lapse  of  considerable  time;  inasmuch  as  simultaneous  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventride  has  the  opposite  effect,  and  neutralizes  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  defective  valves.  While  the  latter  tends  to  retard  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  render  it  venous,  hypertrophy  accel* 
eratea  its  course  and  makes  it  arterial.  While  valvular  deformity 
causes  decrease  of  the  contents  of  the  aorta,  hypertrophy  renders  the 
aorta  fuller;  while  defidence  of  the  valves  hinders  the  outflow  firom 
the  pulmonary  veins,  and  lets  the  lesser  circulation  overdiarge  itself 
with  blood,  hypertrophy  &cilitates  such  outflow,  and  relieves  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  pulmonary  system. 

By  keeping  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it 
hapypens  that  persons  with  extreme  defidence  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta 
enjoy  comparatively  good  health,  if  only  there  be  a  compensatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventride ;  and,  indeed,  such  persons  are  fine- 
qoently  not  even  short  of  breath,  a  symptom  never  missed  in  cases  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  mitral.* 

There  may  be  some  palpitation  of  the  heart,  but  it  is  not  constant. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  too,  that  the  patients  complain  so  little  of  jarring 
of  the  thorax.  Sometimes  attacks  of  pain  in  the  chest  and  left  arm 
occur,  which  we  shall  describe  more  dosely  in  the  chapter  upon  angina 
pectoris. 

*  A  huntBman  in  Qreifswald,  who  suffered  from  eztensire  stenosis  and  insaflScience^ 
and  immense  excentrio  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  performed  all  the  manoeo- 
and  forced  marches  of  the  army  without  difflcultjr. 
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This  state  of  oomparative  good  health  is  common  to  both  stenosis 
and  insufficienoe ;  in  general,  however,  the  symptoms  differ  widelj, 
those  of  one  or  other  maladj  usually  predominating.  Insuffioienoe 
gives  rise  to  symptoms,  and  dangers  which  proceed  horn  the  oonaecy 
utive  excentric  hypertrophy,  which,  no  longer  merely  oompensaUng  the 
disorder  of  the  valves,  produces  an  excessive  action  of  the  heart.  The 
patients  then  usually  complain  of  dizziness,  headache,  and  of  spots 
before  the  eyes.  In  other  cases,  they  suddenly  perish  from  apoplexy. 
More  rarely  asthmatio  attacks  occur,  but  all  these  symptoms  are  dup 
to  the  hypertrophy  (Chap.  L),  and  not  to  the  valvular  disorder. 

In  stenosis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  of  the  circulatoiy 
impediment  outweigh  those  coming  from  the  hypertrophy,  and  although 
a  patient  may  do  well  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  evincing  no 
signs  of  venous  engorgement,  yet  there  will  be  tokens  that  the  arteries 
are  but  scantily  filled,  a  symptom  which  must  always  precede  those 
which  indicate  overcharge  of  the  veins.  The  patients  look  pale^  are 
prone  to  fainting-fits,  and  present  signs  of  ansemia  of  the  brain ;  just  ss 
others,  who  suffer  from  insuffidence  of  the  valves,  seem  to  incline  to 
cerebral  hypenemia  and  to  apoplexy. 

This  period  of  comparative  comfort,  enjoyed  by  patients  with  dis- 
ease of  the  aortic  valves,  often  ceases  in  a  somewhat  sudden  and 
remarkable  manner,  after  having  lasted,  perhaps,  for  many  yean. 
Either  because  the  hypertrophied  heart  has  degenerated,  or  else  from 
insufficienoe  of  the  mitral,  caused  by  chronic  endocarditis,  whidi  so 
often  complicates  valvular  disease,  or  through  increase  of  the  original 
aortic  defect,  or  finally  because  extensive  athercmia  of  the  aorta  has 
set  in,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  new  hinderanoe  to  the  circulation,  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  at  last  no  longer  able  to  compen- 
sate for  the  deficience  of  the  valves,  and  to  overcome  the  impedimoits 
to  the  circulation.  Then  the  symptoms  appear  which  we  have  men* 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  patients  grow  short  of 
breath,  the  veins  of  the  aortic  system  become  overloaded,  cyanosis 
and  dropsy  arise.  These  symptoms  set  in  much  sooner  in  mitral  dis- 
ease, and  hence  shall  be  dedcribed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Death  takes  place  either  from  oedema  of  the  lungs  (or  else,  when 
there  is  insuffidence,  by  apoplexy).  Frequentiy,  too^  death  results 
from  embolism,  to  which  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta  gives  rise  with 
a  frequence  next  to  that  of  endo-  and  myocarditia  In  most  of  the 
cases  wherein  embolism  of  the  arteria  fossse  Sylvii  has  been  found  to 
have  caused  necrosis  of  the  brain,  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta  has 
existed. 

Physical  signs  of  insuffidence  of  the  aortic  valves. — Inspection 
and  palpat'jon  furnish  the  usual  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lef^  pen- 
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cride,  namely,  prominenoe  of  the  cardiac  region,  an  impulse  often 
enonnously  increaseci,  and  which  shakes  a  broad  tract  of  the  thoracic 
wall  and  sometimes  actuall j  lifts  it ;  considerable  descent  of  the  apex, 
even  as  far  as  the  eighth  rib,  with  displacement  outward.  JPercussion 
also  shows  an  elongation  of  the  heart,  where  the  lower  limit  of  dulness 
is  not  obscured  by  the  position  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  Upon 
msseuUcUion  (best  at  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  at  the  second  in- 
teroostal  space),  instead  of  the  second  sound,  we  hear  a  murmur,  aris- 
ing from  irregular  vibrations  caused  by  imperfect  tension  of  the  rough- 
ened, misshapen  valves.  In  very  rare  instances,  besides  the  murmur, 
we  hear  the  normal  second  sound  of  the  heart,  although  but  feebly, 
and  this  occurs,  as  it  would  seem,  when  one  or  other  of  the  valves  con- 
tinues sound,  and  is  thrown  by  the  blood  into  its  normal  state  of  vibra* 
tion.  The  murmur  is  usually  conducted  both  to  the  apex  and  along 
the  sternum,  and  may  even  be  heard  at  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  along 
the  back-bone.  The  first  sound,  as  heard  at  the  aorta,  is  pure  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  insuffidence  exists  without  constriction  of  the  valve 
or  roughness  upon  its  under  surface.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, it  has  imdergone  the  modifications  peculiar  to  constriction  of  the 
aortic  orifice.  The  first  sound  of  the  mitral  is  inaudible  in  many  cases, 
a  &ct  accounted  for  by  the  following  excellent  explanation  of  IVaube: 
As  the  left  ventride  is  supplied  from  two  sources  during  diastole,  as  it 
recdves  blood  both  from  the  auride  and  from  the  aorta,  the  force  of  its 
internal  pressure  soon  exceeds  that  with  which  the  blood  enters  the 
ventride  from  the  auride.  A  reversed  current  is  thus  established, 
flowing  from  ventride  to  auride,  and  which  shuts  the  mitral  valve  be* 
fore  the  diastolic  movement  is  complete.  Sometimes,  besides  the  dias- 
tolic murmur,  another  sound  is  heajd,  caused  by  the  premature  dosure 
of  the  mitral  valve.  Unless  there  be  some  complication,  the  sounds  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  are  normaL  The  phenomena  observed  in  the 
peripheral  arteries,  although  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  consecutive 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventride,  are  very  characteristic  in  insuffidence 
of  the  aortic  valves.  The  carotids  often  pulsate  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. If  we  listen,  we  do  not  hear  two  distinct  tones,  as  we  should  do 
under  normal  conditions  (one  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  vibrations 
of  the  wall  of  the  carotid,  expanded  by  the  blood-wave;  the  second, 
attributable  to  conduction  of  the  second  sound  of  the  semilunar 
valves).  The  second  sound  is  not  heard,  as  the  semilunar  valves 
do  not  vibrate  normally,  or,  as  more  rarely  happens,  we  hear  a 
murmur  which  takes  its  place.  According  to  Bamberger j  the  first 
•ound  is  also  deadened  in  the  carotids  or  turned  into  a  murmur,  a 
plienomcnon  which  he  attributes  to  immoderate  tension  of  the  carotid 
walls.    Even  the  smaller  arteries  at  a  distance  from  the  heart  produce 
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a  sound,  during  their  expansion,  by  the  vibration  of  their  walk.  Tbea 
tortuous  course  and  their  pulsation,  visible  at  the  radial  arteiy,  and 
even  in  smaller  arteries,  are  also  strikingly  characteristic  Sjrmptoms  of 
aortic  insufficience.  All  these  phenomena,  excepting  the  diastolic 
murmur  conducted  to  the  carotids,  occur  also  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
lefb  side  of  the  hearty  when  there  is  no  insuffidence  of  tiie  aortic  Talves ; 
but  there  is  one  symptom  appearing  in  the  arteries  which  is  pathop 
nomic  of  the  valvular  disorder  in  question.  This  consists  in  a  re- 
nSaricably  rapid  subsidence  of  the  arterial  expansion,  which,  indeed,  is 
of  but  momentaxy  duration.  This  jerking  pulse  {pubtis  eelerrimus) 
depends  upon  the  fiact  that  the  artery,  distended  during  systole  of  the 
ventricle,  is  emptied  in  two  directions  during  diastole.  In  some  cases 
of  insufficience  of  the  aortic  valves  the  physical  signs  of  exoentric  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  left  heart  are  less  distinctly  marked.  The  apex  beats 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space,  the  impulse  is  not  of  a  heaving 
character.  Such  patients  usually  suffer  from  dyspnoea  because  the 
valvular  disease  is  not  compensated  for,  and  the  lungs  are  loaded  with 
blood.  We  are  unable  to  account  for  this  exception  to  the  rule,  which 
is  not  uncommon. 

JPhysical  signs  of  stricture  of  the  aortic  valves. — Jnqaection 
and  palpation  show  signs  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  heart 
The  impulse  is  stronger,  the  apex  dislocated  downward  and  outward, 
but  not  as  much  so  as  in  insuffidence.  Upon  palpation  we  often  fed 
a  distinct  whizzing  about  the  aorta  accompanjring  systole,  wfaioh  is 
rare  in  insuffidence.  Upon  auscultation  we  hear  a  systolio  murmur 
over  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  which  is  usually  very  loud,  and  extends 
so  as  to  be  heard  all  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  lYiariring  the  other 
signs.  During  diastole  of  the  ventride,  as  the  stricture  is  seldoni 
uncomplicated,  sometimes  we  hear  a  feeble  sound,  but  far  oftener  a 
murmur.  In  the  carotids,  the  systolic  murmur  is  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  conducted  to  the  ear  from  the  aorta ;  or  we  sometimes  hear  a 
short,  ringing  sound  in  its  place.  The  second  sound,  too,  is  usnaUy 
inaudible  in  the  carotid.  The  pulse  is  as  small  and  oompreasible  as 
it  is  hard  and  full  in  insuffidence. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  of  insufficience  of  the  aortic  valves  is 
essentially  like  treatment  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Immoderate  eating 
and  drinking,  and  bodily  and  mental  exdtement,  are  to  be  avoided  with 
care ;  determination  to  the  head  is  to  be  averted,  by  daily  evacuations 
of  the  bowels ;  venesection  is  never  to  be  practised,  unless  the  bnin 
be  endangered  by  immoderate  ^  rush  of  blood."  In  this  respect  ws 
should  be  the  more  cautious,  as  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  pactioe 
of  bleeding  favors  degeneration  of  the  heart;  and  attenuation  of  the 
blood  undoubtedly  promotes  the  tendency  to  dropsy. 
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Stricture  of  the  aortic  outlet  requires  measures  of  quite  a  differen 
nature.  Here  we  have  no  threatening  hjperaemia  to  allay,  or  over- 
action  of  the  heart  to  moderate.  Much  more  depends  upon  furthering 
the  nutritive  state  of  the  system,  and,  Trith  it^  that  of  the  heart,  so 
that  its  contractions  may  have  foroe  enough  to  prevail  over  the  resist* 
ance  at  the  outlet.  Rich  animal  food,  and  even  the  moderate  use 
of  ^vvine,  are  quite  as  strongly  indicated  hero  as  they  are  contraindi- 
cated  in  insufficience.  Blood-letting  must  never  be  practised.  Use 
of  digitalis  is  to  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  compensation  be- 
gins to  become  imperfect.  It  is  most  effective  in  the  cases  in  which 
tiie  action  of  the  heart  is  so  accelerated  that  the  left  ventricle  appar- 
ently has  not  the  time  to  expel  its  contents  through  the  narrowed 
opening  during  the  short  period  of  systole. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

mSCFFIdBNCB  OF  THE  MITBAJ.  VALVE,  AND  CONSTBICnON  OF  THE 

LEFT  AUBICULO-VENTBICULAB  OBIFICE. 

BnoLOOY. — ^The  mode  of  origin  of  insufficience  of  the  mitral  is,  in 
many  cases,  quite  analogous  to  that  of  insufficience  of  the  aortic  valve ; 
in  other  cases,  however,  it  depends  upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  papillary 
muscles  and  chords  tendinese ;  and,  indeed,  there  have  been  instances 
in  which,  although  during  life  the  valve  was  defident|  yet  after  death 
no  palpable  alteration  in  it  could  be  detected.  Stenosis  of  the  aurio- 
ulo-ventrioolar  passage,  which  is  often  found  to  accompany  insuffi- 
cienoe,  arises  partially  through  contraction  of  the  ring  of  valvular 
insertion,  partially  through  adhesions  of  the  valve-tips,  or  chordao 
tendinece. 

Valvular  disorder  of  the  mitral  is  almost  alwajB  a  consequence  of 
endocarditis,  or  of  myocarditis ;  more  rarely  of  atheromatous  degen- 
eration. It  is  only  when  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta  accompanies 
similar  disease  of  the  mitral  that  the  latter  depends  upon  the  chronic 
farm  of  inflammation  caused  by  atheroma, 

AarATOUicAL  Appxabanoe& — ^The  moat  common  lesion  found  in 
taitzal  insufficience  is  a  marked  shortening  of  the  valve-tips,  the  valve 
itself  being  thickened  and  indurated,  often  enclosing  large,  flat  plates 
of  calcareous  matter.  The  delicate,  tender  web  on  the  firee  edge  of 
the  valve  has  disappeared,  the  edge  forming  a  thick,  clumsy  pad,  upon 
which  the  chordie  tendineaa  originating  from  the  papillary  muscles  are  in- 
aerted.  Of  the  secondary  chord®  tendinete,  which,  springing  from  the 
primary  set^  are  inserted  into  the  web  of  the  valve,  there  is  hardly  any 
tvace.    In  other  cases,  instead  of  these  lesions,  or,  in  addition  to  them, 
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the  valve  is  torn.  Still  oftener,  it  is  the  chordse  tendineae  that  have 
given  wajTi  and  it  can  be  distinctlj  reoognized  that  the  latter,  which 
are  usually  thickly  covered  by  the  vegetations  previously  described, 
are  Inverted  by  the  reguigitating  stream  of  blood,  and  made  to  flap 
backward  into  the  auride.  More  rarely,  the  tendons  are  adherent  to 
the  wall  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  prevent  the  valve-tips  firom  approadiing 
one  another,  finally,  as  more  or  less  extenave  tendinous  degenera- 
tion of  the  papillaiy  muscles  not  tmfrequently  constitutes  a  minor 
source  of  the  disorder,  and  where  neither  these  nor  other  anatomical 
alterations  are  found  to  account  for  an  insuffidence  which  has  notori- 
ously existed,  it  is  most  probable  that  some  invisible  change  in  these 
muscles  has  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  The  lesicms,  which  the 
cavities  and  walls  of  the  heart  exhibit  in  cases  of  insuffidenoe,  are 
equally  characteristic  and  interesting.  The  left  auride,  into  whidi  the 
blood  is  furst  driven  during  systole,  is  always  a  good  deal  enlarged,  and 
its  walls  are  considerably  thickened.  The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein 
are  in  like  manner  dilated,  as  is  also  the  right  heart,  both  ventride  and 
auride.  The  right  ventride,  whose  task  is  enormously  increased,  be* 
comes  so  much  hypertrophied  that  its  walls  grow  as  thick  as  those  of 
the  left.  If  cut  open,  they  do  not  collapse  as  before,  but  the  cut  gapes 
as  it  would  do  if  made  in  the  left  ventricle.  There  is  almost  always  a 
moderate  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventride,  into  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  blood  pours  under  greatly-increased  pressure. 

In  insuffidence  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  valve-tips  are  shortened; 
in  constriction  of  the  orifice,  they  have  generally  grown  narrower,  and 
this  contraction  of  the  valvular  ring  is  the  most  common  cause  of  im* 
pediment  to  the  flow  of  the  blood  from  auride  to  ventride.  It  rarely 
happens,  however  that  the  valves  thus  thickened  by  endocarditis,  and 
in  which  new  connective  tissue  is  growing,  contract  in  one  direction 
alone ;  they  almost  always  become  narrowed  and  shorter  simultane- 
ously, so  that  stenosis  and  insuffidence  appear  together.  In  other 
cases,  the  lower  edges  of  the  valve-tips,  or  of  the  diordse  tendineso^ 
are  so  intimately  united,  that  the  valve  takes  the  shape  of  a  funnel, 
broad  toward  the  auricle,  and  ending  toward  the  ventride  in  a  narrow 
opening,  through  which  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  pass  the  tip  of 
the  finger.  The  vegetations,  which  often  cover  the  valve  in  the  fonu 
of  hard,  wart-like  concretions,  may  also  contribute  to  ocdusion  of  the 
orifice. 

Dilatation  of  the  left  auride,  and  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and 
veins,  is  also  a  constant  accompaniment  of  stenosis  of  tiie  mitral,  and 
the  walls  of  the  dilated  chambers  exhibit  hypertrophy  simUar  to  what 
we  have  described  above.  The  left  ventride,  however,  is  in  a  condi- 
tion opposite  to  that  which  we  find  in  insuffidence.    Instead  of  bein^ 
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Bypcrtrophied  and  dilated,  it  ia  generally  small,  and  its  walls  are 
thinner,  rather  than  thicker.  We  have  already  aooounted  for  this  cir- 
cumstance. In  spite  of  the  violent  pressure  under  which  the  blood  is 
thrown  into  the  ventricle,  its  walls  encounter  a  moderate  pressure 
only  from  within,  as  the  increased  propulsive  power  is  neutralized  by 
the  greater  resistance  met  with  in  the  contracted  ostium. 

Symptoms  Aim  Coubss. — ^The  effect  of  mitral  disease  upon  the 
calculation  must,  in  the  main,  be  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  de- 
Bonbed  as  oocuxiing  in  uncompensated  aortic  valvular  disorder. 

I^  in  caae  of  insuffidence,  a  |)art  only  of  the  blood  enter  the  aorta 
upon  systole,  the  rest  regurgitating  into  the  auricle ;  or,  in  a  case  of 
constriction,  if  too  little  of  it  flow  into  the  ventricle,  upon  diastole,  it 
is  dear  that  in  either  case  the  amount  of  blood  propelled  must  be 
smaller  than  normal,  and  its  flow  must  be  retarded.  In  like  manner 
the  arteries  of  the  aortic  circuit  contain  too  little  blood,  and  contract 
by  virtue  of  their  elastidty,  while  the  blood  by  which  they  should  be 
filled  is  overloading  the  pulmonaiy  system.  If  the  latter  be  incapable 
of  accommodating  all  the  blood,  engorgement  of  the  venous  system  of 
the  aorta  must  follow.  We  have  seen  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventride  neutralizes  all  these  circulatory  derangements  in  disease  of 
the  aorta.  A  greater  portion  of  them,  but  not  all,  may  also  be  reme- 
died for  a  time  in  mitral  disease,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventride. 

The  dilated  and  hypertrophied  right  heart  propels  so  large  a  mass 
of  blood,  and  propels  it  with  so  much  power  into  the  vessels  of  the 
puImoDary  circuit,  that  the  blood  in  the  pulmonaiy  veins  is  subjected 
to  heavy  pressure.  In  consequence  of  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
action  of  the  auride,  the  blood  pours  with  such  force  and  rapidity  into 
the  left  ventricle  as  to  completely  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  constric- 
tion of  the  valve.  In  spite  of  the  constriction,  the  ventricle  receives 
Uood  enough ;  the  aortic  contents  are  not  lessened,  nor  is  the  drcula- 
tkm  retarded.  In  the  same  way,  the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  pul« 
monaiy  vein  prevent  any  considerable  regurgitation  into  the  ventricle, 
notwithstanding  the  insuffidence  of  the  valve ;  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  left  ventride  is  usually  both  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  the  regurgitation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  blood,  it  still  re- 
mains capable  of  filling  the  aorta.  Retardation  of  the  circulation,  with 
engorgement  of  the  venous  system,  and  a  corresponding  emptiness  of 
the  arteries,  is  thus  averted  by  a  compensating  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventride ;  but  there  is  one  anomaly,  which,  in  aortic  disease,  is 
oonrected  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventride,  but  which  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle  is  imable  to  obviate  when  the  mitral  is  diseased. 
This  affection  is  overdiarge  of  the  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  drcuit. 

Clinical  experience  entirely  corroborates  this  physiological,  or 
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rather,  pbysical  demonstration.  Patients  with  mitral  disease  are  at 
ways  short  of  breath,  in  consequence  of  hjpersemia  of  the  lung:  Jist 
the  vessels  of  the  bronchi  are  less  affected  than  those  of  the  air<eUs 
bj  this  engorgement,  the  dyspnoea  is  not  always  combined  with  faroD 
chial  catarrh ;  as,  however,  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  arteries  ao3»* 
tomose,  nay,  as  part  of  the  blood  of  the  capiUaiiea  and  bronchial 
arteries  flows  into  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  dyspnoea  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  bronchial  catarrh.  Even  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  unusual  exertion,  or  other  stimulant  to  the  action  of  the 
hypertrophied  right  heart,  may  cause  the  death  of  the  patient  from 
acute  pulmonary  oedema,  although  such  an  event  is  of  more  oommoc 
occurrence  at  a  later  period,  after  obstruction  of  the  aortic  veins  and  of 
the  thoracic  duct  has  thinned  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

Patients  with  insuflBdence  and  constriction  of  the  mitral  valve  often 
enjoy  tolerable  health,  excepting  that  they  are  short  of  breath,  and 
we  should  err  greatly  in  supposing  that  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  is 
always  accompanied  by  cyanosis.  In  constriction  of  the  valve,  ]W^ 
ticularly  if  combined  with  insuffidence,  the  compensation  soon  beoooes 
imperfect.  The  patients  look  pale  finom  lade  of  blood  in  their  arte* 
ries ;  but  this  derangement  of  distribution  does  not  cause  engorgement 
of  the  veins,  mainly  because  most  of  the  blood  is  collected  into  the 
pulmonary  circulation. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  picture  changes.  Compensating  hypertiophj 
of  the  right  ventricle  has  its  limits,  while  deformity  of  the  valves  grows 
worse  and  worse  from  fresh  endocarditis,  or  else  the  conditions  de* 
scribed  in  the  previous  chapter  arise,  and  compensation  becomes  im- 
perfect. Then  the  contents  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches  dimimdi 
more  and  more,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  lessened,  the  veins  and 
capillaries  become  overloaded,  the  lips  and  cheeks  assume  a  bluish  or 
even  a  deep-blue  hue.  The  embarrassed  outflow  of  the  cerebral  veins 
creates  heaviness  in  the  head,  headache,  etc  The  liver  soon  becomes 
enlarged,  the  patient  complains  of  fulness  and  oppression  in  the  light 
bypochondrium ;  the  liver  fonns  a  tumor,  distinctly  demonstrable  bj 
percussion  and  palpation,  and  which  may  extend  down  almost  to  the 
naveL  Obstruction  of  the  hepatic  veins  may  so  increase  that  the  re* 
pleted  vessels  compress  the  biliary  passages,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  re- 
tention and  reabsorption  of  the  bile.  The  mucous  membrane  of  these 
passages  may  also  become  the  seat  of  a  catarrii,  and  the  flow  of  mucus 
thus  produced  may  so  obstruct  the  bile-ducts  as  to  cause  btliaiy  ab* 
sorption.  A  yellow  color  is  thus  added  to  the  previous  cjanotie  a»» 
pecc,  whidi  may  impart  a  greenish  tint  to  the  complexion.  Chronio 
gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  arises  from  obstmction  of  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  veins ;  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins  swell ;  engorgement  of  the 
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uterine  veins  occasions  menstrual  derangement.  Finally,  should  any 
considerable  congestion  of  the  kidneys  set  in,  there  is  derangement  of 
the  secretion  of  urinei  such  as  may  be  produced  by  ligation  of  the 
emulgent  veins.  The  urine  is  scanty,  and  contains  albumen,  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  the  soK»dled  fibrinous  or  exudation  cylinders,  that  is, 
microscopic  casts  of  the  urinaiy  tubules,  the  diagnostic  importance  of 
which  is  to  be  considered  more  in  detail  when  we  come  to  study  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney. 

Venous  engorgement,  moreover,  leads  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, and,  in  longstanding  cases,  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms 
of  mitral  disease,  namely,  dropsy.  As  before  observed,  an  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood,  particularly  a  diminution  of  its  albumen,  contributes 
essentially  to  the  establishment  of  transudation  of  serum.  This  im- 
poverishment is  easily  traceable  to  engorgement.  Embarrassment  to 
the  outflow  from  the  veins  extends  itself  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  ob- 
BtractioQ  of  this  duct,  of  course,  impedes  the  supply  of  nutritive  mate- 
rial to  the  blood.  The  dropsy  almost  always  begins  in  the  extremi- 
ties, generally  in  the  region  of  the  ankles ;  thence  it  gradually  extends 
over  the  thighs,  the  external  genitals,  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen, 
and  so  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  serous  sacs  also  become  the  seat 
of  dropsical  effusions,  producing  ascites,  hydrothorax,  and  hydroperi- 
caidiunu  Years  may  elapse  after  the  first  appearance  of  oadema  about 
the  ankles,  the  patient  alternately  improving  and  growing  worse ;  his 
feet  now  swelling  and  now  growing  smaller  again,  ero  the  general 
dropsy  is  established,  of  which  he,  in  most  cases,  ultimately  dies.  In 
other  cases,  he  rapidly  declines  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  serous  effu- 
sion show  themselves.  In  many  cases  an  erythema  is  set  up  about 
the  genitals,  the  groins,  eta,  which  is  very  distressing  to  the  patient, 
and  which,  not  uncommonly,  terminates  in  diffuse  gangrene  of  the 
skin.  When  hydrothorax  and  hydropericardium  develop,  his  condition 
grows  desperate.  The  dyspncea  becomes  extreme ;  he  can  no  longer 
lie  down.  The  serum  finally  so  fills  up  the  airoells  of  the  lungs,  that 
the  Uood  becomes  surcharged  with  carbonic  add,  and  his  last  hours, 
at  least,  aro  relieved  by  a  merdfiil  stupefaction.  While  the  majority 
of  cases  thus  terminate  by  dropsy  and  final  oedema  of  the  lung,  death 
takes  place,  in  a  smaller  number,  in  consequence  of  metastases,  hasmor- 
ihagic  in&rotion  of  the  lung,  or  of  intercurrent  maladies.  How  much 
Brigfat^s  disease  contributes  in  producing  a  speedy  death  is  difficult  to 
decide ;  at  all  events,  whether  due  to  it  or  not,  albuminuria  certainly 
promotes  the  tendency  to  dropsy. 

JPhf/sioal  $ignB  of  inai^ience  of  the  mitral-^lMpecCion  and 
PalpatUm. — We  often  see  and  feel  a  strong  shock,  or  even  a  rise  and 
fall  of  the  thoracic  wall  over  all  the  region  which  is  in  contact  with 
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the  left  ventricle.  The  apex  is  displaced  outward  and  somewhat 
downward.  Simultaneously  with  the  shock  against  the  thoraX|  the 
epigastrium  is  also  shaken  rh jthmicall j.  We  liave  considered  eadi  of 
these  symptoms  while  treating  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  to  which  they  are  due.  Percumon  reveals  an  extension  m 
width  of  the  cardiac  dulness.  Upon  auseuttation^  instead  of  the  fiist 
sound,  we  hear  at  the  apex  a  murmur,  generally  somewhat  loud,  wluch 
arises  from  the  irregular  vibrations  of  the  valve,  which,  being  rough* 
ened  and  uneven,  is  in  a  very  unfavorable  state  to  vibrate  normallj. 
Sometimes  we  hear  the  murmur  better,  if  we  listen  more  above  and  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  apex,  as,  from  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  the 
left  ventricle  of  which  the  apex  is  formed  is,  as  it  were,  pushed  off 
from  the  thoracic  walL  As  the  second  sound  heard  over  the  ventride 
is  merely  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  it  presents  no  abnormity  in 
pure  mitral  insuffidenoe.  Above  the  aorta,  the  sounds  are  feeble ; 
over  the  pulmonary  artery,  they  are  remarkably  loud,  espedaUy  the 
second,  and  this  intensification,  which  is  still  more  marked  by  contrast, 
is  of  great  diagnostic  value.  Sometimes,  even,  we  feel  a  distinct  shodc 
at  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  during  diastole  of  the  ventrida 
Piilsation  of  the  veins,  with  rhythmical  dilatation,  does  not  occur  in  mitral 
insuffidence,  unless  complicated  by  valvular  derangement  of  the  tri- 
cuspid ;  although  we  often  may  observe  a  rhythmical  undulation  of  the 
jugulars,  isochronic  with  systole  of  the  ventricle. 

This  proceeds  from  transmission,  the  strong  shodc  suffered  by  the 
tricuspid's  being  conducted  along  the  column  of  blood  above  it,  and 
continues  iminterrupted,  excepting  by  the  delicate  valves,  as  far  as  the 
jugulars.  Although  the  valves  in  the  veins  prevent  regurgitation  of 
the  blood,  they  cannot  check  the  transmission  of  a  wave  of  vibration 
along  their  contents  {Bamberger), 

Physical  signs  of  stenosis  of  the  mitred. — ^Here,  too,  inspectioQ 
and  palpation  show  the  signs  of  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ade 
of  the  heart.  The  impulse  is  not  usually  as  strong  as  it  is  in  insuf- 
fidence, as  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  does  not  take  part  in  the  bype^ 
trophy.  Besides  this,  it  is  much  more  conmion  in  insuffidence  than  in 
hypertrophy  to  perceive  the  fremissement  cataire^Hhsi  sliglit,  whizzing 
soimd  at  the  apex,  which  immediately  precedes  the  beat  of  the  heart, 
and  which  ceases  suddenly  as  the  beat  commenoes.  This  phenomenon, 
the  praesystolic  purring,  is  often  perceptible  through  thidc  dothing,  and 
is  so  characteristic  as  in  itself  almost  to  suffice  to  establish  the  diagno- 
sis of  stenosis  of  the  mitral.  Upon  auscultation  we  almost  always 
hear  a  long-drawn  murmur  at  the  apex  during  diastole.  Although  the 
blood,  as  it  pours  through  the  normal  spadous  orifice,  occasions  no 
sound,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  when  it  has  to  be  driven  fbrriWr 
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through  the  narrow  passage  produced  in  this  disease.  The  sound  is 
all  the  louder,  the  more  rapidly  the  blood  pours  in,  and  the  rougher 
and  more  uneven  the  surfeice  over  which  it  flows.  As  a  longer  time  is 
needed  for  it  to  pass  through  the  contracted  auriculo-ventricular  orifice 
to  fill  the  ventricle,  the  murmur  heard  in  mitral  stenosis  is  of  longei 
duration  than  others,  and  almost  always  extends  over  the  whole  pause, 
until  cut  short,  as  it  were,  by  the  next  systolic  sound.  Trauhe  there- 
fore calls  a  ^^prsesystolic"  murmur  at  the  apex  a  pathognomonic 
symptom  of  stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve.  If  the  contracted  orifice  be 
not  also  roughened,  if  the  stenosis  be  moderate,  if  the  volume  of  the 
blood  be  reduced,  there  may  be  no  sound  In  addition,  we  can,  of 
oouzBe,  hear  the  second  sound  propagated  from  the  arteries,  unless  the 
murmur  be  too  loud.  Whether  we  hear  the  first  sound,  or  a  murmm 
be  audible  in  its  stead,  depends  upon  the  effidence  of  the  valve.  Th€ 
second  soimd  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  naturally  considerably  inten- 
sified. 

Treatme29T. — It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  cure  valvulai 
disease  of  the  mitral  by  any  therapeutical  interference  whatever.  We 
are  equally  helpless  against  the  consecutive  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventride,  which,  however,  has  a  beneficial  action  upon  the  distribution 
of  the  blood.  We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  a  treatment  of  the  more 
prominent  and  dangerous  of  the  symptoms. 

Hyperaemia  of  the  lung  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  mitral  dis- 
ease; it  cannot  be  averted  nor  permanently  relieved.  We  should, 
therefore,  never  interfere  actively  imless  it  be  severe,  or  unless  there 
be  danger  of  oedema  of  the  lung.  This  is  the  more  important,  as 
blood-letting,  the  only  active  remedy  against  hypersemia,  although  for 
the  time  it  may  ward  off  the  peril,  is  extremely  dangerous  for  the 
patient.  Perhaps,  prior  to  the  bleeding,  there  may  have  been  no  effii- 
sion  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  Soon  after  it  the  blood  will 
have  regained  its  former  volume ;  but  its  serum  has  now  become  so 
mash  attenuated  as  to  transude  under  a  pressure  which  would  not  pre- 
viously have  caused  transudation.  The  Sjrmptoms  of  dropsy  often 
first  set  in  immediately  after  the  first  phlebotomy.  Such  ''  curse  pos- 
teriores,^  however,  should  not  make  us  hold  our  hand,  if  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  really  demand  venesection  (see  chapter  on  pulmonary 
hyperaemia  and  oedema  of  the  lung). 

In  digitalis  we  possess  a  veiy  powerful  means  of  moderating,  not 
only  hypenemia  of  the  lungs,  but  also  engoigement  of  the  aortic 
venous  system  which  arises  in  mitral  disease.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
retarding  the  action  of  the  heart  by  means  of  digitalis,  we  afford  time 
to  the  auricle  to  drive  its  contents  into  the  ventricle  through  the  con- 
tracted passage.    Sometimes  systole  and  diastole  can  be  so  greatly 
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prolonged  (Tratibe)  that  a  pause  intervenes  between  the  murmur  and 
the  next  systolic  sound,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  called  praesystolio. 
A  marked  improvement  often  accompanies  such  a  result;  the  breath- 
ing grows  more  free,  the  swelling  of  the  liver  subsides,  and  the  cyano' 
sis  and  dropsy  abate.  Latterly,  since  I  have  grown  bolder  in  the 
use  of  digitalis,  and  lid  myself  of  the  theory  of  Traubef  even  in 
cases  of  insuffidence  of  the  mitral,  particularly  if  the  hearths  action  be 
much  accelerated,  I  have  seen  the  dropsy,  cyanosis,  and  tume&ctioa 
of  the  liver  diminish  or  disappear,  while  the  urine  became  more  oopiODS 
after  the  use  of  an  infusion  of  digitalis.  I  have  come  to  the  oondanon 
that,  by  proper  administration  of  this  drug,  compensation,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  fail,  may,  for  a  time,  be  reestablished.  Arsenic  and  anti* 
mony,  likewise,  may  be  employed  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 

The  action  of  diuretics  upon  dropsy,  resulting  from  heart-disease,  is, 
at  least,  a  doubtful  matter.  If  digitalis  act  here  as  a  diuretic,  it  is 
probably  because  it  readjusts  the  circulatory  derangement,  and  thus 
permits  more  blood  to  fill  the  arteries,  thereby  affecting  the  glomenili 
of  the  Malpighian  capsules.  An  agent,  intended  to  relieve  sup- 
pression of  urine,  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart,  must  either  have  a 
special  action  upon  the  circulation  like  digitalis,  or  it  must  cause  dila- 
tation of  the  arterioles  of  the  kidney,  so  that  more  blood  may  enter 
ihem  from  the  scantily-filled  aorta ;  or  else  it  must  so  alter  the  stnio> 
ture  of  the  walls  of  the  renal  vessels,  as  to  facilitate  the  transf usioa  of 
Jquids  through  them.  True,  as  long  as  the  class  of  diuretics  has  any 
reputation  left,  it  will  be  difficult  to  refndn  from  prescribing  cream  of 
tartar,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  squills,  etc.,  when  we  see  the  urine 
daUy  diminishing,  while  the  serous  effusion  augments ;  but,  at  aU 
events,  their  action  upon  the  diuresis  and  dropsy  of  cardiac  ^iftefHi^  is 
inexplicable  and  remarkably  small. 

Preparations  of  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  signal  efficacy  in 
dropsy,  as  is  also  a  nourishment  rich  in  albumen  and  other  protein 
substances.  As  already  observed,  we  are  totally  unable  to  explain  the 
effect  of  iron  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood,  which  consista  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  red  corpuscles  and  of  the  amount  of  albih 
men*  However,  just  as  bleeding,  by  thinning  the  blood,  favors  drop- 
sy, so  iron  and  a  nitrogenous  diet,  by  rendering  the  serum  more  con- 
centrated, have  an  antihydropic  action,  and  deserve  the  utmost  reliance 
in  treatment  of  both  mitral  and  aortic  disease. 

We  may  afford  great  assistance,  by  the  institution  of  a  treatment 
of  the  symptoms  adapted  to  tne  phase  of  the  disease,  while  all  excl» 
live  treatment  will  do  harm. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

tRSITFFICISNCE    OF    THE    BEIOLITNAB  TALTES    AND    CONTBACTION    07 
THS  MOUTH  OF  THB  PTTI^BCOITABY  ABTBBY. 

As  endocarditis  scarcely  ever  attacks  the  right  heart  during  extra- 
uterine life,  and  as  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  rare,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  yalvular  deformities,  which  are  almost  always  the  con- 
sequence of  one  or  other  of  these  morbid  processes,  have  been  met  with 
in  the  pulmonary  arteiy  in  but  few  solitary  instances.  In  these  the 
insufficienoe  depended  upon  the  same  causes  which  occasion  valvular 
disease  of  the  aorta.  The  few  cases  of  stenosis  on  record  do  not 
always  affect  the  valve  ring,  some  of  them  arising  from  annular  indu- 
ration of  the  oonus  arteriosus. 

The  symptoms  of  valvular  insufficienoe  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy 
seem  to  be  mainly  those  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  just  as 
the  ezcentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  forms  the  chief  sign  of 
corresponding  aortic  disease.  In  the  cases  which  have  been  observed, 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs  was  not  abnormally  small,  indeed 
was  abnormally  great.  Dyspnoea,  haemorrhagic  infarction,  and  even 
consumption  of  the  lungs,  followed  upon  the  insufficience.  Stricture, 
at  this  point,  too,  seems  to  be  less  perfectly  neutralized  by  consecu- 
tive hypertrophy,  so  that  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  other  tokens  of  venous 
engorgement  of  the  greater  circulation  soon  set  in  in  cases  of  contrao- 
ti(Mi  at  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Diagnosis  of  valvular  dis- 
ease of  this  arteiy  is  only  possible  by  means  of  physical  examination ; 
as  the  functional  disturbances,  to  which  the  malady  gives  rise,  admit 
of  a  too  manifold  interpretation.  In  either  case,  but  more  especially 
in  insufficience,  we  find  the  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  right  heart,  so 
often  described;  and  over  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (that  is, 
over  the  third  left  costal  cartilage)  a  murmur  during  systole  is  audible 
in  stenosis,  while  in  insufficience  it  is  heard  during  diastole.  These 
muimurs  are  produced  just  as  those  are  which  occur  in  the  aoi^ ; 
they  are  heard  most  distinctly  over  the  right  ventricle,  and  over  the 
left  tipper  region  of  the  chest,  but  are  inaudible  in  the  carotids.  On 
account  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  valvular  disease  at  this  point,  we  must 
employ  the  utmost  caution  in  diagnosis,  and  make  sure  that  the  mur- 
mur heazd  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  is  actually  loudest  at  that 
pcnnty  and  is  not  conducted  from  the  aorta. 

The  treatment  can  only  be  symptomatic,  and  the  same  rules  which 
we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  chapter  are  applicable  here  in  man* 
agement  of  the  more  threatening  manifestationflL 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

IK8UFFICIENCE    OF    THE   TBICTJSPID,  AKD    BTBICHTBE    OF    THE   UGBT 

OSTIUM  ATRIO  VENTBICITLARE. 

A  SO-CALLED  relatiTe  insuffidence  of  the  tricuspid  used  fonneriji 
upon  theoretical  grounds,  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  common  form  of 
valvular  disease.  The  ostium  was  seen  to  be  enormously  widened, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  valve  was  incapable  of  dosure.  Thif 
relative  insuffidence,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  rare.  When  the  ostium 
dilates,  the  valve  grows  in  breadth  and  length,  almost  always  remain- 
ing competent  to  dose  the  widened  orifice.  Primary  and  independent 
disease — ^thickening,  shrinking,  eta — of  this  valve  is  also  quite  rare: 
It  is  more  common  for  it  to  accompany  similar  disorder  of  the  mitral 
Bamberger^  indeed,  regards  the  combination  of  mitral  and  trico^id 
defidence  as  the  most  frequent  of  all  oombinationB  of  valvular  deHn^t, 
and  I,  too,  have  repeatedly  observed  contraction  of  the  tricuspid,  with 
rupture  of  the  chordao  tendinese,  as  an  accompaniment  of  severe  8tri^ 
ture  of  the  mitral. 

Li  insufficienoe  of  the  tricuspid,  which  is  in  general  pure  (stenoflis 
being  extraordinarily  rare),  the  blood  regurgitates  into  the  vena  cava 
during  systole  of  the  ventricle ;  but,  as  the  right  ventride  is  generally 
hypertrophied  in  consequence  of  mitral  disease,  this  r^urgitaticm  takes 
place  with  great  violence.  The  vena  cava  and  the  jugulaiis  beoome 
enormously  dilated.  The  valves  of  the  jugular,  which,  if  its  calibre 
were  normal,  would  set  a  limit  to  the  regurgitation,  become  insaffi- 
dent  from  dilatation,  and  it  is  transmitted  as  far  as  the  vessels  of  the 
neck.  Meal  pulsation  of  the  dilated  jugulars^  perceptiUe  both  to 
touch  and  eighty  is  a  pcUhognoetio  symptom  of  insi^fflcienee  of  the 
tricuspid.  Besides  this,  we  hear  a  distinct  systolic  murmur  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  stemiun,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  venous  pul- 
sation, makes  the  diagnosis  certain;  but  here  also  we  must  make  sure 
that  the  murmur  is  really  strongest  at  thb  point,  and  is  not  oondncted 
thither  from  the  aorta. 

As  insuffidence  of  the  tricuspid  causes  the  most  intense  engorge- 
ment of  the  veins  of  the  aortic  drculation,  so,  of  all  valvular  disordeis, 
this  leads  most  rapidly  to  cyanosis  and  dropsy.* 

*  When  one  TalTular  defect  complicates  another,  the  gymptoms  of  the  former  om 
ftr«  modified.  The  modifications  rary  according  as  the  complication  has  a  similar  or 
an  opposite  effect  upon  the  circulation ;  and  according  as  one  or  other  defect  predoo- 
bates.  The  signs  of  complex  va/rular  disease  may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  aaalv 
sis  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

AEGENSBATIOK  OT  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  TEUB   HEART,  QBCWTHS, 

PABASITBS. 

EnoLOOT  Ain>  Pathological  Anatomy. — ^1.  An  abnormal  soft* 
aeas,  relaxation,  and  flabbiness  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  impart- 
ing to  it  *'  a  parboiled  look  "  {Rokitansky)^  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  typhus,  septicsemia,  puerperal  fever, 
eta  No  important  alteration  can  be  detected  in  its  structure,  and  we 
must  beware  of  mistaking  the  relaxation  resulting  from  decomposition 
for  that  which  has  taken  place  during  life.  The  state  of  other  oigans 
must  form  our  criterion  in  this  case. 

2.  FaUy  Heart  must  be  regarded  as  of  two  kinds : 

a.  Increase  of  the  amount  of  fat  normally  found  upon  the  surfiEice 
of  the  heart. 

&  Fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  primitive  fasciculi  of  the  muscular 
substance. 

In  the  former  we  find  a  layer  of  fat,  half  an  inch  thick,  covering 
the  heart,  particularly  along  the  course  of  the  coronary  arteries,  upon 
its  edges,  and  in  the  sulcus  between  the  two  chambers.  Beneath  this 
fiitty  layer  the  muscle  is  either  normal  or  has  undergone  atrophy  and 
thinning  fitnn  pressure  of  the  superimposed  &t.  In  many  cases,  atro- 
phy of  the  muscle  occurs  while  the  fat-tissue  is  forming,  and  with- 
out  the  growth  of  the  latter  having  become  very  remarkable.  This 
growth,  then,  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
so  that  a  cardiac  wall  of  normal  thickness  may  at  last  consist  only  of 
adipose  tissue.  This  excessive  production  of  £at  in  the  heart  often 
accompanies  general  obesity,  especially  that  of  advanced  age,  and  in 
subjects  otherwise  healthy.  It  is  also  seen,  however,  in  cancer,  and 
in  other,  cachexia,  and  especially  among  drunkards. 

FaXty  meiamofp/ums  qftheprimUivefcuciculi  consists  in  conver- 
Bon  of  the  fibrillae  into  fat-granules,  which  gradually  fill  the  entire 
safoolemma,  and  afterward  combine  to  form  laxge  drops.  Thus  the 
Bobstanoe  of  the  heart  becomes  discolored,  and  is  converted  into  a  pale- 
yellowish  mass  which  tears  readily.  Sometimes  the  metamorphosis 
pervades  large  tracts  of  the  organ,  while  in  other  cases  particular 
paits  only  are  affected,  as,  for  instance,  the  papillary  musdes.  Accom- 
panied by  arcufl  senilis,  and  {a,tty  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  it  oftei> 
forms  one  of  the  signs  of  marasmus  senilis,  or  of  other  marasmic  states, 
which  arise  in  cancer,  Bright's  disease,  eta  Ossification  of  the  cor- 
tmaiy  arteries,  pressure  of  pericardial  exudation,  or  even  that  accu- 
mulation of  fat  upon  the  surfiace  of  the  heart  just  mentioned,  may  give 
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rise  to  ^atty  degeneration  of  its  walls.  Finall  j,  in  many  cases  of  val- 
vular disease,  with  consecutive  hypertrophy,  a  partial  &tiy  metainoiw 
phosis  takes  place. 

The  origin  of  this  ^  spurious  hypertrophy  ^  is  somewhat  ohscore, 
and  almost  without  parallel ;  while  £Ettty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac 
muscles,  in  consequence  of  defectiye  nutrition  or  pressurei  eta,  finds 
many  analogies  in  the  metamorphosis  of  other  organs  whose  nutrition 
is  impaired. 

3.  Amyloid  degeneration^  according  to  JRokiUmsky^  occurs  espe- 
cially in  the  hypertrophied  right  side  of  the  hearty  causing  its  oat  sur- 
&ce  to  resemble  that  of  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  occasioning  great  rigid- 
ity of  its  waU.  The  sarcolemma  is  filled  up  by  nodules,  whidi  glitter 
dimly  and  show  the  peculiar  reaction  of  amyloid  degeneration^  taming 
blue  upon  application  of  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine  and  weakened 
suljdiuric  acid. 

4  Cancer  is  very  rare  in  the  heart,  occurring  only  in  greneral  can- 
cerous infection,  or  by  extension  fit)m  the  mediastinum  or  pericardium. 
It  forms  circumscribed  tumors,  usually  of  the  medullary,  or  else  of  the 
melanotic  kind,  which  project  either  inward  or  outward,  and  may 
sprout  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  In  other  cases,  especially  where 
propagated  from  cancer  of  neighboring  parts,  wide  tracts  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hearts  become  transformed  into  cancer  (infiltrated  cancer, 
see  cancer  of  the  lungs). 

5.  TSjbberdea  scarcely  ever  occur  in  the  heart.  Yellow,  cheesy 
nodules,  sometimes  found  embedded  in  its  walls,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  tubercles,  and  shall  be  accounted  for  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
pericarditis. 

6.  Parasiiea. — ^The  qrsticercus  has  been  found  in  the  heart,  enor* 
mous  numbers  of  them  existing  at  the  same  time  in  other  muscles  of 
the  body.    The  echinococcus  has  also  been  met  vrith. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^Relaxation  of  the  cardiac  substance,  after 
typhus,  exanthematio  disease,  eta,  of  coarse  reduces  the  eflBoienoe  of 
the  organ,  and  is  very  apt  to  occasion  dilatation.  It  is  only  in  the 
latter  case  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  it  with  certainty.  I£^  afteran 
attack  of  some  exhausting  disease,  we  find  that  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  extraordinarily  feeble,  the  area  of  cardiao  dulness  having  in 
creased,  we  may  also  attribute  the  small  pulse,  the  dropsical  aspect, 
the  spontaneous  coagula  in  the  veins,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  stractaral 
changes  which  the  substance  of  the  oigan  has  undeigone.* 

If  the  existence  of  dilatation  cannot  be  proved,  we  must  remain  in 

*  In  such  instances  cyanosis  is  rare,  as  tbe  Tolamo  of  th«  blood  is  redaced  tvA 
its  quality  is  rery  poor;  so  that,  even  though  it  were  to  oTerfill  the  Teins,  it  would  nol 
gire  rise  to  tbe  bluish  cvmpkxion. 
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doubt  as  to  whether  the  retarded  circulation  and  the  scanty  arterial 
supply  be  due  to  general  exhaustion  or  to  relaxation  of  the  heart. 

Growth  of  £Eit  about  the  heart  plays  an  important  rdle  among  the 
people,  in  accounting  for  shottness  of  breath  and  other  troubles  arising 
among  &t,  pot-bellied  individuals.  Unless  the  accumulation  cause 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  substance,  which  is  by  no  means  firequent,  it 
it  does  not  seem  to  occasion  any  functional  disturbance  whateyer. 
Should  aUophy  result,  the  symptoms  already  mentioned  (see  atrophy 
of  heart)  wOl  arise. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  substance,  like  simple  relaxation 
of  it,  depresses  the  action  of  the  organ,  and  in  like  manner,  when  it 
affects  the  whole  heart,  occasions  dilatation.  All  the  circulatory  dis- 
turbance which  we  have  so  repeatedly  described  may  ensue  £K>m  &tty 
d^eneration.  We  find  a  feeble  heart-shock,  a  small  and  remarkably 
slow  pulse,  a  tendency  to  fiiintness,  fix>m  an  imperfect  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain.  If  the  volinne  of  the  blood  be  not  diminished,  that  is,  if 
the  degeneration  depend  upoa  local  rather  than  upon  general  nutritive 
disorder,  there  may  also  be  cyanosis  and  intense  dropsy.  In  the  latter 
case,  when  the  disease  is  usually  combined  with  other  affections  capable 
of  reducing  the  propulsive  power  of  the  heart  (such  as  pericardial  ex- 
udations, induration  and  thidcening  of  the  pericardium,  eta),  it  is 
di£Bcult  to  determine  what  part  is  taken  by  these  disorders,  and  what 
the  degeneration  plays  in  producing  the  train  of  symptoms ;  so  that  a 
positive  diagnosb  is  impossible  in  most  instances.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  with  rogard  to  the  transition  from  genuine  to  spurious  hy- 
pertrophy, through  fiitty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres.  If  the 
impulse  and  contractile  force  of  a  hypertrophied  heart  become  mani- 
fest! j  weaker,  or  if  compensation  for  an  impeifect  valve  begin  to  fail, 
we  may  assume  that  the  change  firom  true  to  hlae  hypertrophy  has 
taken  place.  Fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  papillary  musdes  is  also  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  possible  consequences  of  insuffidence  of  the 
mitral  or  tricuspid. 

Of  rupture  of  the  heart,  as  a  result  of  fatty  degeneration,  we  shaU 
treat  hereafter. 

As  for  amyldd  degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  evi 
dence,  often  easy  to  obtain,  of  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  liver 
spleen,  or  kidney,  afibrds  our  only  but  uncertain  dew  as  to  its  presence 
in  the  heart ;  and  we  can  never  do  more  than  vaguely  suspect  it. 

dancer,  tuberdes,  and  parasites  of  the  heart,  also  have  the  effect  of 
depresang  its  action,  but  tiieir  diagnosis  is  almost  always  impossible. 

TsBATHSNT. — If  the  heart  be  relaxed  by  debility  following  acute 
disease,  the  remedies  so  often  named  are  called  for  which  have  the 
effect  of  improving  nutrition,  together  with  mild  stimulants. 
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Persons  in  whom  a  general  obesity  has  developed,  through  loxmi- 
ous  living,  and  in  whom  an  accumulation  of  &t  may  also  be  8U^>ected 
about  the  heart,  should  be  sent  to  Karlsbad,  Marienbad,  eta  It  is  sn 
indisputable  fact  that,  during  treannent  at  these  baths,  the  fat  deoreaaes 
and  the  garments  of  patients  grow  too  loose  for  them,  although  we 
have  no  better  physiological  explanation  of  the  drcumstanoe  than  a 
somewhat  feeble  hypothesis. 

In  true  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  we  must  confine  oarsdves 
to  a  treatment  of  symptoms,  and,  if  it  form  one  of  the  accompaniments 
of  general  marasmus,  we  should  prescribe  a  generous  diet  and  oor 
responding  medicines.  We  may,  perhaps,  succeed  in  restraining  the 
progress  of  the  malady,  if  we  do  not  entirely  allay  it. 

Treatment  of  amyloid  degeneration,  cancer,  tubercle,  and  panuBteSi 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  diseases  are  never  recognizable. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

BXJFTUBB   OF  THX  HSABT. 

Ws  refer  exclusively  to  the  scxailled  spontaneous  ruptures,  aati 
shall  not  allude  to  traumatic  solutions  of  continuity  of  the  heart  A 
healthy  heart  never  bursts,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  stndn.  If  the  cigaa 
be  diseased,  strains  of  any  kind  may,  no  doubt,  aid  in  causing  its  nq>* 
ture.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  rupture  is  £Ettty  d^genemdon ;  more 
rarely,  myocarditis,  cardiac  abscess,  and  acute  and  ohronio  cardiac 
aneurism.  Ab  all  of  these  a£fections  usiially  arise  in  the  left  aids  of 
the  organ,  rupture  nearly  always  occurs  there  alsa  Upon  autopsj, 
we  find  the  pericardium  distended  by  blood,  and,  if  htty  metamoiphosis 
have  occasioned  the  rupture,  an  irregular  but  outwardly  smooth  reot^ 
of  variable  length,  is  found;  whUe  at  a  deeper  pcMnt  the  flesh  is  torn 
asunder  and  mangled.  The  rent  is  occasionally  filled  throughout  hy 
coagida ;  again  more  than  one  rupture  is  found. 

Sometimes  the  heart  bursts  during  some  imusual  exertion,  or  it  maj 
give  way  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  death  usually  ensues  sud- 
denly with  the  symptoms  of  internal  haemorrhagei  The  pressure  of  the 
extravasated  blood,  however,  also  seems  to  have  some  effect  in  pro> 
moting  speedy  death.  In  rare  instances  the  rupture  has  been  preceded 
by  a  brief  period  of  violent  pain  under  the  sternum,  shooting  towaxd 
the  left  shoulder  and  along  the  arm.  In  oases  equally  rare,  patieota 
have  survived  rupture  of  the  heart  for  several  hours.  This  seems  to 
happen  when  the  extravasation  consists,  at  first,  of  a  mere  filtra^km  of 
the  blood  through  the  broken-down,  disintegrated  cardiac  waQ,  the 
rent  gradually  growing  larger.   Symptoms  then  appear  of  a  less  activr« 
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fuemorrhage ;  and  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  make  out  the  pliysioal 
vgiifl  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  flow  into  the  pericardiimi. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FIBRINOUS  DEPOSnB  IN  THB  HXABT. 

Ws  seldom  dissect  a  body  without  finding  in  its  heart  a  dot  of 
fibrin,  especially  in  the  right  side  of  the  oigan.  Sometimes  the  dot  is 
yelloWy  consisting  entirely  of  fibrin,  which  has  separated  from  the  red 
portion  of  the  blood ;  sometimes  it  contains  red  corpusdes,  and  is  more 
or  less  colored.  Their  tenacity  is  variable,  and  they  are  usually  en* 
tangled  among  the  trabeculsB,  but  may  easily  be  separated  fix>m  the 
endocardium.  In  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  pneumonia, 
or  other  disease  in  whidi  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  increased  in  quan- 
tity, these  coagula  are  found  especially  laige,  and,  if  removed  firom  the 
heart,  long  dots,  forming  prolongations  into  the  arteries,  are  drawn 
after  them.  These  fibrinous  dots,  or  fedse  polypi  of  the  heart,  have 
fonned  after  death,  or  dining  the  period  of  dissolution.  The  more  pro- 
tracted the  latter,  so  much  the  longer  is  the  blood,  as  it  were,  whipped 
up  in  the  heart,  so  much  the  more  completely  is  the  fibrin  separated 
firom  the  red  blood,  and  so  much  the  more  colorless  and  intimately  en- 
tangled in  the  trabecuhe  is  the  resulting  dot.  In  other  instances,  the 
coagula  seem  to  have  formed  some  time  before  death.  The  fibrin  has 
lost  the  elastidty  and  glitter  of  fresh  fibrin,  and  is  firmer,  drier,  and 
yellower.  The  dots  are  tightly  adherent  to  the  endocardium,  and  we 
sometimes  find  their  interior  decomposed  into  a  puruloid,  yellowish,  or 
bfownisb-red  emulsion,  or  converted  into  a  yellowish,  cheesy  mass. 
No  real  pus  is  formed,  but  a  mess  of  debris^  in  which  colorless  blood- 
ootpusdes  must  not  be  mistaken  far  pus-corpusdes. 

Sometimes  we  find  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  heart,  in  the  form  of 
rounded,  wedge-shaped  masses,  in  size  firom  that  of  a  millet^eed  to 
that  of  a  nut  (Zomnec'tf  v^g^tions  globuleuse).  If  we  examine  their 
mode  of  attachment  more  attentively,  we  peroeive  numerous  roots  pro* 
oeeding  from  the  spherical  vegetations,  whidi  are  prolonged  deeply  into 
and  entangled  among  the  meshes  of  the  trabecuhe.  The  source  of  the 
vi^getations  is  to  be  sought  there;  the  spherical  fonn  is  the  result  of 
subsequent  deposit  upon  the  dots  first  formed.  Here,  too,  the  soften* 
ing  just  mentioned  is  found  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  coagulum, 
so  that  at  last  they  may  assume  the  appearance  of  sacs,  with  thin  walls 
and  purulcnd  contenta  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  deposits  which 
farm  upon  roughened  places  on  the  endocardium,  fix>m  endocarditaa, 
acute  or  dmmic  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and  valvular  disease. 
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The  ooagula  which  fonn  prior  to  death  are  mainly  the  result  of  the 
feeble  manner  in  which  the  heart  oontracta.  Hence,  thej  a«^  com- 
monlj  fowid  among  marasmic  subjects,  and  in  persons  who  have  dp* 
generation  of  the  heart.  Their  points  of  origin  are  always  the  shallow 
recesses  between  the  trabeculss,  which  readily  dilate  when  the  heart  is 
relaxed  or  softened,  so  that,  if  its  contractions  be  incomplete,  the  blood 
in  them  stagnates  and  coagulates.  In  very  rare  instances  an  embolus 
may,  perhaps,  form  the  nucleus  of  a  dot. 

When  ooagula  form  in  the  heart  during  the  death-throes,  they  maj, 
no  doubt,  occasion  some  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  how  much  of  the  feebleness  of  the  circulation  is  due  to 
the  palsy  of  the  heart,  and  how  much  to  obstruction  of  the  orifices  by 
dots.  Even  if  the  dots  produce  murmura,  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  murmurs  caused  by  irregular  and  imperfect  action 
of  the  heart.  This  is  true  also  for  the  dots  which  form  prior  to  the 
death-agony,  as  they,  too,  form  in  case  of  feeble  cardiac  action  and 
impeded  circulation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONGENIIAL  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  HBABT. 

Etioloqy. — ^The  majority  of  congenital  defects  of  the  heart  are 
due  either  to  arrest  of  development  (the  organ  remaining  in  a  ooodi* 
tion  which  was  normal  during  fcetal  life),  or  else  to  fcetal  endocarditis 
or  myocarditis.  We  are  imacquainted  with  the  causes  of  this  anest 
of  development,  as  well  as  with  the  causes  of  the  foetal  inflammatioD. 

Prominently  in  the  former  dass  of  congenital  defonnities  of  the 
heart  stands  incompleteness  of  the  septa ;  in  the  second  dass,  the  iih 
durated  strictures  produced  by  inflammation,  and  ccmgenital  striciiire 
and  insuffidence  of  the  valves,  are  the  most  importanl  The  latter 
occur  generally  in  the  right  heart,  whidi,  after  birth,  is  very  raidy 
attacked  by  endocarditis  or  myocarditis. 

The  causes  of  congenital  malformation  in  position  of  the  heart  may 
be  similarly  classified.  Sometimes  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  oases  <tf 
arrested  development,  the  ribs,  the  sternum,  and  the  da^dea  being 
imperfectly  formed,  so  that  a  greater  or  smaUer  portion  of  the  heart  is 
covered  by  sofb  parts  alone.  In  other  cases  they  depend  upon  inflam* 
mation  during  fcetal  life,  which  has  given  rise  to  adhesions  with  ndgh- 
boring  organs. 

The  pathogeny  of  dextrocardia,  in  which  the  heart  lies  on  the 
nght  side  of  the  thorax,  the  liver  generally  occupying  the  left  hyp(^ 
diondrium,  and  the  spleen  the  right,  eta,  is  altogether  obscure. 
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AxATOHiCAL  Appbasances. — Congenital  defonnities  of  the  heart, 
irliich  are  incompatible  with  life,  and  which  cause  children  to  die  either 
immediately,  or  else  very  soon  after  birth,  belong  rather  to  the  province 
of  pathological  anatomy  than  to  that  of  special  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics. Entire  absence  of  the  heart,  or  of  one  of  its  chambers,  is  one 
of  these.  In  anomalies  which  permit  the  continuance  of  life,  even  for 
a  short  time,  we  generally  find  every  part  of  the  organ  represented, 
although  some  portions  of  it  are  only  rudimentary.  In  most  instances 
the  aorta  or  the  pulmonary  artery  is  stunted,  or  quite  undeveloped. 
If  the  pulmonary  artery  be  deficient,  the  blood  pours  firom  the  right 
heart  directly  into  the  left,  as  such  cases  are  always  combined  with 
imperfection  of  the  septa.  The  aorta  then  supplies  the  lungs  w^'th 
blood  through  the  dilated  bronchial  arteries,  or  through  the  ductus 
Botalli,  in  which  it  sets  up  a  current  counter  to  the  foetal  blood-stream. 
If  the  aorta  be  contracted  or  closed  immediately  above  the  opening  of 
the  ductus  Botalli,  it  then  can  only  supply  the  head  and  upper  ex- 
tremities, while  the  pulmonaiy  artery  conveys  blood  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  body  through  the  ductus  BotallL  If  the  aorta  be  closed  at  its 
origiii,  the  blood  which  comes  to  the  left  heart  passes  directly  through 
the  open  septum  into  the  right  heart,  the  pulmonary  artery  then  fur- 
nishing blood  to  the  whole  aortic  system.  When  the  septum  between 
the  ventricles  is  imperfect,  it  may  seem  as  if  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
arteries  sprang  from  both  of  them.  If  the  septum  stand  too  hr  to 
the  right  or  left,  the  right  or  left  ventricle  will  be  too  large,  and  both 
arterial  trunks  will  originate  from  it,  while  the  stunted  ventride  has 
to  discharge  its  blood  into  it  through  the  open  septum.  In  very  rare 
instances,  the  aorta  has  been  found  to  spring  firom  the  right,  the  pul- 
monary artery  frota  the  left  ventricles.  There  also  are  anomalies  of 
the  veins  discharging  into  the  heart,  to  describe  which,  however,  would 
carry  us  too  far. 

Insuffidenoe  and  stenosis  of  the  orifices,  and  cicatricial  strictures  of 
the  heart  consequent  upon  foetal  endocarditis  and  myocarditis,  di£fer  firom 
those  acquired  after  birth,  in  that  their  situation  is  in  the  right  heart 
Valvular  disease  is  more  common  at  the  pulmonary  valves  than  at  the 
trioospid.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  septmn  is  not  dosed,  so  that  trans- 
fuBioQ  of  the  blood  takes  place  from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other. 

Defects  may  exist  in  the  septa  of  greater  or  less  extent,  but  they 
do  not  afford  complications  and  results  like  those  just  described,  whidi 
are  of  br  less  importance,  and,  indeed,  may  be  without  any  material 
inflnence  whatever  upon  the  circulation,  and,  hence,  are  to  be  regarded 
IS  independent,  and  proceeding  from  arrested  formation  due  to  un* 
known  causes.  In  particular,  we  veiy  often  make  post-mortem  dis- 
ccfrery  of  slit-like  openings,  or  even  great  holes,  in  the  foramen  ovale 
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which  openings  have  never  occasioned  any  symptoms  whatever  dining 
life.  In  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  likewise,  especially  at  a  point 
at  the  upper  end,  which  normally  is  veiy  thin,  it  is  not  unoommon  to 
find  imperfections,  of  more  or  less  magnitude,  which  have  never  given 
rise  to  any  inconvenience. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  ektopia,  in  which  a  greater  part  of  the  wmD 
of  the  chest  or  belly  is  wanting,  the  heart  lying  in  the  abdomen  or 
upon  the  neck,  oontmuance  of  life  is  impossible.  There  are  peraons 
alive,  however,  with  smaUer  imperfections  of  the  b<»iy  thorax,  fissures 
in  the  sternum,  eta,  and  who  even  have  attained  an  advanced  age. 
In  such  cases  the  deformity  is  covered  by  the  skin,  and  the  subject 
suffers  little  inconvenience. 

Sthftoms  Ain>  CouBSE. — ^If  we  keep  the  effect  in  view,  which 
congenital  malformations  of  the  heart  exert  upon  the  circulation,  turn* 
ing  first  to  the  most  frequent  and  important  of  them,  that  namely,  in 
which  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  with  its  ventricles  is  undeveloped, 
so  that  the  blood  passes  through  the  open  septum,  from  one  side  of  the 
heart  to  the  other,  and  is  earned  into  the  body  through  the  more  per- 
fect trunk  alone,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  following  derangements 
in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  must  occur. 

First,  the  current  of  the  blood-stream  is  greatly  retarded,  and  hence 
the  blood,  tanying  long  in  the  body  and  rarely  returning  to  the  lungs, 
is  overloaded  with  carbonic  acid,  and  assmnes  an  intensely  venous  diar* 
acter.  Ceteris  paribus,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  depends  upon 
the  volimie  of  blood  set  in  motion  by  every  heart-beat  If  the  aorta  or 
pulmonary  arteiy  be  missing,  if  but  one  outlet  from  the  heart  remain, 
then,  notwithstanding  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle,  the  volume  of 
blood  set  in  motion  must  be  flEir  too  small  The  retardation  of  the  cix^ 
oulation  thus  resulting  sufficiently  explains  a  series  of  symptoms  o\y 
servable  in  congenital  imperfections  of  the  heart — ^the  lassitude,  Ian* 
guor,  intellectual  apathy,  depressed  spirits,  and,  above  all,  the  low 
temperature  of  the  body. 

If,  however,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  greater  and  lesser  circula- 
tion be  furnished  by  only  one  of  the  ventricles,  it  must  follow  that  the 
arteries  are  very  scantily  filled,  and  that  venous  engorgement  of  great 
intensity  arises,  as  in  all  other  cases,  where  the  arteries  have  not  their 
due  supply.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  pulse  small,  the  breathing  very 
short,  and,  above  all,  we  observe  cyanosis,  the  symptom  which  we 
have  so  often  designated  as  the  characteristic  one  of  overioading  of 
the  veins.  Since  cyanosis  arises  here,  as  it  does  elsewhere,  from  obstruc- 
tion to  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  and  veins,  the 
extreme  intensity  which  it  here  exhibits  must  be  owing  to  some  other 
rause,  which  is  to  be  sought  in  tlie  excessively  daric  hue  of  the  Uood 
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TbiB  blackness  of  the  blood  is  not  in  itself  capable  of  producing  cyano- 
sis (as  is  shown  bj  a  case,  related  by  Breachet^  in  which  the  color  of  a 
left  ann  was  perfectly  normal,  although  it  contained  none  save  venous 
blood,  the  left  subclavian  arteiy  springing  £pom  the  pulmonary  artery). 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  where  venous  engoigement  exists, 
the  degree  of  qranosis  depends  upon  the  blackness  or  redness  of  the 
blood.  Thin-blooded  people  never  exhibit  much  cyanosis.  In  cases 
of  congenital  imperfection  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  undeveloped,  the  dark  color  of  the  blood  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  which  then  takes  place.  In  the 
converse  cases,  wherein  the  arterial  part  of  the  blood  is  thrown  into 
the  venous  portion,  the  cause  of  the  darkness  of  hue  cannot  be  found 
in  the  mixture,  but  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  extreme  retarda- 
tion of  the  currents* 

Induration  and  stricture  at  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  heart, 
and  the  extensive  valvular  deformities  which  affect  the  pulmonary 
artery,  have  an  effect  quite  similar  to  that  of  arrested  development  of 
the  arterial  trunks,  especially  as  in  these  cases,  too,  the  septa  remain 
open. 

Hie  deep-blue  color  of  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  face,  the 
lips^  cheeks,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous symptom  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  heart.  The  collec- 
tion of  venous  blood  in  certain  parts  also  causes  their  enlargement, 
due  (as  has  been  ascertained  by  the  careful  observation  of  Foerater)  to 
aerous  infiltration,  moderate  thickening,  and  hypertrophy.  The  nose 
becomes  bulbous,  the  bluish  lips  swollen,  and  the  terminal  phalanges 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  so  much  thickened  as  to  look  like  the  knobs 
of  drumstidcs.    The  nails  are  wide  and  arched. 

Most  patients  have  puny  firames  with  long  limbs,  and  show  great 
tendency  to  profuse  hssmorrhage.  They  are  susceptible  to  cold;  are 
sluggish,  languid,  and  irritable.  They  often  have  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  genitals  and  feeble  sexual  power.  They  suffer  attacks  of 
palpitation,  oppression,  and  syncope,  and  rarely  attain  the  age  of 
forty  or  fifty  years.  They  nearly  always  die  early  of  intereunent  dis- 
ease, which  they  are  ill  able  to  resist,  or  else  they  perish  from  oedema 
of  the  lung,  drc^y,  etc. 

It  is  remarkable  that  sometimes  the  cyanosis  and  functional  dis- 
turbance just  described  do  not  manifest  themselves  until  the  ]>eriod  of 

*  Tbftt  the  great  cyanosis  of  persons  with  congenital  malformttion  of  the  heart  is 
du«  to  an  especial  cause,  becomes  evident  from  the  fact  that  individuals  with  congeni« 
tal  cjanoeis  do  not  become  dropsical  nearly  so  soon  as  those  suffering  from  acqidred 
cranosls.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  cyanosis  were  due  to  venous  cngonce- 
■scol  alone. 
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puberfy.  It  maj  be  that,  for  a  time,  compensation  for  the  congenital 
deformit J  is  effected  by  consecutiTe  hypertrophy,  but  that  insuffictenoe 
of  the  heart  only  appears  after  ihe  development  and  growth  of  tha 
body  and  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  have  advanced  an 
£ast  that  the  puny  heart  can  no  longer  keep  pace  with  it.  Physical 
examination  is  of  little  value  in  ihe  diagnosis,  owing  to  the  great 
diversity  of  form  which  such  malformations  assume.  The  impulse 
of  the  heart  is  usually  strengthened  and  extended,  the  dulness  greater; 
we  feel  the  frimisaement  cataire  and  hear  confused  murmurs.  In 
other  cases  the  heart-soimds  are  normal. 

The  ancient  assumption,  that  imperfection  in  the  septa  caused  cya- 
nosis, is  erroneous.  This  defect^  alone,  never  occasions  blueness,  etc, 
but  is  a  harmless  anomaly,  which  gives  no  evidence  of  its  existence 
during  life. 

Tbeatbcbnt. — ^Treatment  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  heart  must, 
of  course,  be  purely  symptomatic,  and  confined  to  combating  the  more 
dangerous  manifestations.  The  same  rules  hold  good  here  whicb  we 
have  laid  down  for  the  management  of  acquired  disease  of  the  hearL 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

NEUBOSES    OF    THE    HEAST. 

Etiology. — ^There  are  a  number  of  influences  wluch  tend  to  modify 
the  functional  energy  of  the  healthy  human-heart,  as  well  as  the  nim^ 
ber  of  its  beats.  We  may  assume  that  the  greater  force  and  frequence 
of  the  heart-beat,  caused  by  mental  or  bodily  excitement,  or  by  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  are  not  the  effect  of  any  structural  change  in  the 
muscles  of  the  oigan,  but  rather  are  due  to  a  perversion  of  its  inner- 
vatiou.  The  term  neurosis  of  the  heart,  however,  is  not  implied  to 
functional  derangements  proceeding  fix>m  causes  of  this  nature,  but 
only  to  those  forms  of  perversion  of  its  action  or  abnonnity  of  its 
sation  which,  without  depending  upon  any  structural  change, 
either  without  preceptible  cause  or  else  upon  occasions  which,  in  most 
persons,  would  not  give  rise  to  any  functional  disturbance.  Under 
this  head  stand  the  so-called  nervous  palpitation  and  the  train  of 
symptoms  known  as  angina  pectoris.  The  character  of  these  two  affM> 
tions,  particularly  the  paroxysms  and  the  free  intervals  observed  in 
their  course,  entitle  us  in  some  measure  to  count  them  among  the  neu* 
roses  of  motion  and  sensibility.  It  would  be  somewhat  rash,  however, 
to  ascribe  them  as  yet  to  any  particular  dass  of  these  complaints,  as 
long  as  om*  knowledge  regarding  the  influence  of  the  cardiac  nerves 
upon  the  function  of  the  heart  remains  in  its  present  imperfect  state. 
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The  nerves  of  the  heart  consist  of  branches  of  the  par  vagum  and  sjm- 
paihetio,  and,  besides  these,  it  has  its  peculiar  ganglia.  If  we  sepa- 
rate the  organ  from  the  nerves,  and  cut  it  out  of  the  body,  it  still  will 
continue  to  contract  rhjthmicallj  for  some  time ;  and,  even  after  ceas- 
ing to  beat,  will  recommence,  if  we  inject  blood  into  tiie  coronary  arte- 
ries, or  supply  it  with  oxygen.  Rhythmical  contraction,  then,  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  pneumogastrio  or  sympathetic  nerves,  but  seems  to 
be  brought  about  solely  by  the  cardiac  ganglia,  although  this  too  has 
been  doubted.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  pneumogastrio  upon  the  beat 
of  the  heart,  we  know  that  irritation  of  this  nerve  retards  its  action, 
while  section  accelerates  it,  so  that  we  may  regard  the  nerve  as  a 
moderator  of  the  activity  of  the  heart.  We  know  but  little  in  this 
respect,  and  nothing  of  certainty,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  rash  to  count  paipitation  among  the 
hyperdneses,  a  condition  due  to  extreme  exdtement  of  the  motor 
Serves,  as  has  been  done  by  Itomberg^  and  more  lately  by  JSamr 
herger.  It  is  quite  as  possible  that  palpitation  of  the  heart  might 
proceed  from  reduced  energy  of  the  pneimiogastrio  as  from  ove^exdte- 
mcnt  of  the  sympathetic  or  cardiac  ganglia.  Besides,  in  many  cases 
of  nervous  palpitation,  an  increased  force  of  the  heart's  action  cannot 
be  observed,  the  symptom  being  merely  subjective,  and  perceptible 
only  to  the  patient.  Such  cases  should  more  properly  come  under  the 
head  of  hypereesthesiaB,  and  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  exdtement  of 
tiie  sensoiy  nerves  of  the  organs.* 

JSomberg  defines  angina  pectoris  as  hjpersesthesia  of  the  cardiac 
plexus.  JBamberger  calls  it  a  hyperdnesis  with  hjrperaesthesia.  The 
cardiac  plexus  is  assumed  to  be  the  source  of  the  pain ;  but  this,  too, 
must  be  pronounced  a  matter  of  theory  only.  At  all  events,  the  pain 
whidi  attends  this  ^  cardiac  neuralgia  "  extends  with  great  intensity 
along  the  brachial  plexus. 

Ignorant  as  we  are  regarding  the  pathogeny  of  neiuoses  of  the 
heart,  we  still  have  some  idea  as  to  their  cause.  Nervous  palpitation  is 
prindpally  seen  in  anaemic  subjects,  and  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
manifestations  of  chlorosis.  Next  in  frequence,  we  find  it  in  derange- 
ment of  the  sexual  system,  not  only  among  females,  where  it  plays  an 
important  part  in  hysteria,  but  also  among  males  addicted  to  venereal 
excess,  above  all,  among  onanists.    Palpitation  is  also  common  in  hy- 

*  We  should  be  equally  warranted  in  calling  every  fainting-fit  an  acinesis  of  the 
heart  When  a  person  swoons  from  psychical  or  other  causes,  the  scene  always  com- 
mences by  a  depression  of  the  hearths  action,  smallness  of  the  pulse,  and  pallor  of  the 
skin ;  and  it  is  not  until  then  that  the  consequences  of  diminution  of  the  supply  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  loss  of  consciousness,  etc.,  appear.  It  is  quite  the  same  lo 
I  too^protracted  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether. 
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pochondriasis.  As  a  striking  instance  of  this  hypochondriac  palpits* 
tion,  JRomberg  relates  the  example  of  Peter  Frank,  who,  while  en* 
gaged  in  study  of  disease  of  the  heart,  thought  himself  suffering  firom 
aneurism.  We  veiy  often  see  palptation  accompany  rapid  growth 
about  the  time  of  puberty.  It  affects  other  persons,  in  whom  no  defi* 
nite  exciting  cause  can  be  discovered. 

Angina  pectoris  is  found  almost  exdusively  in  persons  suffering 
from  organic  disease  of  the  heart  Either  ossification  of  the  coronaiy 
arteries,  valvular  defects,  hypertrophy,  degeneration,  or  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  has  been  Sound  upon  autopsy  of  most  persons  who  have  been 
afflicted  in  this  manner.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  regard  angina  peo- 
toris  as  indicative  of  any  of  these  lesions.  Not  one  of  them  is  con- 
stant ;  and  the  malady  always  takes  the  same  form  while  the  structoral 
alterations  differ  most  widely.  It  is  alwajrs  marked  by  paroxysm  and 
intervals  of  immunity,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  set  it  down  as  a  ner- 
vous disorder  of  the  heart,  to  which  organic  changes  merely  afford  a 
predisposition.  In  rare  instances  it  has  occurred  where  no  organic 
disease  existed,  particularly  in  old  and  obese  persons,  males  being 
affected  oftener  than  females. 

Syhftoms  Aim  Course. — ^Nervous  palpitation  is  characterized  by 
an  accelerated  and  sometimes  unrhythmical  beating  of  the  heart,  ao 
companied  usually  by  a 'feeling  of  dread  and  dyspncea.  The  impulse 
is  generally  short  and  bounding ;  in  many  cases  without  perceptible 
increase  of  force,  and  in  others  so  violent  as  to  shake  the  hand  at  each 
stroke.  Even  in  the  latter  cases  the  subjective  feeling  of  palpitation 
experienced  by  the  patient  is  greater  than  what  the  apparent  force  of 
impulse  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  pulse  and  aspect  of  the  patient 
are  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes  the  pulse  is  full,  and  the  £ftce  red ; 
sometimes  it  is  small  and  intermitting,  and  the  countenance  is  pale, 
apparently  as  if  the  beats  lacked  energy,  or  as  though  they  were  of 
too  brief  duration  effectually  to  fill  the  series.  The  length  of  an  at* 
tack  of  this  kind  varies,  lasting  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  or 
more.  It  is  not  unfirequently  accompanied  by  nervous  derangement 
of  other  kinds,  dizziness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  trembling,  etc.  Its  ter- 
mination may  be  sudden  or  gradual,  the  action  of  the  heart  returning 
to  its  normal  condition,  and  weeks  or  months  may  pass  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  new  attack,  while  in  other  cases  the  seizure  recurs  at 
very  short  intervals. 

The  intermission  and  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  without  known 
cause,  their  appearance  under  conditions  which  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give 
rise  to  exaggerated  action  of  the  heart,  its  association  with  other  nei^ 
vous  disorders,  and,  above  all,  the  results  of  physical  exploration,  will 
serve  to  prevent  error,  and  yet  the  disease  is  not  always  easy  of  re 
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oognitioii.  If  the  exciting  cause  be  obvious  and  amenable  to  treat- 
ment^ the  maladj  will  disappear. sooner  or  later.  This  is  especiallj 
the  case  with  chlorotic  girls,  hysteric  women  with  curable  disease  of 
tlie  womb,  and  even  in  palpitation  induced  hj  excess  in  veneiy.  At 
other  times  it  is  extremely  obstinate,  and  persists  throughout  life. 

During  the  intermission,  physical  exploration  reveals  nothing 
anomaloua ;  during  the  paroxysm,  we  often  hear  abnonnal  murmurs 
iittributable  to  unnatural  tension  of  the  valves  and  arterial  walls. 

In  angina  pectoris,  the  patient  suddenly  experiences  beneath  the 
sternum  a  feeling  of  strangulation  and  pain,  which  almost  alwajrs 
shoots  in  the  direction  of  the  left  arm,  less  frequently  toward  the  right. 
is  accompanied  by  a  distressing  feeling  of  dread  and  sense  of  im- 
dissolution.  The  sufferer  imagines  that  he  cannot  breathe ; 
but,  if  forced  to  do  so,  succeeds  in  making  a  deep  inspiration.  He  does 
not  dare  to  speak,  but  groans  and  sighs.  K  the  attack  come  upon 
him  while  walking,  he  stands  still,  seeking  a  support,  and  clasping 
his  breast.  The  hands  are  cool,  the  countenance  pale,  the  features 
perturbed.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  or  in  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hoar,  the  paroxysm  gradually  abates,  nearly  always  with  eructations 
of  gas.  These  attacks  are  repeated  at  first  with  long  intervals ;  after- 
waxd  they  become  so  £requent  as  to  be  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  As 
an  exciting  cause,  mental  emotion  seems  to  be  the  most  common  agent ; 
physical  exertion  and  error  of  diet  produce  it  more  rarely.  Between 
the  attacks  health  may  seem  unimpaired,  while  in  other  cases  evidence 
of  serious  disease  of  the  heart  may  be  detected. 

Tbeaimest. — ^Treatment  of  nervous  palpitation  demands,  above 
all  else^  the  removal  of  every  recognizable  and  remediable  predispos- 
faig  cause.  In  chlorotic  or  ansemic  subjects,  the  preparations  of  iron 
often  render  sig^nal  service.  Hysterical  palpitation  may  require  the 
application  of  leedies  to  the  os  uteri,  and  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  ori« 
fioe ;  a  iieatment  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  proper  chapter,  will 
often  effect  a  cure  in  a  case  previously  hopeless.  Hypochondriacs, 
irith  varicosities  of  the  anus,  if  affected  by  palpitation,  often  find  great 
relief  firom  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  fundament.  FuUer  details 
of  the  appropriate  remedies  in  this  affection  would  occupy  us  too  long, 
as  it  would  indude  the  treatment  of  all  the  maladies  of  which  palpita- 
tion is  an  aoooropaniment.  Patients,  in  whom  no  special  cause  for  the 
disease  can  be  found,  should  be  ordered  to  bathe  in  cold  water,  be  sent 
into  the  country,  made  to  travel,  and  forbidden  all  overexertion  and 
Inxurious  living. 

During  the  attack,  the  effervescent  powders,  vegetable  and  mineral 
acidsy  cream  of  tartar,  **  eau  sucr^''  enjoy  a  certain  reputation.  It 
would  be  fix>lish  to  cany  one^s  skepticism  so  fEur  as  to  slight  these 
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Enedicines,  because  they  are  superfluous  and  impotent ;  as  it  iSy  the 
mental  preoccupation  afforded  by  the  preparation  of  an  efferveaoent 
powder,  eta,  is  often  of  the  greatest  relief  to  any  person  aflUcted  with 
palpitation,  and  even  shortens  the  paroxysms.  The  application  of  oM 
over  the  heart  seems  to  be  of  decided  efficacy  in  abbreviaiang  the  fit& 
The  nervines,  tincture  of  castor,  tinctura  valeriansa  setheiea,  often  have 
the  same  effect  On  the  contrary,  narcotics,  especially  digitalis,  if 
used,  must  always  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  esses  of 
nervous  palpitation,  in  the  narrow  acceptation  of  the  term  which  we 
employ. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  in  our  power  to  relieve  paroxysms  of 
angina  pectoris  by  means  of  any  medication ;  but,  after  having  oooe 
witnessed  the  impatient  and  hurried  clutch  of  the  sufferer  for  his  medi* 
cine-glass,  as  the  attack  comes  on,  the  physician  will  readily  adcnowl* 
edge  that  the  ^laisser  aUer^  mode  of  treatment  is  sheer  craelfy. 
Romherg  advises  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  and  acetic  ether,  a  couple 
of  teaspoonsfiil  of  it  being  poured  into  a  saucer,  and  its  edge  held  to 
the  mouth  of  the  patient  while  it  evaporates.  Complete  narcosis  must 
not  be  permitted.  In  these  cases,  too,  I  have  seen  decided  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  fit  by  the  use  of  tincture  of  valerian  and  castor  aetherea. 
Opiates,  and  other  narcotics,  are  to  be  avoided.  During  the  intervals, 
treatment  must  be  limited  to  combating  whatever  recognizable  and 
remediable  predisposing  cause  may  exist.  Fontanelles,  setons,  etc^ 
much  as  they  have  been  made  use  of,  ought  not  to  be  emplpyed. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Basedow's   dissasb. 

The  term  Ba8edovf%  disease  is  applied  to  a  train  of  symptoms  o( 
tolerably  frequent  occurrence,  consisting  of  a  subjective  sense  of  ptl* 
pitation,  accompanied  by  acceleration  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  beat- 
ing of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  head,  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gUnd, 
and  exophthalmos.  This  peculiar  series  of  symptoms  is  sometimes 
seen  in  patients  vriith  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently observed  in  persons  free  from  any  oiganic  cardiao  disease. 
The  tume&ction  of  the  thyroid  body,  whidi  is  not  often  veiy  large, 
arises  partially  from  dilatation  of  its  vessels,  and  in  part  from  infiUn^ 
tion  of  its  tissues  with  serum,  and  from  simple  hypeiplasia.  More 
rarely  cysts,  with  serous  or  colloid  contents,  are  found  in  the  gland. 
The  swelling  of  the  intra-orbital  fat,  whidi  is  the  cause  of  the  ex* 
ophtlialmoe,  seems  in  most  cases  to  be  due  to  bypemmia  and  oedema, 
or  to  simple  hyperplasia  of  the  adipose  tissue ;  since,  when  reooven 
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takes  place,  the  prominence  of  the  eyes  subsides  as  completely  as  do 
the  thyroid  enlai^ment  and  the  disturbance  of  circidation. 

That  this  it  not  a  mere  coincidence  of  morbid  conditions,  and  that 
it  is  fiilly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  and  distinct  disease,  is  • 
evident  £x>m  the  drcumstanoe  already  alluded  to,  that  the  changes  in 
the  thyroid  and  eyes,  not  only  appear  simultaneously  with  the  derange* 
ment  oi  the  dictdation,  but  that  they  also  subside  together. 

In  seeking  for  a  common  source  to  which  the  individual  symptoms 
of  Scuedato^s  disease  may  be  attributed,  the  idea  of  a  derangement  of 
innervation  of  the  vascular  walls  naturally  suggests  itsel£  Palsy  of 
the  vaao-motor  nerves  fiilly  accounts  for  the  dilatation  and  increaaed 
pulsation  of  the  carotids  and  thyroid  arteries,  as  well  as  for  the  oedem* 
atoua  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  intra-orbital  fat.  The  sub- 
ject  of  the  innervation  c^  the  heart,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  satis£BU>> 
torily understood,  in  spite  of  the  labor  expended  upon  the  subject;  yet 
it  is  perfectly  supposable  that  variation  in  the  degree  of  fiulness  of 
the  blood-vessels,  which  traverse  the  substance  of  this  organ,  may  have 
an  important  influence  upon  its  function;  and  that  palsy  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  cardiac  vessels  will  cause  them  to  dilate,  thus  aug^ 
menting  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  cardiac  muscles,  and  producing 
essential  modification  of  the  heart's  action.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  our  belief  that  the  probable  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  JSas^ 
dauPs  disease  consists  in  a  subparalytic  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  we  deem  it  rash,  or  at  least  pre* 
mature,  to  ascribe  sudi  palsy  of  the  vascular  walls  to  coarse  structural 
changes  of  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  lesions  of  the  ganglia  in  some  cases  are  entirely 
different  £rom  those  found  in  others,  and  that  in  other  instances  again, 
m  spite  of  the  most  careful  search,  no  lesion  whatever  has  been  found 
m  the  ganglia,  it  is  improbable  that  the  nervous  disorder  of  the  vas- 
cular wall  should  depend  upon  coarse  and  palpable  alterations  of  tex- 
ture of  the  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion«oells,  simply  because  such  nervous 
deimngement  often  subsides  entirely. 

£a0ed<wU  disease  is  far  more  common  among  women  than  among 
mea*j  menstrual  disorder,  or  perhaps  the  lack  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
Uood,  whidi  so  often  accompanies  such  disorder,  also  seems  to  have 
Kmie  part  in  its  production ;  but  it  is  altogether  inadmissible  to  regard 
such  disease  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  as  a  mere  part  of  that  wide- 
spread disorder  of  innervation,  which  occurs  in  hysteria,  and  to  attrib* 
ate  the  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels  to  faulty  nutrition,  either  of  the 
vessels  or  of  their  nerves,  proceeding  from  the  want  of  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood.  Indeed,  Basedow^s  disease  is  not  especially  prevalent  in 
of  severe  hysteria  or  intense  chlorosis,  and  in  some  cases  even 
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appears  in  persons  free  from  both  menstrual  distm-banoe  and  impov^ 
erishment  of  the  blood.  Men  who  are  affected  by  this  malady  are 
usually  somewhat  advanced  in  Ufe,  while  among  women  it  genenllj 
appears  during  youth. 

The  patients'  generally  have  long  suffered  torn  palpitation,  with  % 
remarkable  friequence  of  the  pulse,  which  sometimes  rises  as  high  as 
120  or  140  beats,  when  the  patient  and  his  friends  become  await 
that  his  eyes  are  more  prominent  than  formerly,  and  that  the  neck  is 
enlarged.  If  the  hand  be  laid  upon  the  thyroid  gland,  or  the  steth* 
oscope  be  applied  to  it,  a  remarkable  rustling  is  perceptible  both  to 
ear  and  touch.  Sometimes  a  blowing  sound  is  also  heard  at  the  heart 
Generally  these  sounds  are  easily  recognizable  as  ^^blood-murmurs," 
as  there  is  no  secondary  dilatation,  nor  hypertrophy  of  the  oigan, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  a  iiedse  murmur  to  Talrular 
derangement.  At  a  more  aggravated  stage  of  the  malady^  the  prom- 
inence of  the  eye-balls  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
eyelids  incapable  of  covering  the  eyes  completely.  This  inability  to 
dose  the  eyes  may  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  In  some 
instances,  infiltration,  abscess,  and  perforation  of  the  cornea,  and  ereo 
complete  destruction  of  the  eye,  have  been  known  to  follow.  Sudi  acd- 
dents  are  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  degree  to  a  want  of  proper  oove^ 
ing,  and  lubrication  of  the  bulb,  although  it  would  seem  that  Uie 
graver  degree  of  destruction  does  not  occur  tmtil  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  certain  amotmt  of  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  (attributable  to 
strain  upon  the  ciliary  nerves),  rendering  the  eye  incapable  of  protect* 
ing  itself  properly.  Sometimes  the  motion  of  the  bulb  is  embarrassed, 
probably  in  consequence  of  palsy  of  the  ocular  muscles,  resulting  from 
stretching ;  but,  excepting  the  affections  of  the  cornea  above  alluded 
to,  there  is  scarcely  ever  any  other  derangement  of  vision.  Oraefi 
speaks  of  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  levatores  palpebral  superioris 
as  a  veiy  characteristic  symptom  which  sometimes  precedes  the  exoph* 
thalmoa  It  becomes  recognized  by  the  hedtating  and  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  upper-lid  is  depressed  when  the  eye  is  made  to 
look  downward.  In  severe  cases,  the  pulsation  of  the  thyroid  and 
carotids  is  so  marked  as  to  be  apparent  to  the  eye  even  at  a  distance 
Most  patients  complain  of  oppression ;  some  of  dizziness  and  headache, 
and  of  other  irregular  symptoms. 

Grenerally  the  disease  drags  on  for  months  and  years.  Instances 
when  its  course  has  been  acute  and  rapid  are  exceptional.  If  the 
result  is  to  be  un&vorable,  it  is  generally  on  account  of  a  giadnal 
dilatation  of  the  heart  with  diminution  of  its  functional  power.  Titie 
patient  becomes  cyanotic,  and  dropsical,  the  obstruction  in  the  veina 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation  gives  rise  to  extreme  dyspnoea,  and  at 
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last  to  oedema  of  the  lungs.  More  rarely  death  takes  place  with  cere- 
bral symptoms,  or  in  consequence  of  intercurrent  disease.  An  im- 
provement terminating  in  complete  restoration  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence.  Indeed,  recovery  is  a  much  more  common  end- 
ing of  the  disorder  than  is  death. 

Bctsedovfs  disease  often  recovers  under  a  treatment  consisting 
in  a  strengthening  diet,  and  in  the  use  of  iron.  The  secale  comutum 
has  also  been  prescribed  as  having  a  reputed  power  of  causing  con* 
traction  of  the  waUs  of  blood-vessels,  and  a  reduction  of  their  calibre. 

Whether  the  improvement  be  really  in  consequence  of  this  mode 
of  treatment,  or  not,  remains  a  matter  of  doubt.  At  all  events,  it  would 
be  well  to  tiy  this  remedy,  or  some  similar  one,  and  for  the  time  to 
disregard  the  application  of  a  constant  and  induced  current  applied  to 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  which  has  been  proposed  upon 
purely  hypothetical  grounds. 

When  the  exophthalmos  is  very  great,  Oratfe  advises  the  use  of  h 
light  bandage,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  diminution  of  the  opening  ot 
the  eyelids  by  means  of  a  surgical  operation. 


SECTION  IL 

•  DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICAJRDIUM. 


CHAPTER   I. 

PSBICABDinS, 

ESnoLOGT. — ^With  regard  to  the  pathogeny  of  pericaxditis,  we  maj 
refer  to  what  we  have  ahready  said  eonceming  its  kindred  affectioD, 
plenritis.  In  many  cases,  where,  the  disease  is  partial,  the  inflammatoty 
derangement  of  nutrition  is  not  such  as  to  produce  interstitial  exudar 
tion  and  effusion  into  the  sac ;  but  a  proliferation  of  the  pericardium 
takes  place,  so  that  its  normal  tissue  forms  offshoots,  and  becomes 
thickened.  Thus  the  so-called  tendinous  spots,  eta  (Sehnm^kcke) 
originate.  In  other  cases,  ih.Q  cell-growth  in  the  pericardium  is  accom- 
panied by  a  free  exudation.  This  always  contains  fibrin,  but  in  vari- 
able quantity,  and  we.  are  not  warranted  in  attributing  this  variation 
to  differences  in  the  crasis  of  the  blood ;  indeed,  accumulation  of  fibrin 
in  the  blood  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  consecutive  and  not  as  a 
primary  alteration  of  its  composition. 

Pericarditis  may  be  caused,  although  rarely,  by  injuries,  penetrate 
ing  wounds,  blows,  concussions,  eta ;  to  this  dass  of  cases  we  naturally 
annex  those  in  which  inflammation  has  spread  to  the  pericardium  from 
a  neighboring  organ.  It  is  extraordinarily  rare  for  this  malady  to 
attack  previously  healthy  persons  as  an  independent  isolated  disease. 
When  it  does  occur,  it  is  diiefly  at  times  when  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
croup,  and  other  inflamn^atory  complaints  are  rife,  and  epidemic  influr 
ence  prevails.  In  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  assume  that  cold  has 
been  allowed  to  act  upon  the  organism,  although  this  is  generally  diffi* 
cult  to  prove. 

Pericarditis  occurs  much  more  frequently,  allied  to  other  acute  or 
chronic  diseases.  The  most  important  of  these  is  acute  articular  riieih 
matism,  particularly  when  several  joints  are  successively  affected. 
According  to  Bambeiger's  carefully-collected  statistics,  about  thirty 
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per  cent  of  the  cases  observed  have  been  oomplicated  with  acute  rheu- 
izmtisiii* 

Next  in  frequence,  pericarditis  complicates  Bright's  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, particularly  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  chronio  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  In  all  these  cases,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  primary  disease  gives  rise  to  a  predisposition  to  pericarditis; 
but  the  latter  is  not  a  sequel,  only  a  complication  of  the  primitive  com* 
plaint,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  seoondaiy  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  pericarditis  which  attends  septictemia  and 
kindred  conditions,  puerperal  fever,  severe  scarlatina,  smaU-pox,  etc. 
Here  the  disease  belongs  to  the  consequences,  and  is  not  a  complica* 
tion ;  the  infection  manifests  itself  by  a  series  of  inflammatory  disturb- 
ances, attacking  the  skin,  the  joints,  and  the  pericardium. 

Anatomical  Appxarancbs. — ^In  the  bodies  of  many,  and  especially 
of  old  persons,  we  find  upon  the  visceral  swrbce  of  the  pericardium  a 
number  of  fine  papillao,  consisting  of  delicate,  vascular  connective  tissue. 
Still  more  ficequently  we  find  irregular,  whitish,  flat  tendinous  deposits, 
called  tnaculcB  oBridas^  lactCB  {Sehnei\flecke).  These,  likewise^  consist 
of  new  connective  tissue,  springing  directly  firom  that  of  the  pericar- 
dium, firom  which  they  can  only  be  detached  by  force,  and  by  whose 
epithelium  they  are  covered.  If  the  pericardial  proliferation  be  of  in- 
flammatory origin  (a  matter  still  sub  Jtsdice),  like  the  thickening  and 
adhesions  of  the  pleurae,  they  appear  to  proceed  fix>m  inflammation, 
which  produces  a  merely  nutritive  exudation,  a  pericarditis  sicca. 

As  the  growth  of  villi  and  the  formation  of  macuUe  albidao  are  not 
reoognizable  during  life,  but  are  mere  tLoddental  pas^-morUm  discover- 
ies, we  shall  give  them  no  further  attention. 

In  discussion  of  the  subject  of  exudative  pericarditis,  our  attention 
will  be  occupied,  first,  with  the  changes  undeigone  by  the  pericardium ; 
second,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  exudation. 

At  the  coomiencement  of  the  disease  the  pericardium  appears  mora 
or  less  reddened,  in  consequence  of  a  dense  capillary  injection  spring- 
ing from  the  deeper  parts,  with  here  and  there  extravasations  in  the 
form  of  irregular,  dark-colored,  homogeneous  red  spots.  The  tissue  is 
relaxed  by  serous  infiltration,  and  can  be  very  readily  torn;  the  sur- 
fiuae^  the  epithelium  having  Callen,  is  dull  and  void  of  glitter.  The 
memfarane  soon  takes  on  a  shaggy  appearance;  fine  villi,  papilke,  and 
folds  develop  by  the  proliferation  and  generation  of  young  connective 
tiasue-oeUs,  oonstituting  the  first  step  in  the  fonnation  of  pseudo-mem- 
branes, and  of  the  adhesions  of  the  pericardium,  which  remain  after 
pericarditis. 

Pericardial  efiusions  present  all  the  modifications  which  we  have 
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described  as  occuiring  in  pleurisy.  The  exudatiim  soon  separates  into 
a  liquid  and  a  solid  portion.  The  former  may  be  yeiy  scanty  in  quantity, 
or  may  amount  to  several  pounds.  Small  accumulations  of  it  finrm  in 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  saO|  at  the  root  of  the  great  vessels, 
while  the  heart  gravitates  to  the  lower  portion.  When  in  lai^ger 
amount^  the  entire  sac  is  distended,  the  lungs  compressed,  paitioularly 
the  lower  lobes  of  the  left  lung ;  even  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  may  be  the  consequence. 

Although  the  exudation  always  contains  some  young  cells  or  pi»> 
corpuscles,  their  quantity  is  often  extremely  small,  and  the  liquid  is 
then  tolerably  clear,  and  either  colorless  or  of  a  yellowish  tinge.  If 
more  or  less  of  coagulated  fibrin  be  found  in  the  liquid,  it  is  called 
sero-fibrinous.  A  smaller  quantity  of  fibrin  imparts  a  slightly-flaky 
opacity  to  the  liquid  part  of  the  exudation,  or  may  produce  a  slimy 
turbid  deposit  upon  the  pericardium.  Sometimes  delicate  fibces,  like 
cobwebs,  pass  across  fix>m  one  surfiice  to  another.  This  we  find,  chiefly, 
in  cases  in  which  inflammation  has  been  transmitted  from  some  neigh- 
boring  oi^gan  to  the  pericardium. 

In  other  cases,  the  exudation  is  very  heavily  charged  with  fibrin, 
which  is  extensively  precipitated  upon  the  walls  of  the  pericardium, 
forming  reticulated  and  villous  masses.  The  sur£ftoe  of  the  heart  ac- 
quires the  aspect  of  a  cut  sponge,  or  of  one  of  two  surfiioes  smeared 
with  butter,  which  have  been  quickly  pulled  asunder  after  having  been 
brought  into  contact  A  heartupon  which  this  sort  of  villous,  ragged 
precipitate  has  formed,  is  called  car  viUaaum  or  hireuhmk  This  is  the 
kind  of  exudation  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  pericarditis  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism. 

In  many  cases  an  escape  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  capillaries 
accompanies  the  exudation,  thus  producing  a  hoBmorrhagie  exudoHotK 
If  there  be  but  little  blood  mixed  with  it,  the  serum  has  a  reddish  color; 
if  the  flow  of  blood  be  considerable,  the  effused  mass  may  resemble  a 
pure  extravasation,  and  assume  a  blackish  hue.  Even  the  fibrinous 
deposit,  otherwise  whitish  yellow  in  color,  is  stained,  either  dark  or 
brighi-red,  by  admixture  of  the  blood.  Hsemonhagic  exudation  some- 
times occurs  in  recent  pericarditis,  which  has  attacked  cachectic  sub* 
jects,  topers,  tuberculous  persons,  or  those  sufieiing  £tom  advanced 
BrigMs  disease.  It  is  still  more  frequently  observed  when  the  in- 
flammation, instead  of  invading  the  true  pericardium,  has  attadced  the 
young  connective  tissue  which  has  devdoped  upon  it,  and  in  which 
very  large  but  delicate  and  thin-walled  vessels  form,  which  are  very 
liable  to  rupture.  In  these  cases  we  often  find  miliary  tuberdea  de- 
veloped in  the  young  adventitious  membrane,  besides  the  hssmonhagio 
exudation ;  and  this  is  what  we  commonly  find  in  the  form  known  as 
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elironic  pericarditis,  a  disease  which,  during  life,  permits  of  our  rccog 
nizing  repeated  outbreaks  of  the  inflammatioiL 

If  young  cells  (pusHX)rpuscles)  be  commingled  in  any  great  amount 
with  the  exudation,  the  efiused  liquid  becomes  yellow  and  opaque,  like 
thin  pus.  The  fibrinous  deposits  are  remarkably  yellow,  tmelastic, 
rotten,  and  even  pasty.  This  we  call  purulent  exudation  {pyopericar- 
dlum).  It  arises  precisely  like  empyema,  sometimes  fix>m  protracted 
pericarditis,  with  sero-fibrinous  exudation;  sometimes  the  inflammation 
shows  8ti\>ng  tendency  to  formation  of  pus-cells  from  the  outset,  so 
that  even  the  recent  exudation  is  purulent.  Such  a  disposition  is  often 
seen  in  the  pericarditis  of  septicaemia,  puerperal  fever,  eta  In  pyo- 
pericaxdium,  pus-cells  sometimes  form  in  the  substance  of  the  serous 
membrane,  producing  ulceration ;  although  this  is  more  rare  than  in 
empyema. 

In  cases  of  extraordinary  rarity,  pericardial  effusion  becomes  putrid, 
fetid,  discolored,  emits  gas ;  and  here,  too,  erosion  may  take  place  in 
the  membranes.  Ichorous  exudation  is  the  product  of  such  decom- 
position. 

In  recent  cases,  the  substance  of  the  heart  often  suffers  no  material 
alteration.  In  cases  of  longer  standing,  however,  or  when  the  disease 
has  been  very  intense,  it  appears  soon  to  become  sodden  with  serum, 
softened,  and  flabby,  so  that  extensive  dilatation  of  the  heart  super> 
venes  upon  the  pericarditis.  In  cases  of  haemorrhagic  and  purulent 
exudation,  the  miisdies  of  the  heart  become  very  much  discolored, 
flabby,  and  softened,  the  epicardial  sur&ce  undergoing  fatty  degenera- 
tion (  VircJiOw).  Myocarditis,  too,  is  a  not  unfrequent  accompaniment 
of  the  disease. 

The  effects  of  pericarditis  depend  greatly  upon  the  degree  of  thick- 
ening of  the  pericardium,  and  the  quantity  of  coagulated  matter  con- 
tained in  the  effusion.  If  the  thickening  be  slight,  and  the  amount  of 
fibrin  in  the  effusion  small,  it  is  soon  absorbed,  the  liquid  first,  and 
then  the  solids,  undergoing  £atty  degeneration,  and  thus  becoming 
capable  of  absorption.  Thickening  of  the  pericardium  leaves  behind 
it  thick  tendinous  spots,  or  else  adhesions  from  between  the  two  sur- 
faces, a  circumstance  of  but  little  moment  if  the  pericardium  be  but 
moderately  thickened,  so  that  such  a  termination  of  the  disease  may 
be  regarded  as  a  recovery.  If  the  pericarditis  be  of  long  standing, 
the  thidcening  generally  becomes  so  great  that  permanent  and  serious 
disorder  remains,  even  after  the  exudation  has  been  absorbed.  The 
jroung  connective  tissue  is  converted  into  a  firm  fibrous  mass,  so  that 
the  epicardium  at  last  forms  a  dense  indurated  capsule  around  tlie 
neait.  The  parietal  surface  is  usually  less  thidcened,  and  here,  too,  if 
the  effiision  be  fully  absorbed,  it  may  be  firmly  joined  to  the  visceral 
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portion.  Frequently,  absorption  is  incomplete ;  the  folds  of  the  pen* 
cardium  are  then  only  partially  adherent ;  in  other  places,  the  leadoa 
of  the  exudation  appear  in  the  form  of  puruloid  or  cheesy  masses, 
which  afterward  not  unfirequently  are  converted  into  a  chalky  paste, 
which  may  seem  embedded  or  impacted  in  the  flesh. 

When  death  occurs  at  the  height  of  acute  pericarditia,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  chronic  form,  we  find  the  traces  of  cysno^  and  not  im> 
commonly  discover  dropsical  effusions  in  the  body. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^As  pericarditis  hazdly  ever  attacks  s 
person  in  good  health,  or  appears  as  a  solitary  and  independent  disease, 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  its  course  distinctly.  Moreover,  when  ibis 
malady  sets  in  upon  some  preexisting  disorder,  its  symptoms  often 
modify  those  of  the  latter  so  little  that  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
overlooked.  When  pleuritis  or  pneumonia  extends  into  the  pericu^ 
dium,  a  diagnosis,  or  even  a  suspicion,  of  the  complication  is  ofteo  im- 
possible without  physical  examination ;  and,  as  the  latter  too  often  Ms 
us  here,  '*  a  participation  of  the  pericardium  in  the  inflammatioa  "  often 
remains  undiscovered  until  the  autopsy  is  made. 

When  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  the  complicaling  disease,  it  ii 
qmte  rare  for  attention  to  be  called  to  the  existence  of  pericarditis  by 
any  rigor,  aggravation  of  the  fever,  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the 
pidse,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  palpitation,  dyspncea,  or  tenor. 
It  should  be  our  invariable  rule  daily  to  auscult  the  chest  of  a  rheu- 
matic patient,  even  though  he  do  not  complain,  for  all  the  above^iamed 
symptoms  may  be  wanting,  and  yet  pericarditis,  and  even  a  oopioos 
eflusion,  may  exist.  When  subjective  symptoms  do  occur,  however, 
pain  and  palpitation  are  the  more  frequent  of  the  signs.  The  pain 
usually  affects  the  left  side  of  the  epigastrium,  and  spreads  more  or 
less  over  the  chest.  It  is  sometimes  piercing,  sometimes  duller,  and  is 
almost  always  aggravated  by  a  firm  pressure  upward  upon  the  epi- 
gastrium. Excessive  pain  almost  always  signifies  implicatioQ  of  the 
pleura  or  lung  in  the  inflammation.  Palpitation  is  generally  met  witb 
where  the  action  of  the  heart  is  embarrassed,  and  where  the  oigan  has 
difficulty  in  fulfilling  its  task.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  pericarditis 
can  impede  the  function  of  the  heart  through  pressure  upon  it  by  the 
exudation,  by  serous  infiltration  of  its  muscles,  and  by  participfttioii  of 
the  latter  in  the  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  singular  that 
palpitation,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  embarrassment  of  the 
heart's  action,  should  not  be  a  more  common  source  of  oomplaint 
Sometimes  the  pulse  becomes  very  frequent  when  the  disease  sets  in 
in  other  cases,  it  is  temporarily  retarded.  We  have  already  apoken  of 
this  latter  symptom  while  upon  the  subject  of  endocarditis,  and  have 
there  expressed  our  view  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  thecny  to  ascribe 
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these  phenomena  to  iiritation  of  the  cardiac  ganglia.  If  the  piiLse  be 
both  frequent  and  Bmall,  pericarditifl  may  assume  a  strong  resemblance 
to  tjphus  and  other  asthenic  fevers.  The  sick  man  is  collapsed,  is  ex- 
tremely restless,  sleeps  badly,  and  starts  from  his  sleep ;  he  becomes 
delirious,  until  at  last  somnolence  sets  in.  The  more  imperfect  and 
humed  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes,  so  much  the  more  marked  are 
the  symptoms  of  circulatory  obstruction;  the  countenance  becomes 
congested  and  cyanotic,  and  the  breathing  rapid.  If  a  fresh  obstacle 
to  respiration  be  added  to  this  passive  hypersemia  of  the  lung,  should 
the  lung  be  compressed  by  a  huge  pericardial  efiiision,  the  dyspnoea 
may  become  intense.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  left  side,  as  it  is  the 
left  lung  which  is  the  most  compressed,  and  freer  play  is  thus  afforded 
to  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  or  else  he  sits  upright,  or  bent  forward 
in  bed.  Even  when  the  function  of  the  heart  is  not  suffering  mate- 
rially frt>m  the  effects  of  the  pericarditis,  dyspnoea,  and  very  severe 
dyspnoea,  too,  may  arise  through  compression  of  the  lung,  so  that,  as 
acceleration  of  pulse  is  not  a  very  common  symptom,  pain  in  the  car- 
dUie  region^  palpitation^  and  subsequent  dytpnoeaj  must  be  pronounced 
its  most  frequent  subjective  signs,  if  it  produce  any  functional  derange- 
ment at  all. 

If  pericarditis  be  a  complication  of  tuberculosis,  Bright's  disease, 
chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  aortic  aneurism,  its  invasion  is  equally  as 
insidious  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  when  it  arises  in  rheumatism.  A^th- 
out  physical  examination,  its  diagnosis  would  be  impossible.  After  long 
duration,  the  malady  develops  a  series  of  symptoms,  which  we  shall 
describe  as  chronic  pericarditis.  K  it  set  in  in  the  course  of  grave 
Uoodnlisease,  there  are  absolutely  no  subjective  symptoms.  In  such 
maladies  the  sensorium  is  usually  much  benumbed  by  the  asthenic 
fever,  and  the  great  apathy  of  the  patient  renders  him  insensible  to 
pam  and  distress  far  more  violent  than  any  arising  in  pericarditis.  It 
would 'seem  that  depression  of  the  cardiac  action  is  most  intense  in 
cases  of  purulent  effusion,  but,  without  physical  proo^  we  are  imable 
to  dedde  with  certainty  whether  the  acceleration  and  contraction  of 
the  pulse,  already  rapid  and  small,  be  due  to  the  prostration  or  to  the 
pericarditis. 

With  regard  to  its  course  and  termination,  the  forms  of  the  disease 
which  accompany  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism 
generally  have  a  &vorable  issue;  the  disease  is  acute,  and  ends  in 
complete  recovery.  If^  as  often  happens,  it  have  not  given  rise  to  any 
subjective  symptoms,  the  change  for  the  better  is  only  to  be  recognized 
by  physical  examination.  Palpitation,  pain,  and  dyspnoea,  if  present^ 
usually  soon  subside,  as  also  does  any  frequence  of  the  pulse  which 
may  appear.  This  favorable  result  is  £Bir  less  common  in  the  forms  of 
26 
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the  disotder  which  complioate  Blight's  disease,  disease  of  the  heart, 
tuberoulosis,  and,  rarest  of  all,  in  the  purulent  pericarditis  acoompaiiT* 
ing  septicasmia,  eta 

Death  is  not  a  common  consequence  of  acute  pericarditis ;  that  is 
to  saj,  the  disease  is  not  often  the  sole  and  immediate  cause  of  deaik 
When  it  occurs  in  a  rheumatic  case,  the  disordered  action  of  the  heait 
suddenly,  or  else  gradually,  increases  to  cardiac  paky ;  the  pulse  he- 
comes  small  and  irregulAr ;  the  consciousness  is  comjdetely  lost;  en- 
gorgement of  the  pulmonaiy  veins  produces  oedema  of  the  lungs,  snd 
the  ])atient  dies.  Death  may  be  all  the  more  speedy,  if  the  pericardHii 
be  oompUcated  by  pleuritis  or  pneumonia.  The  tenmnatioQ  of  tabe^ 
culosis,  Blight's  disease,  eta,  may  also  be  accelerated  by  such  a  0(Hn- 
plication,  but  the  disease  then  almost  always  assumes  a  chronic  fdnn. 
Gases  in  whidi,  from  the  beginning,  the  effusion  has  been  punilait) 
almost  always  end  fiitally ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of 
this  evil  residt  is  due  to  the  local  affection,  the  pericarditis,  and  how 
much  to  the  constitutional  disorder  which  it  complicates. 

As  a  third  mode  of  termination,  acute  pericarditis  may  pass  into 
a  chronic  state.  A  small  number  of  cases  of  ehronic  pericarditis  pn^ 
ceed  from  the  acute  rheumatic  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  more  oonh 
mon,  however,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  cachectic  conditions  and 
cardiac  disease  whidi  we  have  so  offcen  spoken  o£  The  malady,  which 
probably  always  at  first  assumes  the  acute  form,  does  not  get  entiidy 
well,  and  sooner  or  later  (just  as  in  many  cases  of  pleurisy),  the  in- 
flammation breaks  out  afresh*  The  exudation  is  extremely  pioEuse, 
the  dyspnoea  severe.  After  a  while  the  symptoms  abate  again;  hit 
new  relapses  often  follow,  and  the  disease  goes  on  for  months.  We 
have  said  that  the  substance  of  the  heart  becomes  extremely  soft,  re- 
laxed, and  discolored ;  and,  accordingly,  we  often  find  the  pube  yecj 
small  and  irregular,  the  veins  overloaded,  and  the  patient  diopsioaL 
The  more  copious  the  exudation  in  the  pericardium,  so  much  the  more 
severe  not  only  does  the  dyspnoea  become,  but  the  oyanoms  and  dn^ 
sy.  Much  of  the  Uood  which  ought  to  be  in  the  arteries  is  crowded 
into  the  veins,  and  cannot  gain  access  to  the  right  heart ;  for  the  kt> 
ter,  compressed  by  exudation,  is  unable  to  dilate,  as  in  other  oaidiac 
diseases.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  instances  that  dironic  pericarditis 
terminates  in  complete  recovery.  Death  by  oedema  of  the  lungs  and 
slow  suffocation  is  the  most  frequent  ending,  and,  in  almost  eveiy  case, 
the  disease  is  attended  by  sequelae : 

1.  First  among  the  sequelae  of  pericarditis  stands  adhesion  of 
heart  and  pericardium,  to  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

2.  We  have  already  learned  how  dilatation  of  the  heart  becomes  a 
sequel  of  this  disease  (Chap.  IL),  and  that  the  longer  the  attack  lastf 
so  much  the  more  is  this  likely  to  happen. 
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3.  If  the  Bubstanoe  of  the  heart  be  not  d^enemted,  the  dilatation 
tarns  into  hyperixo|>hy,  Trhidi  is  11808117  total,  and  is  to  be  set  down 
as  a  not  nnfreqaent  sequeL 

4.  The  nntritiTe  state  of  the  organ  suffers  under  the  perpetual 
pressure  of  the  pericardial  exudation,  and  the  constant  infiltration  of 
its  substance,  resulting  in  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration. 

JPhysical  Signs — Jrupection. — ^If  the  thoracic  wall  be  yielding,  and 
the  effusion  large,  inspection  often  reveals  a  distinct  bulging  of  the 
cardiac  region.  Ossification  of  the  costal  cartilages  tends  to  prevent 
this  prominence,  which,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  principally  in  children 
and  yoothful  persons. 

JPa^xtUan  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  often  enables  us  to  feel  that 
the  beat  of  the  heart  is  in  its  proper  position,  and  firequently,  too,  that 
the  vigor  of  the  beat  is  increased.  When  the  exudation  is  more  copi 
ous,  the  impulse  is  usually  weak^  than  normal,  unless  the  heart  bo 
bypertrophied  or  violently  exdted.  Sometimes  the  beat  is  quite  im- 
perceptible. It  may  fireqoently  be  felt  while  the  patient  is  standing 
upright,  but  is  lost  as  soon  as  he  lies  down,  as  the  heart  then  sinks 
back  into  the  liquid,  and  is  separated  from  the  thoracio  wall.  The  inh 
pulse  often  is  situated  too  low  down,  the  diaphragm  having  become 
depressed  by  the  aocumulatioQ  of  liquids.  Oppclze/^B  statement,  that 
the  sfaiflang  of  the  heart-beat  as  the  patient  alters  his  attitude  is  a 
diancteristic  token  of  pericardial  effusion,  is  inconect  According  to 
a  number  of  observations  of  €hrhardt^  the  truth  of  which  I  can  fully 
vouch  for,  the  ap^c  of  the  heart  of  a  healthy  person  generally  moves 
to  the  left  about  two  centimetres  when  he  lies  upon  his  left  side. 
Sometimes  the  hand  laid  upon  the  chest  perceives  a  ^stinct  sensafdcm 
of  fincdoD,  caused  by  &e  rubbing  together  of  the  n^^ged  snr&ce^  of 
the  pericardium. 

AfXKiMfofib— If  the  lung  intervene  between  the  pericardium  and 
the  thoraoio  wall,  percussion  will  reveal  nothing  abnonnal  even  when 
the  exudation  is  tolerably  large  (half  apound).  At  other  times  an  im- 
natural  dnhiess  arises  early,  whibh,  from  the  pdnt  at  which  it  first  be- 
oomea  perceptible^  and  the  form  whidi  it  afterward  assumes,  is  one  of 
the  most  hnportant  ngns  of  the  disease.  At  first,  as  the  liquid  rises, 
and  the  heart  takes  the  deepest  position  possible,  vre  find  a  dulness 
upon  percussion  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  vessels.  It 
extoids  upward  to  the  second  rib,  or  even  higher,  and  passes  beyond 
the  right  edge  of  the  sternum*  When  veiy  copious,  the  exudation 
bathes  the  entire  organ,  and  the  dulness  forms  a  triangle  with  the 
base  downward,  and  with  an  obtuse  apex  above.  The  dulness,  which 
always  grows  broader  as  it  extends  lower,  often  passes  &r  beyond  the 
left  mammiUaiy  line  and  the  right  border  of  the  sternum. 
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pulmoimiy  pleura  bv  the  beating  of  the  heart.  This  extra-pezicardial 
friction  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  intra-pericardial  soumk 
when  it  ceases  entirely  during  inspiration*  I  have  seea  one  very  weQ* 
marked  case,  in  which  it  coiild  be  demonstrated,  by  means  of  ausodtai* 
tion  and  percussion,  that  the  expanded  lung  entered  the  mediastiDO* 
costal  sinus  during  inspiration,  and  separated  the  roughened  sui&oes 
of  the  pericardium  and  costal  pleura. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  character  of  the  exudation 
in  the  cases  in  question,  although  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  its 
duration  may  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion.  The  pericarditis  whioh 
complicates  rheumatism  is,  if  recent,  almost  always  accompanied  by  a 
sero-fibrinous  efiusion.  That  of  septicaemia  is  nearly  always  ponilent; 
the  chronic  vaiiety  often  has  a  haBmorrhagio  exudation.  It  would  be 
imsafe  to  infer  the  nature  of  the  effusion  from  the  character  of  the  con- 
stitutional disorder,  as  the  latter  depends  more  upon  the  primitive  dis* 
ease  than  upon  the  form  of  exudation.  Even  physical  research  oolj 
informs  us,  by  means  of  friction-sounds,  of  the  presence  of  rugged  layers 
of  fibrin.  When  the  exudation  is  purulent,  the  sur£a<»s  are  not  rough 
enough  to  give  rise  to  friction  sounds. 

Pboqnosis. — As  we  have  already  said,  pericarditis,  stqiervening 
upon  rheumatism,  very  rarely  causes  death,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with 
primary  idiopathic  and  traumatic  forms  of  the  disease*  Out  of  twenty 
cases,  seventeen  of  which  were  rheumatic,  Saniberger  did  not  find  ooe 
fatal  case.  The  prognosis  is  fiivorable  also  where  the  malady  proceeds 
from  pneumonia  or  pleuritis,  as  is  shown  by  Saanbergei^a  statisticB. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  where  it  complicates  incurable  disease,  as  it  then 
nearly  always  hastens,  if  it  does  not  actually  bring  about,  a  fatal  te^ 
mination* 

In  discussing  the  terminations  of  pericarditis,  we  have  seen  how 
great  the  number  of  sequelse  is,  by  which  it  is  liable  to  be  succeededL 
According  to  their  nature,  these  exert  more  or  less  influence  upon  aftex^ 
life. 

Trkatmtcnt. — Upon  the  subject  of  treatment  of  pericarditis,  we 
may  refer  in  great  part  to  what  we  have  already  said  i^paiding  plea* 
ritis  and  endocarditis. 

General  blood-letting  is  never  required  in  pericarditis  as  sudi.  Its 
employment  is  to  be  confined  to  the  very  £bw  cases  in  whidi  the  re- 
pressed outflow  from  the  veins  into  the  heart  causes  synqytoms  of  pros 
sure  upon  the  brain,  and  demands  a  reduction  of  volume  in  the  dioula* 
tion.  Local  blood-letting  moderates  the  pain  somewhat,  and  is  indi- 
cated where  it  is  troublesome.  It  is  best  to  apply  from  ten  to  twenty 
leeches,  accoiding  to  circumstances,  to  the  Idft  edge  of  the  stemum. 
Tlie  effect  is  astomshing  in  most  cases.    The  use  of  cold  dedcrvea 
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gteat  reliance.  Even  ioe-bladders  have  been  applied  upon  the  caidiao 
r^on.  Digitalis  is  suitable  in  cases  where  the  beat  of  the  heart  is 
very  frequent  and  insufficient,  causing  cyanotic  and  dropsical  symp- 
toni&  Its  effect  here  is  often  very  marked.  Calomel  and  blue  oint- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  praise  of  English  physicians,  are  not  only  useless 
but  hurtful  As  to  the  employment  of  diuretics,  drastics,  preparations 
of  iodine,  and  blisters,  what  we  have  said,  while  treating  of  pleuritis, 
applies  equally  well  here.  Impoyeriahment  of  the  blood,  which  occurs 
in  protracted  cases,  requires  nourishing  diet  and  iion«  Threatening 
heuippalsy  demands  stimulus. 

When  a  recent  pericarditis  comes  on  in  acute  rheumatism,  we  may 
assume  that  it  will  do  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  without  treatment. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  nothing  save  the  physical  signs  betrays  its  exist- 
ence, it  is  better  to  refrain  from  active  interference.  The  astonishing 
number  of  recoveries  in  JSamberger^a  coUection  of  cases  occurred  under 
a  thoroughly  expectant  treatment.  It  is  only  under  conditions  men- 
tioned above  that  we  should  apply  leeches,  cold,  etc.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote absorption,  Bamberger  lays  stress  upon  the  application  of  warmth 
and  moisture,  and  especially  upon  flying  blisters.  Paracentesis  is  to 
be  peifcwmed  when  the  distress  of  the  patient,  especially  from  the 
dyspnoea,  imperatively  demands  aid.  The  result  is  merely  palliative, 
as  a  rale ;  but,  even  to  afford  the  sufferer  opportunity,  after  the  opera- 
tion, to  pass  the  night  in  his  bed  (perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
period)  and  to  enable  him  to  sleep  a  little,  is  a  great  gain.  Whether 
in  other  cases  the  operation  can  effect  a  radical  cure,  our  limited  ex* 
perience  does  not  permit  us  to  decide.  Particulars  of  the  operation 
are  to  be  found  in  the  hand-books  on  surgery. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ADHBSIOir  07  THB    HSABT  AND  PSBICABDIUM. 

AKATOsacAL  Appsajunoss. — ^Adhesion  of  the  pericardium  and 
heart  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  pericarditis.  Its  pathogeny  and 
etiology  have  been  given  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  adhesion  is 
sometimes  partial,  sometimes  total  Sometimes  it  consists  in  a  firm 
agglutinatum  of  the  sur&oes,  sometimea  loog  bands  and  fibres  are  the 
media  of  connection.  In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  the  condition  of  the 
epioardium  is  of  much  more  importance.  There  is  occasionally  so 
little  thidcenxng  of  the  adherent  pericardial  &ce8  that  the  pericardium 
seems  to  have  disappeared;  in  other  cases  the  epicardium  is  converted 
into  an  indurated,  unyielding  case,  in  which  we  find  masses  of  even  a 
bony  hardness.    Again,  in  drcumscribed  spots  where  the  fusion  of  Ihe 
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two  sur&oes  is  incomplete,  remnants  of  efiusion  now  and  then  exist,  as 
we  have  already  described. 

Symptoms  and  Covbse. — ^As  but  a  small  portion  of  the  peiicar* 
dimn  is  attached  to  the  thoracic  wall,  and  even  that  is  held  bj  loose 
cellular  tissue,  a  simple  adhesion  of  the  two  surfiaces  does  not  seem 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  heart.  Functioiial 
disturbances,  observed  to  accompany  this  condition,  usually  depend 
upon  a  concomitant  degeneration  of  the  heart,  valvular  disease,  or,  pe^ 
haps,  upon  a  former  carditis.  The  e£fect  is  very  different  when  the 
organ  is  enclosed  within  and  adherent  to  a  dense  fibrous  case,  often 
of  the  consistence  of  cartilage.  Such  a  condition  reduces  the  pnv 
pulsive  power  of  the  heart  in  the  veij  highest  degree.  The  pulse  be> 
comes  extremely  small  and  almost  always  is  very  irregular.  Djsp* 
noea,  cyanosis,  and  dropsy  appear  all  the  earlier,  as  the  substance  of 
the  heart  is  nearly  always  degenerated.  Physical  examination  most 
decide  to  what  source  disorders  of  the  circulation  are  due. 

A  lack  of  difference  between  the  percussion-sounds  during  in^un* 
tion  and  those  during  expiration  has  been  given  as  one  of  the  physh 
cal  signs  of  pericardial  adhesion ;  but,  whether  heart  and  pericardium 
be  or  be  not  adherent,  the  lung  will  still  intervene  between  the  latter 
and  the  side  of  the  chest  with  every  deep  inspiration,  and,  oonverselj, 
will  recede  when  a  forced  expiration  is  made.  In  this  respect,  then, 
the  signs  will  remain  unaltered,  unless,  indeed,  the  outer  surfaces  of 
the  pleimi  and  pericardium  be  grown  together  ( C^ka).  There  is  a 
second  symptom,  of  greater  value.  Sometimes,  at  ihe  point  whereat 
we  ought  to  feel  the  beat  of  the  apex,  instead  of  rising,  we  see  the 
intercostal  space  sink  with  every  beat  This  phenomenon  we  explain 
as  follows:  The  heart  is  shortened  during  systole,  and  a  vacanm 
would  form,  were  not  the  space  filled,  either  by  the  descent  of  the 
heart  or  the  depression  of  the  intercostal  space;  but,  if  heart  and  peri* 
caidium  be  adherent,  no  descent  can  take  place,  hence  depression  of 
the  intercostal  place  must  substitute  it.  This  symptom  is  all  the  more 
important,  i^  during  diastole,  we  find  the  space  rise  again,  when,  upon 
cessation  of  the  sjrstolic  suction,  the  heart  again  becomes  elongated, 
and  the  apex  returns  to  its  position.  This  symptom,  too,  is  often 
wanting  in  many  cases  of  pericardial  adhesion*  If  the  pleura  and  peri- 
cardium be  not  adherent,  the  lungs  may  occupy  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  apex  during  systole,  and  vice  v^tm. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  systolic  depression  of  the  region  over  the 
apex  may  depend  upon  other  causes  than  that  of  adhesion  of  ihe  heart 
and  pericardium.  If  the  latter  be  likewise  attached  to  the  spinal  ool* 
umn,  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  will  also  be  drawn  down  by  the 
systole  of  the  ventricle.    Moreover,  according  to  Friedreich^  in  soth 
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eases  there  Bometimes  is  a  peculiarity  observable  about  the  veins  of  the 
neck.  We  see,  namelj,  when  the  sternum,  after  having  been  drawn 
down  bj  the  systolic  moyement|  springs  back  again  with  the  diastole, 
thereby  creating  an  expansion  of  the  chest,  that  the  veins  collapse. 
En  JPriedreiMs  case  Hiis  phenomenon  only  lasted  for  a  limited  time, 
and  ceased  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  with  it  the  systolic  depres- 
sion, grew  more  feeble.  Thus,  in  solitary  cases,  physical  examination 
may  inform  us  of  the  existence  of  pericardial  adhesion.  In  the  major- 
ity of  instances,  however,  the  statement  of  Skoda^  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  book,  still  holds  good,  that  ^  no  symptoms  are  discoverable, 
through  percussion  and  auscultation,  whidi  can  be  ascribed  to  adhe- 
sion of  the  heart  and  pericardia.^' 


CHAPTER  III. 

HYDBOPBBICABDIUM. 

EnoLOOT. — ^Hydropericardium  depends  upon  an  increase  of  the 
normal  liquor  pericardii,  a  transudation  which  contains  but  little  albu- 
men. We  have  already  seen  how  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  heart, 
by  reducing  the  pressure  upon  the  pericardium  from  within,  results  in 
an  increase  in  quantity  of  the  liquid  in  the  saa  The  same  thing  takes 
place  when  the  lungs  become  adherent  to  the  pericardium  and  are 
reduced  in  volinne,  either  from  atrophy,  fieulure  to  regain  their  normal 
size  after  absorption  of  a  pleuritic  e£Eusion,  or  contraction  from  chronic 
pneumonia.  This  form  of  hydropericardium  is  analogous  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  cerebrospinal  liquid  which  takes  place  in 
atiophy  of  the  brain,  and,  as  the  latter  is  called  hydrocephalus  ex 
vacuo,  so  hydropericardium  ex  vacuo  would  be  a  suitable  name  for 
the  former. 

A  second  form  of  hydropericardium  is  that  which  arises  from  an 
obstniction  of  the  veins  of  the  right  heart.  An  abnormal  pressure  is 
thus  thrown  upon  the  pericardial  veins,  and  dropsy  of  the  sac  results 
just  as  it  takes  place  in  other  serous  sacs,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue*  The  collections  of  water  in  the  pericardium  arising  in 
valvular  disease  of  the  mitral,  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs,  and 
m  other  diseases  in  which  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  overloaded, 
all  belcMig  under  this  head.  In  all  these  cases  dropsy  may  be  of  earlier 
ocoufrence  in  the  pericardium  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  third  form,  in  which  dropsy  of  the  pericar- 
dium, like  that  of  other  organs  and  structures,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  a  ^dropsical  crasis.''  Appearing  in  diseases  in  which  the 
blood  has  a  tendency  to  lose  its  albumen,  and  for  its  serum  to  trans- 
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ude,  as  in  Blight's  disease,  chronio  afibctlcHis  of  the  spleen,  canoeroui 
cachexia,  etc.,  the  pericardium  is  not  usually  affected  until  a  late 
period. 

Anatomioal  Appsmunces. — ^According  to  the  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  only  collections  in  the  pericardium,  of  a  liquid 
containing  but  little  albumen,  are  to  be  regarded  as  hydxopericarditimi 
If  the  liquid  contain  fibrin,  it  belongs  to  the  inflammatocy  effusions. 
Sometimes  small  quantities  of  disintegrated  blood  are  mingled  with 
the  serum.  In  such  cases  the  nutritive  state  of  the  capillary  walb  has 
deteriorated  so  that  they  become  raptured.  The  frequent  oocuireDOC 
of  small  haemorrhages  into  the  skin  (petechicB)^  in  general  dropsy,  is 
an  analogous  condition.* 

The  quantity  of  the  liquid  effused  is  very  variable.  A  oollectioD 
of  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  liquid  in  the  sac  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  pathologicaL  In  cases  which  are  not  rare,  the  amount 
may  be  as  much  as  four  or  six  ounces ;  in  others,  particularly  when 
the  affection  arises  from  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  it  may  exceed 
several  pounds.  When  the  effusion  is  very  laige,  the  pericardium  is 
di]U-white  and  lustreless,  the  fat  has  disappeared  from  about  the  heart 
Sometimes  its  coimective  tissue  is  oedematous. 

Copious  dropsical  effusion  into  the  pericardium  distends  it,  com- 
presses the  lungs,  and  dilates  the  thorax  exactly  like  pericardial  ex- 
udations. 

Sykptohs  and  Coubsx.-— Out  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
hydrothorax  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  hydnqpericardiunL 
Although,  to  the  minds  of  tiie  andent  physicians,  ^  water  on  the 
neart "  used  to  be  a  most  formidable  malady,  as  even  now  is  the  case 
among  the  laity,  yet  it  has  no  real  title  to  rank  as  an  independent 
disease.  But  not  only  is  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  pericardium  al- 
ways a  secondary  affection,  depending  either  upon  some  derangement 
of  the  circulatory  or  respiratory  apparatus,  or  else  i;qpon  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  but  the  very  symptoma  imputed  to  water  on  the 
chest,  and  so  much  dreaded,  proceed  chiefly  from  the  primary  disease, 
and  are  not  caused  by  the  pericardial  effiiaion.  When,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  physical  examination,  a  diagnosis  of  hydropezicardiom 
was  often  confirmed  post  mortem^  it  was  due  to  the  fiict  that  the 
symptoms  upon  which  the  diagnosis  was  based  nearly  always  arose 
from  such  diseases  as  emphysema  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  drc^cal  affections,  and  therefore  in  effu- 
sion into  the  pericardium. 

A  large  serous  effusion  into  the  pericardium  undoubtedly  has  the 

*  We  shall  trcit  of  fibrinous  dropsy  in  cancer  of  the  pericardittiii,  Joal  as  ve  kav« 
spoken  of  it  in  cancer  of  ^iie  pleura. 
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effect  of  aggravatiiig  the  dyspnoea  ariaiiig  from  the  primaiy  disease. 
Such  an  effusion  often  helps  to  preyent  the  patient  from  lying  down 
witiiout  danger  of  suffocation,  and  compels  him  to  sit  day  and  night 
leaning  forward  upon  his  chair  or  bed.  Moreover,  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  liquid  upon  the  heart  and  mouths  of  the  great  vessels  impedes 
the  systemic  circulation,  causing  the  jugular  veins  to  swell  up,  and 
aggravating  the  (^ranosis  and  dropsy.  Frequent  as  is  the  coexistence 
of  such  symptoms  with  hydrops  pericardii,  yet  the  presence  of  every 
one  of  them  does  not  afford  sufficient  ground  for  a  positive  diagnosis 
of  hydiopezicardium,  unless  supported  by  the  evidence  drawn  from 
physical  exploration.  All  these  symptoms  may  be  present  without 
there  being  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  pericardial  liquid. 
Upon  physical  examination,  the  prominence  of  the  region  of  the  heart 
is  observable,  although  in  a  less  degree  than  in  cases  of  inflammatoiy 
effusion.  The  depression  of  the  intercostal  spaces  is  not  obliterated. 
The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  vexy  feeble,  and  is  often  quite  impercep- 
tible, especially  when  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back.  When  the  effu- 
sion is  laige,  and  provided  that  the  lungs  are  capable  of  retraction, 
the  cardiac  dulness  is  extended,  and  has  the  same  shape  and  exhibits 
the  same  modifications,  upon  diange  from  the  upright  to  the  recum- 
bent attitude,  which  already  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of 
pencardial  effusion.  It  happens  more  frequently  in  this  affection  than 
it  does  in  pericarditis,  that  the  lung  is  unable  to  retract,  owing  either 
to  emphysema  or  to  adhesions  of  the  costal  and  pulmonaiy  pleurss. 
In  sudi  cases,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  very  laige  effusion, 
the  area  of  dulness  is  not  extended.  Upon  auscultation,  unless  the 
valves  of  the  heart  be  diseased,  the  heartrsounds  are  pme  thoiigh 
feeble.    Friction-sounds  are  never  heard. 

TRBATTnyBTC — All  the  measures  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
hydrothorax  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  hydr(^)ericaidium.  The 
only  rational  procedure  is  to  treat  the  primary  disease.  It  rarely  is 
practicable  to  reduce  the  Uquid  in  the  pexioardium  by  means  of  diuretios 
and  drastics. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PNXUHOPBBICABDIITM. 

AiB  sometimes  enters  the  pericardium  through  a  perforating  wound 
of  the  thorax;  in  other  cases  the  pericardial  sac  suffers  perforation  by 
some  destructive  morbid  process,  and  air  is  admitted  into  it  from  Eome 
agan  whidi  naturally  contains  aur.  I  have  observed  one  instance  ol 
this  kind  (which  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  T}Ud^  my  assistant  at  the 
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time,  in  the  Grerman  Clinic),  in  which  pneumopericardium  arose  after 
perforation  of  the  pericardium  by  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus.  Other 
cases  have  been  reported  of  perforation  of  the  pericardium  bj  ulcers  of 
the  stomach,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or  superfidal  cavities  in  the  lungs. 
Finally,  gas  sometimes  is  generated  in  the  pericardium,  by  the  decom* 
position  of  the  effusion  which  it  contains. 

Upon  post-mortem  examination,  the  pericardium  is  usually  much 
distended,  partly  by  air  and  partly  by  a  purulent  or  sanious  liquid. 
The  latter  is  the  product  either  of  a  recent  pericarditis,  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  air,  or  cancerous  discharge,  or  of  broken-down  pulmonaiy 
tissue,  into  the  pericardial  sac,  or  else,  if  the  pneumopericardium  be 
the  result  of  a  generation  of  gas  from  a  putrefying  exudation,  of  a  peri« 
carditis  of  long  standing.  Upon  puncture  of  the  distended  sac,  the  air 
usually  escapes  with  a  hissing  sound. 

Pneiuiopericardium  is  £Eur  less  common  than  pneumothorax,  and 
nearly  always  is  easy  of  recognition.  It  is  true,  the  subjective  symp- 
toms, arising  from  perforation  of  the  sac  and  of  entrance  into  it  of  air 
and  dSbrU  of  the  tissue,  are  not  very  characteristic.  Besides,  the  oc- 
currence is  usually  attended  by  severe  collapse,  in  which  the  patient 
lies  in  a  state  of  apathy,  making  no  complaint,  and,  if  questioned,  re- 
plying with  hesitation  and  incompleteness.  Even  at  some  distance 
from  the  patient  a  peculiar,  clear,  splashing  soimd  can  be  heard,  which 
comes  and  goes  with  short,  rhythmical  intervening  pauses,  and  whidi, 
beyond  all  question,  is  caused  by  the  agitation  produced  in  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  pericardium  by  the  movements  of  the  heart  In  my 
case  this  splashing  soimd  was  distinctly  audible  to  the  room-mates  of 
the  patient,  who  lay  at  the  other  end  of  the  ward.  Upon  inapectianf 
if  the  thorax  still  be  flexible,  the  prominence  of  the  cardiac  region  and 
the  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  depressions  are  very  marked.  The 
cardiac  impulse  is  indistinct  or  imperceptible^  Upon  percuaaiony  there 
is  no  cardiao  dulness,  and,  indeed,  the  percussion-sound  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart  is  extremely  full,  dear,  and  iympanitic,  often  having 
a  distinct  metallic  ring.  Upon  making  the  patient  sit  iqp,  or  upon 
making  him  bend  forward,  the  beat  of  the  heart  becomes  somewhat 
more  perceptible,  and,  as  the  air  now  rises  and  the  liquid  presses  for- 
ward, the  former  dear  sound  is  replaced  by  a  dull  one.  Upon  auscul- 
tation, either  nothing  can  be  heard  excepting  the  above-named  metallic 
splashing,  or  else  we  may  also  hear  feeble  heartHKyunds  and  friction 
sounds. 

With  exception  of  cases  of  traumatic  origin,  this  disease,  as  a  rule, 
rapidly  proves  fatal  The  collapse  and  severe  pericarditis  which 
almost  always  accompany  pneumopericarditis  sufficiently  account  for 
this.    Recovery  from  traumatic  pneimiopericardium  has  been  observed 
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rex)eatedly.  Of  course,  the  treatment  of  this  affection  can  only  be  a 
treatment  of  symptoms,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  limited  to  an  exhibition 
of  stimulants. 

CHAPTER   V. 

TUBEBCULOSIS  OF  THE  PEBICABDIIJlf. 

TuBEBCLES  in  the  tissue  of  the  pericardium  are  only  seen  in  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis.  The  grajrish  nodules  here  visible  do  not  undergo 
farther  metamorphosis,  and  the  patient  dies,  consumed  by  ferer,  with- 
out betraying  any  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  peri- 
cardium. 

It  is  far  more  common  for  tubercles  to  form  in  the  yoimg  pseudo- 
membranes  which  develop  on  the  pericardium  in  the  course  of  a  chronic 
pericarditis.  We  nearly  always  find  a  hasmorrhagic  effusion  in  the 
sac  in  these  cases,  and  observe  its  walls  to  be  studded  with  drusy 
pcominences,  which  are  at  first  translucent,  but  may  afterward  become 
yellow  and  cheesy,  although  they  rarely  soften  into  '^  tubercular  pus.'* 
The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  tuberde  of  the  pericardium  are  imdistin* 
goishable  fiK>m  those  of  chronic  pericarditis. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

CANCEB  OF  THE  PSBICABDIUIC 

Cakceb  of  the  pericardium  is  almost  alwajrs  an  extension  of  can- 
cerous disease  from  the  sternum  or  mediastinum.  Sometimes  it  grows 
diffiosely,  so  that  a  laige  part  of  the  sac  d^enerates  into  cancer ;  some- 
times it  forms  solitary  rounded  masses,  or  flat  nodules  upon  the  mem- 
brane. More  rarely  it  appears  independently  after  extirpation  of  an 
external  cancer ;  and  then  other  nodules  upon  other  organs  and  upon 
other  serous  membranes  are  nearly  always  found.  The  formation  of 
cancer  in  the  pericardium  is  nearly  always  combined  with  a  collection 
of  liquid  within  the  sac,  which,  like  the  liquid  found  in  cancer  of  the 
peritoossum  or  pleura,  contains  ^  fibrin  of  tardy  coagulation.'*  It  is  pos- 
sible, only  in  the  very  rarest  instances  after  removal  of  a  cancer  of  the 
breast,  to  diagnosticate  the  formation  of  cancer  of  the  pericardiimi  bj 
the  evidence  of  a  gradnally  increasing  effusion  in  the  saa 
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CHAPTER   I. 

IKTULMMATIOK  OF  THB  COATS  OF  THK  AORTA. 

Etiology. — InflammatJoa  of  each  of  the  thfee  liBsues  of  the  aorta, 
the  adrentitia,  the  media,  and  the  inthna,  is  best  stodied  by  itself^  just 
as  we  have  already  suooessiTely  discussed  pericarditis,  myocarditis,  and 
endocarditis. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  tunica  adventitia  is  rare,  and  hardly  ever 
-occurs,  excepting  when  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  or  other  neighboriDg  organ,  ex- 
tends into  the  aorta.  Ghronio  inflammation  is  fax  more  common ;  but 
neither  is  it  primary,  being  allied  almost  always  to  pericarditis  and  at- 
tacking the  root  of  the  aorta;  or  else  to  endarteritis,  when  its  action 
may  be  veiy  extensively  diffused 

The  tunica  media  often  takes  part  in  inflammatioia  of  the  adventitia. 
In  chronic  inflammation  of  tbe  intima,  too,  the  media  is  almost  always 
diseased,  but  is  not  often  inflamed.  It  is  much  more  commonly  the 
seat  of  simple  atrophy  or  of  &tty  degeaeration* 

From  VvrckotiPa  point  of  view,  chio&ic  inflammation  of  the  internal 
coat  of  the  arteries  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  of 
diseases.  The  reason  for  classing  the  gelatinous  and  semicartilaginous 
thickening  of  the  inner  arterial  tunic  (see  below),  whidi  forms  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  ossification  and  atheroma  of  the  arterial  walls,  among 
tiie  parenchymatous  inflammations,  is  due  to  the  faidt  tliat,  in  tiiis  dis- 
ease, we  midoubtedly  have  to  do  with  an  active  process,  vrith  genera- 
tion of  cells,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  can  be  shown  that  these  nutri- 
tive disturbances  owe  their  origin  to  certain  irritants  which  nave  acted 
upon  the  tunics ;  as,  undue  strain,  or  distention  (see  pathogeny  of 
endocarditis).  In  other  cases,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
arteries  have  been  subjected  to  special  irritants;  as,  however,  the 
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anatomical  changes  are  preciselj  the  samCi  we  may  assume  that  the 
■ouroes  of  irritation  exist,  but  have  escaped  our  obtervation* 

Endarteriitis  deformans,  as  we  may  call  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
intima,  according  to  Yirchow^  is  an  extremely  common  disease  of  ad- 
vanced age ;  and  it  is  always  at  the  points  most  exposed  to  strain  or 
distention,  such  as  the  ascending  portion  and  arch  of  the  aorta  and 
the  places  of  origin  of  the  vessels  which  pass  off  laterally,  that  the 
disease  is  most  apt  to  occur.  In  the  second  place,  the  malady  is  most 
frequently  found  to  affect  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  syphilitic  persons,  as 
wen  as  drunkards*  We  are  not  at  liberty,  however,  to  go  so  Seu:  as  to 
suppose  that  in  these  cachectic  subjects  the  disease  proceeds  from 
dte  composition  of  the  blood,  that  an  irritant  circulates  in  the  latter 
which  excites  the  internal  coat  of  the  arteiy  to  the  point  of  inflamma- 
tion* 

I>^nally,  endarteriitis  accompanies  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  young 
subjects  who  are  not  cachectic,  and  here  it  seems  to  attack  by  prefer 
ence  dilated  portions  of  the  arteries.    These  cases  furnish  strong  evi 
deuce  of  dependence  of  the  disease  upon  local  injury  to  the  vessels. 

AKATOMicAii  AppEABAifCBS. — ^Wc  rarely  have  opportunity  to  see 
purulent  and  idiorous  collections  in  the  tissue  of  the  adventitia.  In 
durated  thid^ening  of  the  cellular  tissue,  as  a  residue  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, is  a  frir  more  common  discovery.  At  first  the  caUbre* 
of  the  artery  usually  is  narrowed;  afterward  it  generally  becomes 
widened. 

Inflammation  of  the  tunica  media  begins  with  a  speckled  redness, 
which  has  its  seat  beneath  the  internal  coat.  The  spots  soon  become 
of  a  whitish  or  yellow  color,  are  elevated  above  the  inner  surface,  and 
resemble  small  pustules.  At  first  a  mere  sprinkling  of  the  infiltration, 
in  the  form  of  amorphous  granules,  takes  place  upon  the  tissue,  which 
stiU  remains  firm.  It  afterward  liquefies,  and  pus  forms,  so  that  actual 
abscesses  are  established  in  the  wall  of  the  artery. 

Chronic  endarteriitas  commences  with  relaxation  and  infiltration  of 
the  tunica  intima.  Two  forms  of  it  occur,  distinguishable  according 
to  the  grade  of  infiltration,  and  which  have  often  been  described  as 
dffeient  stages  of  the  same  disease.  In  the  first  form,  that  of  gela- 
txnoos  thidcening  of  the  inner  coat,  a  gelatinous,  moist,  pale-reddish 
layer  seems  to  lie  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  artery,  sometimes  in 
circumscribed  spots,  sometimes  spread  over  a  wider  surface.  These 
apparent  deposits  readily  admit  of  being  crushed  or  displaced  in  the 
form  of  jelly.  They  consist  mainly  of  a  liquid  resembling  mucus,  in 
which  fine  elastic  fibres  and  roimd  or  spindle-shaped  cells  lie  embedded, 
^ey  are  immediately  connected  with  the  tunica  intima,  and  are  cov« 
eied  by  its  epithelium. 
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In  the  second  form,  that  of  semi-oartilaginous  induration,  we  find 
opaque,  bluish-white  plates,  like  boiled  white  of  egg,  lying  upon  the 
inner  siiifaoe  of  the  arfceiy.  Here,  too,  the  tissue  of  the  tunica  intima 
is  softened  and  infiltrated,  but  it  remains  firmer  and  more  consistent 
than  in  the  other  form,  and  it  afterward  assumes  a  cartilaginous  hard- 
ness. Under  the  microscope,  numerous  fusiform  and  reticulate  cellfl 
can  be  seen  in  the  semi-cartilaginous  variety,  but,  above  all,  broad 
fietsdculi  of  connective  tissue  are  visible,  which  plainly  form  an  imme- 
diate continuation  of  the  lamellar  fibres  of  the  tunica  intima. 

The  further  changes  which  these  inflanmmtoiy  products  undeigo 
are:  1.  Fatty  metamorphosis;  2.  Calcification  or  ossification. 

In  the  gelatinous  thickening,  fatty  metamorphosis  begins  chiefly  in 
the  superficial  portion,  commencing  in  these  cells,  while  the  interme- 
diate substance  breaks  down,  and  the  surface  becomes  rough  and 
tufted.    This  process  is  called  ^^fettige  Umr  " — ^^  fatty  consumption.** 

In  semi-cartilaginous  thickening,  fatty  metamorphosis  begins  in  the 
deeper  layers.  At  first,  numerous  drops  of  fat  are  deposited  aroond 
the  nuclei  of  the  connective-tissue  cells,  which  become  transformed  into 
star-shaped  cells  of  fatty  granules.  These  ultimately  perish,  and  the 
fat-molecules  are  liberated.  The  bundles  of  connective  tissue  also  break 
down,  and  thus,  deep  in  the  interior,  a  pea-soup  colored,  fintty  paste  is 
formed,  consisting  of  fat-molecules,  numerous  crystals  of  cholesterin,  and 
debris  of  connective  tissue,  constituting  true  atheroma.  As  long  as  the 
greasy  paste  remains  separated  from  the  current  of  the  blood  by  a  thin 
film  of  the  internal  coat,  it  is  called  an  atheromatous  pustule.*  Afie^ 
ward,  when  the  covering  has  broken  down,  after  its  contents  have  been 
washed  away,  and  an  irregular  loss  of  substance,  with  ragged  edges, 
has  formed,  we  speak  of  an  atheromatous  ulceration.  Atheroma  and 
'*  usur ''  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  abscess  and  ulcer. 

Calcification  depends  upon  a  deposit  of  salts  of  lime  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  semi-cartilaginous  thickening.  In  the  plates  of  lime  thus 
formed  we  sometimes  find  bodies  analogoua  to  boneKxnpusdeSi  jagged 
in  form,  and  furnished  with  prolongations,  which  are  the  residua  of 
connective  tissue-cells,  so  that  we  then  are  warranted  in  employing  the 
term  ossification.  While  the  smaller  arteries  may  become  converted 
into  tubes,  with  rigid  walls,  from  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  oMii<^tJo" 
of  the  aorta  usually  appears  in  the  shape  of  separate  plates  and  scales, 
of  variable  size,  which  form  shallow  depressions  upon  the  inner  aur&oe 
of  the  vessel,  and  which  are  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  thin  film  of  the  tunica  intima.  By-ond-by  tiie  ossifioatioo 
reaches  the  sur&ce  itself;  the  scales  of  bone  are  completely  exposed, 

*  The  term  "pastule  *'  is  not  used  here  b  its  proper  sense,  tad  \b  eoldy  epplicihle 
to  the  macroscopic  appearance  of  these  little  inflammatory  foci. 
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and  are  sometimes  washed  loose  by  the  blood,  and  then  form  piojeo- 
tlons,  upon  which  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  very  apt  to  precipitate  itself 

At  the  outset  of  endarteriitis,  the  tunica  media  does  not  become 
peioeptibly  altered.  In  advanced  atheroma  it  grows  yellow,  relaxed, 
and  fissured.  Large  deposits  of  fat  form  between  its  lamellae.  The 
media  is  generally  atrophied,  and  thinned  by  ossification  of  the  intima. 
la  the  beginning  of  the  process  the  adventitia  is  also  normal,  but  after 
ward  becomes  swollen,  thickened,  and  indurated. 

In  many  cases  we  find  all  the  various  phases  of  the  disease  along- 
side of  one  another  in  the  aorta :  in  one  place  gelatinous  or  semi-carti« 
laginoua  induration;  in  another,  atheromatous  pustules;  here  again 
olceration ;  there  calcification,  in  a  slight  depression,  covered  by  the 
tunica  intima ;  and  at  some  other  point  we  find  plates  of  bone  pro* 
jecting  free  into  the  aorta. 

Stkptoms  and  Ck>UBSE. — No  clinical  description  of  acute  inflam* 
mation  and  ulceration  of  the  adventitia  can  be  given,  as,  in  the  few  in- 
stances  in  which  the  process  has  been  watched,  the  disease  has  always 
been  complicated  by  other  grave  disorders.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  adventitia,  and  in  the  instances  of  abscesses 
observed  now  and  then  in  the  tunica  media. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  tunica  intima  and  its  results,  generally 
comprehended  under  the  term  atheroma,  in  its  wider  sense,  furnish  but 
few  symptoms  as  long  as  they  do  not  cause  aneurism,  rupture,  or  stop- 
page of  one  of  the  smaller  arteries  by  detachment  of  a  clot.  We 
shall  consider  the  subjects  of  aneurism  and  rupture  in  the  second  and 
third  chapters.  The  results  of  embolism,  as  far  as  they  affect  internal 
oigans,  are  treated  of  in  various  chapters  of  this  work. 

I^  in  consequence  of  degeneration  of  its  coats,  the  aorta  have  lost 
its  elastidty,  and  if,  too,  its  branches  take  part  in  the  disease,  the  de* 
mauds  upon  the  heart  are  increased,  and  hypertrophy  arises  (see  hypex^ 
trophy  of  heart).  If  the  chronic  inflammation  spread  finom  ilie  arterial 
wall  to  the  valves,  insuffidence  and  stenosis  may  be  the  result.  Hyper- 
trophy often  &ils  to  take  place,  owing  to  depression  of  the  general 
nutritive  condition,  or  it  is  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  compenciate 
for  the  impediment  whidi  degeneration  of  the  aorta  and  its  ramificap 
tioDS  presents  to  the  droulation,  or  else  the  hypertrophy  is  soon  oon« 
\ierted  from  a  genuine  to  a  fidse  hypertrophy,  from  degeneration  of  the 
substance  of  the  heart  Symptoms  of  retarded  circulation  and  ove^ 
loading  of  the  venous  system  then  arise,  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  sup 
pression  of  urine,  as  described  in  a  previous  diapter. 

Hie  most  important  token  in  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  inflammatioo 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  is  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
similar  disease  in  the  peripheral  arteries,  as  the  inference  is  thus  wa^ 
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ranted  that  the  affedaon  is  also  present  in  the  aorta,  in  a  still  ware 
advanced  stage  of  development.  As  the  vessels  have  become  dilated, 
and  their  walls  more  li^d,  the  pulse  generally  feels  hard  and  full ;  the 
course  of  the  elongated  arteries  is  remarkably  sinuous,  their  curvitiire 
increasmg  with  the  beat  of  the  pulse,  which  becomes  visible.  The 
artery,  even  when  undistended  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  can  usually 
be  fedt  as  a  hard,  irregular  cord. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  pereuflsJoa 
and  auscultation  do  not  aid  the  diagnosis.  In  rare  cases,  &]ae  mo^ 
murs  arise,  in  consequence  of  roughness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta, 
and  where  there  is  no  deformity  at  the  ostia. 

According  to  SambergeTj  the  first  sound  of  the  aorta  is  often  doll, 
muffled,  or  even  inaudible ;  the  second,  x>articularly  if  the  walla  of  the 
great  vessels  be  studded  with  bony  plates,  and  as  long  as  the  valves 
retain  their  efficiency,  has  a  remarkably  loud  and  metallic  ring. 


CHAPTER    II. 
aneurism:  of  the  aobta* 

Aneitbishs,  produced  by  wounds,  belong  to  the  province  of  mxrgsrj. 
Spontaneous  aneurism,  that  is  to  say,  partial  dilatation  of  a  reaael 
caused  by  degeneration  of  its  walls,  is  the  only  form  of  the  disease 
which  occurs  in  the  aorta. 

Uniform  dilatations  of  the  entire  tube,  such  as  arise  in  hypertrophy, 
and  which  take  place  above  stricture  of  the  vessel,  are  not  v^;aided 
as  aneurisms. 

EnoLOOY. — ^The  degeneration  of  the  aortic  vrall,  which  moat  fr^ 
quently  gives  rise  to  aneurism,  is  the  result  of  the  chronic  endaiieriitis 
described  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  known  as  atheroma. 

Next  in  £requence,a8  a  cause  of  aneurism,  is  simple  tMydeg&nei^ 
tion  of  the  inner  and  middle  arterial  tunics,  a  disease  wUdt  we  have 
purposely  avoided  mentioning  hitherto,  as  it  has  nothing  in  ^^nfwnmn 
vrith  the  inflammatoiy  affection  previously  described,  la  rimple  &tty 
metamorphosis  there  is  no  preliminary  thickening,  and  cell-growdi  in 
the  tunica  intima ;  but,  from  the  very  outset,  we  find  opaque^  wfaitnfa 
or  yellowish-white  spots,  grouped  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  batal%h^ 
ly  prominent  above  the  sur&ce,  which  consist  of  deposits  of  flit  mde 
cules  in  the  tissue  of  the  arterial  coats. 

Thirdly,  simple  atrophy,  and  thinning  of  the  aortic  wall,  whidi 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon  among  elderiy  people,  may  be  a 
cause  of  aneurism. 

Whether  palsy  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  be  also  a  cause  of  this 
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dmesae  {Rokitanaky)^  is  questionable,  at  all  events,  as  regards  tbe 
aoffta,  which  is  but  poorly  proyided  with  contractile  elements. 

In  ooDsequence  of  these  dianges,  particularlj  in  the  middle  coat, 
the  aorta  loses  its  elasticitj,  sometimes  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  some- 
times throughout  a  larger  portion  of  its  extent,  and  gradually  yields 
and  becomes  dilated  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  Not  un&equently, 
however,  upon  the  occasion  of  some  sudden  strain,  the  tunic  of  circular 
fibres  seems  to  give  way  suddenly,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  wall,  which 
now  consists  only  of  the  adventitia  and  intima,  goes  on  more  rapidly. 
Many  persons  suffering  from  aneurism  believe  that  they  know  the 
period,  or  even  the  moment,  from  which  their  malady  date^,  assigning, 
as  a  cause,  some  violent  muscular  effort,  the  lifting  of  a  heavy  burden, 
eta  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  a  general  contraction  of  the 
musdes,  by  compressing  many  of  the  capillaries,  must  throw  an  in- 
creased strain  upon  the  aorta,  A  violent  jar  of  the  £rame  seems  to 
have  a  similar  effect ;  at  least,  many  patients  date  their  affection  from 
some  £ftll  from  a  great  height,  or  ^e  like.  Such  accidents  will  not 
cause  aneurism  in  a  healthy  subject ;  and,  in  many  cases,  an  acknowl 
edgment  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  complaint  is  only  forced  upon 
the  patient  by  the  examiner.     . 

Aneurisms  are  rare  in  young  people.  They  occur  chiefly  in  per- 
sona of  somewhat  advanced  age,  in  whom  chronic  mflammation  of  the 
arterial  coats  is  a  very  common  affection.  Men  are  much  more  fre- 
quently attacked  than  women ;  but  as  the  majority  of  aneurisms  are 
found  in  persons  who  habitually  make  violent  muscular  efforts,  this 
difiierence  may  be  accoimted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  occupations 
of  the  sexes. 

AarATOMiCAL  Appsa&ancxs. — Scarpcfa  classification  was  mainly 
based  upon  the  number  of  coats  which  could  be  coimted  in  the  wall 
of  an  aneurisuLi  If  the  wall  contained  all  three  tunics,  it  was  an 
an&uritma  verusn;  if  covered  by  the  adventitia  alone,  it  was  an 
aneurwma  tpwium^  or  mixtum  externum,  lij  again,  the  wall  con- 
sated  of  a  protrusion  of  the  intima  through  an  opemng  in  the  media, 
the  pooch  being  dther  bare  or  covered  by  the  adventitia,  it  was  an 
aneurUma  mixtum  intemwn  aeu  hemicmtin.  This  classification  has 
been  abandoned  as  impracticaL  An  aneurism  may  belong  to  the  first 
daas  (aneurisma  vera)  at  the  period  of  its  commencement,  and,  as  it 
grows,  become  an  aneurisma  spuria ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  same  tumor, 
one  half  of  it  may  be  of  the  true  kind,  and  the  other  of  the  frdse. 

Classification  of  aneurisms,  according  to  their  form,  is  of  more  imr 
parlance.     Thus  we  distinguish  the  circumscribed  and  the  diffuse 


A  difiuse  aneurism  involves  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vessel, 
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and  its  entire  calibre.  K  the  dilatation  terminate  abruptly,  it  is  caUed 
a  ct/UndriccU  aneurism.  If  it  decrease  graduallj,  it  is  a  fiuHform 
aneuristn.  Diffuse  aneurism  is  always  a  true  one,  in  ScarpaU  sense, 
and  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  ascending  and  transyerse  po^ 
tion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  is  very  often  combined  with  the  fbnn 
next  to  be  described,  that  is  to  say,  circumscribed  pouches  often  han 
upon  the  dilated  portion  of  the  artery. 

Circumscribed  aneurism  consists  in  the  dilatation  of  a  shorter  po^ 
tion  of  the  artery.  Here,  too,  the  artery  is  sometimes  widened  in  all 
directions,  the  tumor  involving  its  entire  diameter.  Far  more  fre- 
quently,  however,  one  side  alone  is  dilated,  and  the  aneurism,  whose 
walls  form  an  angle  with  those  of  the  normal  part  of  the  vessel,  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  tumor  situated  on  its  side.  Seooodaiy 
pouches,  in  the  form  of  elevations  of  varying  size,  are  often  observed 
upon  these  sao-Uke  dilatations,  just  as  in  the  other  kind.  At  the  out- 
set, the  disease  almost  always  bears  the  character  of  a  true  aneurism 
of  Scarpa^  consisting  of  all  three  of  the  aortic  coats ;  but,  when  the 
sac  has  attained  some  magnitude,  the  inner  tunic  only  extends  for  a 
short  distance  into  it.  When  at  its  period  of  fullest  development,  the 
middle  tunic,  too,  dwindles,  and  finally  disappears  totally,  while  there 
still  remain  traces  here  and  there  of  the  •tunica  intima,  in  a  state  of 
degeneration. 

Aneurisms  attached  by  a  neck  must  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
species  of  the  sao-Uke  form.    In  these  cases,  a  very  small  spot  on  the 
arterial  wall  gives  way.    If  the  dilatation  be  large,  the  wall  of  the 
aneurism  vrraps  itself  aroimd  that  of  the  artery.    Thus  a  duplioature 
is  formed,  which,  looked  at  from  within,  presents  a  prominent  ridge, 
while,  from  without,  the  tumor  seems  to  have  been  constricted  at  its 
base.     In  these  saccular  aneurisms,  the  tunica  media  can  only  be 
traced  for  a  short  distance,  and  soon  disappears  on  the  far  side  of  the 
neck,  the  wall  then  consisting  of  the  intima  and  adventitia  (aneurUma 
mixtum  internum  seu  hemioaum).    When  very  large,  all  the  tissues 
gradually  disappear  under  the  pressure ;  and  the  adjacent  structures, 
to  which  the  aneurism  becomes  adherent,  finally  furnish  its  wall.    If 
the  enlargement  be  slow,  the  new  waU  may  become  very  firm  by  pro- 
liferation of  the  connective  tissue ;  but,  if  rapid,  the  wall  remains  thin, 
and  soon  bursts.    If  the  tmnor  encounter  any  resisting  body,  such  as 
bone,  the  latter  undergoes  absorption  (usur),  just  like  the  sao^wall,  and, 
after  destruction  of  the  periosteum,  the  bone  is  laid  bare,  and  projects 
aaked  into  the  pouch. 

In  the  cavities  of  aneurisms  of  large  size,  espedally  in  the  sac> 
shaped  ones,  we  almost  always  find  deposits  of  fibrin  arranged  in  sep 
arate  layers.    Those  attached  to  the  walls  are  yellow,  diy,  and  finn ; 
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ihose  next  the  blood  are  reddened  and  soft.  Here  and  there,  between 
their  layers,  there  are  frequently  deposits  of  brownish-red  or  chooolate- 
oolored  blood. 

The  vessels  proceeding  from  the  sac,  independently  of  the  contrao 
lion  to  which  they  are  liable  by  ossification,  are  not  unfrequently 
blocked  up  by  dots  of  fibrin,  and  are  impervious  to  blood.  In  other 
cases,  their  mouths  are  stretched  into  narrow  slits,  and  in  others  again 
they  may  be  narrowed  or  closed  by  pressure  of  the  tumor.  The  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  springing  fix>m  an  aneurism  is  important  in  a  diag- 
nostic point  of  view. 

The  size  of  aortic  aneurism  varies.  Within  the  pericardium  they 
rarely  attain  any  great  magnitude,  but  soon  give  way.  When  they 
originate  beyond  the  pericardium,  however,  they  may  grow  to  the  size 
of  a  man's  head. 

The  effect  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  upon  the  parts  about  it  de- 
pends upon  the  amoimt  of  displacement  and  pressure  which  it  inflicts. 
The  trachea,  the  bronchi,  the  oesophagus,  the  great  vessels  of  the 
thorax,  or  the  nerves,  may  be  dislocated  or  atrophied  by  the  compres- 
sion to  which  they  are  exposed.  Atrophy,  or  ^'  usur,''  of  the  bones 
may  even  open  the  spinal  canal,  and  destruction  of  the  bone  and  carti- 
lage of  the  thorax  may  permit  the  aneurism  to  emerge  as  a  prominent 
tumor,  covered  only  by  soft  parts. 

As  partial  dilatation  of  the  aorta  augments  the  labor  of  the  heart, 
that  oigan  is  almost  always  hypertrophied. 

Spontaneous  cure  of  an  aortic  aneurism,  by  complete  solidification 
of  the  sac  by  means  of  ooagula  and  subsequent  atrophy,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  rarities.  Other  forms  of  spontaneous  cure,  which  some- 
times occur  in  peripheral  aneurism,  are  impossible  in  the  aorta. 

When  death  does  not  result  firom  the  effect  of  the  tumor  upon  the 
circulation,  and  its  pressure  upon  neighboring  organs,  the  aneiuism 
usually  bursts  spontaneously,  a  mode  of  termination  vastly  more  fre- 
quent than  that  by  recovery.  If  it  open  into  the  pericardium,  or 
pleura,  a  genuine  rupture  at  the  thinnest  point  takes  place ;  if  into  the 
cesophagus,  trachea,  or  one  of  the  bronchi,  it  gives  way  at  some  point 
of  adhesion  which  forms  between  the  tumor  and  one  or  other  of  these 
oigans,  and  which,  gradually  growing  thinner,  at  last  breaks ;  or  else  a 
slough  forms  and  separates,  thus  making  an  aperture  into  the  saa 
Opening  into  a  neighboring  vessel  takes  place  after  its  walls  have 
become  adherent,  and  communication  is  established  by  a  gradual  wast- 
ing of  the  septum  thus  formed.  More  rarely,  it  is  on^  the  adventitia 
of  the  vessel  that  becomes  adherent,  and,  after  perforation  at  the  ad- 
herent spot,  blood  is  injected  between  the  adventitia  and  media  of  the 
vessel.    The  external  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  which  has  penetrated 
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the  wall  of  the  chest,  occurs  either  bj  gradual  atrophy  and  filial  laocrip 
tion  of  the  integument,  or  else,  which  is  most  common,  by  loosening 
and  detachment  of  a  slough  induced  by  immoderate  and  inoessant 
strain. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  most  frequently  situated  upon  its  ascend* 
ing  branch,  before  the  departure  of  the  innominata,  and  is  more  com- 
mon upon  its  convex  than  upon  its  concave  side.  Those  whidi  arise 
outside  of  the  pericardium,  and  which  are  generally  very  large,  usually 
project  toward  the  right  half  of  the  sternum,  and  become  visible  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  ribs,  and  costal  cartilages  of  the  right  side.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  they  break  into  the  right  pleural  sac,  or  else 
burst  externally.  Aneurisms  which  spring  from  the  concavity  of  the 
ascending  aorta  grow  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonarj 
artery,  or  toward  the  right  auricle,  which  they  may  perforate.  Those 
which  arise  from  the  convexity  of  the  arch  also  extend  to  the  right, 
forward,  and  upward,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  right  stemo-davicular  articulation.  Those  which  proceed  from 
the  concavity  of  the  arch  press  upon  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  and  the 
oesophagus,  which  they  may  perforate.  Aneurisms  of  the  descending 
limb  of  the  aorta  often  compress  the  left  bronchus,  more  rarely  the 
oesophagus,  and  usually  open  into  the  left  pleural  cavity;  they  ma}' 
destroy  the  bads-bone,  and  may  come  to  the  surface  at  the  left  side  of 
the  back.  Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  artery  often  attain  an  immense 
size,  may  also  erode  the  spinal  column,  and  burst  into  the  peritonsum 
or  retroperitoneal  connective  tissue. 

Symptoms  Am)  Coubse. — ^Persons  suffering  from  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  often  perish  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  of  internal  hsemorrhage, 
before  the  disease  has  given  rise  to  any  great  degree  of  distress.  At 
other  times  the  symptoms  are  so  obscure  as  to  render  a  positive  diag' 
nosis  impossible.  In  other  instances,  again,  it  admits  of  a  more  or  less 
certain  recognition  from  the  subjective  and  objective  manifestations 
which  it  occasions. 

The  signs  to  which  aortic  aneurism  gives  rise  depend,  in  part,  upon 
the  crowding  and  compression  of  the  adjacent  otgans  in  the  thorax, 
as  described  m  a  previous  section ;  and  in  part,  also,  upon  obstruction 
of  the  circulation,  which  is  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  any 
large  aneurism. 

As  a  result  of  compression  of  the  lung  or  greater  bronchi,  dyspnasa 
arises,  which  is  often  extremely  severe.  The  most  intense  dyqncw, 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  whistling  upon  breathing  and  coughing, 
attends  aneurism  of  the  arch  pressing  upon  the  tradiea.  If  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  or  its  recurrent  branch  be  stretched  or  irritated|  the 
dyspnoea  may  assume  a  spasmodic,  asthmatic  ofaaracter,  and  appears 
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to  proceed  firom  the  laiynx,  and  comes  on  in  paroxysms.    Dyspnoea  is 
one  of  the  most  commcm  and  distressing  symptoms  of  aneurism. 

A  second  set  of  signs  proceeds  £rom  compression  of  the  right  auri- 
ole,  the  yena  cava,  or  the  vena  anonyma.  If  the  auricle  or  vena  cava 
be  compressed,  the  jugular  veins  swell,  blue  networks  of  veins  appear 
upon  the  skin  of  the  chest,  the  veins  of  the  arms  become  distended 
with  blood ;  indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  dropsy  soon  to  develop  in 
the  i^per  half  of  the  body.  The  patient  may  complain  of  headache, 
dizziness,  buzang  in  the  ears,  and  fits  of  unconsciousness  may  be  ob- 
served* If  but  one  of  the  vena  innominata  be  compressed,  the  venous 
dilatation  is  limited  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  chest. 

In  consequence  of  the  pressure  and  strain  to  which  the  intercostal 
nerves  and  brachial  plexus  are  subjected,  most  violent  pain  often  arises 
in  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  the  armpit,  and  right  arm.  Like  most 
other  of  the  troubles  to  whidi  anemism  gives  rise,  this  pain  is  often 
paxoxsymal,  and  may  deprive  the  patient  of  his  sleep,  and  is  reckoned 
by  Idxuth  among  the  agents  which  tend  to  produce  speedy  death  by 
exhaustion. 

Compression  of  the  arteria  innominata,  or  of  the  left  subclavian, 
may  render  the  radial  pulse  extremely  small  or  quite  imperceptible. 
Inequalily  between  the  pulsations  at  the  wrist  of  either  side  may  also 
be  a  result  of  distortion  of  the  arterial  mouths,  or  of  their  stoppage  by 
dots. 

To  these  symptoms  of  compression  of  adjacent  oxgans,  are  added 
those  of  retarded  circulation.  Foremost  among  the  latter  is  the  pausej 
ojten  so  diatineUy  perceptiNe,  which  occurs  between  the  beat  of  the 
heart  and  the  wave  of  the  arterial  pulse^  at  a  point  below  the  aneih 
risnu  This  phenomenon  is  most  striking  when  the  aneurism  is  sit- 
uated between  the  points  of  origin  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  arch. 
The  pulse  is  then  felt  later  at  one  wrist  than  at  the  other;  or,  if  the 
tumor  involve  the  descending  aorta,  the  pulse  below  the  tumor  cannot 
be  felt  until  afiker  that  of  the  upper  extremity. 

As  hypertrophy  can  only  temporarily  compensate  the  impediment 
to  the  drailation,  not  only  does  palpitation  eventually  set  in,  such  as 
we  encounter  wherever  the  heart's  action  is  overtadced,  but  the  de- 
langement  in  the  blood's  distribution,  so  often  described,  finally  is 
established;  the  arteries  are  ill  supplied,  the  veins  and  capillaries  are 
gotged,  and  general  marasmus  and  dropsy  ensue.  If  the  patient  do 
not  die  of  disordered  circulation  or  of  embarrassed  breathing,  and 
should  he  not  succumb  to  some  other  intercurrent  disease,  the  aneurism 
finally  bursts.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  regard  this  mode  of 
termination  as  constant  or  even  as  the  most  common  mode  of  death. 

When,  after  coming  to  the  surfieice  in  the  form  of  a  tumor,  it  breaks 
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externally^  the  integument  gradually  grows  thinner,  turns  daik  bltk*, 
then  blacky  and  at  last  sloughs.  After  a  time,  the  eschar  separates. 
The  blood,  nowever,  does  not  always  escape  in  a  stream.  Sometimes 
it  is  restrained  by  the  coagula,  so  that  there  is  only  a  gradual  trickliDg 
flow ;  and  it  may  even  be  possible  to  stanch  the  first  hsBmorrhages 
by  means  of  the  tampon,  so  that  death  may  not  occur  until  after  re- 
peated outbursts  of  blood. 

It  is  otherwise  when  rupture  takes  place  into  the  pleura,  pericar- 
dium, trachea,  or  oesophagus.  The  patient  then  sinks,  often  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  and  in  the  midst  of  great  suffering,  with  the  signs  of  an 
internal  haemorrhage  or  of  profuse  haemoptysis  or  haematemesisL 

Life  has  been  known  to  continue  for  some  time  after  perforation  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  or  vena  cava.  The  symptoms  observed  were 
those  of  extreme  obstruction  of  the  veins  of  the  aortic  circulatoij 
system. 

Although  the  most  important  symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism  are  de- 
rived from  physical  exploration,  yet  dyspnooa,  cyanosis,  varicosity  of 
the  veins,  and  dropsy  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  severe  pain  in  the 
right  side  and  arm,  inequality  of  pulse  at  the  wrists,  the  long  pause 
between  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,penQit 
us  to  infer  the  existence  of  this  disease  with  great  certainty.  The  signs 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  position  of  the  tumor  upon  the  aorta. 

In  aneurism  of  the  ascending  a  orta,  the  vena  cava  and  lungs  are 
more  especially  encroached  upon,  so  that  cyanosis  and  dropsy  of  tli« 
upper  half  of  the  body,  with  intense  dyspnoea,  form  the  most  constant 
S3rmptoms. 

In  aneurism  of  the  arch,  it  is  mainly  the  trachea  and  the  par  vagom 
nerve  which  are  compressed,  and  corresponding  functional  disturbanoe 
ensues.  In  many  cases,  also,  there  is  dysphagia,  from  pressure  upon 
the  oesophagus.  Inequality  in  the  pulses  at  the  wrists,  also,  is  most 
frequent  in  these  cases. 

In  aneurism  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  there  is  often  severe 
pain  in  the  back,  sometimes  inability  to  extend  the  spinal  column,  and, 
if  destruction  of  the  vertebrae  be  extensive,  there  mar  be  parableiria. 
There  are  also  sometimes  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  severe  dyspooBa 
from  compression  of  the  lungs. 

The  functional  derangements  and  subjective  symptoms,  to  which 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  gives  rise,  are  manifold.  It  may 
cause  the  most  violent  neuralgic  pain,  and,  at  a  later  period,  palsy  of 
the  lower  extremities,  by  pressure  upon  the  nerves  and  erosion  of  the 
vertebrae.  Compression  of  the  digestive  apparatus  oocasions  colic^ooih 
stipation,  and  vomiting.  Pressure  upon  the  liver  and  its  excretocj 
ducts  may  produce  obstinate  jaundice ;  while  suppression  of  urine 
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may  result  from  similar  action  upon  the  kidneys,  K  the  aneurism  be 
situated  immediately  beneath  the  diaphragm,  the  latter  will  be  pushed 
upward  in  a  painful  manner,  and  the  heart  will  be  dislocated  upward 
and  outward. 

J^hf/Hcal  Signs, — ^As  long  as  the  aneurism  remains  enclosed  within 
the  thorax,  without  touching  its  waU,  diagnosis  is  not  assisted  by 
physical  examination.  The  respiratory  murmur  may,  perhaps,  be  di- 
minished upon  one  side  or  the  other,  or  a  constant  whistling  sound 
aver  a  compressed  bronchus  may  be  audible ;  but  such  signs  admit  of 
too  many  and  too  different  interpretations  to  warrant  our  founding  a 
decided  opinion  upon  them. 

When  the  aneurism  touches  the  thoracic  wall,  upon  inspection,  we 
can  almost  always  perceive  a  distinct  pulsation  at  the  point  of  contact, 
and  this  becomes  still  more  evident  upon  palpation.  The  pulse  is 
isochronio  with  the  beat  of  the  heart,  or  follows  dose  upon  it.  It  is 
usually  stronger,  also,  and  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
whirring  *^  J^emissemeM  cataireJ*^  The  point  at  which  pulsation  ap- 
pears in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  is  usually  on  the  right  border 
of  the  sternum  at  the  second  intercostal  space.  In  aneurism  of  the 
aich  it  is  at  the  manubrium  stemi ;  in  the  descending  aorta,  it  is  seen 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  lower  thoracic  vertebras.  Where  the  aneu- 
rism has  perforated  the  thoracic  wall,  inspection  and  palpation  dis- 
cover new  symptoms.  At  first,  one  intercostal  space  projects  in  the 
form  of  a  hemisphere.  The  tumor  soon  extends,  admitting  of  no  ar- 
rest of  its  progress.  It  sits  firmly  and  immovably  upon  the  chest,  and 
fiilly  conveys  the  impression  that  it  has  sprung  finom  within  the  thorax. 
Sometimes  the  hemispherical  form  afterward  gives  place  to  an  irreg- 
olar  shape.  In  cases  of  great  rarity,  where  there  is  an  inordinate  ac- 
cumulation of  dot  in  the  sac,  there  is  no  pulsation. 

JPsreussian  is  absolutely  dull  and  flat  all  over  the  tumor,  or  over 
the  region  where  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  diest.  The  sense  of  re- 
sistance upon  percussion  also  seems  considerably  increased. 

Upon  auscultation  of  aneurisms  whidi  lie  in  contact  with  the  side 
of  the  chest,  we  hear  either  a  murmur  or  a  simple  or  a  double  ^'  tone." 
Elzplanation  of  these  symptoms  is  obscure. 

The  main  cause  of  the  systolic  murmur  and  systolic  sound  is  vibra- 
ticHi  of  the  aneurismal  waU.  When  the  vibrations,  into  which  the 
«atter  is  thrown  by  the  entrance  of  the  blood,  are  regular,  a  systolic 
sound  is  the  result ;  when  it  is  otherwise,  there  is  a  murmur.  Perhaps, 
too,  a  systolic  murmur  sometimes  arises  when  the  aorta  or  pulmonary 
arteiy  is  compressed  by  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  when  the  blood  enters 
the  aneurism  firom  the  aorta  through  a  narrow  aperture.  Diastolic 
sounds  and  diastolic  munnurs  are  respectively  the  result  of  healthy, 
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regular  vibrationS|  and  inefficient  irregular  vibrations  of  the  aortic 
valves,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  aneurism*  Generally  spealdng, 
however,  even  when  the  aortic  valves  are  healthy,  a  diastolic  murmur 
is  heard  above  the  aneurism,  and  not  a  normal  diastolic  sound.  This, 
probably,  is  due  to  the  recoil  of  a  blood-wave,  or  to  the  actual  r^orgi- 
tation  of  blood  from  the  aneurismal  sac  into  the  aorta,  owing  to  the 
narrowness  and  roughness  of  the  aperture  of  communication. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diseases  for  which  an  aneurism  is  most  liable  to 
be  mistaken  are  carcinomatous  tumors  of  the  pleura  and  mediastiiiam. 
Like  aneurism,  the  latter  may  encroach  upon  the  interior  of  the  thonx, 
may  compress  and  distort  the  adjacent  oigans,  and,  if  in  contact  ^rith 
the  aorta  upon  one  side  and  with  the  thoracic  wall  upon  the  other, 
may  even  present  a  circumscribed  pulsating  point  and  afterward  a 
pulsating  tumor.  Distinction  between  the  two  affections  is  based  upon 
the  following  points : 

1.  Carcinoma  of  the  pleura  scarcely  ever  appears  primarily,  but  its 
occurrence  is  almost  always  consecutive  to  the  development  of  cancer 
elsewhere,  particularly  after  extirpation  of  cancer  of  the  breast  If  the 
etiological  conditions  for  cancer  of  the  pleura  be  absent,  we  may  infer 
the  existence  of  aneurism  with  great  certainty. 

2.  Pulsation  m  a  cancerous  tumor  of  the  thoracic  wall  never  ex* 
hibits  any  lateral  dilatation,  while  an  aneurism  swells  up  visibly  with 
every  beat. 

3.  A  systolic  murmur  may  proceed  from  pressure  of  a  cancer  iqpon 
the  aorta,  just  as  it  may  occur  in  any  artery  pressed  upon  by  the 
stethoscope ;  but  we  never  hear  the  double  sound  or  double  munnor 
in  cancer  of  the  pleura,  which  is  so  common  in  aneurism. 

4.  We  rarely  or  never  discover  difference  between  the  pulses  at 
the  wrist,  when  a  tumor  presses  upon  the  aorta. 

5.  The  symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism  just  described  are  distin* 
guished  by  alternate  paroxysms  and  intervals.  The  symptoms  of 
cancerous  tumors,  on  the  contrary,  are  steady. 

The  diagnosis  between  an  aortic  aneurism  and  an  aneurism  of  the 
innominata  cannot  be  made  with  certainty.  The  symptoms  ascribed 
to  the  latter — pressure  upon  the  vena  cava  superior,  upon  the  right 
bronchus,  the  right  bronchial  plexus,  feebleness  and  retardation  of  the 
right  radial  pulse,  dulness,  pulsation,  and  a  tumor  in  the  right  sCemch 
clavicular  region— all  occur  in  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch. 

Pbognosis. — ^Aortic  aneurisms  rarely  recover.  Cure  has  neper 
been  observed  in  a  case  where  the  disease  has  been  recognized.  On 
the  other  hand,  life  has  sometimes  been  preserved  for  years,  where 
early  exhaustion  of  the  patient  has  not  been  brought  about  hf  dehil* 
itating  treatment. 
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TssATUEKT. — ^Yenesection  repeated  at  short  intervals,  a  treatment 
formerly  much  in  vogue,  is  entirely  without  benefit  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism.  This  is  true  also  with  regard  to  digitalis,  which,  like  vene- 
section, was  supposed  to  reduce  the  pressure  from  within,  and  to  re- 
strain further  expansion  of  the  saa  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  plan 
of  placing  a  patient,  with  aneurism,  upon  a  ''vita  minima;"  that  is, 
almost  starving  him  to  death,  so  as  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  blood. 
The  action  of  this  method,  formerly  much  in  iise,  can  only  be  to  aid  in 
rendering  the  sufferer  dropsical,  and  in  hastening  his  death.  The  sug- 
gestion of  acetate  of  lead,  and  of  drugs  containing  tannin  as  a  means 
to  promote  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  fill  the  sac  with  clots,  is 
foimded  upon  theoiy  alone,  and  deserves  no  reliance. 

Having  recognized  the  existence  of  an  aneurism,  we  must  see  that 
the  patient  shun  all  agents  which  tend  to  increase  the  action  of  the 
heart  Let  him  live  moderately;  guard  him  from  the  temporary 
plethora  which  follows  every  excess ;  prescribing,  however,  a  nourish- 
ing nitrogenous  diet  to  counteract  the  threatening  impoverishment  of 
the  blood. 

When  a  tumor  develops  upon  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  and  when 
the  skin  upon  it  begins  to  redden,  let  the  patient  wear  a  tin  vessel 
upon  the  prominence,  shaped  according  to  the  shape  of  the  tumor,  and 
filled  with  cold  water.  Electro-puncture,  which  has  been  employed  a 
few  times  even  against  aortic  aneurism,  in  order  to  produce  coagulation 
of  its  contents,  has  hitherto  had  too  little  success  to  warrant  repetition 
of  tbe  operation.  To  allay  the  pain,  we  are  reduced  to  the  exhibition 
of  narcotics. 

'chapter   III. 

BUPTURB    OF    THB    AORTA. 

Thb  aorta  seldom  bursts,  if  its  tunics  be  sound.  In  most  cases  of 
its  spontaneous  rupture,  its  coats  are  the  seat  of  the  degeneration  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  chapter,  or  of  the  simple  fieitty  metamorphosis 
mentioned  while  treating  of  aneurism.  This  is  the  case,  even  when 
an  excessively-distended  aorta  gives  way  above  a  stricture,  for  then, 
too,  the  coats  are  almost  always  diseased. 

In  some  cases  the  rupture  at  first  involves  the  inner  and  middle 
tunics  alone,  while  the  adventitia,  which  is  more  yielding,  and  more 
easily  distensible,  remains  for  a  time  unbroken.  The  blood  then  flows 
in  between  the  tunica  media  and  adventitia,  and  forces  them  asunder; 
and  thus  a  fusiform  tumor,  filled  with  blood,  is  formed,  which  commu- 
nicstes  with  the  artery  through  the  opening  in  the  media  and  intima—  - 
aneurUma  dissecans.    According  to  the  observation  oi  BokUansky 
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recovei  J  from  this  condition  is  possible.  Far  more  frequenlljr,  in  tLe 
course  even  of  a  few  hours  or  daySy  death  ensues  from  bursting  of  thf 
adyentitiay  and  escape  of  the  blood  into  the  pericardium,  mediastiTwm, 
or  pleura.  At  the  moment  of  rupture  the  patient  sometimes  suffen 
violent  pain;  but  soon  becomes  pale,  cold,  and  pulseless,  singultus 
appearing  with  profound  sjnccpe,  and  other  symptoms  of  interna) 
haemorrhage. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

STRICrUBB  AND  OBUTERATIOSr  OF  THE  AORTA. 

AccOBDiNa  to  HokUanakj/f  congenital  narrowness  of  the  aortic 
system  is  sometimes  found,  and  principally  in  the  female  sex.  It  is 
accompanied  by  pallor,  tendency  to  syncope,  retarded  development  of 
the  entire  frame,  but  especially  of  the  sexual  organs,  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  those  which  attend  congenital  smaUness  of  the  heart 

We  sometimes  see  a  partial  contraction  of  the  aorta  as  a  persist- 
ence of  the  so-called  isthmus  aortas  at  a  point  between  the  left  sub- 
clavian and  the  ductus  Botalli  In  other  instances  there  is  an  obIite^ 
ation  of  the  vessel  at  this  point  instead  of  a  contraction.  In  these 
cases  we  have  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  conditions  occasioning 
the  permanent  narrowness,  or  even  obliteration  of  the  isthmus  aortas, 
which  exists  during  foetal  life  as  a  narrow  commimication  between  the 
arch  and  the  descending  aorta,  but  which  becomes  dilated  soon  after 
birth.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ductus  arteriosus  Botalli  m^t 
become  obstructed  by  a  thrombus,  and  that  this  thrombus  lidght  ex- 
tend into  the  aorta ;  or  that  the  ductus  B6talli,  while  in  process  of 
obliteration,  might,  during  its  contraction,  also  constrict  the  aorta. 
Neither  explanation  is  satisfeustory,  as  both  constriction  and  oUiten- 
tion  of  the  aorta  have  been  observed  where  the  duct  of  Botalli  re- 
mained open. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  aorta  is  hype^ 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  dilatation  of  that  part  of  the  aorta 
which  lies  between  the  heart  and  the  point  of  constriction.  The  eno^ 
mous  dilatation  which  takes  place  in  the  branches  of  the  subdaviao, 
and  its  anastomoses  with  the  intercostal  arteries,  are  of  great  impo^ 
tance.  The  finest  ramifications  are  converted  into  large  branches  witi* 
firm  walls,  and  a  collateral  circulation  so  complete  is  set  up^  that  the 
blood,  in  ample  quantity,  is  conveyed  around  the  seat  of  atricture  into 
the  descending  aorta.  The  principal  of  these  ooUateral  channdsis 
formed  by  anastomosis  between  the  first  intercostal,  arising  from  the 
subclavian,  and  the  second,  which  springs  from  the  descending  aorta; 
but  extensive  anastomotic  communication  also  forms  frtmi  the  donslif 
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icapuli|  subsoapulaiis,  transversalis  colli,  and  the  interoostals.  The  in- 
ternal mammaiy  becomes  immensely  enlarged,  as  do  the  anterior  inter- 
oostals which  proceed  from  it.  Its  terminal  branch,  the  superior  epi- 
gastric, also  dilates,  and,  bj  its  communication  with  the  inferior  epi- 
gastrics,  conveys  blood  to  ^e  iliacs. 

Obliteration  of  the  aorta,  serious  as  the  malformation  appears  to  be, 
is,  neyertheless,  a  tolerably  endurable  one.  It  may  long  remain  latent, 
and  the  patient  may  attain  a  very  great  age  (nineiy-two  years).  In 
other  instances,  in  course  of  time,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  distressing 
pulsation  of  the  carotids,  or  symptoms  of  hypersemia  of  the  brain,  may 
manifest  themselves.  By-and-by  a  cachectic  condition  develops,  and, 
in  nearly  half  the  cases  reported,  death  has  ensued  with  symptoms  of 
marasmus  and  dropsy.  Thus  we  see  that  an  obstruction  to  circulation 
as  grave  even  as  that  presented  by  obliteration  of  the  aorta  may  be 
compensated  for,  temporarily,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  hearty  but  that  it 
finally  becomes  imperfect,  and  that  symptoms  then  set  in  of  retarded 
circulation,  venous  engorgement,  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
sudi  as  we  have  so  often  described.  In  other  instances,  death,  by  rup- 
ture of  the  heart  or  aorta,  is  the  result,  the  walls,  probably,  always 
imdeigoing  previous  degeneration. 

Diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  based  mainly  upon  the  signs  of  the 
anastomotic  circulation  above  described,  and  upon  the  absence  of  pul- 
sation in  the  ramifications  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  In  such  subjects 
we  see  varicose,  worm-like,  sinuous  arteries,  and  groups  of  arteries, 
distinctly  pulsating  on  the  back  along  the  shoulder-blade,  and  upon 
the  arch  of  the  ribs.  At  a  point  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the 
internal  mammaiy,  we  hear,  near  the  sternum,  a  blowing  sound,  which 
is  audible,  also,  at  all  points  where  the  exist^ice  of  dilated  arteries  is 
perceptible  to  sight  and  touch.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tibials,  or 
even  in  the  popliteals  and  femorals,  the  pulse  is  feeble  or  even  imper- 
ceptible. Bamberger  considers  that  the  deformity  can  always  be 
recognized  with  certainty  firom  these  diagnostic  points.  Treatment 
of  stenosis  of  the  aorta  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  stenosis  of  the 
aortic  orifices,  to  which  we  therefore  refer. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONABT  ABTEBT. 


AcxTTE  inflammatioii,  terminating  in  suppuration,  is  quite  as  rare  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  as  in  the  aorta.  The  alterations  of  the  tunica 
mtama,  described  by  us  as  chronic  endarteriitis,  are  often  absent  in  this 
artery,  where  the  entire  aortic  system  is  far  advanced  in  the  disease 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  tolerably  oommon  even  when  the  aorta  is 
sound  in  cases  of  deficienoe  of  the  mitral  valve,  with  oonsecutive  hJpe^ 
trophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  To  it  DiUrich  attributes  the  frequenop 
of  haemorrhagic  infarction  in  toe  lungs  of  persons  with  heartrdisease. 

Aneurisms  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  never 
attain  any  considerable  size.  In  a  case  observed  by  Skoda  there  was 
found  in  this  artery  an  aneurism  as  large  as  a  goose-egg.  During  life 
the  patient  had  labored  under  signs  of  grave  circulatoiy  disturbance, 
was  cyanotic  and  dropsical;  but  no  diagnosis  could  be  formed  by 
physical  exploration. 

Diffuse  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  occurs  with  extraardh 
nary  frequence  in  cases  which  cause  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
right  heart.  It  never  produces  any  change  in  the  percussion-floaod 
over  the  chest  {Skoda)^  but  not  un£requently,  and  usually  upon  diss- 
tole,  we  perceive  a  shock,  and,  indeed,  a  distinct  pulsation,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy. 

While  treating  of  metastases  of  the  lung,  we  have  already  learned 
that  the  minuter  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  become  oly 
structed  by  the  intrusion  into  them  of  wandering  emboli.  When  cue 
of  the  larger  branches  is  thus  ocduded,  intense  dyspnoea  arises,  and 
even  death  may  suddenly  ensue  firom  the  extent  of  bieathingnmit&oe 
thus  thrown  out  of  action  from  interruption  of  its  circulation.  WiUun 
the  last  few  years  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  death  occurred  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  with  all  the  signs  of  extreme  dyspnoea  and  col- 
lapse, and  in  which  it  was  found  poet  mortem  that  a  large  thiombns 
had  been  detached  fix>m  the  femoral  vein,  had  passed  into  the  ciroub* 
tion,  and,  by  obstruction  of  the  main  branch  of  the  pulmonaxj  artery, 
had  occasioned  this  peculiar  kind  of  suffocation.  One  of  these  oaaes 
is  reported  in  the  WUrtemberger  Oorreq>OfuknzbkUi  by  my  then  a» 
sistant,  2>r.  Spdth. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISEASES  OF  THB  OBBAT  TENOUS  TRUNKS. 

It  is  of  disorders  affecting  the  vena  cava  and  the  pulmcMiaxy  veina 
alone  that  we  now  treat,  as  diseases  of  the  peripheral  veins  are 
treated  of  in  the  hand-books  of  surgery;  those  of  the  portal  vem  and 
veins  of  other  organs  are  more  appropriately  discussed  as  diseases  of 
the  liver,  eta 

Primary  inflammation  does  not  occur  in  the  vena  cava,  and  it  is 
rare  to  observe  inflammation  and  perforation  of  the  coats  of  the  as* 
cending  portion  of  it  by  an  abscess  of  the  liver,or  of  the  cellular  timie 
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behind  the  peritonaeum.  Inflammation  of  the  pulmonaiy  veins,  termi- 
nating in  absoess,  is  equally  rare. 

Dilatation  of  the  great  venous  trunks  takes  place  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  which  occasion  engorgement  of  the  venous  system.  Their  oon« 
striction  is  almost  solely  the  result  of  compression  by  adjacent  tumors. 

Primary  thrombosis — ^that  is,  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  a  vein, 
with  consequent  inflammation  of  its  walls — ^has  been  seen  occasionally 
in  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  but  then  the  coagulum  almost  always  forms 
first  in  one  of  the  femoral  veins,  and  afterward  spreads  to  tiie  vena 
cava.  Such  a  formation  of  thrombus  may  be  recognized  by  the  follow- 
ing  signs :  I^  in  addition  to  the  tense  painful  cedema  of  a  phlegmasia 
alba  dolens  of  the  leg,  there  suddenly  set  in  a  painful  swelling  of  the 
other  limb,  if  the  secretion  of  urine  be  suddenly  repressed,  or  should 
it  become  scanty  and  bloody,  we  may  infer  that  the  thrombus  has  in- 
Tolyed  the  vena  cava  and  emulgent  veins. 


DISEASES  OP  THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 


SECTION  L 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CATARRH   OF  THE  MOUTH. 

EnOLOGT, — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  peculiariy  ex- 
posed to  the  sources  of  injury  which  excite  catarrh  elsewhere.  Hence 
catarrh  of  the  mouth  is  a  veiy  frequent  affection,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  name  '^  catarrh  of  the  mouth  "  has  been  given  to  those  changes 
which,  occurring  in  other  mucous  membranes,  are  termed  catanh.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  affection  is  rarely  induced  by  exposure  of  the 
skin  to  cold,  a  cause  which  so  frequently  excites  catanh  of  other  mu- 
cous membranes. 

Among  the  injurious  influences  that  may  excite  catarrh  of  the 
mouth  are — 

1.  Irritation  which  acts  on  the  mucous  membrane.  Dentiticn  fre- 
quently causes  catarrhal  stomatitis,  which  often  attains  great  seyeritj. 
Rough  teeth,  ulcerated  teeth,  wounds  in  the  mouth,  yeiy  hot,  Teiy 
cold,  or  chemically  injurious  ingesta,  smoking  and  chewing  tobaooo^ 
eta,  excite  catarrh.  The  same  effect  is  produoed  by  the  use  of  me^ 
curia]  preparations,  not  only  when  mercurial  salve  is  rubbed  on  the 
gums,  or  when  mercurial  preparations,  in  powder  or  solution,  ate  taken 
by  the  mouth,  but  by  inunction  of  mercurial  ointment,  and  by  taking 
mercurial  piUs,  well  covered  up.  For  since  the  mercury,  absorbed  from 
the  skin  or  the  intestinal  canal,  is  excreted  by  the  salivary  glands,  it 
still  causes  direct  irritation  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane.  Often, 
very  small  amounts  of  mercury  will  induce  mercurial  stomatitis;  we 
can  readily  understand  this,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  mercurial 
swallowed  with  the  saliva  is  again  absorbed  fit)m  the  intestine,  and 
reaches  the  mouth  repeatedly  before  escaping  fit)m  the  economy.    The 
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BenaitiyenesB  of  the  mouth  to  merouiy  yaries  with  the  individual; 
henoe,  in  one  patient  stomatitis  may  oocur  sooner  than  in  another,  just 
aSy  alter  Motions  on  the  skin  with  mercurial  ointment,  one  person  is 
affected  earlier  than  another  with  the  superficial  dermatitis,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  describe  as  eczema  mercuriale. 

2.  In  many  cases,  oral  catarrh  is  a  propagation  of  inflammation 
from  neighboring  organs  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Wounds  and  inflammations  of  the  hce,  particularly  fieusial  erysipelas, 
also  inflammations  of  the  fauces,  are  almost  always  complicated  with 
oral  catarrh.  Less  constantly,  nasal  and  brondiial  catarrh  extends  to 
the  mouth.  While  a  iMckly-coated  tongue  was  considered  a  certain 
sign  of  disturbance  of  digestion,  this  secondary  catarrh  caused  &cial 
erysipelas  and  angina  to  be  almost  always  regarded  as  manifestations 
of  gastric  disturbaiu^e,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly.  Acute  and 
chronio  catarrh  of  the  stomadi  is  surprisingly  often  complicated  with 
catarrh  of  the  mouth.  JJeaumanij  who  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  with  that  of  the  mouth,  in  the 
case  of  the  Canadian,  ^.  Martin^  found  that  changes  in  the  former 
Instantly  excited  analogous  changes  in  the  latter,  and  daily  experience 
supports  this  observation.  But,  although  catarrh  of  the  mouth  very 
frequently  accompanies  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  we  must  not  sup- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  that  gastric  catarrh  occurs  with  every  oral 
catarrh. 

3.  CSatarrh  of  the  mouth  is  not  unfrequently  a  sjmptom  of  consti- 
tutional affection.  Among  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  typhus  and 
scadatina  especially  are  accompanied  by  peculiar  changes  of  the  mu* 
oous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  are  essentially  catarrhal ;  these 
will  be  more  accurately  described  when  speaking  of  the  diseases  in 
questioiL  Coated  tongue  is  found  in  almost  all  feverish  affections ; 
but  it  would  be  going  too  far,  to  say  catarrh  of  the  mouth  occurs  in 
every  fever  (see  treatment). 

Finally,  in  many  cases  we  do  not  know  the  exciting  causes. 
Pfeuff'er  gives  sitting  up  at  night,  and  other  observers  give  mental 
excitement,  as  a  cause. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  patients  oral  catarrh  obstinately  per* 
usts  for  years,  without  our  being  able  to  find  any  continuous  cause. 

AxATOXiCAL  Afpeahancbs. — ^We  seldom  have  the  opportunity 
of  observing  oral  catarrh  in  its  incipient  stage.  Only  after  severe  irri- 
tation, and  occasionally  during  difficult  dentition,  we  see  the  oral  mu- 
oooB  membrane  at  first  dark  red  and  very  dry,  tOl,  finally,  in  the  stage 
of  decline,  there  is  a  copious  secretion,  which  is  clouded  by  contain- 
ing young  cells.  After  less  severe  irritation,  and  in  the  oral  catarrh 
whicb  usually  complicates  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  the  intense  rednes? 
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and  diyness  of  the  mouth  are  either  unobserved,  or  are  seen  only  tenh 
porarilj. 

Quite  early  in  the  affection  there  is  decided  swdling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  increased  secretion,  and  excessiTe 
formation  of  young  cells.  The  swelling  is  most  eiddent  at  the  edges 
of  the  tongue  and  over  the  cheeks.  The  tongue  appears  too  broad  to 
lie  between  the  teeth,  and  its  sides  show  impressions  of  the  teeth.  A 
turbid  mucus  covers  the  cheeks,  gums,  and  especially  the  tongue.  Hie 
mucus  and  young  cells  most  readily  adhere  to  the  filiform  papillae,  thus 
giving  a  coated  tongue. 

Chronic  oral  catarrh  has  similar  symptoms.  The  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  usually  even  more  decided ;  on  the  inner  sufMe 
of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find  small  nodules  as  large  as  a  barley-corn  (swelled  mucous 
glands) ;  thick  yellow  mucus  covers  the  gums,  especially  about  the 
teeth ;  the  elongated  processes  of  the  filiform  papillso  appear  as  small 
white  threads,  and  give  the  tongue  a  felty  or  hairy  look  {fingua  hir^ 
euta).  On  microscopical  examination  (Miqttel)^  it  is  found  that  the 
coating  of  the  tongue,  even  in  chronic  oral  catarrh,  oonsbts  mostly  of 
epithelial  cells.  These  contain  fiat  globules  and  brown  granules,  aod 
not  unfrequently  unite  together  into  brown  plaques.  At  the  same 
time  we  see  rod-like  formations,  the  broken  epithelial  processes  of  the 
filiform  papillfls  {KoUiker),  Felt-like  formations  grow  on  these,  thdr 
matrix  forming  a  granular  border  to  the  hardened  epithelial  oelk 
We  also  find  fat-globules,  vibriones,  and  usually  some  remains  of 
food. 

Symptoks  and  Coitbsb. — ^Besides  what  we  have  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  there  is  little  to  add  to  the  objective  symptomSb  In 
the  severe  forms  of  acute  oral  catarrh,  which  we  first  described,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  burning  and  tension  in  the  mouth.  Babies  do  longer 
bite  the  ivory  ring  or  orris-root,  which  is  usually  given  them  to  fi^ili- 
tate  the  cutting  of  the  teeth.  They  cry  when  we  touch  their  mouths, 
and,  on  attempting  to  nurse,  they  soon  let  goof  the  nipple,  as  if  it  hurt 
them.  In  some  cases,  whose  firequency  is  magnified  by  the  laity,  so-cslled 
^  teething  convulsions  "  occur,  which  may  prove  &tal  without  leaving 
any  material  changes  in  the  central  organs  to  be  seen  <»i  poet^nortem 
examination.  From  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject^  these  con- 
vulsions must  be  considered  as  reflex  symptoms,  whidi  are  caused  by 
the  severe  irritation  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  mouth  bong  tnms* 
ferred  through  the  central  organs  to  the  motor  nerves.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  these  attacks  are  caused  by  the  aoote  oral  catairii, 
or  are  the  result  of  direct  irritation  of  the  seDsitive  nerves  firom  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth.     (See  chapter  on  Edampoia.) 
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In  moderate  cases  of  acute  oral  catarrh,  characterized  by  increased 
mucous  secretion  and  excessive  cellular  formation,  the  patients  com- 
plain particularly  of  a  ^  bad  taste,''  which  thej  generally  describe  as 
fiHmy  or  damniy.  Accurately  speaking,  this  "  slimy,  clammy  taste  " 
is  a  misnomer,  as  physiologists  only  recognize  bitter,  sour,  sweet,  and 
salty  tastes.  The  patients  ybel  a  slimy  substance  on  the  oral  mucous 
membrane,  and  attempt  to  remoTe  it  by  hawking  and  spitting.  But 
the  sense  of  taste  itself  is  also  influenced  by  oral  catarrh.  Usually  the 
disturbance  only  causes  the  taste  to  be  less  acute,  and  not  so  sensitive. 
Since  an  insensitive  layer  Ues  between  the  substance  to  be  tasted  and 
the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  of  taste,  only  very  irritant  substances 
excite  distinct  sensations.  In  such  cases,  the  patients  usually  say  their 
taste  is  bad  or  stale.  When  they  chew  hard  substances,  and  thus  re- 
move the  insensitive  layer  from  the  mucous  membrane,  the  sense  of 
taste  is  for  a  time  better.  In  some  cases,  patients  suffering  from  oral 
catarrh  complain  of  a  bitter  taste.  The  laity  consider  this  a  sure 
sign  of  *^  biUousness,**  and  some  physicians  think  there  is  a  status 
biliosus,  and  not  a  status  pituitosus.  In  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  bitter  taste  is  a  subjective  symptom;  it  is  not  excited 
by  bitter  substances,  but  must  depend  on  a  perversion  of  the  nerves 
of  taste. 

Lastly,  the  patients  not  unfrequently  complain  of  a  ^  foul "  taste ; 
this  term  is  also  unphysiological  and  incomplete.  This  /aid  taste  is 
caused  by  excitement,  not  of  the  nerves  of  taste,  but  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  with  whose  peripheral  expansions  in  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane the  gaseous  emanations  from  the  ooatiDg  of  the  tongue  come 
in  contact  through  the  posterior  nares.  The  foul  taste,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  £oul  smell,  is  not  solely  a  subjective  symptom;  generally, 
other  persons  perceive  a  fetor  from  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  especially 
m  the  morning,  before  break£B»t;  this  disappears  when  eating  has  re- 
moved the  foul  epithelial  coating  from  the  tongue.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  pain  in  the  forehead,  so  frequent  a  symptom  in  acute  catarrh 
of  the  stomach,  occurs  in  simple  oral  catairh.  The  above  symptoms 
are  by  no  means  always  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  the  stomach 
digestion.  The  patients  often  have  a  normal  feeling  of  hunger ;  but, 
It  is  true,  they  usually  choose  very  sour  and  salty,  or  highly-flavored 
articles  of  food,  which  can  excite  the  nerves  of  taste  even  through  the 
epithelial  covering.  Frequently  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  stomach 
haa  not  properly  digested  the  food  taken  into  it.  After  meals,  there 
is  no  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  no  eructation,  or  other  symptom  of 
disordered  digestion.  It  is  often  difficult,  indeed,  to  persuade  the  pa- 
tient that  his  stomach  is  sound,  and  not  filled  with  decomposing  6uh> 
stances.    The  thickly-coated  tongue,  the  slimy,  bitter,  or  foul  taslo. 
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and  the  smell  from  the  mouth,  appear  to  him  sc  distinctly  to  indicate 
an  emetic,  that  he  considers  advice  unnecessary. 

The  milder  grades  of  oral  catarrh,  such  as  occur  in  most  smokers, 
cause  but  slight  subjective  sjnnptoms.  In  the  morning  the  epithelium, 
which  has  collected  during  the  night,  usuaUjr  causes  a  slimj  taste  and 
disagreeable  odor  from  the  moLth ;  but  these  soon  pass  off,  and,  during 
the  day,  the  patients  nave  nothing  to  complain  of;  nevertheless,  they 
usually  prefer  the  most  piquant,  to  the  bland  and  uninitating  kinds 
of  food. 

In  severe  cases,  chronic  oral  catarrh  is  a  most  annoying  affection. 
The  victims  of  it  occupy  a  considerable  time  in  the  momiiig  in  hawk* 
ing  and  spitting,  in  scraping  the  tongue  and  rubbing  the  teeth  and 
gums  with  a  hard  brush  to  clear  off  the  adherent  mucus.  The  sensa- 
tion, taste,  and  smell  of  the  mouth  are  perverted  all  day;  theodorfrom 
the  mouth  does  not  pass  away.  The  patients  consult  the  physiGian  oo 
account  of  the  ^  slimy  taste,"  for  which  they  have  in  vain  taken  va- 
rious kinds  of  spring  water,  StrahPs  and  Marrison?8  pills,  and  which 
occasionally  gives  them  severe  hypochondriasis.  The  healthy  appea^ 
ance  and  well-nomished  state  of  the  patients  usually  contrast  with 
their  complaints.  On  questioning  them,  we  find  that  even  artides  of 
di£Qcult  digestion  are  eaten  with  impimity.  It  is  necessary  to  under' 
stand  these  states,  in  order  to  recognize  them  in  special  cases  and  to 
treat  them  sucoessfidly. 

DiAOKOSis. — ^The  coating  on  the  tongue,  observed  in  oral  catanh, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  which  is  found  in  healthy  persons, 
especially  in  the  morning,  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  whidi  is 
called  the  normal  coating.  According  to  IBquel^  this  is  caused  bj 
the  air  passing  through  the  nose  and  fftuoes  during  the  night,  indudng 
evaporation  from  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  epi- 
thelium, which,  under  normal  circumstanoes,  is  thrown  o£^  becomes  diy 
and  forms  an  c^)aque  coating.  According  to  JVeieKar^who^  in  a  di88e^ 
tation,  written  under  SeUs^s  supervision,  makes  serious  objections  to  this 
explanation  of  the  coating  of  the  tongue,  other  causes  have  mudi  to  do 
with  its  production.  The  epithelium  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  unde^ 
goes  continuous  desquamation,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  result  of 
the  mechanical  action  of  speaking  and  chewing.  It  is  evident  that 
where  the  movement  of  the  tongue  is  greatest,  and  where  it  is  most 
brought  in  contact  with  other  parts,  the  epithelium  will  be  soonest  and 
most  effectually  cleaned  off.  Now,  this  occurs  partioularly  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  tongue,  which,  with  every  movement,  is  bzooght  io 
x>ntact  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  in  tiie  sides,  which  lie  directly 
against  the  teeth.  The  back  part  of  the  tongue,  on  the  contniy, 
where  the  normal  coating  mostly  occurs,  does  not  lie  against  the  roof 
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of  the  mouthy  and  onlj  touches  it  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  Hence  it 
followSy  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  most  superficial  epithelial  patches 
on  the  anterior  part  are  soonest  and  most  completely  loosened,  and 
also  that  thej  are  soon  removed ;  but,  on  ihe  other  hand,  that  they 
should  remain  attached  longer  at  the  base,. and  even  when  loosened 
should  remain  longer  in  position,  espedall  j  as  the  elongated  processes 
of  the  papillfls  afford  them  a  great  protection. 

In  most  feverish  complaints  the  whole  top  of  the  tongue  appears 
whitish.  This  does  not  generally  depend  on  an  increased  formation  of 
cells  due  to  oral  catarrh,  but  occurs  because,  while  there  is  an  increased 
loss  of  fluid  through  the  skin,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  are  dimin* 
ished,  so  that  the  epitheliiun  is  less  moist  and  transparent.  Besides 
this,  patients  with  fever  suffer  from  loss  of  appetite,  and  do  not  chew 
hard  substances,  such  as  best  remove  the  epithelium.  Just  as,  in  ma- 
FBsmio  persons  with  dry  skin,  there  is  continued  apparent  desquama- 
tion of  the  epidermis  without  its  formation  or  removal  being  actually 
increased,  so  in  fever  the  homy  processes  of  the  papillss  and  the 
epithelium  of  the  mouth  become  more  evident  without  their  being 
formed  or  removed  in  greater  amounts.  The  presence  of  the  swelling 
and  moisture  of  the  mucous  membrance,  which  exist  in  oral  catarrh, 
prevents  our  mistaking  the  coating  of  the  tongue,  that  occurs  in  it,  for 
that  whidi  we  find  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  is  flat,  small,  and  some* 
times  even  very  pointed,  the  mouth  dry,  and  consequently  the  patient 
thirsty.  If  the  tongue  of  a  fever-patient  is  dry,  without  the  epitheli- 
um and  processes  of  the  filiform  papillss  behig  at  least  of  normal 
amount^  of  course  the  tongue  does  not  appear  coated. 

For  the  difference  between  simple  oral  catarrh  and  that  accompany* 
ing  gastric  catarrh,  see  Section  UL,  Chapter  L 

Pboonosis. — ^If  we  except  the  spasms  during  dentition,  which  are 
sometimes  dangerous  to  life,  and  whose  dependence  on  oral  catarrh  is 
still  doubt&d,  the  prognosis  as  regards  life  is  favorable.  The  progno- 
sis for  a  perfect  cure,  especially  in  chronic  oral  catarrh,  is  less  fiivora- 
ble,  although  even  here  a  suitable,  judicious  treatment,  if  carefully  fol- 
lowed by  the  patient,  which  is  rarely  done,  may  give  a  favorable 
result. 

Tbbathent. — ^The  causal  indications  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  all 
cases.  In  difficult  dentition,  cutting  the  gums  is  of  doubtful  benefit ; 
occasiooally  the  incisions  inflame  and  cause  the  catarrh  to  become 
worse.  Shaip  edges  of  the  teeth,  which  are  easily  overlooked,  are  to 
be  carefully  removed,  wounds  of  the  mouth  and  ulcerated  gums  are  to 
be  properly  treated.  Where  smoking,  especially  the  use  of  strong 
cigars,  causes  troublesome  oral  catanh,  it  must  be  totally  forbidden, 
^.T  at  least  weak  cigars  only  should  be  smoked  through  a  dgai^holder, 
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or,  still  better,  a  long  pipe  should  be  used.  Oral  catarrh,  caubed  by  the 
use  of  mercurials,  requires  their  discontinuance,  and  in  such  cases  all 
traces  of  blue  ointment  are  to  be  carefiill j  remoyed  fix>m  the  skin.  The 
secondary  oral  catarrh  usually  disappears  with  the  core  of  the  erysipe- 
las, angina,  gastritis,  eta  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  latter  does 
not  require  emetics  nearly  so  often  as  these  are  ordinarily  used  in 
practice.  The  fact  of  the  tongue  being  for  a  time  deaner  after  the 
vomiting  depends  altogether  on  mechanical  causes,  and  does  not  at  all 
prove  that  the  oral  and  gastric  catarrh  are  benefited.  When  caused 
by  some  infectious  disease,  the  indications  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  treatment  of  the  original  affection. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  is  essentially  local,  just  as  for 
affections  of  other  mucous  membranes  that  are  within  easy  reach. 
This  direct  treatment  is  especially  required  in  those  cases  of  dironio 
oral  catarrh  which  prove  very  obstinate  even  after  the  exciting  cause 
nas  disappeared*  For  this  obstinate  clamminess  I  can  strcmgly  recom- 
mend a  well-known  domestic  remedy;  namely,  slowly  chewing  small 
pieces  of  rhubarb  before  going  to  bed.  I  cannot  ascribe  the  very  gen- 
eral improvement  to  the  direct  action  of  the  rhubarb  on  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  smce  it  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  when 
given  in  very  soluble  pills. 

In  chronic  catarrh  persisting  without  cause,  rinsing  the  mouth 
with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  slowly  drinking  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water,  on  an  empty  stomach,  is  very  useful.  This  evidently  depends 
on  the  well-known  power  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  to  diminiA 
the  tenacity  of  the  mucus  and  render  it  more  fluid.  If  this  treatment 
is  inefficacious,  we  may  confidently  order  the  mouth  to  be  pencilled 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  j — ^ij,  to  the  pound  of  water), 
as  recommended  by  JPfeuffety  or  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(gr.  j  to  §  ss  water),  as  advised  by  Henoch,  The  effect  of  these  pre- 
scriptions in  oral  catarrh  is  not  inferior  to  that  in  other  catanhs  from 
the  same  remedies. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CBOUPOUS  STOMATITIS — ^APHTH^. 

Etiology. — On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  we  often  see 
small  white  spots,  surrounded  by  a  red  border,  which  look  like  fiat 
vesicles ;  after  a  short  time  these  are  thrown  off,  and  an  exoori&tioin. 
which  heals  readUy,  is  left  This  affection  of  the  onl  mucous  mem- 
brane is  designated  by  most  authors  as  '^aphthss,*'  a  name  whidi  it 
also  used  for  other  diseases  of  the  mouth,  especially  cancrum  oris  and 
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thrush.  From  numerous  careful  obsenrations,  3ohn  has  shown  that, 
when  these  white  spots  are  punctured  even  in  their  earliest  stage,  no 
fluid  can  be  evacuated  from  them,  and  hence  that  they  are  not  vesicles, 
but  solid  thickenings,  consisting  of  exudation  on  the  free  sur£&ce  of 
the  mucous  membrane  und^  the  epitheHum.  I  consider  this  view, 
which  in  the  main  corresponds  with  that  of  JRokitansky  and  JFoerster^ 
as  correct;  but  I  think  that^  to  be  consistent,  the  affection,  which  on 
other  mucous  membranes  we  call  croupous  inflammation,  should  have 
the  same  name  when  it  attacks  the  oral  mucous  membrane ;  hence,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  define  aphthao  as  a  croupous  stomatitis  limited  to  a 
ciicumacribed  portion  of  the  oral  mucous  membrahe. 

AphthflB  are  chiefly  observed  in  children.  During  the  first  few 
months,  however,  thej  are  rarer  than  during  dentition.  Weakly, 
badly-nourished  children  are  more  disposed  to  them  than  strong  and 
well-nourished  ones.  Among  the  exciting  causes,  cutting  the  teeth  is 
the  chie£  Aphthae  often  accompany  the  affection  of  the  skin  in  the 
acute  exanthemata,  especially  measles.  Occasionally  also  they  occur 
as  small  epidemics,  without  any  perceptible  cause,  and  it  then  appears 
as  if  they  spread  by  contagion.  Lastly,  aphthas  accompany  other 
severe  affections  of  the  mouth,  particularly  cancrum  oris. 

AiTATOMiOAL  Appkasaitcbs. — ^AphthsB  chiefly  occur  on  the  anterior 
half  of  the  tongue,  and  the  inner  sur^Ace  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  hard 
palate.  They  are  about  tiie  size  of  a  lentil,  round,  often  quite  numer> 
cos,  and  are  either  disseminated  or  run  together  into  irregular  figures. 
The  grayish  or  yeUowish-white  deposits  separate  gradually  from  the 
periphery  toward  the  centre,  making  the  red  border  broader.  When 
the  exudation  has  entirely  separated,  there  is  no  ulceration,  only  an 
excoriation ;  this  is  characteristic  of  a  croupous  affection,  and  distin- 
guishes it  frx>m  a  diphtheritia  The  excoriated  place  is  soon  covered 
witii  epithelium  again ;  aphthsB  leave  no  cicatrix.  Oatairh,  with  copi- 
ous production  of  mucus  and  cells,  affects  the  rest  of  the  mouth. 

Symptoms  A3n>  Coubsb. — ^The  eruption  of  ai^thso  is  often  pre- 
ceded for  several  days  by  fever,  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the 
symptoms  of  oral  catarrh.  The  disease  itself  is  accompanied  by  pain, 
which  is  increased  by  nursing,  and  in  oldar  children  by  speaking  and 
chewing.  At  the  same  time  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  so  much  in- 
creased, that  a  dear  fluid  almost  constantly  runs  from  the  half-open 
mouth.  From  the  decomposition  of  the  accumulated  epithelium  and 
the  exudation  thrown  off,  there  is  a  disagreeable,  penetrating  fetoi 
from  the  mouth,  especially  in  the  not  unfriequent  complication  of  the 
ooupous  with  diphtheritic  stomatitis  (see  Chapter  IIL).  By  repeated 
relapses  the  affection  may  last  several  weeks.  Of  itself  it  is  scarcely 
ever  dangerous. 
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TssATMBirr. — Gblorate  of  potash  has  very  pioperly  attained  the 
reputation  of  a  specifio  for  aphthae.  In  almost  all  cases,  under  the  use 
of  a  watery  solution  of  this  remedy  (gr.  jv — ^vj.  at  a  dose),  improvement 
and  cure  veiy  soon  occur.  If^  contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  ehkvaie 
of  potash  does  not  produce  this  result,  we  may  paint  the  aphtha  wi- * 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  or  with  nitrate  of  silver. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIPHTHEBinC  STOMATITIS,  STOHACACE,   CANCBim   OBIS,  ICnKDrAUUL 

Etiolooy. — As  has  been  repeatedly  said,  in  diphtheritic  infiam* 
mation  a  fibrinous  exudation  is  deposited  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  part  of  the  membrane  affected  sloughs  finom  the 
compression  to  which  its  vessels  are  subjected  by  exudation.  After 
the  detachment  of  the  diphtheritic  slough  thus  formed,  which  is  some- 
times dry,  sometimes  moist,  a  loss  of  substance  remains. 

Diphtheritic  stomatitis  results — ^1.  From  the  too  continued  o»  too 
excessive  use  of  mercurials.  2.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  without 
perceptible  cause,  especially  among  people  living  under  un&vontUe 
circumstances  (mal  lpg6s,  mal  v^tus,  mal  nourris,  Taupin^  JSohn), 
The  latter  form  is  usually  called  stomacace  or  canorum  oris ;  exten- 
sive epidemics  of  it  occur  in  foundling  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  ba^ 
racks,  and  other  institutions,  and  also  in  armies  not  in  barracks,  but  in 
the  field,  or  otherwise  living  in  the  open  air ;  it  is  not  impiobaUy  es- 
tended  by  contagion. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^In  the  milder  grades  of  the  d^ 
theritic  form  of  mercurial  stomatitis,  at  certain  parts  of  the  mouth, 
along  the  lateral  borders  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the  parts  of  the  oheeb 
and  lips  which  lie  against  the  teeth,  we  at  first  find  a  whitish  or  some* 
what  dirty  discoloration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  white  spots 
cannot  be  wiped  off,  but  after  a  few  days  the  superficial  layer  of 
mucous  menbrane,  with  the  exudation  infiltrating  it,  fiills  oS^  and  in 
its  place  is  left  an  unhealthy-looking  ulcer,  ^^ch  deans  off  alowljr 
and  finally  cicatrizes  from  the  margins.  In  more  severe  cases,  whera 
the  exudation  infiltrates  and  destroys  the  whole  thiokneHs  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  a  laige  portion  of  the  inner  sur&oe  of  the  mouth 
is  often  converted  into  a  soft,  discolored  slough.  If  tlus  separates,  t 
deep  ulcer  with  irregular  borders  and  uneven  base  is  left.  The  lo« 
of  substance  is  but  slowly  filled  with  granulations,  and  as  the  kxrt 
mucous  membrane  is  not  regenerated,  but  is  replaced  by  dcatiidsl 
tissue,  contracted  cicatrices,  or  even  adhesions  and  false  and^osiSi  not 
unfrequently  remain. 
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In  cancrum  oris  the  infiltration  and  ulceration  always  begin  on  the 
gums,  usually  at  their  upper  border  on  the  anterior  sur^Euse.  In  severe 
oases  it  advanoes  to  the  posterior  sur£Euse  of  the  gums,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue.  The  teeth  become  loosened, 
and  occasionally  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw  is  exposed  and  destroyed. 
In  consequence  of  this,  in  some  cases  there  are  caries  and  necrosis  of 
the  maxillaiy  bones. 

Symptoms  Asa>  Coubsb. — ^The  diphtheritic  form  of  mercurial  sto- 
matitis is  accompanied  by  severe  pain,  particularly  when  the  sloughs 
have  separated  and  left  ulcers.  Chewing,  or  even  speaking,  will  xen. 
der  this  pain  unbearable.  The  secretion  from  the  salivary  and  mucous 
glands  is  enormously  increased,  the  patients  cannot  sleep,  as  the  secre- 
tion, if  not  ejected,  runs  into  the  larynx,  and  induces  cough  or  suffoca- 
tion ;  if  they  lie  on  the  side  and  succeed  in  sleeping,  they  soon  wake 
to  find  the  pillow  cold,  wet,  and  saturated  with  saliva.  On  the  parts 
of  the  tongue  and  gums,  but  espedally  along  the  edges  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  free  finom  sloughs  or  ulcers,  there  is  an  unusually  thidc,  yel- 
low, soft  coating.  There  is  a  veiy  penetrating  bad  odor  from  the 
mouth,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  this  coating,  and  of  the  slough 
of  the  nnicous  membrane.  It  is  not  decided  whether  or  not  this 
smell  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  from  the 
diantegration  of  the  sulpho-qranide  of  potassium,  which  is  a  normal 
oonstttuent  of  the  saliva,  by  the  decomposition  going  on  in  the  moutL 
Even  when  the  mercuiials  have  been  stopped,  the  pain,  flow  of  saliva, 
and  smdl,  pass  off  slowly,  and  even  in  mild  cases  it  is  usually  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days  before  the  patient  feels  well.  In  severe  cases 
the  cure  progresses  even  more  slowly ;  as  was  mentioned  above,  there 
may  even  be  permanent  injury. 

At  the  commencement  of  cancrum  oris,  according  to  the  excellent 
description  of  JBoAn,  the  gums  are  dark  red  and  greatly  swelled  by 
exoessive  hypersBmia.  They  appear  loosened  from  the  teeth,  and  bleed 
on  the  slightest  pressure.  After  this  stage  has  lasted  two  to  four 
days,  a  gray  membranous  deposit  almost  always  appears  on  the  upper 
border  of  the  gums,  particularly  about  the  incisor  teeth  of  one  side  of 
the  lower  jaw.  On  careful  examination,  we  find  that  this  deposit, 
which  is  a  pulpy  substance,  does  not  lie  on  the  gums,  but  consists  of  the 
gangrenous  tissue  of  the  gmns.  After  the  separation  of  the  pulpy 
mass  which  we,  in  opposition  to  Bohfiy  must  consider  a  diphtheritic 
slougfa,  there  is  found  a  loss  of  substance  of  the  gums,  on  the  surfiice 
and  periphery  of  which  the  same  process  is  repeated  as  long  as  the 
affection  lasts,  until  in  severe  cases  the  contours  of  the  gums  are  lost, 
the  teeth  loosened,  and  the  other  evils  described  above  have  resulted. 
At  the  same  time  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  ai«  swelled  and 
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painful ;  the  parts  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  oonnesponding  to  the  affected 
part  are  oddematous;  the  breath  has  a  cadaverous  odor;  the  aalivB, 
which  is  often  bloody  and  discolored,  flows  constantly  firom  the  month; 
and  eveiy  attempt  to  swallow,  or  even  to  drink,  causes  severe  pain.  The 
patients  avoid  closing  the  mouth  and  even  keep  the  jaws  apart,  to 
prevent  rubbing.  Strange  to  say,  the  general  condition  and  even  the 
appetite  are  affected  but  little ;  fever  is  alight  .or  even  absent;  Jihm 
properly  treated,  the  disease  almost  always  runs  a  favorable  courBe^the 
diphtheritic  sloughs  separate,  and  the  ulcers  under  them  heal  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  Neglected  and  improperly  treated,  the  affeotioo 
may  exist  for  months,  but  it  rarely  endangers  life.  Fatal  results 
probably  always  depend  on  complications. 

TBEATMEirr. — ^In  the  diphtheritic  form  of  mercurial  stomatitis  we 
must  not  neglect  to  tell  the  patient  how  slow  his  cure  wiU  be.  He 
will  bear  his  sufferings  much  better  if  he  does  not  find  his  hopes  d]» 
appointed  from  day  to  day ;  but  if  we  promise  him  that,  if  not  cured 
sooner,  he  will,  at  least,  be  comfortable  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  he 
will  be  patient  and  submit  to  what  is  unavoidable.  Frequently  wash- 
ing the  mouth  with  cold  water,  or  with  water  and  red  wine,  at  the 
commencement,  subsequently  painting  the  ulcers  with  dilute  muriatio 
add,  or,  still  better,  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  described  in 
Chapter  L,  but  especially  the  use  of  solution  of  ddorate  of  potash,  are 
£sur  preferable  to  the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
mercurial  antidotes,  or  painting  the  mouth  with  spirits  oi  camphor, 
which  is  as  painful  as  useless.  Touching  the  ulcers  occasionally  with 
solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  beneficial,  but  exceedingly  painful 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  just  as  certain  a  specific  against  cancrom  oris 
as  against  aphthse.  To  children  under  one  year  we  may  give  one,  scmple 
daily,  to  older  ones  half  a  drachm,  to  adults  one  to  two  diadmis^  dia* 
solved  in  six  ounces  of  water.  Under  this  treatment  the  bad  odorveiy 
quickly  disappears ;  the  tilcers  also  commence  to  dean  up  in  a  few 
days  and  heal  rapidly.  We  are  very  rarely  obliged  to  touch  the  uloen 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

XXCOBIATIONS  AND  ULCEBS  OF  THE  MOrTH. 

EnoLOGY. — ^The  rapidly-healing  excoriations  which  remain  after 
aphthas,  and  the  ulcers  caused  by  mercurial  stomatitis  and  canciwD 
oris,  were  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  and  the  one  before  iL 

Small  vesides,  followed  by  very  painful  exooriatioiia  about  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  appear  to  be  caused  by  local  injuries ;  at  least,  the 
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patients  suffering  finom  them  always  say  they  must  have  burnt  them- 
selves, smoked  too  much,  eta 

DijBfuse  catanfaal  ulcers  rarely  occur  in  the  oral  mucous  membrane ; 
still  I  have  observed  them  in  some  cases.  In  one  instance  the  greater 
part  of  the  surfiioe  of  the  tongue  was  the  seat  of  an  obstinate  catarrhal 
ulceration. 

Follicular  ulcers  not»  imfrequently  occur  from  stoppage,  swelling, 
and  ulceration  of  the  large  mucous  glands,  which  are  particularly  plen* 
tilul  on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  lips«  In  some  females  these  almost 
always  occur  at  the  menstrual  periods;  in  others, during  pregnancy  or 
lactation  (stomatitis  vesicularis  matema).  They  are  also  seen  in  men 
without  any  apparent  cause. 

Irregular  ulcers  at  the  angles  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  occur  quite 
often.  According  to  Bednar  and  BawJberger^  they  result  from  the 
destruction  of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  infiltrating  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  by  their  limitation  to  the  above-named  locality  are  distinguished 
from  the  ulcers  left  by  cancrum  oris. 

Variolous  ulcers  result  from  the  eruption  in  variola  passing  from 
the  skin  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Herpetic  vesides 
may  attack  the  mouth  and  cause  small  herpetic  ulcers.  The  callous 
ulcers  on  the  tongue  caused  by  sharp  edges  of  teeth,  and  those  of  the 
gums  resulting  from  the  formation  of  tartar,  belong  to  surgery.  Syph« 
ilitic  and  scorbutic  ulcers  will  be  treated  of  in  separate  chapters. 

AnatomigaIi  Ajpkatiancks, — ^The  small  vesicles  and  excoriations 
at  the  end  of  the  tongue  are  only  discovered  on  carefrd  examination. 
If  the  vesicle  has  ruptured,  it  looks  as  if  the  epithelial  processes  of 
one  or  more  filiform  papillss  were  broken  off;  we  see  only  a  small, 
slightly-excavated  red  spot.  In  di£fuse  catarrhal  ulcers,  there  is  a  loss, 
not  only  of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also 
a  supetfidal  loss  of  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself^  of  varia« 
ble  extent,  and  usually  of  irregular  shape.  The  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  shows  the  above-described  changes  of  catarrhal 
inflammation  with  extensive  production  of  cells. 

Follicular  ulcers  are  rarely  numerous ;  frequently  there  is  only  one. 
This  usually  starts  as  a  bright,  pearly  vesicle,  which  subsequently 
bleaks,  and  becomes  an  oval  ulcer,  several  lines  long.  The  base  oi 
this  ulcer  is  quite  yellow,  or  lardaceous,  and  covered  with  a  thin  secr& 
Hon ;  the  edges  are  somewhat  elevated,  hard,  and  red. 

The  irregular  ulcers  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  occasionally  sym- 
metrical  on  both  sides;  they  may  be  several  lines  long,  are  irregularly 
shaped,  and  present  a  loss  of  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
whidi  even  extends  into  the  submucous  tissue.  They  often  cause  ob- 
fHnate  swellings  of  the  cervical  glands. 
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The  yaiiolous  uloers  occur  particularlj  on  the  roof  of  the  xnoutL 
After  the  rupture  of  the  flat  pustules,  with  which  the  eruption  begmB| 
superficial,  round,  easil j-healing  ulcers  are  left.  Herpetic  ulcers  usuDy 
occur  on  the  insides  of  the  cheeks,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Hie 
vesicles,  which  form  groups  like  the  herpes  yesicles  on  the  lips,  brak 
early,  and  leave  flat  ulcers,  which  soon  heaL 

Stmftoks  and  Coubse. — ^The  small  vesicles  and  exooiiAtioDS  on 
the  point  of  the  tongue  are  annoying,  but  perfectly  free  from  danger. 
They  disappear  without  treatment  in  a  few  days.  The  inconvenienoe 
they  cause  contrasts  strongly  with  the  very  slight  anatomical  chsngea 

The  diffuse  catarrhal  ulcers  render  the  motions  of  the  month,  es- 
pecially of  the  tongue,  very  painfiiL  After  they  have  lasted  soine 
time,  this  pain  seems  to  dinidnish,  even  if  the  objective  qrmptoms  con- 
tinue unchanged. 

Follicular  ulcers  also  are  accompanied  by  pain  in  speaking  and 
chewing,  and  by  the  symptoms  of  oral  catarrh.  The  laidaoeous  base 
and  hard  edges  of  these  ulcers  greatly  frighten  half-initiated  non^iro> 
fessionals,  who  have  suffered  from  syphilis,  because,  from  these  appea^ 
ances,  they  make  up  their  minds  that  the  uloers  are  of  q)e(afic  nature. 

The  ulcers  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  render  chewing  and  swalknriog 
difficult,  and,  in  some  patients,  cause  severe  pain,  while  in  others  they 
are  not  discovered  till  the  mouth  is  carefully  examined.  Th^  are 
rarely  dangerous,  although  they  sometimes  last  for  weeks. 

Variolous  and  heipetio  idoen  melj  canse  much  pain. 

TsEATMEirr. — ^The  small  vesicles  and  excoriations  at  the  point  of 
the  tongue  disappear  if  the  mouth  is  kept  free  from  injuries  for  a  few 
days,  smoking  and  the  use  of  hot  food,  eta,  being  avoided. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  not  so  serviceable  in  difiuse  catanhal  idoenr 
tion  as  in  other  affections  of  the  mouth.  Continned  and  eneigetie 
local  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  particularly  with  a  weak 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  is  most  serviceable.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  the  latter  are  analogous  to  those  Attained  by  the  treatment 
of  some  skin  affections  with  mercurials. 

In  treating  follicular  ulcerations,  we  must  look  out  for  any  diatorb' 
ances  of  digestion.  If  these  have  been  removed,  or  are  not  di8oa^e^ 
able,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  eneigetio 
local  treatment.  Touching  the  ulcer  with  BoHd  nitrate  of  silver  is  ren 
painfiil,  it  is  true,  but  it  acts  surely  and  quickly. 

The  ulcers  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  require  no  internal  tieatnent 
but  chlorate  of  potash  is  recommended  lor  them  alaa  LoosOyyi^ 
may  use  nitrate  of  silver  or  concentrated  acetic  acid,  as  recommended 
by  jRiUiet  and  Barthez. 

Variolous  and  herpetic  ulcers  require  no  special  treatment. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

SYPHILITIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HOUTH. 

EJnoLoeT. — Primary  uloera  and  oondjlomata — ^that  is,  those  de- 
vdoping  at  the  point  where  the  transfer  of  the  sjphilitio  poison  has 
taken  place— ocour,  aooording  to  my  observation  during  the  last  few 
years,  mnoh  more  frequently  than  I  had  formerly  supposed.  In  some 
oases  the  contagion  passes  from  the  nipple  of  a  syphilitic  nurse  to  the 
mouth  of  the  nursling.  Occasionally  the  infection  is  caused  by  un- 
natural debauchery;  most  frequently  through  so-called  sugar-teats, 
which  pass  from  the  mouth  of  a  syphilitic  to  that  of  a  non-syphilitio 
person*  From  cme  town  in  the  vicinity  of  TiMngen^  I  have  treated, 
and  shown  in  the  dinic,  a  £unily  of  ten  persons,  children,  parents,  and 
grandparents,  who  all  had  syphilitic  ulcers  and  condylomata  of  the 
oral  mucous  membrane  from  this  cause. 

Among  the  secondary  syphilitic  affections  (by  which  term  we  mean 
those  that  occur  in  the  eariy  stages  of  the  disease  only,  not  at  the 
point  of  infection,  but  at  other  parts  of  the  body),  condylomata  and 
ulcers  often  occur  together  in  the  mouth.  Among  the  tertiary  forms 
(those  which  occur  in  the  later  periods),  we  have  the  gummy  tumors, 
or  nodular  syphilomata  (  Wagner)  of  the  tongue,  which  are  often  mis- 
taken for  cancer  of  the  tongue. 

AsTATOHiGAL  Afpxaeancbs. — ^Both  the  primary  and  secondary 
sjphilitio  ulcers  and  condylomata  spring  from  circumscribed  indura- 
tions,  or  from  syphilitic  papules  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Then  an 
excessive  collection  and  milky  doudiness  of  the  epithelium  give  a  pe- 
culiar white  appearance  (as  if  it  had  been  touched  with  nitrate  of 
silver)  to  the  suxfruse  of  the  affected  part.  Subsequently  the  papules 
of  the  mucous  membrane  form  syphilitio  erosions  or  ulcerations  by 
molecular  disintegratian,  or  condylomata  by  papiUary  proliferation,  or 
both  together.  The  ulcers  occur  most  frequently  at  the  comers  of  the 
month;  here  th^  are  usually  superfidal,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  com- 
misore  of  the  lips  were  torn.  On  the  edges  of  these  ulcers  there  are 
almost  always  small  condylomata.  The  ulcers  occurring  on  the  tongue, 
especially  on  its  upper  surfrce  or  sides,  which  are  exposed  to  many 
sources  of  injury,  form  more  or  less  deep  fissures,  or  extensive  losses 
of  substance,  whose  uneven  base  is  covered  with  a  whitish-gray  de- 
tritus. On  the  lateral  edges  of  the  tongue,  the  condylomata  usually 
form  elongated,  shallow  excrescences ;  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
OQ  the  contrary,  they  form  round  or  oval  warty  vegetations,  with  broad 
bases,  often  separated  by  fissures.  Not  unfrequently,  patients  who 
have  a  bad  consdenoe,  and  occasionally,  also,  inexperience  physidans 
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mistake  the  drcumvallate  papillae  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  for  sjphi 
litic  oondjlomata. 

Gummj  tumors,  or  nodular  syphilomata  of  the  tongue,  usually 
come  on  the  anterior  third.  At  first  only  an  indurated  spot  is  noticed; 
this  soon  swells  to  the  size  of  a  bean  or  hazetnut^  and  subsequently 
softens  and  ruptures.  Afber  the  rupture  of  the  nodule  tJiere  is  left  a 
deep,  sharply-bounded  ulcer,  with  inverted,  thickened  borders. 

Symptoms  and  Cottbsb. — ^The  primary  and  secondary  ulcers  in  the 
mouth  cause  pain  in  chewing  and  speaking,  and  are  aooompanied  by 
the  symptoms  of  chronic  oral  catarrh,  described  in  the  first  chaptOi 
The  diagnosis  rests  partly  on  the  histoiy,  partly  on  the  objective  qrmp> 
toms  above  given. 

When  condylomata  occur  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  they  cause 
little  annoyance,  and  would  be  easily  overlooked,  if  patients  who  haye 
long  suffered  from  syphilis  did  not  pay  such  attentbn  to  themselTes. 
They  often  recede  at  one  place,  while  new  ones  come  at  another.  In 
other  cases,  without  any  treatment,  they  disappear  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  but  come  back  again,  and,  with  any  treatment,  show  great 
tendency  to  relapse.  Condylomata  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  impede 
its  movements,  and  thus  become  annoying.  Inspection  of  the  moatli 
renders  the  diagnosis  certain,  as  the  affection  is  not  easily  mistaken. 

The  nodular  syphilomata  of  the  tongue  develop  without  pain, 
and  even  their  ulceration  does  not  cause  much,  but  they  render  tiie 
tongue  unwieldy  and  rigid,  and  thus  interfere  with  speaking  and 
chewing.  But  ^e  ulcers  left,  after  their  breaking  down,  axe  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  touch  of  the  teeth,  and  to  hard  articles  of  food. 

Treatment. — ^The  principles  for  treating  syphilitio  aflEectkms  of 
the  mouth  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  effect  of  preparations  of  mercury  on  primaiy  and  seoondaiy 
ulcers  and  condylomata  of  the  mouth  is,  as  a  rule,  very  striking.  We 
may,  almost  with  certainty,  reckon  that^  under  merouiial  treatment, 
they  will  very  shortly  improve,  and  entirely  disappear.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  guard  against  the  misuse  of  mercurials,  especially  in  repeated 
•relapses  of  syphilitio  papules  of  the  mouth,  when  they  are  the  sole 
symptoms  of  syphilis.  Even  the  nodular  syphilomata  of  the  tongue 
may  disappear  at  any  stage,  under  proper  treatment. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

SCORBUTIC  AFFECIIONS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Etiology. — ^The  affection  of  the  gums  is  among  the  most  constant 
and  among  the  first  symptoms  of  scorbutis.  The  changes  in  the  gums 
are  exactly  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  disease  in  other  tissues 
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They  compel  us  to  suppose  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  capillary 
walla,  which  explains  the  various  exudations  and  inclination  to  haemor- 
rhage, seen  in  scorbutis,  better  than  would  be  done  by  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  blood,  the  nature  of  which  is  entirely  unknown,  and 
whose  presence  even  has  not  been  proved. 

For  the  causes  of  scorbutis,  and  hence  almost  always  of  this  affect 
Cion  of  the  gums,  see  chapter  on  scorbutis. 

Akatomigal  AppBASAircES. — ^The  seat  of  the  scorbutic  affection 
of  the  mouth  is  exclusively  in  the  gums,  but,  where  any  of  the  teeth 
have  been  lost,  the  gums  are  just  as  hee  from  the  affection  as  other 
parte  of  the  mouth,  and,  where  all  the  teeth  are  gone,  the  patiente  do 
not  have  any  scorbutic  affection  of  the  mouth.  Occasionally  the  affec- 
tion is  limited  to  one  side,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  parte  around  a 
few  teeth.  At  the  ooomiencement  there  is  a  red  border  to  the  upper 
maigin  of  the  gums ;  these  soon  begin  to  swell,  and  to  become  dark 
blue.  The  pointed  processes  between  the  teeth  especially  swell  out, 
and  their  attechment  to  the  teeth  is  loosened.  The  swelling,  which 
depends  on  oedema  and  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  parenchyma  of 
the  gums,  may  become  so  great  that  the  gums  press  over  the  teeth 
and  hide  them,  or  that  spongy  swellings,  half  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
ionn  on  the  gums.  About  the  teeth,  and  at  the.  top  of  the  swelling, 
the  surface  subsequently  disintegrates  to  a  soft,  discolored  mass,  after 
the  separation  of  which  there  is  left  a  loss  of  substance.  This  sloughing 
appears  to  be  caused  partly  by  the  excessive  tension  of  the  infiltrated 
portion,  partly  by  the  pressure  it  is  subjected  to  by  the  teeth.  When 
impravement  begins,  liie  swelling  of  the  gums  subsides ;  they  again 
become  attached  to  the  teeth,  and  finally  attain  their  normal  color.  In 
a  few  oases,  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  seems  to  occur  during 
the  affection;  after  the  swelling  has  subsided,  the  gums  retain  a  dca- 
tridal  adiidify,  are  uneven  and  nodular. 

Stuftoms  A2n>  CouBSB. — Chewing  is  very  painful,  and  often  im- 
poasible^  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  gums.  The  secretion  of 
mticuB  and  saliva  in  the  mouth  is  greatly  increased.  Haemorrhages 
occur  on  attempting  to  chew,  as  well  as  from  slight  pressure  on  the 
gunifl.  Hie  decomposition  of  the  oontente  of  the  mouth,  whitth  are 
mingled  with  blood,  and  subsequently  with  dead  tissue,  causes  a  very 
penetrating  and  disagreeable  odor.  These  symptoms,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  Uie  mouth,  in  which  we  find  the  above-described  changes, 
together  with  the  observance  of  the  other  symptoms  of  scorbutis,  con- 
firm the  diagnosis  of  a  scorbutic  affection  of  the  mouth. 

Trkatmskt. — ^With  proper  treatment  of  the  original  affection,  the 
Affected  gums  often  return  to  a  normal  state  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.    Along  with  the  dietetic  and  therapeutic  remedies  for  the  original 
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there  is  usually  abnormal  decomposition,  it  does  not  appear  veiy  im* 
probable  that  part  of  these  diarrhoeas  are  caused  by  the  presence  of 
thrush-deposit  in  the  mouth  and  its  passage  into  the  stomach  and  in* 
testine. 

T&SATMBNT. — ^Mothers  rarely  use  an  amount  of  care  in  cleaning 
the  baby's  mouth  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development  of  thnuh*  It 
is  true  the  mouth  is  washed  out  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  wfaeo 
undressing  it ;  but  during  the  day  they  let  it  go  to  sleep  on  the  bietst, 
carefully  withdraw  the  nipple  i&om  the  mouth  so  as  not  to  awake  it, 
and  lay  it  in  the  cradle,  while  the  last  portions  of  milk,  not  yet  swil* 
lowed,  remain  in  the  mouth  and  decompose,  preparing  the  moath  fix 
the  thrush-fungus.  The  physician  should  strongly  urge  his  patients  to 
carefully  wash  the  baby's  mouth  with  a  linen  rag  dipped  in  water,  or  t 
mixture  of  water  and  wine,  after  eaoh  feeding,  whether  it  is  to  go  to 
sleep  or  not^  and  they  will  almost  certainly  remain  £r6e  from  thnuh. 

Even  after  the  development  of  thrush  we  may  Kmit  ooraelves  to 
carefully  removing  the  creamy  deposit  and  washing  Ae  mouth.  Tlie 
home  remedies,  such  as  spiinkling  the  mouth  with  sugar,  pi^in^i^  ft 
with  borax  and  mel  losaa,  which  are  advised  by  the  ntnses,  are  to  be 
avoided ;  they  render  the  mouth  stidcy,  give  new  material  for  decoia* 
position,  and  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  development  of  the 
thrush.  The  accompanying  diarrhoea  must  be  treated  aecMdinif  to 
principles  hereafter  set  down. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

PABEKCHYHATOtrS  INFULBOCATION'  07  THB  TOKOUX — GI^OBSmSL 

EnoLOGT. — ^In  most  cases  of  glossitis  an  exudation  is  deposited 
between  the  muscular  filaments  of  the  tongue  while  they  themselves 
are  rarely  inflamed  or  destaroyed  (see  pathogenesis  of  myocarditis). 

Acute  parenchymatous  glossitis  is  a  rare  affection,  it  is  only  indnoed 
by  severe  injuries  affecting  the  tongue ;  such  as  boras  and  injuries 
from  acrid  or  caustic  substances,  and  especially  from  bee  and  wasp 
stings.  Chroliic  partial  glossitis  results  most  frequently  from  the  pres* 
sure  of  sharp  edges  of  the  teeth  and  rough  pipe-stems.  We  do  not 
know  the  causes  of  dissecting  glossitis,  nor  that  of  a  snperfictal  gloe* 
sitis,  which  very  properly  has  been  termed  jMoriasis  of  the  movlA^  in* 
asmuch  as  it  is  marked  by  an  infiltration  of  the  lingual  mucous  mem* 
brane  with  morbid  production  of  epithelium.  The  only  good  desorip^ 
tion  of  this  affection  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  in  Bayers's  work 
on  cutaneous  diseases  under  the  title  *' Pityriasis  of  the  Mouth;"  al* 
though  I  myself  have  met  with  it  three  times  in  the  past  year* 
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Anaiomigal  Apfsabancbs. — ^In  acute  glossitis  the  whole  tongue 
IS  usually  affeoted ;  very  rarely  one  side  alone.  The  tongue  doubles 
in  aize,  its  surface  is  dark  red,  and  smooth  or  fissured,  and  covered  with 
tough|  often  bloody  exudation.  Its  substance  is  infiltrated,  soft,  and 
pale.  Sometimes  it  returns  rapidly  to  its  normal  size  and  structure ; 
in  other  cases  it  remains  for  a  long  while,  or  permanently,  indurated 
and  enlarged.  In  severe  glossitis,  small  abscesses  form ;  these  enlarge, 
unite,  and  may  burst  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  heal,  leaving 
a  depressed  scar. 

In  chronic  partial  glossitis  we  find,  particularly  at  the  edge  of  the 
tongue,  circumscribed  hard  spots,  which  project  slightly  or  not  at  all, 
and  which  often  retract  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  tongue  just  like 
cicatrices.    At  these  points  the  muscular  substance  has  disappeared 
and  is  replaced  by  connective  tissue. 

In  ffhssUii  dissecans^  the  tongue's  surface  is  divided  into  lobules 
by  deep  furrows.  Remains  of  food  and  epitheliimi  collect  in  these 
furrows  and  cause  ulceration.  Many  apparent  cracks  in  the  tongue 
are  mere  wrinkles  like  those  on  the  faces  of  the  old.  In  the  superficial 
glossitis  described  above  as  analogous  to  psoriasis  of  the  skin,  the  lin« 
gual  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  rigid,  and  extensively  cracked. 
In  some  spots  there  is  a  morbid  luxuriance  of  the  epithelial  coating, 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  surface  it  is  entirely  absent,  and  the  whole 
tongue  looks  smooth  and  shining,  as  though  it  were  varnished. 

Stxptohs  and  Coitbbb. — ^In  acute  glossitis  there  is  not  room 
enough  in  the  mouth  for  the  enlarged  tongue,  which  projects  almost 
an  inch  b^ond  the  teeth,  which  are  kept  apart  The  upper  8ur£ftce  is 
whitish,  or,  if  the  exudation  covering  it  is  mixed  with  blood,  it  is  dirty 
brown;  the  under  surfiuse  is  dark  red.  The  deep  impressions  made  by 
the  teeth  in  the  sides  soon  change  to  ulcers  with  faXij  coatings. 
The  tension  of  the  tongue  caused  by  the  great  swelling  excites  severe 
pain.  The  movements  of  the  tongue  are  impaired  by  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  exudation  on  the  muscular  fibres,  speech  becomes  unin- 
telligible and  soon  impossible,  chewing  and  swsdlowing  the  same  way. 
Hie  salivaoonstantlynmsoutof  the  mouth  at  both  sides  of  the  tongue, 
while,  the  mouth  bdng  open,  evaporation  constantly  goes  oz^  and  the 
mn^Me  of  the  tongue,  not  being  moistened,  becomes  dry  and  incrusted. 
Hie  submaxillary  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  enlarge,  the 
oixcolation  in  the  jugular  vein  is  obstructed;  the  face  appears  blue 
and  swollen.  The  entrance  to  the  laiynx  may  be  contracted  by  the 
swelling  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  respiration  be  very  much  im- 
paired; hence  attacks  of  suffocation  often  occur  at  the  height  of  the 
affection;  these  may  cause  death.  Acute  glossitis  is  accompanied  by 
high  fever,  fiill  pulse,  great  anxiety  and  restlessness,  and  severe  con* 
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stitutioDal  disturbance ;  subsequentlj  the  pulse  becomes  small,  the 
patient  listless,  and  signs  of  asphyxia  may  arise.  Left  to  itself  the 
disease  may  gradually  subside;  sound  treatment  often  relieves  it 
promptly.  When  an  abscess  forms,  all  the  symptoms  increase ;  but 
subside  almost  instantly  when  it  breaks. 

Chronic  partial  glossitis  causes  a  circumscribed  dull  pain,  lAuA 
becomes  burning  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  ulcerated.  The  in- 
duration impairs  the  movement  of  the  tongue.  The  affection  may  last 
for  years,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  cancer.  In  glossitis  dissecsDfl 
the  ulcerated  fissures  are  painfuL  When  these  have  healed,  the  tongue 
remains  lobulated  but  free  from  pain. 

Psoriasis  of  the  lingual  mucous  membrane  is  a  very  distressing  and 
obstinate  affection,  and  lasts  with  varying  intensity  for  years.  The 
patient  is  often  quite  incapable  of  chevring  solid  food  and  smokixig 
tobacco,  for  every  motion  of  the  tongue  occasions  acute  pain. 

Treatment. — ^Acute  glossitis  demands  the  promptest  treatmeol 
Bleeding,  blisters,  and  purging,  are  useless ;  leeches  to  the  tongue  in* 
crease  the  evil.  We  should  rather  scarify  it  deeply  and  boldly,  ibr 
the  sweUing  will  protect  the  ranine  artery.  We  may  also  lay  pieces 
of  ice  in  the  mouth,  and  give  soothing  mouth-washes  when  the  symp 
toms  have  moderated.  If  deep  incisions  fail,  and  suffocation  threaten, 
tracheotomy  may  be  necessary. 

In  dm>nio  partial  glossitis  we  must  first  of  all  remore  the  shaip 
edges  of  teeth,  etc.  But  frequently  this  fails,  and  operation  is  the 
only  resource.  Iodine,  water  from  mineral  springs,  and  systemstie 
purgation,  have  been  recommended  on  theoretical  grounds;  experi« 
ence  has  not  proved  their  advantage. 

In  glossitis  dissecans  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  the  treatment  of 
the  ulcers  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  or  solution. 

Psoriasis  of  the  lingual  mucous  membrane  will  be  aggravated  bj 
the  use  of  mercury,  given  under  the  false  impression  that  the  affection 
is  syphilitic.  In  one  of  my  three  cases,  after  applying  all  manner  of 
treatment  without  advantage,  a  permanent  and  material  improvement 
was  effected  by  persistently  rinsing  the  mouth  with  a  very  dilate 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  touching  the  fissures  with  the  same  acid 
pure. 

CHAPTER    IX.^ 

KOMA — ^WATER  CANKEB— GAXOBENOUS  60BB  SCOUTH. 

EtiOLOOT. — Noma  is  that  form  of  gangrene  which  results  from  so 
asthenic  inflammation,  that  is,  from  an  inflammation  occurring  in  a  de* 
bilitated  person.    *'  If  a  nutritive  change  of  destructive  character  a^ 
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fiscts  parts  which  have  been  greatly  altered  by  previous  changes  of  their 
mitrition,  entire  death  of  the  part  may  quiddy  result'*    (  Virchow.) 

The  disease  is  almost  exclusively  encountered  among  children, 
especially  among  those  who  have  become  cadiectic  from  want  of  care, 
insufficient  or  spoiled  food,  and  bad  dwellings;  or  among  those  who 
have  just  recovered  from  severe  illness  that  has  greatly  weakened 
them.  Noma  is  most  frequently  seen  as  a  result  of  measles,  more 
miely  after  other  acute  exanthematous  affections,  or  after  typhus, 
pneumonia,  ^ta  lifisuse  of  mercurials  in  the  treatment  of  the  above 
affections  appears  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  noma  as 
a  sequel;  it  often  begins  simultaneously  with  mercurial  stomatitis. 
In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  especially  in  Holland,  it  is  more  fre- 
quent than  in  the  south.    It  seems  never  to  be  epidemia 

Anatokical  Appeabances. — ^The  affection  almost  always  begins 
on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks.  Over  a  spot  hardened  by  infiltnition,  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  red,  then  discolored ;  a  vesicle  filled  with 
doody  serum,  often  forms  on  this.  The  affected  part  soon  blackens, 
softens,  and  disintegrates.  The  gangrene  spreads,  destroys  the  gums, 
the  lips,  the  base  and  edges  of  the  tongue  on  the  affected  side ;  the 
maxillary  bones  are  exposed  and  exfoliate,  the  teeth  become  loose  and 
fall  out  Progressing,  the  gangrene  reaches  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dieeks,  spreads  rapidly,  and  finally  changes  the  entire  cheek,  part  of 
the  nose,  the  lower  eyelid,  often  even  half  the  &ce,  into  a  ragged, 
pulpy,  moist  mass,  or  to  a  dry,  black  slough.  The  blood-vessels  resist 
the  destruction  longest ;  on  post-mortem  examination,  they  are  found 
still  pre8erred,but  filled  with  fibrinous  coagula.  In  the  few  cases  that 
leoover,  the  gangrenous  masses  are  thrown  off  and  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance is  filled  with  granulations,  so  that  a  firm,  fibrous  cicatrix  finally 
results  from  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue.  Adhesions  in  the 
mouth  and  frightful  disfigurement  always  remain. 

Symftoxb  anb  Course. — ^According  to  the  excellent  description 
of  MiUki  and  Barthez^  while  the  gangrene  commences,  usually  with- 
out pain,  on  the  inner  surfruse  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  a  soft^ 
regular,  droumscribed  oedema  occurs  in  the  affected  cheek  and  lip, 
and  gradually  spreads.  A  hard,  round  nucleus  forms  in  its  centre,  over 
which  the  sldn  appears  shining,  pale,  or  mottled  violet  Even  when 
the  inside  of  the  dieeks  and  a  great  part  of  the  gums  have  become 
gangrenous,  the  diild  often  sits  quietly  in  bed.  A  sanguineous,  or 
even  black  saliva,  runs  out  of  his  mouth ;  but  he  plays,  demands  food, 
takes  it  eagerly,  and  with  the  food  swallows  the  sloughs  that  fall  off 
trom  the  gangrenous  parts.  At  the  same  time  the  skin  is  pale  and 
cool,  the  pulse  small  and  moderately  frequent,  and  there  is  delirium  at 
night.    Occasionally,  mostly  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  a 
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circumscribedi  dry^  black  slough  forms  on  the  cheeks  or  underJip ;  this 
increases  daily,  till  it  affects  half  the  face.  Oooasionally,  even  at  this 
stage,  the  child  is  tolerably  strong,  demands  food,  and  tears  gangre- 
nous pieces  out  of  the  mouth.  The  appearance  becomes  mare  hideous 
when  the  slough  separates,  and  tags  hang  from  the  cheeks,  between 
which  we  can  see  the  bare,  loosened  teeth,  and  blackened  jaw4x»e. 
Then  the  smell  is  excessirely  disagreeable,  the  patient  very  weak,  and 
diarrhcea  usually  comes  on;  thirst  is  almost  unquenchable;  the  skin 
is  cool  and  diy ;  the  pulse  small  and  imperceptible ;  finally,  the  child 
dies  of  exhaustion.  Occasionally,  the  disease  begins  to  recover  from 
the  first  stage ;  but,  even  after  detachment  of  the  external  sloogh, 
the  gangrene  may  be  limited,  the  swelling  dimmish,  the  general  health 
improve,  the  stuiaces  of  the  wound  dean  off,  and  healthy  suppuratkin 
occur. 

Treatmbiit. — Quinine,  chlorine-water,  charcoal,  and  other  antiaep 
tics,  have  been  recommended  as  internal  remedies ;  but  they  are  of 
little  service ;  they  are  recommended  more  on  theoretical  gzaunds  thsn 
from  experience  of  their  benefit  We  should  give  the  patient  fitsh 
air,  good  nourishment,  a  small  amount  of  wine,  and  treat  the  gangrene 
locally,  according  to  surgical  principles.  Almost  all  caustics  have  been 
advised  for  noma ;  the  actual  cautery  has  obtained  the  greatest  lepo- 
tation.  The  object  of  these  applications  is  to  destroy  the  gangrenoos 
parts,  and  to  excite  inflaimnatory  reaction  in  the  surrounding  parts. 


CHAPTER   X. 

PABOTmS — ^INFLAMMATION  OP    THE   PABOTID    AND    FTS  VICINTTT— 

MUMPS. 

Etiology. — ^Besides  the  cases  caused  by  wounds  of  the  parotid,  br 
the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  its  excretory  duct,  or  by  calcareoiu 
deposits,  which  cases  belong  to  the  surgeon,  we  distinguidi  two  ibnns 
of  parotitis:  1.  Idiopathic  parotitis, parotitis  polymorpha  (munps); 
2.  Symptomatic  or  metastatic  parotitis. 

In  opposition  to  the  generally-received  opinion,  Virehow  »n«»'"t*"»* 
that  the  affection  starts  in  the  gland-ducts  of  the  parotid.  He  has  di- 
rectly proved  this  in  the  case  of  symptomatic  parotitis,  and  in  the  idio* 
pathic  form  also  it  aj^)ears  to  us  much  more  probable  that  the  inflaoh 
mation  should  begin  in  the  gland«duots  than  in  the  interstitial  iaasai^ 
Uf  with  Vtrchou)^  we  consider  idiopathic  parotitis  as  resulting  from  a 
simple  catarrh,  which  has  no  tendency  to  suppurate,  and  the  spnpto* 
matic  or  metastatic  form,  as  caused  by  oatanfaal  inflammation  of  the 
gland-ducts,  that  has  a  tendency  to  suppurate,  the  symptoms,  oonn^ 
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and  BocaUed  metastases  of  the  afiection  are  less  inezplioable  than  if 
we  follow  the  old  view,  whidi  oonsideTed  the  intercellular  substance 
of  the  gland  as  the  starting-point  and  peculiar  seat  of  the  affection. 

Idiopathic  parotUis  is  rarely  spondic ;  it  almost  always  occurs  in 
epidemics ;  these  usually  come  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  that  is,  in 
cold,  damp  weather,  rarely  in  the  diy,  wann  weather  of  smnmer.  They 
vary  in  duration  and  extent ;  occasionally  they  are  confined  to  certain 
institutions,  foundling  houses,  barracks,  etc.  Trustworthy  observations 
render  it  most  probable  that  the  disease  spreads  by  contagion.  It  does 
not  appear  to  us  justifiable  (with  MiUiet)  to  consider  mtunps  as  an  in- 
feotaous  disease,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  parotid  as  the  local  ex* 
pression  of  a  constitutional  disease,  and  to  regard  it  as  analogous  to 
the  affections  of  the  skin  that  accompany  the  acute  infectious  diseases. 
The  same  objections  that  we  have  raised  to  considering  whooping- 
cough  among  the  infectious  diseases,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
urge  us  to  separate  mumps  fix>m  them  also,  in  spite  of  its  contagious- 
ness. Infimts  and  old  persons  usually  escape  epidemic  parotitis ;  males 
are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females. 

Symptomatic parUitis  results  from  severe  diseases,  like  typhus; 
in  some  epidemics  of  this  disease  it  follows  almost  all  cases.  More 
rarely  it  is  seen  in  the  course  of  cholera,  septiccomia,  measles,  small* 
pox,  dysentery,  or  as  an  accompaniment  of  pneumonia.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  relation  of  such  cases  of  parotitis  to  these  diseasea 
The  oral  catarrh,  which  always  accompanies  abdominal  typhus,  might 
excite  the  suspicion  that  the  parotitis  accompanying  this  disease  was 
induced  by  a  propagation  of  the  catanh  of  Uie  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  along  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands.  But,  opposed  to 
this  view  is  the  fact,  that  the  fr'eqnency  with  which  it  occura  in  typhus 
is  not  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  affection  of  the  <xal  mucous 
membrane,  as  well  as  the  droumstance  that  parotitis,  running  the  same 
course,  occurs  in  other  affections  that  are  not  complicated  by  oral  ca^ 
taxrfa.  Since  symptomatic  parotitis  is  seen  not  only  in  infectious  dis- 
eases,  but  also  in  pneumonia,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  induced  by  an 
irritation  of  the  gland  from  infected  blood.  Hie  hypothesis,  that  under 
some  circumstances  it  has  a  critical  indication,  and  exercises  a  favomble 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  original  disease,  is  disproved  by  fiu^ts ; 
tt  always  forms  an  unpleasant  and  undesirable  complication. 

Akatomxgal  Appeaeancss. — ^We  do  not  exactly  know  the  ulti* 
mate  anatomical  dianges  of  parotitis.  As  the  course  <^  the  disease  is 
almost  always  &vorabIe,  there  is  rarely  an  opportunity  for  anatomical 
examinations.  Nevertheless,  from  the  softness  of  the  swelling,  and 
the  slight  amount  of  pain  that  it  causes,  and  especially  finom  its  usually 
cajnd  disappearance,  without  leaving  any  traces,  we  may  believe  that 
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it  is  chiefly  or  sG^ely  caused  by  serous  exudation.  Although  we  have 
said  above  that  the  affection  probably  proceeds  from  a  catajih  of  the 
gland-duct,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  swelling  chiefly  affects  the 
mterstitial  substance  and  the  connective  tissue  about  the  gland.  Hie 
swelling  usually  extends  fiar  beyond  the  borders  of  the  gland.  The 
development  of  oedema  about  the  inflamed  gland-ducts  is  not  at  all 
strange ;  it  corresponds  exactly  with  observations  made  ia  analogous 
conditions.  Infiltration,  with  firm  fibrinous  exudations  and  auppma 
tion,  rarely  occur  in  parotitia  We  do  not  know  whether  the  sapfm^ 
tion  proceeds  from  the  gland  itself  or  the  interstitial  substance ;  but  it 
is  most  probable  that  there  is  just  the  same  state  of  affairs  as  in  nq>> 
purating  symptomatic  parotitis.     (See  below.) 

SymptomcUio  parotitis  begins,  according  to  the  careful  obserri- 
tions  of  Virchow^  with  decided  hypereemia,  which  causes  the  gland 
and  interstitial  substance  to  appear  infiltrated  and  swelled.  Chaqges 
in  the  gland-ducts  soon  begin ;  a  tough,  filamentous,  whitish,  or  yellow* 
ish  substance,  which  soon  becomes  purulent,  collects  in  them.  Evea 
at  the  second  or  third  day  the  microscope  shows  that  it  contains  pus- 
corpuscles,  with  numerous  salivary  corpuscles.  K  the  ^i«^w^  pco- 
ceeds,  the  lobules  of  the  gland  soften  and  break  down ;  this  process 
begins  within,  so  that  at  one  time  the  lobules  represent  cavities  fiQed 
with  pus.  Finally,  the  tunica  propria  is  also  destroyed,  and  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  begins  to  suppurate ;  this  siq>puration  may  extend  rap- 
idly, and  become  a  diffuse  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  this  case  a 
large  parotid  abscess  forms ;  more  frequentiy  the  gland-tissue  only  is 
destroyed,  and  as  the  interstitial  tissue  remains  intact^  numerous  amill 
abscesses  are  formed.  Occasionally  also  there  are  extensive  destnio- 
tion  and  gangrene  of  the  gland-tissue  and  intentitial  substance;  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  may  spread  from  its  oziginal  seat  in  vari- 
ous directions  and  cause  dangerous  results.  It  most  frequentiy  attacks 
the  neighboring  connective  tissue,  and  the  masticatory  muscles  lying 
in  it,  the  periosteum  of  the  maxillary,  temporal,  and  sphenoid  bonesi  or 
even  the  bones  themselves.  Where  the  disease  is  very  severe,  it 
occasionally  passes  from  the  bone9  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and 
the  brain  itself^  or  to  the  internal  and  noiddle  ear.  This  propagation 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration  to  the  cerebral  membranes  and  the 
internal  ear  may  take  place  along  the  blood-vessels  vid  nerve-sheath^ 
as  well  as  through  the  bones.  Finally,  in  some  cases  parotitis  induces 
phlebitis  and  thrombus  of  neighboring  veins,  especially  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  feudal  and  external  jugular  veins ;  the  disintegration  of 
tliese  thrombi  may  cause  embolism  and  septicsemia. 

Sthftoxs  Ain>  CouBSK. — ^In  idiopathic  parotitis,  as  m  other  in- 
flammaticnS|  the  Tocal  symptoms  are  often  preceded  by  slight  ferrr 
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Hie  geaeral  disturbanoe,  depression,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  rest- 
less sleep,  etc.,  accompanjing  this  as  other  fevers,  are  usually  called 
the  premonitoiy  symptoms  of  idiopathic  parotitis.  After  the  fever  has 
lasted  two  or  three  days,  or  in  some  cases  simultaneously  with  its 
occurrence,  a  swelling  forms,  which,  beginning  near  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
rapidly  extends  over  the  cheek  and  to  the  neck ;  usually  only  one  side 
is  at  &8t  afiected.  In  the  middle  it  is  firmer,  at  the  peripheiy  softer; 
the  skin  over  it  is  pale  or  only  slightly  reddened.  This  swelling  is 
aooompanied  by  a  feeling  of  tension  and  pressure,  but  by  no  isevere 
pain ;  the  motions  of  the  head  are  impaired,  the  mouth  can  only  be 
slightly  opened,  and  chewing  and  swallowing  are  difficult  The  secre- 
tion of  saliva  may  be  increased,  diminished,  or  unaltered.  These 
annoyances  are  so  slight  in  prc^Kirtion  to  the  disfigurement  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  disease,  that  the  patients  exdte  more  laughter 
than  sympathy.  The  swelling  almost  always  soon  extends  to  the 
other  side  of  the  face,  and  is  often  greatest  there  when  it  has  gone 
from  the  side  first  affected  and  the  fever  has  subsided.  About  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  occasionally  even  earlier,  rarely  later,  the  fever 
ceases,  and  after  eight  or  ten  days  the  &ce  appears  natural  But 
sometimes  a  drcumsoribed,  painless,  hard  swelling  remains  for  a  while 
in  the  r^;ion  of  the  parotid.  Far  more  rarely  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  the  swelling  becomes  very  painful,  hard,  dark  red,  and  abscesses 
form,  which  open  outwardly  or  into  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

OccasionaUy,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  one  of  the  testicles  is 
affected  by  an  inflammation  similar  to  that  of  the  parotid ;  this  occurs 
more  fiiequently  in  men  than  in  boys ;  it  is  usually  accompanied  by 
pain  in  ihe  sacral  and  inguinal  regions  and  exacerbation  of  fever. 
The  scrotum  also  becomes  oedematous  and  forms  an  inelastic^  doughy 
tmnor,  which  is  not  often  reddened;  on  careful  examination  we  readily 
find  that  there  is  a  serous  exudation  in  the  tunica  vaginalia  Inflam- 
mation of  this  part  usually  nms  as  fitvorable  a  course  as  that  of  the 
parotid  does,  and  after  a  few  days  terminates  in  resolution.  Occasion- 
ally the  parotitis  and  orchitis  seem  to  alternate,  as  it  were ;  the  fi>i^ 
mer  disappears  as  the  latter  comes  on,  and  the  reverse :  hence  we  speak 
of  parotitis  polymoipha  being  '^fugitive,'*  and  of  its  inclination  to 
metastaus  to  the  testicle.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  two  inflam- 
mationa  run  on  together,  which  renders  it  probable  that  both  are  due 
to  the  same  cause,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  the  one  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  other.  Aa  in  men  the 
scrotom  is  sometimes  affected,  so  in  women  the  vulva  or  breasts  are 
cxxsasionally  attacked  with  inflammatory  oedema.  In  other  cases,  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  ovaries,  increased  by  pressure,  shows  that  an  ovary 
is  inflamed,  just  as  the  testides  are  in  men.    Oases  have  also  been 
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recorded,  where,  in  the  course  of  idiopathic  parotitiS|  fatal  meniDgitk 
has  been  developed. 

When  symptomatic  parotUia  occnurs  at  the  height  of  typhus  or  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  diseases,  the  apathetic  patients  do  not  usually 
complain  of  pain  or  any  other  symptom.  Occasionally  slight  chills  or 
an  exacerbation  of  fever  precede  the  formation  of  the  parotid  tumoCi 
This  sometimes  forms  gradually,  at  others  very  rapidly,  and  generally 
a£fects  only  one  side.  If  parotitis  comes  on  during  convalescence  firom 
typhus,  eta,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  same  symptoms  that  we  have 
described  for  idiopathic  parotitis.  Sjonptomatio  parotitis  also  may  end 
in  resolution.  This  occurs  most  readily  when  the  tumor  has  fooned 
gradually  and  attained  only  a  moderate  hardness  and  extent.  Hie 
diminution  in  size  is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  rapid.  When  about 
to  suppurate,  the  swelling  becomes  uneven,  nodulated,  and  very  rod; 
it  usually  shows  fluctuation  at  several  points,  and,  when  opeoecl 
spontaneously  or  artifidally,  benign  pus  is  evacuated.  Occasionally 
the  opening  occurs  simultaneously  outward,  and  into  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  nore  rarely  into  the  mouth  or  pharynx.  Finally  the 
pus  may  burrow  a^ong  the  st^no-deido-mastoid  muscle,  or  the  ottopb- 
agus  and  trachea,  and  fonn  abscesses  at  the  lower  part  of  the  nedc 
or  even  enter  the  chest  (Bniwl).  While  mortifying,  the  skin  coTe^ 
ing  the  tumor  becomes  dark  blue  and  discolored;  the  tumor^  whidi 
was  previously  hard,  becomes  doughy  and  sinks  in;  after  a  spontaneous 
or  artificial  opening,  a  discolored  pus,  mixed  with  shreds  of  tissue,  is 
evacuated. 

TBBAiMEirr. — As  idiopathic  parotitis  almost  always  ends  in  a  cure, 
if  left  to  itself  we  have  little  to  do  but  protect  the  patient  from  inju 
rious  influences,  and  to  regulate  the  digestion  and  bowels,  while  the 
disease  lasts.  We  keep  the  paiient  in  his  chamber,  cover  the  swell- 
ing with  wadding  or  a  spice»bag,  and  as  long  as  the  fever  lasts  let  him 
avoid  eating  much  meat  or  other  protein  substances  which  would  not 
be  readily  digested  (see  diseases  of  the  stomach).  In  some  cases  an 
emetic  or  laxative  may  be  necessary.  If  hardness  and  greater  sen- 
sibility of  the  swelling,  with  increase  of  the  fever,  excite  fears  of  sup* 
puration,  we  may  attempt  to  check  it  by  applying  leeches.  If  we  find 
fluctuation,  we  should  apply  cataplasms,  and  open  the  abscess  early,  to 
prevent  further  destruction  of  the  parotid,  or  perforation  of  the  pus 
into  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Irritant  i^pUcationa  have  been 
used  to  prevent  metastases,  and  sinapisms  and  blisters  have  even  been 
applied  to  the  parotid  region,  to  induce  a  return  thither  of  the  inflaio- 
mation  that  had  affected  the  scrotum  and  testicles.  As  experieooB 
has  shown,  sudi  treatment  can  only  prove  injurious. 

In  symptomatic  parotitis  even  local  Uoodrletiing  is  badly  home,  on 
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ttocx)unt  of  the  severify  of  the  original  diseaae.  If  the  swelling  be  red, 
sod  the  patient  winces  when  we  press  on  the  tumor,  we  should  apply 
oompresses  of  oold  water  or  ice.  When  there  is  fluctuation,  warm 
poultices  and  earijr  opening  of  the  abscess  are  indicated. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SALIYATIO  K — ^P  T  Y  A  L  I  S  M . 

Stbictlt  speaking,  we  have  no  right  to  consider  salivation  aa  a 
distinct  disease  (it  forms  a  symptom  of  a  great  variety  of  affections), 
but  we  follow  custom  in  giving  a  separate  chapter  to  the  anomalies  of 
secretion  of  the  salivary  glands.  The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  usittlly  estimated  at  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  but  it 
varies  considerably  even  during  health.  It  is  best,  with  WUnderlichy 
to  consider  the  increased  secretion  as  duecue  or  saHtaiian^  when  it 
ceases  to  pass  into  the  stomach  with  the  ingesta ;  but  some  of  it  flows 
out  of  the  month,  some  is  spit  out,  or  is  swallowed  by  itseli^  because 
it  becomes  troublesome. 

EnoLOdT.-^Physiology  sufficiently  explains  the  causes  of  most 
fonns  of  salivation ;  in  other  cases  we  do  not  know  thenu 

Salivation  is  caused*— 1.  By  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  or  pharynx  Introduction  of  irritating  substances  into  the 
mouth  excites  the  flow  of  saliva,  which  consequently  occurs  in  most  of 
the  affections  of  the  mouth  described  ia  the  preceding  chapters,  as 
weD  as  in  almost  all  surgical  alfections  of  the  mouth«  According  to 
the  beautiful  experiments  of  X/udwig^  the  flow  of  saliva  is  increased 
by  irritation  of  certain  nerves,  such  as  the  Ijngual  branch  of  the  tri- 
fiicial  or  the  glossopharyngeal;  this  increase  also  occurs  when  these 
nerves  are  divided  and  their  central  ends  irritated.  Of  course  the 
irritation  of  the  divided  nerves  must  be  transferred  to  the  nerve  fil- 
aments governing  the  secretion  of  saliva,  which  is  then  to  be  regarded 
as  a  reflex  symptom.  In  the  same  way  we  may  regard  the  flow  of 
saliva  caused  l^  the  irritation  of  the  peripheral  expansions  of  the 
gkMsopharyngeal  and  lingual  nenres  induced  by  acrid  ingesta,  by 
wounds  or  uloers,  as  a  reflex  symptom.  Pkobably  the  saUvation  ob* 
served  in  neuralgias  of  the  trifiicial  results  firom  the  same  cause.  The 
increase  ci  saliva  due  to  the  use  of  mercurial  and  iodine  preparations 
appears  to  depend  not  on  the  simple  addition  of  these  substances  to 
the  secretion,  but  to  the  oritation  of  the  mouth,  produced  by  excreting 
them  for  a  long  time.  For  they  must  be  long  taken  before  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva  is  greatly  hicreased;  salivation  does  not  begin  till  the 
voath  becomes  diseased  ftom  their  continued  action.    Corresponding 
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to  this,  Zehmann  found  that  at  the  oommencement  of  meicurial  ply 
alism  the  excretion  was  not  saliva  but  mucus,  mingled  with  shieds  of 
epitheKum  from  the  oral  mucous  membrane.  The  preparations  of  iodine, 
which  induce  stomatitis  less  frequently,  cause  salivation  £Bur  mote  xardj, 
although  we  can  detect  their  presence  in  the  saliva  quite  earlj.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  salivation  produced  hy  muriate  of  gold 
and  other  metallic  and  vegetable  substances  ori^^nates  in  the  same 
way. 

2.  In  many  cases,  salivation  appears  to  depend  on  irritation,  afiect* 
ing  the  gastric  or  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  perhaps  also  the  utena 
or  other  organs.  jFVericA<  has  shown,  by  ezperimenti  that  iiritatku  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  increases  the  seoretioii  of  saliva;  for, 
when  he  introduced  food  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs  through  fistoloiis 
openings,  there  was  profuse  salivation;  if  he  used  oommon  salt,  qum- 
tities  of  saliva  flowed  from  themoutiu  These  expeximente  appear 
to  prove  that  irritation  of  the  gastric  nerves  is  also  reflected  to  the 
nerves  governing  salivation,  and  they  at  least  partiy  explain  the 
increased  flow  of  saliva  accompanying  many  pathological  states  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  preceding  vomitr 
ing,  whether  induced  by  emetics,  overloading,  or  disease  of  the  stom- 
ach. It  seems  probable,  also,  that  the  same  cause  induoes  the  saliva- 
tion so  constantly  accompanying  the  pains  produced  by  worms  in  the 
intestines,  that  the  laity  who  are  aware  of  this  symptom  have  the 
most  wonderful  hypotheses  about  the  flow  of  water  into  the  mouth 
from  the  irritation  of  worms.  We  have  less  reason  far  refemng  the 
salivation  which  not  unfrequentiy  occurs  during  the  first  months  of 
pregnancy,  or  in  hysteria,  to  an  excitement  of  the  genital  nerves  re- 
flected to  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands. 

3.  Salivation  depends  on  certain  mental  influences.  We  see  bow 
the  secretion  is  increased  in  disgust  or  desire.  As  a  proof  that  abnar- 
mal  excitement  of  the  brain  may  directly  increase  the  secretion  of  sa- 
liva, we  may  note  the  hat  that  physiologists  have  been  obliged  to 
locate  tiie  origin  of  the  nerves,  governing  the  secretion  of  saliva,  in  the 
brain*  The  activity  of  the  salivary  glands  is  inoreaaed  in  the  same 
way  by  irritation  of  the  trigeminus  and  fiicial  nerves,  even  at  pobta 
where  no  sympathetic  filaments  are  mingled  with  them,  that  is,  abovr 
the  ganglia. 

4.  Occasionally  salivation  occurs  in  the  course  of  diseaaew,  sudii  af 
typhus,  intermittent,  eta,  without  other  peroeptible  cause ;  its  occur 
rence  in  these  diseases  has  even  been  regarded  as  critioaL 

Finally,  some  apparentiy  he&Jtfay  persons  suffer  from  obstinate  sali- 
vation without  peroeptible  cause.  In  insane  and  old  people^  the  flow 
of  saliva  from  the  mouth  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  its  increased 
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lecretion,  but  on  neglectiiig  to  swallow  that  which  is  produced  in  nor- 
mal amount. 

Akatohicai.  Appsarakces. — We  do  not  know  the  anatomical 
changes  undergone  bj  the  saliyaiy  glands  in  increased  salivation.  In 
eontmued  and  excessive  salivation,  slight  swelling  of  the  parotid  occurs 
in  some  rare  cases.  The  £Act)  that  the  secretion  may  still  be  obtained 
after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  proves  that  overloading  of  the  ves- 
sels, or  hjpenemia  of  the  salivary  glands,  which  instantly  causes  their 
infiltration  and  swelling,  is  not  the  sole  oaxaie  inducing  increased  secre- 
tion. 

Stmptomb  and  Coubss. — ^The  pains  in  the  mouth,  and  painful 
swellings  of  the  neighboring  lymphatics,  which  occur  in  salivation,  be- 
long to  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis  exdting  it ;  salivation  itself 
causes  no  pain,  but  it  g^reatly  inconveniences  the  patient  The  fre- 
quent collection  of  fluid  in  the  mouth  obliges  him  to  spit  constantly ; 
frequently  he  cannot  speak  two  words  without  interruption.  Best  at 
night  is  also  disturbed,  partly  by  the  saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth 
and  wetting  the  pillow,  partly  by  that  which,  flowing  backward,  passes 
into  the  phaiynx  and  larynx.  The  escaping  fluid  may  reach  the 
amount  of  six  or  eight  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours.  Xehmann  and 
other  observers  have  found  it,  at  first,  more  mucous,  cloudy,  of  greater 
specific  gravity,  and  richer  in  solid  constituents  (young  and  old  epi- 
thelial cells),  than  normal  saliva.  The  fluid  is  alkaline,  contains  much 
£at  and  little  piyaline,  and  only  rarely  perceptible  amounts  of  sulpho- 
(^anide  of  potassium.  Subsequently,  the  secretion  was  less  cloudy, 
and,  like  the  saliva  that  X/udung  obtained,  by  continued  irritation  of 
nerves  influencing  the  secretion,  it  contained  less  solid  constituents 
than  normal  saliva.  This  fluid  was  also  alkaline,  xidi  in  fiit  and  so- 
called  mucous  corpuscles ;  it  contained  no  sulpho-qranide  of  potassium. 
When  salivation  has  continued  a  long  while,  albumen  may  occasional- 
ly be  found  in  the  fluid.  The  patients  usually  emaciate ;  the  loss  of 
water  and  organic  constituents  has  little  to  do  with  this,  but,  as  the 
aocompanying  stomatitis  interferes  with  chewing,  the  patients  take 
little  nourishment,  and  what  they  do  take  is  badly  assimilated,  be 
cause  the  quantity  of  saliva  swallowed  interferes  with  digestion. 

Tbbatment. — The  causal  indications  require  a  careful  treatment 
oi  the  original  disease  when  the  salivation  is  caused  by  affections  of 
the  mouth.  When  resulting  from  the  misuse  of  mercurials,  slight  laxa- 
tives are  to  be  recommended.  Ctdlerier  calls  constipation  ^  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  exciting  causes  of  salivation,^  and,  indeed,  it  is  more 
rational  to  stqjpose  that  the  mercurials  which  reach  the  mouth  through 
the  salivary  glands,  and  are  swallowed,  would  be  more  readily  removed 
by  purgatives  than  by  remedies  directed  to  the  skin  or  kidneys.    Sali- 
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ration  caused  by  affections  of  the  stomach,  intestaneSi  uterus,  eta,  is 
also  most  readil j  improved  bj  proper  treatment  of  the  original  afSBcy 
tion ;  in  other  forms  the  causal  indications  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

For  the  indications  of  the  disease,  deriyatives,  ^  general  baths^  ap- 
plication of  blisters  and  mustard  to  the  throat  and  nape  of  the  nedc,^* 
astringent  mouth-washes  of  alum,  sulphate  of  sine,  sage,  or  oaltbaik, 
have  been  recommended.  The  use  of  opium  deserves  most  ooufideooe. 
It  is  always  satisfactoiy  when,  as  in  this  case,  theory  and  praokioe 
agree  in  supporting  a  therapeutic  measure.  The  use  of  opium  in  sali- 
vation was  recommended  by  the  first  practitioners  of  medicine ;  and, 
since  salivation  depends  on  excitement  of  the  nerves,  it  appears  na- 
tional to  use  for  it  remedies  which,  like  the  narcotics,  diminish  the  ez- 
dtalnlity  of  the  nerves.  Thereare  cases  of  spontaneous  salivBtioDthat 
defy  all  treatment. 


SECTION  11. 


AFFECTIOirS  OF  TKE  PRARTITX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CATARRHAL    INTLABOIATIOlJr    OF    TSE    PHABYNOEAL    KUCOITS    HEM* 

BBANE — ^ANQIKA  CATABBHALIB. 

E^noXiOGT. — ^The  distorbanoes  of  ftmotioii  and  nutrition,  which  we 
have  frequently  designated  as  characteristic  of  oatanhal  inflammation, 
are  often  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  phaiynx,  the  soft 
palate,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils,  and  are  usually  termed  angina  eatop- 
rhalig.  In  this  section,  the  tissues  of  the  soft  palate  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  pharynx,  since  they  participate  in  almost  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  pharynx. 

The  predisposition  for  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  varies 
with  the  individuaL  If  exposed  to  the  slightest  injurious  influences, 
some  persons  are  immediately  attacked  with  affections  of  this  part, 
while  others,  exposed  to  the  same  influences,  remain  well,  or  have  dis- 
ease of  some  other  part  Some  persons  are  troubled  several  times  a 
year  with  catanrhal  angina,  while  others  live  tar  years  without  having 
H.  The  causes  of  the  increased  predisposition  to  catazriial  angina  are 
mostly  unknown.  It  is  oustcmaiy  to  say  that  a  lymphatic  coostitu* 
tioQ  predisposes  to  the  disease,  or  that  it  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  scrofii- 
loDS  persons.  But  we  often  see  robust  individuals,  who  show  no  con 
stitotional  anomalies,  affected  with  catarrhal  angina  at  every  exposure. 
In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  disease  is  more  common  in  children 
and  young  persons  than  in  those  more  advanced  in  life ;  that  repeated 
attadcs  leave  an  increased  predisposition ;  that  patients  who  have  had 
syphilis,  or  who  have  used  mercurials  for  a  long  time,  are  peculiariy 
Bable  to  acute  and  ohzonio  pharyngeal  catarrh. 

Among  the  eoocUing  eatuea  are :  1.  Direct  irritation ;  suon  as  hot 
or  oomsive  substances,  rough,  ragged  bones,  which  stick  in  the  fEnices, 
and  other  injuries  to  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.    Perhaps  the 
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catarrh  induced  bj  spirituous  liquors  depends  on  their  direct  action 

2.  In  other  cases,  the  catarrh  undoubtedly  depends  on  catching  cold. 

3.  Not  unfrequentlj  it  is  propagated  from  neighboring  parts  to  the 
phar3mgea]  mucous  membrane.  In  this  class  belong  the  catanhs  oo 
curring  in  mercurial  stomatitis,  and  those  diffioultiea  of  swaUowing 
whidi  accompany  the  later  stages  of  laryngeal  catarrh.  Sometimes  it 
accompanies  catarrh  of  the  stomadi ;  but  every  angina  is  not,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  of  gastric  origin.  Not  unfirequently  caiarriial  an- 
gina must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  blood-disorder.  It  is  not  a 
complication,  but  a  symptom  of  scarlatina,  which  is  just  as  constant  as 
the  exanthema.  More  rarely  in  exanthematous  typhus,  or  measles, 
which  are  always  accompanied  by  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  orgaxtt, 
there  is  also  phar3mgeal  catanh.  Among  the  chronic  infectioas  dis- 
eases, constitutional  syphilis  often  makes  its  appearance  as  phaiyngetl 
catarrh ;  but  other  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  pharynx  usually  occur 
soon,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  5.  Sometimes  catarrhal  an^ 
na  is  epidemic.  A  huge  number  of  persons  are  taken  sick  without  oor 
knowing  the  influences  inducing  the  affection.  In  many  other  cases, 
also,  the  exciting  causes  are  unknown. 

Akatomicai<  ApFEABAircBS. — ^lu  acute  catarrhal  angina,  the  niu* 
cous  membrane,  especially  that  of  the  soft  palate,  appears  dark  red. 
The  swelling  of  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissue  is  most  evident  at 
the  uvula,  which  has  plenty  of  relaxed  sub-mucous  tissue.  The  UTula 
is  thicker,  but  especially  longer,  and  often  rests  on  the  root  of  the 
tongue  (^  the  palate  is  down")..  The  tonsils  also  are  more  or  less 
swollen.  At  first  the  mucous  membrane  is  dry ;  later,  it  is  covered 
with  cloudy  secretion,  particularly  about  the  tonsils  and  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx. 

In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  fieiucea,  the  membrane  does  not  appear 
regularly  reddened ;  it  is  traversed  by  varicose  veins,  and  is  daricerool- 
ored.  The  swelling  is  greats  and  more  irregular  than  in  the  preced- 
ing variety.  The  diseased  mucous  membrane  sometimes  appears  dry 
and  glistening,  sometimes  covered  with  a  cloudy  secretion.  On  the 
soft  polate  and  uvula  the  swollen  and  dosed  glands  often  appear  as 
small  granules,  or  they  form  small  yellow  vesides,  which  soon  ni^ytare, 
and  leave  round  (folHcalar)  ulcers.  In  the  dilated  openings  ii  the 
tonsils  there  are  occasionally  found  cheesy,  badly^smdling  pk^  or 
stony  concretions,  which  are  the  putrefied  or  petrified  oonteots  of  the 
follicles. 

Recently,  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  journals  and  treatises  on  baths,  but  it  has  not  been 
suffidently  conddered  in  the  textpbooks  on  pathology*  Oooadonally 
it  is  limited  to  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane ;  again,  it  extends  to 
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that  of  the  laijnx  or  nares.  The  changes  oonaist  in  an  irregular  hy- 
peraemia,  so  that  sometimes  we  see  only  a  few  varicose  vessels  in  the 
otherwise  pale  membrane;  in  a  thickening,  or  hyperliophy,  which  is 
either  diffuse,  or  limited  to  undefined  spots ;  and,  in  a  perverted  secre- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane.  From  the  partial  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  in  which  the  sub-mucous  tissue  also  participates,  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  phaiynz  acquires  a  peculiar  nodulated  appear- 
ance ;  there  are  numerous  round,  or  oval,  sometimes  confluent  promi- 
nences, whence  the  disease  is  called  phatyngUis  groMdoscu  Some 
authors  designate  it  phaiyngitis  lollicularis,  because  they  consider  that 
the  partial  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  chiefly  limited  to 
the  vicinity  of  diseased  mucous  glands.  This  view  is  probably  conect, 
but  has  not  yet  been  anatomically  proved.  In  some  cases  ^e  secre- 
tion of  the  mucous  glands  is  very  abundant,  and  then  it  sometimes 
shows  an  inclination  to  dry  into  disgusting  yellow  or  green  crusts ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  scanty,  and  then  also  shows  the  inclination  to  dry,  and 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  looks  as  if  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  varnish.  For  this  form  of  the  affection,  Lewin  has  proposed  the 
veiy  suitable  name  of  pharyngitis  sicca. 

Stxptomb  and  CotnssB. — ^Acute  catarrhal  angina  is  usually  ao 
oompanied  by  a  fever,  which  has  the  symptoms  of  catarrhal  fever,  as 
previously  described;  this  occasionally  precedes  the  local  difficulties, 
but  it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  entirely  absent.  At  first  the  secre- 
tion from  the  mucous  membrane  is  diminished;  hence  the  patients 
complain  of  dryness  in  the  throat.  From  the  tension  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  at  the  half  arches  of  the  palate,  where  it  is 
closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  muscles  by  a  scanty  connective  tissue, 
there  is  great  pain,  which  is  so  increased  at  every  attempt  to  swallow 
that  the  patients  make  wry  fiices  whenever  they  attempt  it.  When, 
as  frequently  happens,  the  elongated  uvula  touches  the  tongue,  there 
is  a  sensation  of  a  foreigpi  body  in  the  throat  and  a  constant  indinar 
ticD  to  swallow.  In  very  severe  forms  of  catarrhal  angina,  which  are 
often  called  erysipelatous  or  erythematous  angina,  the  muscles  of  the 
palate  are  often  infiltrated  with  serum  and  their  functions  lim- 
ited. Under  normal  circumstances,  as  is  well  known,  the  contrao 
tioQ  of  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  half  arches  of  the  palate  prevents 
the  return  of  food  into  the  mouth ;  contraction  of  the  musdes  of  the 
posterior  half  ardies  closes  the  passage  to  the  nose,  as  the  uvula  fills 
op  the  opening  that  is  left.  If  the  function  of  these  muscles  be  im- 
paired, fluids  would  be  driven  through  the  nose  or  back  into  the  mouth 
by  the  ccmtractions  of  the  pharynx  in  the  attempt  to  swallow.  If  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  be  the  seat  of  an  intense  catarrh, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  muscles  be  paralyzed  by  serous  infiltmtion, 
30 
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the  patient  suffers  still  more.  As  soon  as  a  morsel  of  food,  or,  stiD 
more,  any  liquid,  has  passed  the  anterior  half  arches,  the  patient  ii 
greatly  terrified,  as  he  cannot  pass  it  either  forward  or  backward.  As 
the  substance  in  the  pharynx  would  pass  into  the  laiynx  on  any  atr 
tempt  to  breathe,  the  patients  hold  their  breath  and  attempt,  in  e?eiy 
conceivable  manner,  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  pharynx  throogh 
the  mouth ;  they  bend  far  forward  and  let  the  head  hang  over  the  side 
of  the  bed.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  contents  of  the  pharynx  often 
enter  the  laiynx,  and  are  again  expelled  by  spasmodic  coughing.  Hie 
patients  at  last  become  timid,  and,  with  tern»r,  wave  back  the  drink  or 
medicine  offered  to  them,  they  pass  day  and  night  in  the  most  udooid* 
fortable  postures,  so  that  the  saliva  may  flow  out  of  the  mouth,  and 
they  may  not  be  obliged  to  swallow  it.  A  ^  nasal "  tone  of  the  voice 
is  a  pathognostic  symptom  of  all  affections  of  the  phaiynx,  where  the 
functions  of  the  muscles  of  the  half  arches  of  the  palate  are  afieoted, 
and  consequently  for  all  the  intense  forms  of  catarrhal  «igiTM^  Am  is 
well  known,  it  is  only  in  saying  i^Tand  M  that  we  allow  the  ^  to  paa 
through  the  nose ;  while  pronouncing  other  letters,  the  nasal  cavities 
are  dosed.  When  patients  are  unable  to  shiit  off  the  nose  in  this  way, 
from  inability  to  contract  their  posterior  half  arches,  the  resonance  of 
the  nose  gives  to  all  sounds  a  peculiar  tone,  which  is  called  ^  naaal,'^ 
and  the  person  is  said  to  '^  speak  through  the  nose."  Besides  this  dif* 
ference  of  tone,  there  is  a  certain  difficulty  of  speech.  The  patients 
speak  slower  and  more  carefully,  because  it  pains  them,  especially 
when  saying  iV^  in  doing  which  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  for  a  mcmeDt 
pressed  against  the  roof  of  the  moutL  A  last  charaotexistio  is,  that 
the  pronunciation  of  guttural  jB,  in'  which  the  uvula  is  made  to  vi- 
brate, becomes  difficult  or  even  impossible,  if  the  uvula  is  much  swoUea 
and  elongated. 

As  we  said  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  previous  section,  the  milder 
as  well  as  the  more  severe  forms  of  catarrhal  angina  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by  catarrhal  stomatitis.  The  patients  have  a  coated 
tongue,  bad  taste,  foul  breath,  and  the  mouth  is  always  full  of  salivB. 
Not  unfirequently  acute  pharyngeal  cataxifa  extends  to  the  Eustachian 
tubes  and  the  tympanum;  the  patients  become  dea^  have  pienang 
pains  in  the  ears,  which  may  be  excessive,  until  perfomtioD  of  the 
drum  permits  the  escape  of  pus  from  the  middle  ear,  when  a  lemissioo 
suddenly  occurs. 

Catarrhal  angina  almost  always  terminates  in  reoovery  after  a  few 
days.  While  the  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  subside^  quantities 
of  mucus  are  removed  fix»n  the  phazynx  by  hawking  and  sfutting;  at 
the  same  time  the  symptoms  of  oral  catarrh  pass  avray. 

In  chranio  catarrh  of  the  fauces,  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  swallow 
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mg  are  tisually  slight,  and  only  become  worse  occasionally  when  the 
chronic  catarrh  is  exacerbated  by  slight  injuries.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  chrome  catarrh  of  the  soft  palate,  which  is  very  frequent  in 
patients  who  have  suffered  from  syphilis,  or  who  have  used  mercurials 
for  a  long  while.  The  slight  difficulties  that  these  patients  experience 
in  swallowing,  and  the  temporary  exacerbations  which  occur,  are  a 
source  of  unceasing  care.  They  usually  soon  attain  great  skill  in 
looking  at  their  own  throats  in  the  mirror;  the  smallest  phlyctenula 
coming  on  the  soft  palate  does  not  escape  their  notice ;  they  constantly 
run  after  the  doctor,  who  must  again  look  in  their  mouth,  and  again 
assure  them  that  they  are  not  syphilitiG.  The  cheesy  plugs  which 
form  in  the  tonsils  are  occasionally  ejected  by  hawking.  This  symptom 
also  troubles  the  patient  a  great  deal ;  the  yellow,  round  bodies,  which 
smell  honibly  when  squeezed,  are  to  them  a  sure  sign  that  they  hare 
tubercles ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  oonvinoe  the  latter  patients  that  they 
are  not  consmnptive  as  to  satisfy  the  former  that  they  are  not  syphi- 
litia  Chalky  concretions  from  the  tonsils,  which  are  hawked  up,  are 
usually  represented  as  lungnstones.  The  milder  cases  of  chronic  pha- 
ryngeal catarrh,  from  which  most  habitual  drinkers  suffer,  usually 
trouble  the  patients  only  in  the  morning,  when  the  mucous  membrane 
secretes  most  abundantiy  a  tough  mucus,  or  when  it  is  covered  with 
the  mucus  secreted  during  the  night.  The  patients  attempt  to  remove 
this  secretion  by  continued  hawking  and  spitting,  and  this  straining, 
which  not  unfrequentiy  causes  nausea  and  vomiting,  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  notorious  morning  vomiting  of  drunkards.  The  severe  forms 
of  duronio  pharyngeal  catarrh,  especially  of  the  follicular  or  granular 
varieties,  are  fiir  more  troublesome.  They  do  not  render  swallowing 
actoally  difficult,  butihe  patients  complain  of  an  irritation,  a  disagree- 
able sensation  of  prickling,  also  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  which  leads 
them  unwillingly  to  make  the  motion  of  swallowing,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, to  hawk  and  hack  for  a  long  while.  It  is  thought,  too,  that 
tills  repeated  hawking  is  a  bad  habit.  The  voice  often  becomes  husky 
•Iflo,  as  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  usually  participates  in  the 
affection.  When  the  follicular  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  catarrh  is 
exacerbated,  the  hacking  increases  to  a  troublesome  spasmodic  cough, 
and  the  husky  v<nce  becomes  actually  hoarse.  K  the  affection  extends 
to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  nose  becomes  stopped  at  night ; 
hence  the  patients  deep  with  the  mouth  open,  and  by  morning  the 
pharynx  and  back  of  the  tongue  have  become  so  dry  that  moving  them 
causes  cradca  in  the  dry  coating,  or  even  in  the  membrane  itself  and 
then  there  are  slight  hsmorrhages.  Many  patients  are  greatiy  worried 
by  this  spitting  of  blood,  whose  ori^  can  hardly  be  discovered,  unless 
we  see  the  patient  just  after  he  has  awakened;  and  thus  follicular 
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catarrh  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  whidi  is  a  very  obstinate,  although 
not  dangerous  disease,  has  a  very  depressing  effect  on  most  patients. 

TBEATBCEirr. — ^When  of  moderate  intensity,  acute  catarrhal  angina 
does  not  require  any  particular  treatment.  Often  the  patients  do  not 
apply  to  a  physician,  but  go  to  some  old  woman,  who  knows  how  to 
raise  the  '^  fedlen  palate "  by  certain  hairs  at  the  top  of  the  head. 
These  foolish  ideas  have  a  serious  as  well  as  a  ridiculous  side.  The 
apparent  success  of  this  and  similar  senseless  procedures  must  teach 
us  to  abstain  finom  energetic  treatment  in  affections  where  they  have  a 
great  reputation.  This  teaching  is  much  opposed  in  the  treatment  of 
catarrhal  angina.  We  might  say  that  more  than  half  the  physidaiis 
superfluously  give  an  emetic,  partly  with  the  idea  that  it  will  act  as  a 
revulsive,  partly  to  combat  the  gastric  disorder,  which  is  diagnosticated 
from  the  symptoms  of  oral  catarrh,  on  which  the  angina  is  thought  to 
depend.  As  the  tongue  is  cleaner  the  day  after  the  emetic,  and  the 
angina  has  improved,  as  it  would  have  done  at  any  rate,  the  remedy 
receives  the  credit  of  it. 

In  catarrhal  angina,  the  use  of  an  emetic  is  only  admissible  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  when  there  are  substances  in  the  stomadi 
that  have  excited,  or  are  keeping  up,  a  gastric^catairh.  In  severe  cases 
it  is  well  to  let  the  patient  apply  moist  compresses,  well  wrung  oat, 
and  carefidly  covered  with  a  dry  doth,  to  the  tiiroat,  every  few  minutes. 
In  persons  who  are  afraid  of  the  cold  compresses,  or  where,  for  any 
reason,  we  do  not  wish  to  use  these,  we  may  employ  warm  poultioea. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  have  the  mouth  fr^uently  washed  with 
cold  water,  or  with  a  solution  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  acetate  of 
lead,  eta  Occasionally,  by  covering  the  inflamed  spots  with  powdered 
alum,  or  pamting  them  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  3  j  to  fj, 
we  may  abort  the  disease. 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  fauces  is  best  treated  by  the  above-named 
astringent  mouth-washes,  and  particularly  by  painting  the  inflamed 
spots  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Chronic  pharj/ngeai  catarrh  must  be  yety  carefrill j  and  cufnm» 
ously  treated;  in  many  cases  it  defies  medical  skilL  In  the  UennG^ 
rhoeal  form  even,  whidi  offers  the  best  prognosis,  treatment  often  &il8» 
because  the  patients  cannot  decide  to  give  up  the  use  of  liquor,  or  to 
smoke  less.  The  best  treatment  in  these  cases  is  the  local  application 
of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  or  tannin,  and  these  seem  to  be 
more  efficacious  when  given  in  a  nebulized  form  than  when  applied 
with  a  brush.  In  the  forms  where  there  is  little  secretion,  and  pa^ 
ticularly  in  the  follicular  and  granular  pharyngeal  catarrh,  it  occasioo- 
ally  appears  as  if  the  application  of  the  above  solutions  caused  a 
'^toning  up''  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane,  and  an  improvement 
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of  the  disease,  but  in  the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  this  improvement  has 
only  been  apparent,  or,  at  least,  only  temporary.  Solutions  of  corro- 
aive  sublimate  or  sulphuret  of  lime  have  not  proved  more  beneficial. 
Recently,  as  recommended  by  Xet^m,  I  have,  in  some  cases,  tried  a 
Ijug6^8  solution  (Q  iodin.  gn  vj;  potass,  iodid.  gr.  zij;  aquse  |yj), 
fi>r  painting  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and,  although  I  have 
not  used  it  in  a  great  many  cases,  it  seems  preferable  to  other  remedies 
in  dry  catarrh  of  the  pharynx,  with  or  without  granulations.  In  this 
form  of  chronic  pharyngeal  catairh  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  waters 
have  the  best  reputation,  particularly  those  of  Ems  and  the  sulphur 
springs,  especially  those  of  Weilbach,  and  some  Pyrenean  springs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CROUPOUS  INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  PHABYNOEAL   MUCOUS    MEMBRANB 

— ^FHABYNGEAL  CBOUP. 

EhiOLOGT. — ^In  the  croupous  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  croup  membrane  often  adheres  so  firmly  to  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  that,  on  detaching  it,  a  bloody,  superficial 
loss  of  substance  remains.  Then  the  affection  shows  a  change  firom 
croupous  to  diphtheritio  inflammation. 

1.  Phaiyngeal  croup  occurs  as  an  independent  disease,  from  the 
same  causes  as  pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  it  were 
occasionally  only  a  more  intense  form  of  catarrh.  2.  The  croupous 
deposits  on  the  tonsils,  so  often  seen  in  parenchymatous  angina,  aro 
explained  by  the  intense  participation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  subjacent  tissues.  3.  Phaiyngeal  croup,  which 
appears  as  a  symptom  of  a  sporadic,  or,  more  frequently,  epidemic 
croupous  inflammation,  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate, 
phaiynz,  larynx,  and  trachea,  is  very  important.  In  this  form  the  croup 
sometimes  seems  to  spread  from  the  Luynx  to  the  phaiynx  (croup  as- 
cendant), sometimes  the  reverse  (croup  descendant).  4.  Lastly,  pha- 
ryngeal croup  occurs  with  croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  of 
other  mucous  membranes  in  the  later  stages  of  typhus,  in  septicsemia, 
and  similar  diseases,  a  form  which  we  shall  not  consider  fmrther  at 
present. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^We  see  white  or  grayish-white  mem* 
branous  masses  on  the  reddened  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate, 
tonsils,  and  phaxynx.  They  usually  form  small,  irregular,  roundish 
islands;  more  rarely  extensive  membranes.  Under  these  there  is  no 
•oss  of  substance. 

Stmptoms  and  Course. — ^Idiopathic,  imcomplicated  croupous  an> 
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gina  causes  the  same  annoyances  as  severe  catanlial  angina;  we  only 
discover  the  form  of  the  inflammation  by  inspecting  the  pharynx.  Chi 
careless  examination,  the  gray  patches  may  be  mistaken  for  ulcers, 
with  £iitty  bases. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  parendiymatous  angina  are  not  altered 
by  croup,  so  tha^  m  this  case  also,  the  croup  is  first  recognized  on  in* 
specting  the  pharynx. 

Croupous  angina,  which  usually  occurs  epidemically  with  croupous 
laryngitis,  is  easily  overlooked,  as  it  causes  proportionately  little  diffi- 
culty, which,  moreover,  will  probably  be  misunderstood,  as  it  affects 
children  almost  exclusively.  If  we  examine  the  &uces  of  children  sick 
with  croup,  we  often  find  them  covered  with  croup  membrane,  although 
khe  parents  may  not  have  noticed  that  the  children  had  any  difficulty 
m  swallowing.  We  have  before  said  how  important  for  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  it  is  to  examine  the  throat  of  every  child  affected  with 
hoarseness. 

Tbeat&csnt. — ^The  treatment  of  croup  occurring  idiopathically,  after 
catching  cold,  eta,  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  severe  forms  of  pharyn- 
geal catarrh. 

Pharyngeal  croup  accompanying  croupous  laryngitis  requires,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  prompt  removal  of  the  membrane,  and  energetic 
cauterization  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane,  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 


CHAPTER    III. 

DIPHTHBRinC  IKFLAMMATIOK  OF  THB   PHABTNQEAL  MUCOUS  KEAC- 

B&ANS. 

DiPHTHEBrno  inflammation,  in  which  a  fibrinous  exudation  is  de- 
posited in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  presses  on  its  ves- 
sels so  as  to  cause  it  to  slough,  attacks  the  pharynx  very  frequently. 
Diphtheritic  pharyngitis,  however,  does  not  occur  as  a  primary  and  in- 
dependent affection,  but  in  almost  all  cases  depends  on  infection  of 
the  blood  from  the  poison  of  scarlatina,  or  of  the  disease  we  call  epi- 
demic diphtheria  and  class  among  the  infectious  diseases.  (We  speak  of 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  of  the  different  mucous  mem- 
branes ;  but  when  we  speak  of  "  croup,"  or  "  diphtheria,'*  we  always 
mean  croupous  inflanmiation  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  or 
aiphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.)  We 
shall  hereafter  give  a  detailed  account  of  diphtheria,  when  speaking 
of  scarlatina  and  epidemic  diphtheria. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PHLEGMONOUS  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  PHAEYNX. 

thiOLOGT. — The  submuoons  tissue  of  the  pharynx  and  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  of  the  tonsils^  which  are  the  seat  of  simple  oedema  in  ca 
tarrhal  and  croupous  inflammation,  may  also  suffer  from  inflammatory 
disturbances  of  nutrition.  These  often  consist  in  infiltration  of  the 
tissue  with  fibrinous  exudation,  and  in  proliferation  of  the  oonneciiye 
tissue;  in  other  cases  pus  is  fonned,  the  tissues  melt  away,  and  ab- 
scesses result;  diffuse  mortification  and  phagedsena  of  the  affected 
parts  occur  in  some  rare  cases. 

The  same  causes,  according  to  their  intensity,  or  the  predisposition 
of  the  patient,  appear  capable  of  exciting  the  catarrhal  and  parenchym* 
atous  forms  of  pharyngeal  inflammation ;  hence  we  refer  to  the  etiol- 
ogy of  the  catarrhal  form.  Parenchymatous  pharyngitis  also  leaves 
great  tendency  to  relapse ;  the  more  frequently  it  has  affected  a  per- 
son, the  more  liable  he  is  to  hiLye  it  again.  Many  persons  have  it 
yearly,  or  even  oftener.  Once  haying  ended  in  suppuration,  it  seems 
disposed  to  take  the  same  course  on  subsequent  occasions,  so  that,  in 
such  eases,  in  new  attacks,  there  is  little  hope  of  causing  the  disease  to 
end  in  resolution. 

Anatohioal  Appearances. — ^Acute  parenchymatous  pharyngitis 
usually  attacks  the  tonsils ;  one  or  both  may  be  inflamed,  sometimes 
ihe  inflammation  passes  finom  one  to  the  other.  From  the  exudation, 
with  which  they  are  infiltrated,  the  tonsils  often  swell  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut;  their  surface  appears  nodulated,  dark  red,  covered  with  glu- 
tinous exudation  or  croupous  deposits..  As  the  inflammation  passes 
on  to  suppuration,  some  drcumsdibed  spot  usually  becomes  softer  and 
more  jnominent,  and  finally  the  pus  perforates  the  thinned  walls  of 
the  abscess.  More  rarely  the  acute  parenchymatous  inflammation  oc- 
curs in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  soft  pabite ;  a  hard  swelling  forms 
here,  and  fluctuation  gradually  occurs ;  finally,  in  this  case  also,  the 
pus  is  evacuated  into  the  mouth  or  pharynx. 

Chronic  parenchymatous  pharyngitis  also  almost  exclusively  affects 
the  tonsils ;  more  rarely  the  uvula,  or  the  soft  palate,  is  permanently 
ihidcened  by  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  connective 
tissue.  From  this  cause  ^e  tonsils  may  become  very  large  and  hard; 
their  sm&ce  is  often  uneven  and  nodulated,  and  has  depressions  where 
there  was  formerly  a  loss  of  substance  from  suppuration.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  is  but  slightly  reddened,  or  is  even  pale.  We  often 
find  the  above-described  cheesy  plugs  in  the  gaping  openings  on  the 
furfiLce  of  the  tonsils. 
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Symptoms  aitd  Coubse. — ^Acate  paicnchjmatous  pliaiyngitis  gen* 
erally  begins  with  a  high  fever,  whioh  maj  be  preoeded  by  a  seTeic 
chilL  The  general  oondition  of  the  patient  is  mudi  affected,  the  poiBe 
full  and  frequent,  the  temperature  104^,  or  over.  In  this  case  we  hive 
not,  as  in  pharyngeal  catarrh,  a  catarrhal,  but  we  have  an  u^bmmo* 
tory  fever,  such  as  accompanies  pneumonia  and  other  inflammatioDS  of 
important  organs.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  where  the  disease  is  not 
severe  and  runs  a  veiy  sluggish  course,  that  the  fever  is  moderate. 
With  the  commencement  of  llie  fever,  or,  perhaps,  not  till  next  dajt 
the  patients  complain  of  a  feeling  of  tension  and  soreness  in  the  throat, 
and  often  of  piercing  pain,  extending  toward  the<ear;  it  feels  to  tbem 
as  if  there  were  a  foreign  body  in  the  pharynx,  hence  they  make  coo* 
stant  attempts  to  swallow,  although  the  motion  increases  their  paio. 
Sometimes  all  the  painful  and  terrifying  symptoms  occur,  which  we 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  section  as  accompanying  the  fle* 
verer  forms  of  catarrhal  pharyngitis.  Not  only  does  swallowing  be* 
come  very  painful,  so  that,  when  the  patient  attempts  to  swallow  a 
little  saliva,  he  distorts  the  £ace ;  but,  from  the  imbibition  and  psxaly- 
sis  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  pharynx,  when  he  attempts  to 
swallow,  both  solids  and  fluids  come  bade  through  the  mouth  and  noae, 
or  else  we  have  the  painful  and  dangerous  condition  that  we  have  be- 
fore described  (p.  448)  as  caused  by  the  impossibility  of  getting  the 
morsel  out  of  the  pharynx.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  often  enonnoua- 
ly  increased;  if  the  patient  opens  the  mouth,  without  spitting,  the 
saliva  runs  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  is  thiddy 
coated,  the  odor  frx)m  the  mouth  very  unpleasant;  there  is  also  the 
characteristic  modification  of  the  voice;  its  resonance  is  changed,  the 
speech  has  the  peculiar  nasal  twang,  from  which  alone  we  may  often 
suspect  the  disease  as  soon  as  the  patient  speaks.  Other  cshancteiis- 
tics  of  parenchymatous  angina  are  the  difficulty  and  pain  caused  by 
opening  the  mouth ;  frequently  the  patient  cannot  separate  the  teeth 
more  than  a  few  lines ;  this  difficulty  is  apparently  caused  by  the  ex- 
cessive tension  of  the  bucco-pharyngeal  &8cia,  BcHipiration  is  affwted 
far  less  frequently  than  speech  and  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  Any 
considerable  want  of  breath,  added  to  the  symptoms  of  paienchyma* 
tous  angina,  is  always  a  serious  symptom,  and  must  aioose  the  suspicion 
that  there  is  oedema  glottidis.  On  examining  the  nxrath  and  phaiynx, 
which  is  done  vrith  difficulty,  we  often  find  the  ton^  so  swollen  as  to 
touch  each  other  or  to  squeeze  the  oedematous  uvula  between  them. 
If  only  one  tonsil  be  inflamed,  we  often  see  the  uvula  pressed  entirely 
to  the  opposite  side.  We  find  the  soft  palate  pressed  forward  into 
the  middle  of  the  mouth.  At  the  part  of  the  neck  corresponding  to 
the  tonsil,  that  is,  behind  and  below  the  angle  of  the  lower  {aw*  we 
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find  a  hard,  painful  swelling.  Even  more  frequently  than  in  catarrhal 
pharyngitis,  the  inflammation  extends,  with  severe  pain,  to  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  tympanum.  While  the  local  symptoms  thus  increase 
for  three  or  four  days,  the  iever  grows  higher,  and  symptoms  of  hyper- 
aomia  of  the  brain  occur;  the  patient  has  severe  headache,  is  sleepless, 
tormented  by  horrible  dreams,  or  even  becomes  delirious.  When  the 
inflammation  ends  in  resolution,  the  local  and  general  symptoms  usu« 
ally  subside  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  patient  generally  re* 
covers  in  eight  to  fourteen  days.  When  suppuration  occurs,  and  al> 
Bceoseo  fonn,  there  is  a  sudden  remission  after  the  symptoms  have 
readied  their  highest  point.  The  patients  often  perceive  the  opening 
of  the  abscess  only  by  the  sudden  relief  they  experience,  as  the  pus 
may  be  swallowed  or  overlooked ;  in  other  cases  the  opening  may  be 
instantly  recognized  by  the  fetid  odor  and  the  yellow  color  of  the  sub- 
stance thrown  out.  It  is  doubtful  how  the  pus,  whidi  has  been  com- 
pletely enclosed  and  protected  £rom  the  air,  acquires  this  very  disagree- 
able smelL  After  the  opening  of  the  abscess  convalescence  is  gener- 
ally rapid. 

Aoute  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate  gives  sub- 
jective symptoms  similar  to  those  of  acute  tonsillitis,  and  we  can  only 
decide  on  the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  by  the  objective  appeal^ 
aoces. 

Chronic  parenchymatous  angina  either  results  firom  protracted  at- 
tacks of  the  acute  form,  or  comes  on  gradually  and  independently.  It 
generally  causes  very  little  trouble ;  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  ike  in- 
creased mucus  is  due  to  the  accompanying  catarrh;  but  the  slightest 
irritation  causes  the  chronic  to  relapse  into  the  acute  form  again.  The 
BpeeA  is  often  changed  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils;  in  other 
cases  pressure  on  the  Eustachian  tubes  causes  permanent  deafioesa 
Hie  enlarged  and  elongated  uvula  may  irritate  the  entrance  to  the 
glottis,  and  so  excite  habitual  spasmodic  cough. 

TBKATMTnrr.— General  and  local  blood-letting  are  reconunended 
in  acute  parenchymatous  angina.  The  former,  which  B<miUaud  em- 
ployed as  ''saigntes  coup  sur  coup,"  is  never  required  by  the  disease 
itself  and  but  rarely  by  its  complications.  Leeches,  applied  to  the 
neck,  give  little  ease,  and  even  scarification  of  the  tonsils  has  not  done 
as  mudi  good  as  was  expected  of  it. 

If  called  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  disease,  we  may  employ  the 
treatment  advised  by  Velpeau;  that  is,  apply  powdered  alum  to  the 
inflamed  part  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  advise  the  patient  to  rinse 
his  mouth  frequently  with  a  solution  of  alum  (  3  iij^  |  ss  to  §  vj  of 
bailey<water).  Instead  of  alum,  solid  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  recom- 
mended to  out  short  the  disease. 
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If  called  in  later,  or  if  the  Velpeau  treatment  has  been  unsuoceas* 
fill,  the  energetic  use  of  cold  is  a  rational  treatment,  "vrhose  benefit  13 
proved  by  experience.  We  let  the  patient  take  ice  and  cold  water  In 
the  moutii,  and  cover  the  throat  with  cold  compresses,  which  must  be 
frequently  renewed 

If  fluctuation  occurs,  we  should  apply  wann  poultices  to  the  tbmt^ 
wash  out  the  mouth  frequently  with  camomile-tea,  and  open  the 
abscess  early  with  the  finger  nail,  or  with  a  bistoury,  covered  to  netr 
the  point  with  adhemve  plaster. 

Emetics  are  not  indicated  by  the  disease,  and  should  only  be  used 
where  the  abscess  cannot  be  opened'  any  other  way.  Laxatives  are 
more  advisable,  especially  where  there  are  marked  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral hyperaemia. 

Purgatives,  mustard-plasters,  foot-baths,  as  weU  as  some  remedies 
called  specifics  (tincture  of  pimpinella,  borax,  guaiac),  have  no  effect  on 
the  disease. 

In  chronic  parenchymatous  angina,  internal  remedies  are  of  no 
avail.  As  long  as  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  depends  on  their  infiltn* 
tion,  we  may  paint  solutions  of  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  dilute  tmo- 
ture  of  iodine  on  them,  and  applyoold  compresses  to  the  throat.  Aoj 
remaining  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  can  only  be  removed  by  oper 
ation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STPHILmC  ATFECnOire  OF  THE  PHABTinC. 

EitOLOOY. — ^The  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  the  phazyx^^eal  tinae, 
caused  by  syphilis,  occasionally  consist  only  in  hypexiemia,  swelling, 
succulence,  and  perverted  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  that  is, 
in  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  catarrh.  In  other  cases,  as  a  result 
of  infection  with  syphilitic  poison,  we  find  the  mucous  papules,  de- 
scribed when  speaking  of  syphiHtio  affections  of  the  mouth,  whidi 
afterward  become  superficial  ulcers  or  condylomata.  Lastly  we  hsTC, 
in  the  fiiuces  and  pharynx,  gmnmy  tumors,  nodular  tumors,  and,  by 
the  breaking  down  of  these,  deep  and  often  extensive  loss  of  sulh 
stance. 

As  syphilitic  catarrh  of  the  phaiynx  and  syphilitic  mucous  papules 
come  soon  after  the  infection,  they  are  classed  among  the  secoodaiT 
symptoms,  while  the  g^ummy  tumors,  whidi  do  not  aj^iear  tiU  late^  are 
classed  among  the  tertiary  symptoms. 

ANATOHicAii  AFPSA&A2ff€BS. — Syphilitic  catarrh  of  the  phaiynx 
particularly  affects  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils.    The  generally  sharp 
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boimdaiy  of  the  ledness,  at  the  line  where  the  soft  palate  becomes  the 
haidyis  as  little  characteristio  of  this  disease  as  is  a  bluish-red  (copper) 
oolor  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  we  find  both  of  these  appearances  in 
non-syphilitic  cases  of  catarrhal  angina. 

Syphilitic  mucous  papules  also  come  chiefly  on  the  arches  of  the 
palate  and  the  tonsils,  which  are  sometimes  extensively  oorered  with 
them.  In  such  cases,  if  the  epithelial  covering  be  milky,  on  superficial 
observation  it  looks  as  if  the  mucous  membrane  were  covered  with  a 
croop  membrane,  and,  if  the  white  coating  be  present  only  in  the  space 
between  the  half  arches  of  the  paUte,  it  seems  as  if  ^ere  were  an 
ulcer  covered  with  a  h,Uj  base.  *  The  ulcers  caused  by  the  breaking 
down  of  syphilitic  papules  present  losses  of  substance,  reddened  or 
covered  with  gray  detritus,  and  bleeding  eaaUy,  which  gradually 
spread,  by  the  breaking  down  of  more  recent  papules  that  come 
around  the  edges,  but  show  no  tendency  to  become  deeper.  Ck)ndylo< 
mata  fonn,  small  pedunculated  excrescences,  particularly  on  the  uvula. 

Gummy  tumors  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  pharynx.  If  they  develop 
on  the  tonsils,  these  at  first  appear  deddedly  swollen,  with  smooth  red 
surfiuses.  The  breaking  down  of  the  nodules  causes  deep  ulcers,  of  the 
size  of  a  pea  or  a  bean,  with  fiitty  floors.  Not  unfirequently  gummy 
tumors  form  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  velum,  and  then  sometimes 
oauae  perforation  before  they  are  recognized.  Crummy  nodules,  and 
the  ulcers  caused  by  their  breaking  down,  occur  most  firequently  on 
the  uvula  and  the  parts  of  the  soft  palate  bordering  it.  At  first  the 
uvula  locks  as  if  gnawed,  later  it  only  hangs  by  a  small  pedicle,  finally 
it  and  a  large  part  of  the  soft  palate  may  be  destroyed.  Under  prop- 
er treatment,  gummy  tumors  may  be  resolved.  In  such  cases  there 
is  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  at  the  former  seat  of  the  nodule ; 
this  subsequently  shrinkfi,  and  there  is  a  cicatricial  contraction.  I£  ex- 
tensive ulcers  heal,  there  remain  radiated,  firm,  white  cicatrices— occa- 
sionally also  adhesbns  of  the  soft  palate  to  neighboring  parts,  con- 
strictions and  distortions  of  the  pharynx,  or  closure  of  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

Stmftojis  Aim  Coobse. — Syphilitic  catarrh  of  the  pharynx  can- 
not at  first  be  distinguished  from  other  pharyngeal  catarrhs;  diagnosis 
is  only  possible  later  in  the  disease.  If  a  patient  has  had  difficulty  of 
swallowing  for  weeks,  if  this  difficulty  has  come  on  gradually,  not  sud- 
denly, and  if  it  obstinately  resists  all  treatment,  we  may  strongly 
suspect  that  the  existing  catarrh  is  of  syphilitic  nature.  If  these 
difficulties  are  found  in  a  person  who  had  a  chancre  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously, and  if  they  improve  rapidly  under  the  use  of  mercurials,  the 
iiagnnnis  may  be  considered  as  certain. 

Syphilitio  mucous  papules  often  develop  without  pam  or  other 
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Inoonvenience.  SometimeB  we  find  them  aoddentail j,  when  examining 
the  throat  of  a  patient  who  has  other  Bjmptoma  of  sjrphilia.  If  tfaejr 
hare  dianged  to  ulcers,  they  cause  pain  in  swallowing.  The  objectiTe 
symptoms  are  given  above. 

Gummy  tumors  do  not  cause  pain  or  difficuliy  of  swallowing  till 
they  have  softened  and  ulcerated.  When  patients  that  we  suspect  of 
syphilis  complain  of  difficulty  in  swallowing,  we  should  never  neglect 
to  examine  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  velum  with  the  finger  or  the 
rhinoscope,  when  inspecting  the  throat.  Occasionally  our  attentkn  is 
called  to  idoerated  nodules  at  the  above  locaHtyi  by  a  drcomsoribed 
dark-red  spot  on  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  velum.  The  acta  of  swal- 
lowing and  speaking  are  impaired,  as  before  described,  by  perfotatkm 
of  the  velum;  this  impairment  is  the  greater  the  farther  forward  tiw 
perforation  has  occurred.  In  eating  and  drinking,  solids  and  fluids 
return  into  the  nose ;  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  speaks,  we  hear  tiie 
nasal  twang  to  his  voice.  For  the  objective  symptoms,  we  may  nkt 
to  the  last  paragraph. 

TREAiXKisrr. — Syphilitic  affections  of  the  throat  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules  to  be  hereafter  laid  down  when  speaking  of 
syphilis.  In  recent  cases,  the  £ELVorable  action  of  mercurials  is  veiy 
striking.  When  there  is  danger  in  delay,  I  often  employ  WHnAold^s 
treatment  (which  is  of  late  very  unpopular),  with  the  modification  tiiit, 
for  several  evenings  in  succession,  I  give  ten  to  twenly  grains  of  calo' 
mel,  until  the  ulceration  is  arrested,  which  is  usually  by  the  tiiird  or 
fourth  day. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

BETBOPHASYiraEAL  ABSCBSS. 

Etiology. — Inflammations  terminating  in  suppuration  are  oc- 
casionally seen,  especially  among  children,  in  the  connective  tiasoe 
between  the  spinal  column  and  the  pharynx.  This  a£Fection  is  usuaDj 
caused  by  caries  of  the  spine,  or  a  ^  scrofulous  ^  inflammatioa  and 
suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx;  at 
other  times  it  develops  with  secondary  inflammation  of  other  organsi 
late  in  typhus,  measles,  the  septicaemiae,  and  other  infectious  diseases; 
lastly,  it  appears  to  occur  occasionally  as  an  idiopathic  inflammatbn. 

Anatomical  Appeasances. — ^The  posterior  wall  of  the  phaiynx 
is  often  pressed  forward  by  the  collection  of  pus,  and  the  phaiynx  ocm- 
tracted  or  entirely  closed ;  the  pus  may  subsequently  perforate  the 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  or  even  sink  into  the  breast,  and  there  perforate 
.he  oesophagus,  trachea,  or  pleura. 

STVPTOkB  AND  CoTTBSB. — ^Wheu  diseasc  of  the  cervical  vrvtebno 
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aooompanies  retropharyngeal  absoess,  the  affection  is  preceded  for  a 
time  by  peculiar  atiffiiess  of  the  neck  and  other  symptoms  of  the  verte- 
bral disease ;  in  this  case  we  cannot  easfly  make  a  mistake,  for,  as  soon 
as  there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing,  the  inside  of  the  throat  wiU  be 
carefully  examined.  It  is  otherwise,  especially  in  small  children,  when 
the  affection  begins  without  these  preliminary  symptoms.  The  rest- 
lessness of  the  child,  its  refusal  to  take  the  breast,  its  anxiety  when 
OHnpelled  to  drink,  and  the  attacks  of  coughing  and  choking  which 
interrupt  the  drinking,  are  occasionally  referred  to  some  primary  affeo- 
tion  of  the  larynx,  as  croup,  laryngismus,  eta  This  is  particularly 
liable  to  be  the  case  when,  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  con- 
tinued dyspnoea,  the  child  is  hoarse  or  voiceless,  and  the  cough  has 
a  croupy  sound.  With  the  above  symptoms  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able not  to  examine  the  pharynx  carefully ;  this  examination  quickly 
certifies  the  diagnosis:  the  finger  usually  encounters,  dose  behind  the 
soft  palate,  a  tense,  elastic  tumor,  which  usually  fluctuates  distinctly 
and  cannot  be  readily  mistaken.  Sometimes  the  abscess  breaks  spon- 
taneously into  the  pharynx,  its  contents  being  swallowed  or  vomited 
upf  and  there  is  immediate  relief  of  the  symptoms.  More  frequently, 
if  aid  be  not  given  at  the  proper  time,  the  patient  dies.  There  may 
be  complete  closure  of  the  glottis  by  the  swelling  or  the  occurrence  of 
oedema  glottidis,  or  the  opening  of  the  abscess  during  sleep,  and  the 
entrance  of  its  contents  into  the  larynx,  may  choke  the  patient.  In 
other  cases  the  abscess  sinks  into  the  breast  and  causes  pleuritis,  pneu- 
monia, pericarditis,  eta 

Tbsatuszit. — ^The  abscess  is  to  be  opened  as  early  as  possible. 
My  old  preceptor,  Jester  KrvckerJberg^  of  Halle,  said,  in  his  hu- 
morous way,  which  always  had  a  substratum  of  earnest,  that  every 
physician  diould  allow  one  of  his  finger-nails  to  grow  long,  and  sharpen 
it  like  a  lancet,  so  that  it  would  be  alwa3rs  ready  to  open  immediately 
any  retropharyngeal  abscess  that  he  might  run  against  Probably 
none  of  his  pupils  ever  followed  this  advice  of  ^old  Peter,^  but  doubt> 
less  some  of  them  have  to  thank  him  for  the  sympt<»ns  of  retropharyn- 
geal abscess  always  remaining  firesh  in  their  minds,  and  that  no  cases 
of  it  have  escaped  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AKOINA      LUDOVICI. 

Thx  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  intermuscular  and  subcutaneous 
ooonective  tissue  of  the  submaxillary  region  are  occasionally  the  seat 
of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation,  which  may  readily  lead  to  diffuse 
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Gesophagus  is  rarely  found  on  post-mortem  examination;  when  it  is 
seen,  the  mucous  membrane  appears  veiy  red,  swollen,  readily  torn, 
and  is  covered  with  a  mucous  secretion.  In  chronic  cataiih,  the  mo* 
oous  membrane,  particularly  that  of  the  lower  third  of  the  cesophagus, 
appears  thickened,  dirty  brown,  or  slate-gray,  and  is  covered  with 
tough  mucus.  Chronic  catarrh  may  cause  dUcOcUion  of  the  oesophagus 
by  relaxation  of  its  musdes,  or  stricture^  by  partial  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscles  and  submucous  tissue  (see  Chapter  IIL)* 

In  croupoiu  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  we  find  the  mucous 
membrane  dark  red,  and  covered  with  thick  layers  of  exudation,  in 
spots,  or  spread  out  widely. 

In  piutuiar  inflammation  slight  elevations  form,  fill  with  pus,  buret, 
and  leave  a  superficial  loss  of  substance ;  when  caused  by  tartar  emetic, 
the  disease  is  limited  to  the  lower  third  of  the  oesophagus. 

Ulcers  of  the  oesophagus  are  mostly  superficial  excoriations,  but 
they  may  also  destroy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  attack  the  muscles  and  surrounding  connective  tissue.  Wh^i 
chronic,  inflammation  of  the  submucous  tissue  may  lead  to  thidcening 
of  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  and  stricture ;  when  acute,  it  may  tei^ 
minate  in  abscess. 

In  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  from  corrosive  substances,  the 
parts  affected  are  changed  to  a  discolored,  brown,  or  black  slough  in 
whose  vionity  injection  and  extensive  serous  exudation  are  quiokly  de- 
veloped. The  sloughs  become  detached,  the  loss  of  substance  may  be 
filled  up;  if  the  destruotum  was  extensive,  stricture  of  the  oesophagus 
alwajTS  remains  as  a  result  of  the  contraction  of  the  cicatxidal  tissue. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^In  swallowing  a  hot  mouthful,  we  may 
notice  how  little  sensibility  the  oesophagus  has,  particularly  at  the 
lower  portion.  Hence  we  only  have  pain  in  very  severe  inflammations 
of  the  oesophagus,  when  caused  by  bums,  injuries  firom  pointed  or 
angular  bodies,  but  particularly  after  corrosion  from  caustic  substances. 
This  pain  is  felt  deep  in  the  breast,  and  at  the  back,  between  the 
shoulder-blades.  In  these  cases  we  also  find  difficulty  of  swallowing; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  muscles  of  the  oesophagus  are  inflamed  or  infiltrated 
with  serum,  they  cannot  pass  the  morsel  downward.  This  condition, 
which  was  formerly  described  as  dysphagia  inflammatoiia,  is  always 
accompanied  by  oppression  and  great  anxiety.  The  higher  up  the 
morsel  is  arrested,  the  more  distinctly  the  patient  feels  it.  If  he  makes 
new  attempts  to  swallow,  the  contractioos  of  the  oesophagus  may 
drive  upward  its  contents,  which  cannot  pass  downward,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  regurgitation  of  the  partly-swallowed  substance,  bloody 
mucus,  and  masses  of  exudation  (see  Chapter  IL).  These  symptoms 
are  always  accompanied  by  excessive  thirst,  and,  where  the  inflamma- 
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tion  ifl  extensive,  there  may  also  be  fever.  When  l^e  disease  runs  a 
favorable  course,  the  symptoms  disappear  gradually ;  after  the  perfora- 
tion of  a  submucous  abscess,  they  may  pass  away  suddenly ;  in  other 
cases  stricture  remains ;  occasionally,  even  death  is  caused  by  perfora- 
tion or  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  (see  Chapter  V.). 

During  life,  the  slighter  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  catarrh  do  not 
have  any  recognizable  symptoms.  The  same  is  true  of  pustular  in- 
flammation. The  croupous  form  also  is  usually  overloc^ed,  unless 
pseudomembranes  are  vomited  up;  if  it  accompanies  croup  of  the 
lazynx  and  fauces,  the  dyspnoea  and  other  symptoms  of  these  affec- 
tions throw  into  the  background  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  swallowing ; 
when  it  comes  as  a  secondary  croup  in  ^typhus  and  similar  diseases, 
the  patients  usuaUy  lie  in  a  perfectly  apathetic  state,  so  that  they 
utter  no  complaints. 

Chronic  ulcers  occamonally  cause  pain  at  some  circumscribed  spot, 
and  permanently  interfere  with  swallowing ;  they  can  only  be  distin- 
guished from  strictures  by  introducing  an  oesophageal  bougie,  which, 
in  case  of  ulcers,  finds  no  obstruction,  and  often  brings  up  mucous, 
bloody  masses.  As  the  ulcers  dcatrize,  the  symptoms  of  stricture 
may  occur. 

Tbsatmeiit. — ^The  question  of  treatment  can  only  arise  in  the 
more  severe  forms  of  oesophagitis,  as  the  slighter  cases  are  not  recog- 
nized. Foreign  bodies  ezcitmg  the  inflammation  are  to  be  removed 
according  to  the  laws  of  surgery.  In  corrosion  by  mineral  adds  and 
caustic  alkalies,  antidotes  can  only  be  used  in  very  recent  cases.  For 
the  resty  in  acute  catarrh,  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  giving  the  patient 
ioe-water  to  swallow,  or  let  him  take  pieces  of  ice  in  the  mouth.  (Gen- 
eral and  local  bleeding  are  only  injurious  ;  the  employment  of  medi- 
cines is  difficult,  and  promises  little  benefit.  If  the  patient  can  swal- 
low, he  shotdd  take  only  fluids.  If  swallowing  be  totally  impossible, 
the  patient  may  be  nourished  through  the  stomach-tube,  or  by  ene- 
mata.  In  duronio  ulcers  of  the  oesophagus,  the  numerous  remedies 
recommended  remain  without  effect,  and  careful  nourishment  of  the 
patient  is  the  diief  object  of  treatment. 


CHAPTER  II. 

STBICTUBES   OP  THE  CESOPHAGUS. 

I>noLOOT. — Contmotions  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  due — 1,  to  com- 

;  2,  to  the  protrusion  of  new  growths  into  its  canal ;  3,  to 

structural  dianges  of  its  walls.    The  latter  form  are  strictures  in  the 

exact  sense  of  the  word ;  they  result  from  the  inflammations  described 

in  the  last  chapter. 
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ANATOMiCAii  Appbabances. — Compression  of  the  oesophagus  msj 
arise  in  various  'wajs.  Among  the  most  firequent  causes  we  may  men* 
tion :  swelling  of  tiie  thyroid  bodies  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck  or  mediastinum ;  dislocation  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  exostoses  of  the 
vertebrae ;  abscesses  or  tumors  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus; 
carcinoma  of  the  lungs  or  pleura ;  aneurism.  Not  unfrequently  tlie 
diverticuli,  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  compress  the  sectiooof 
the  oesophagus  immediately  below  them.  In  some  cases  where,  during 
life,  there  were  signs  of  compression  of  the  oesophagus,  on  post-inoriem 
examination,  the  right  subclavian  artery  has  been  found  morbidly  di* 
lated,  arising  fix)m  behind  the  left  subclavian,  and  running  to  the  right 
between  the  oesophagus  and*  trachea,  or  oesophagus  and  vertchRe, 
The  difficulty  of  swallowing  thus  caused  has  been  named  dysphagia 
lusoria. 

In  Chapter  IV.  we  shall  speak  of  the  new  formations  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  oesophagus,  which  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  its  con- 
traction. 

Strictures  of  the  oesophagus,  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  woid,  de 
pend — 1,  on  cicatricial  contractions  of  the  membrane  which  have  oe* 
curred  after  considerable  losses  of  substance ;  they  remain  most  fre- 
quently after  corrosion  or  extensive  ulceration ;  2,  on  hypertro[diy  of 
the  muscular  and  intennuscular  connective  tissue,  induced  by  chrooio 
catarrh  of  the  oesophagus.  On  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  wall 
of  the  oesophagus,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  frequently  much  thickened, 
there  is  often  a  peculiar  fiBin-like  appearance,  as  the  hypertrophied  rnis- 
cular  filaments  are  grayish  red,  while  the  hypertrophied  oonnectiw 
tissue  between  them  presents  white  fibrous  bands,  and  the  muoom 
membrane  is  thickened  and  irregular.  Lastly,  strictures  may  be  doe 
to  hypertrophy  and  subsequent  cicatricial  shrinkage  of  the  submuoous 
tissue. 

Sometimes  the  contraction  is  almost  unnotioeable,  at  others  so  de- 
cided that  the  oesophagus  is  completely  dosed.  The  moot  frequent 
seat  of  stricture  is*  the  lower  third,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part* 
Above  the  stricture,  the  walls  are  almost  always  hypertrophied,  and 
the  canal  dilated ;  below  it,  the  walls  are  often  thinned,  and  the  canal 
collapsed. 

Symptoms  Ain>  Coubse. — As  strictures  of  the  oesophagos  from 
any  cause  develop  gradually,  the  disease  is  at  first  ^jparently  without 
danger,  and  does  not  cause  much  inconvenience.  For  a  long  time  the 
sole  symptom  is  a  slight  impediment  in  swallowing  large  mofseb, 
which  is  overcome  when  the  patient  drinks  or  makes  new  effcHts  to 
swallow.  Although  the  patients  become  more  careful,  and  chew  all 
their  food  very  fine,  they  gradually  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
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swallow.  Even  'when  the  Btricture  is  near  the  cardiao  orifice  of  the 
Btomach,  they  almost  always  indicate  the  region  beneath  the  manu- 
briom  stem!  as  the  place  where  the  food  sticks ;  finally,  they  cannot 
even  swallow  Uquids. 

The  greater  the  obstacle,  the  less  the  patient  succeeds  in  overcom- 
ing it  by  drinking,  or  by  renewed  attempts  to  swallow ;  and  the  more 
frequently  the  food  regurgitates.  An  antiperistaltic  movement,  in 
which  the  contraction  of  a  lower  segment  of  the  oesophagus  is  followed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  segment  just  above  it,  has  not  been  physiologi- 
cally observed,  it  is  true ;  on  the  contrary,  the  contractions  which  are 
voluntarily  begun  in  the  phaiynx  always  go  from  above  downward ; 
but  these  &cts  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  morsel  of  food,  which 
cannot  pass  downward,  being  pressed  upward  by  contractions  which 
have  proceeded  peristaltically  fix>m  above  down  to  the  point  of  stric- 
ture, or  of  a  regurgitation  in  the  same  way,  into  the  mouth,  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  oesophagus,  which  has  been  filled  up  to  a  certain  point* 
Occasionally  there  is  no  abdominal  pressure  in  this  form  of  vomiting ; 
in  other  cases  there  is  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  ab* 
domen  without  any  influence  on  the  evacuation  of  the  oesophagus. 
When  the  contraction  has  increased  still  further,  after  every  attempt 
to  eat  or  drink ;  often  after  a  few  mouthfuls,  occasionally  not  tUl  a 
good  deal  has  been  swallowed  (Chapter  HL),  there  is  a  feeling  of 
pressure  deep  in  the  breast,  accompanied  with  great  unpleasantness 
and  anxiety,  which  increases  until,  with  intentional  or  instinctive  at- 
tempta  to  swallow,  the  food  is  slowly  evacuated  fix)m  the  mouth,  little 
changed,  but  largely  mixed  with  mucus.  The  introduction  of  a  bougie 
affords  the  best  diagnostic  sign,  as  it  shows  not  only  the  existence  of 
the  stricture,  but  also  its  grade,  locality,  and  even  its  form. 

Besides  the  appearances  described,  and  the  other  symptoms  that  a 
carcinoma  or  other  tumor  causes,  the  impaired  nutrition  induces  grad- 
ual emaciation,  and  the  belly  sinks  in ;  there  may  be  no  passage  from  the 
bowels  for  weeks,  the  patient  starves,  and,  as  JBoerfuzave  aptly  says, 
"tandem  post  Tantali  pcenas  diu  toleratas  lento  marasmo  conta- 
bescunt^ 

Trxatmestf. — ^The  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  belongs 
to  surgeiy.  By  skill,  patience,  and  persistence,  surprising  results  are 
sometimes  attained.  In  the  surgical  dinio  at  Grie&wald  there  was  a 
patient  who,  without  perceptible  cause,  had  a  strictmre  of  the  oesopha- 
gus; at  first  only  a  common  elastic  catheter  could  be  ])assed  through 
ity  but  after  four  weeks  it  was  so  dilated  that  not  only  could  the 
largest  oesophageal  sounds  be  passed,  but  ordinary  morsels  of  food 
tould  be  swallowed  with  ease. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

DmLTATION  OF  THE  (BSOPHAOUS. 

Etiology. — ^The  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  is  sometimes  Mal^  at- 
fecting  the  entire  organ,  sometimes^porfio^  limited  to  a  short  section.  In 
partial  dilatation  sometimes  only  one  wall  is  affected,  then  enlaigements 
form  which  often  develop  to  large  sacs,  communicating  with  the  oeaopih 
agus;  they  are  called  diverticuli;  their  walls  are  sometimes  formed 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  protrudes  hernia-like  between  the  noBr 
cular  filaments,  and  of  the  external  connective  tissue  layer. 

Besides  the  diverticuli,  dilatations  of  the  asophagus  are  most  fre- 
quently found: — 1.  Above  a  constricted  porticn;  in  stricture  of  the 
cardiac  orifice  there  is  total,  when  the  stricture  is  higher  up  there  u 
partial  dilatation.  2.  In  other  cases  the  total  dilatation  appears  to  de- 
pend on  a  chronic  catarrh  and  on  the  muscular  paralysis  induced  bj  it 
3.  In  many  cases  the  causes  are  unknown.  Itokitamky^B  hypothesis, 
that  concussions  of  the  body,  and  OppoUet^e^  that  the  treatment  of 
gout  with  large  quantities  of  warm  water,  may  cause  enonnous  dihta- 
tion  of  the  whole  OBSophagus,  appear  to  me  very  problematicaL 

The  diverticuli  are  formed — 1.  By  foreign  bodies  which  have  stodc 
in  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  and  are  constantly  driven  fiairther  in  bj 
the  food  which  passes  down.  2.  They  are  sometimes  formed  by  the 
shrinkage  of  bronchial  glands,  which  have  become  adherent  to  the  mo- 
cous  membrane,  while  they  were  swollen,  and  which  on  contracting 
draw  the  mucous  membrane  after  them.  3.  In  other  cases  we  can  dis^ 
cover  no  cause. 

Anatomical  Appsabancss. — ^In  total  dilatation  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, the  entire  canal  has  been  found  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  man's  ana; 
the  walls  are  usually  hypertrophied,  more  rarely  thinned* 

In  partial  dilatation,  the  portion  immediately  above  the  constriction 
is  usually  largest.  The  dilatation  gradually  decreases  as  we  go  uj^ 
ward,  so  that  an  elongated  sac  is  formed,  at  whose  fundus  there  is  a 
second,  narrow  exit. 

Diverticuli  usually  form  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  or  at 
the  point  where  the  pharynx  becomes  the  oesophagus ;  they  are  at 
first  roundish,  but  later  they  form  cylindrical  or  conical  appendages  to 
the  oesophagus,  lying  between  it  and  the  spine.  Such  diveiticali 
sometimes  only  commimicate  with  the  oesophagus  by  a  narrow  fissure; 
in  other  cases,  they  seem  to  be  prolongations  of  the  oesophagus  itself^ 
with  a  blind  end,  which  the  food  enters,  while  alongside  of  it  the 
lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  lies  empty,  constricted,  collapsed. 

Symftohs  Ain>   CouBSE. — ^Total  dictation  exists  without  the 
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presence  of  any  symptoms  by  which  the  affection  may  be  recognized. 
The  partial  dilatation  that  forms  above  a  contracted  part  modifies 
the  symptomSi  so  that  the  food  remains  in  the  oesophagus  for  a  longer 
time  and  in  greater  quantities  before  regurgitating.  When  the  food 
is  finally  vomited,  it  is  soffcened,  mixed  with  mucuS|  sometimes  decom- 
posed, but  it  is  undigested  and  almost  always  of  alkaline  reaction. 
This  circumstance  may  be  useful  in  deciding  whether  the  food  comes 
teom  the  stomach  or  oesophagus. 

When  the  diverticuli  are  so  large  that  food  goes  into  them  instead 
of  into  the  stomadi,  they  excite  the  same  symptoms  as  stricture  with 
partial  dilatation.  The  food  that  has  been  swallowed  sometimes  re- 
gurgitates hours  afterward,  and  may  then  be  much  decomposed,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  very  bad  smell  £rom  the  mouth  of  the  patient. 
Occasionally  introducing  the  bougie  renders  the  diagnosis  certain,  since 
we  may  at  one  time  meet  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  passage, 
while  at  another  it  may  readily  pass  the  diverticulum,  and  enter  the 
stomach.  If  the  diverticulum  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  oosoph- 
agos,  a  soft  tumor  may  be  found  in  the  neck  behind  the  larynx, 
which  increases  in  size  after  eating  and  drinkixig,  and  diminishes  when 
the  food  and  drink  have  been  evacuated;  if  it  be  farther  down,  by 
pressure  on  the  trachea  and  great  vessels,  it  may  cause  dyspncea,  and 
disturbance  of  the  circulation.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  patient  may 
finally  die  of  starvation. 

Trkatitknt  is  of  no  use  in  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus.  If  we  can 
pass  a  stomach  tube  through  the  diverticulum  into  the  stomach,  we 
may  attempt  to  feed  the  patient  in  this  way  for  a  while,  with  a  vexy 
slight  hope  that,  if  the  food  no  longer  enter  the  diverticulum,  it  may 
decrease  in  size. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HORBII)  6B0WTHS  DT  THX  (BSOPHAOUS. 

BnoLOGY. — ^Fibroid  tumors  are  rarely,  and  tubercles  almost  never, 
seen  in  the  oesophagus;  but  carcinoniata  occur  quite  often.  They 
afe  usually  primary,  more  rarely  carcinomatous  growths  spread  from 
the  mediastinum  to  the  oesophagus. 

The  cause  of  cancerous  degeneration  of  the  oesophagi  is  just  as 
onknown  as  that  of  cancer  elsewhere.  It  has  been  claimed  that  brandy- 
drinkers  are  particularly  liable  to  the  disease. 

AvATOBQCAL  AppxASAKCBS. — The  fibroid  tumors  form  movable, 
bkdslKwhite  concretions  of  the  size  of  a  lentil  or  bean,  in  the  submu- 
0008  tissue,  or  they  appear  as  pedunculated  polypi,  often  lobulated  at 
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the  free  end,  which  usually  originate  from  the  criooid  cartilage  (JRcki* 
taneky), 

Qi  the  carcinomatous  growths,  scirrhus  and  medollaiy  cancer,  and 
very  rarely  epithelioma,  occur  in  the  oesophagus.  They  generally 
affect  the  upper  or  lower  third,  more  rarely  the  middle  third ;  the  whole 
circumference  is  usually  comprised  in  the  degeneration  fomung  a  can* 
cerous  stricture.  The  degeneration  always  begins  in  the  submuooiis 
tissue,  but  soon  attacks  the  mucous  membrane.  If  the  cancer  softens 
and  disintegrates,  uneven  ulcers  form,  surrounded  by  a  medullaij  in- 
filtrated wall,  and  covered  with  sanies,  and  bleeding  fungous  growths, 
or  black  ragged  masses.  From  the  external  connective  tissue  mem- 
brane of  the  oesophagus,  the  cancer  may  extend  to  the  neighboring 
structures,  and,  when  breaking  down,  cause  perforation  of  the  trachea, 
bronchi,  or  even  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries. 

Symptoms  and  Coitbse. — ^The  small  movable  fibroids  of  tbe 
oesophagus  cause  no  symptoms;  pedunculated  fibrous  polypi  cause 
the  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  and  may  induce  hfleIIK)^ 
rhage ;  the  oesophageal  sound  may  be  passed  around  them,  and,  when 
they  are  high  enough  up,  they  may  be  reached  with  the  finger. 

Cancer  of  the  oesophagus  is  not  easily  mistaken.  If^  in  a  person 
of  advanced  age,  particularly  in  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  strong  liquor,  difficulty  of  swallowing  gradually  occurs,  with- 
out any  other  known  cause,  and  increases  slowly  till  it  produces  tbe 
very  painful  symptoms  described  in  the  second  chapter,  we  may  veiy 
strongly  suspect  carcinoma,  for  we  know  that  this  is  by  fiur  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  and  that  all  other  fonns 
are  proportionately  very  rare.  The  presumption  that  the  disease  is 
cancerous  increases  in  probability  when  there  are  lancinating  pains  at 
various  places,  particularly  between  the  shoulder-blades,  when  tbe 
patient  emaciates  rapidly,  and  the  dirty-yellow,  cachectic  appeaiance 
of  the  face,  common  to  cancer-patients,  occurs.  The  diagnosis  be* 
comes  absolutely  certain  when  we  find  firagments  of  cancer  in  the  nnh 
cous,  sanious,  or  bloody  masses,  that  are  vomited  or  brought  tqp  with 
the  oesophageal  sound.  Subsequently,  when  the  cancer  sloughs,  tbe 
symptoms  of  stricture  subside ;  nevertheless,  the  emaciation  oontinaH^ 
the  feet  swell,  coagula  often  form  in  the  femoral  veins,  and,  fioaDj, 
the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion,  or  firom  perforation  of  one  of  tbe 
above-named  organs. 

Tbsatmbnt. — ^Dilatation  of  the  cancerous  stricture  by  bov^gies  is 
dangerous,  and  should  never  be  tried  when  the  diagnosis  is  oertain. 
In  the  earlier  stages  it  may  hasten  the  sloughing  of  the  cancer,  and 
later  it  may  cause  perforation  of  the  oesophagus.  The  treatment  must 
be  symptomatic.    If  there  is  great  pain,  we  may  give  opium;  when 
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Ihere  is  inability  to  swaUow,  we  may  make  the  almost  hopeless  at- 
tempt to  nourish  the  patient  by  enemata. 


CHAPTER   V. 
pbrforahox  and  rupture  of  the  (esophagus. 

Perforation  of  the  oesophagus  may  take  place  from  within  out- 
ward, or  the  reverse.  The  first  form  most  frequently  results  from  the 
ttteaking  down  of  canoer,  more  rarely  from  ulcers  caused  by  splinters  of 
bone,  or  from  deep  sloughs,  excited  by  corrosion  with  caustic  sub* 
stances.  So-called  perforating  ulcers,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
etomaoh  and  duodenum,  are  never  seen  in  the  oesophagus.  The 
oeaophagus  may  be  perforated  from  without  inward  by  aneurisms  of 
the  aorta,  by  the  breaking  down  of  tuberculous  bronchial  glands,  espe- 
cially of  those  located  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  by  abscesses  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  spine,  by  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  even  by 
tuberculous  cavities  in  the  lungs,  eta 

Bupture  of  the  oesophagus  without  precedent  disease  has  only  been 
observed  in  a  very  few  cases  {JBoerfuiavej  Oppober).  It  more  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  which  has  been 
almost  destroyed  by  carcinoma,  corrosion,  or  ulcers,  and  nearly  per- 
forated, is  suddenly  ruptured  by  severe  retching  and  vomiting. 

If  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus  is  opened  in  any  way,its  contents  pass 
into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  or  communication  is  opened  with 
the  tradiea,  pleural  or  pericardial  sacs,  or  with  the  great  vessels. 

Before  perforation  or  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  occurs,  the  advan- 
cing destruction  may  cause  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  or- 
gans, the  Bjrmptoms  of  which  precede  the  perforation.  I  have  seen 
double  pleurisy  and  pericarditis  gradually  develop  in  a  man  with  car- 
cinoma of  the  oesophagus ;  on  post-mortem  examination  I  found  the 
parts  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium  lying  next  the  cancer  discolored 
and  mortified,  but  no  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  oesophagus  into 
those  cavities.  Sudden,  severe  pain,  deep  in  the  breast,  usually  indi* 
oates  the  moment  of  perforation ;  besides  this  there  are  chill,  paleness, 
and  coolness  of  the  extremities,  fiEunting,  and  sometimes,  depending  on 
the  seat  of  the  perforation,  attacks  of  suffocation,  or  symptoms  of  se- 
Tere  pleurisy,  or  profuse  vomiting  of  blood.  Death  sometimes  occurs 
unmediately*    Iliere  can  be  no  treatment 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

N£BY0U8  AFFECnONS  OF  THX  <IiS0PHAOI7& 

Globus  hystericus,  or  the  feeling  of  a  ball  rising  to  a  oertain  point 
in  the  oesophagus  and  remaining  there,  has  been  called  hyperceathesia^ 
i.  e.,  increased  excitabilitj  of  the  sensory  nerves,  of  the  oosophagua. 
We  have  already  mentioned  globus  hystericus  when  speaking  of  the 
nervous  affections  of  the  larynx.  Some  cases  that  are  described  as 
spasm  of  the  oesophagus  shoidd  also  be  reckoned  among  the  hypecsBa- 
thesisB ;  such  as  those  where  the  patient  feels  as  if  the  oesophagus 
were  ligated,  and  thinks  he  cannot  swallow.  This  state  not  unfre- 
quently  occum  in  persons  that  have  been  bitten  by  dogs.  Andital  ie> 
lates  a  case  where  Boyer  was  obliged  to  stay  with  a  patient  at  meal* 
times  for  a  whole  month,  because  she  thou^t  she  would  suffocate  as 
soon  as  she  attempted  to  swallow. 

There  can  hardly  be  ancBSthesiOj  that  is,  diminished  or  lost  excita- 
bility of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  oesophagus,  because  the  normal  sen* 
sitiveness  is  so  very  slight. 

SyperhinesU^  increased  exdtability  of  the  motor  nerves,  oesopha* 
gismus,  or  dysphagia  spastica,  occurs  more  fpequently,  although,  doub^ 
less,  many  cases,  classed  under  this  head,  have  been  misinterpreted. 
Spasm  of  the  oesophagus  is  most  firequently  of  reflex  origin ;  it  is  often 
excited  by  irritation  of  the  uterus,  hence  is  noost  firequently  met  in 
hysterical  women ;  occasionally  it  is  of  central  origin  and  forms  one 
symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow; 
it  may  also  be  induced  by  poisoning  with  narootio  substances  or  alco- 
hoL  like  most  neuroses,  spasm  of  the  oesqphagns  runs  its  course 
with  paroxjrsms  and  free  intervals.  The  attacks  most  frequently  ooour 
during  eating;  the  patient  suddenly  bec(xnes  unable  to  swallow,  and 
feels  as  if  there  were  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus.  If  the  spasm 
be  at  the  upper  end  of  the  organ,  the  food  returns  as  soon  as  intro 
duced ;  if  at  the  lower  end,  it  does  not  regurgitate  for  a  short  time. 
There  are,  usually,  at  the  same  time,  attacks  of  oppression  and  suffo- 
cation, and  sometimes  spasmodic  contractions  of  tiie  musdes  of  the 
neck.  After  lasting  for  a  while,  the  attack  usually  passes  off;  in  other 
cases,  a  slight  amount  of  spasm  remains  for  weeks  or  months  as  a  per- 
manent affection,  called  '*  spastic  stricture.'^  During  the  interval,  if 
we  examine  with  the  bougie,  we  find  no  obstacle ;  if  we  examine  dur- 
ing the  attadc,  the  stricture  occasionally  disappears  during  the  probing. 
Besides  a  proper  treatment  of  the  original  disease,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  narcotics,  particularly  belladonna,  or  the  so-called  antispasmodics. 
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gadi  as  valerian,  asafoetida,  musk,  etc.  If  the  patient  cannot  swallow, 
these  remedies  should  be  used  by  enema.  Repeated  careful  introduc- 
tion of  the  oesophageal  bougie  promises  the  best  results. 

AkinesU^  diminished  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  oesoph- 
agus, is  not  unfiiequently  seen  along  with  the  signs  of  general  paral- 
ysis  shortly  before  death.  In  other  cases,  the  paralysis  is  of  central 
origin,  and  accompanies  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow.  In  complete  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus, 
swallowing  is  impossible;  often,  when  the  bystanders  wish  to  refresh 
the  dying  patient,  they  are  horrified  that  he  cannot  swallow,  and  be- 
cause the  food  or  drink  they  offer  returns  out  of  the  mouth,  or  passes 
into  the  laiynx,  and  ezdtes  attacks  of  suffocation.  When  the  paraly- 
sis is  incomplete,  food  does  not  return,  but  laige  morsels  and  firm  sub- 
stances are  most  easily  swallowed.  Swallowing  is  fEualitated  by  the 
upright  position  and  by  drinking.  In  this  dysphagia  the  patient  does 
not  usually  complain  of  pain,  and  the  probe  meets  no  obstacle.  Treat- 
ment is  almost  always  hopeless,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  origi- 
nal disease.  The  repeated  use  of  the  probe,  the  employment  of  stiy ch- 
nia  and  eleotricityi  have  been  recommended,  and  it  has  been  claimed 
that  they  have  sometimes  proved  serviceable. 


SECTION  IV. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


CHAPTER    I. 

▲CUTE  CATARRHAL  IN7LAHMATI0N  OF  THB  MUCOUS  ICSHBBAKB  Of 
THE  STOMACH — ^ACUTB  GASTRIC  CATARRH. 

EnoLOOT. — ^During  normal  digestion  changes  occur  in  the  gastiio 
mucous  membranci  which,  if  found  in  other  mucous  membranes,  wodd 
be  called  catarrh.  The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  always  aoooo- 
panied  bj  considerable  hjperaemia  of  the  mucous  membranCi  whidi  is 
regularly  followed  by  an  abundant  flow  of  mucus,  and  a  considerable 
detachment  of  epithelium.  This  physiological  process,  like  the  analo 
gous  pathologicsd  one,  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  general  distuzhanoe, 
the  so-called  digestive  fever.  Hence,  the  definition,  that  we  have  giren 
for  catarrh  of  mucous  membranes  generally,  does  not  answer  £ar  gas- 
tric catarrh ;  what  in  them  is  pathological  is  here  normal,  and  we  cu 
only  speak  of  gastric  catarrh  when  the  physiological  process  increases 
beyond  normal  bounds.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that^  as  the  set 
of  digestion  is  repeated  several  times  during  the  day,  and  our  food  is 
complicated  and  sometimes  of  improper  character,  the  process  msj 
readily  become  abnormal ;  hence,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  acute 
gastric  catarrh  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  diseases.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  just  as  evident  that  a  morbid  augmentation  of  normal  pio- 
cesses  may  subside  more  readQy  and  quickly  than  other  more  matoisl 
deviations  from  the  normal  state.  Hence,  under  £&vorable  oircinn- 
stances,  gastric  catarrh  usiially  lasts  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  other 
mucous  membranes. 

The  predisposition  to  this  affection  varies  with  the  individual;  in 
some  persons  it  is  induced  by  exciting  causes,  which  would  have  no 
effect  on  others.  In  many  cases  increased  predisposition  to  gastric 
catarrh  depends  on  too  scanty  a  secretion  of  gastric  jmoe,  as  this  favon 
abnornud  decomposition  in  the  stomach,  which  is  the  most  frequent 
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cause  oi  the  disease.    On  this  diminution  of  the  gastric  juice  depends 
the  great  inclination  to  gastric  catairh  observed : 

1.  In  all  feyer  patients.  It  is  going  too  hr  to  say  that  ereiy  ferer 
is  accompanied  hj  catarrh  of  the  stomach;  neither  the  coated  tongue 
nor  the  loss  of  appetite  of  fever  patients  justifies  this  view.  But,  as  in 
everj  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  temperature,  the  amount 
of  water  lost  through  the  skin  and  limgs  is  excessively  increased,  it 
may  be  concluded  a  priori  that  less  gastric  juice  will  be  secreted; 
this  supposition  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  analogous  condition  of 
other  secretions,  but  by  actual  observations  (Beaumont).  (It  is  possi- 
ble that  in  fever  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  is  also  changed; 
but  this  hypothesis  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  results  of  slight 
errors  of  diet  on  the  part  of  the  fever  patients.)  If  the  patients  do 
not  bear  this  in  mind,  and  adapt  their  diet  to  the  diminished  secretion 
of  the  stomach,  very  distressing  gastric  catarrh  will  result.  A  large 
portion  of  the  gastric  complications  in  pneumonia  and  other  inflam- 
matory affections  result  firom  neglect  of  tiiis  simple  dietetic  rule. 

2.  The  increased  predisposition  to  acute  gastric  catarrh,  which  we 
see  in  debilitated  and  badly-nourished  persons,  appears  also  to  depend 
on  diminished  quantity  or  inferior  quality  of  gastric  juice,  which  £eivors 
the  decomposition  of  the  ingesta.  If  the  amount  of  blood  be  decreased, 
it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  as  well  as  of  the  oilier 
secretions  is  diminished.  As,  in  hydrsemia,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
albuminates  of  the  blood,  which  we  must  regard  as  the  material  of 
which  pepsin,  the  organic  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  formed, 
the  supposition  is  warranted  that  a  juice,  defident  in  pepsin,  is  formed 
in  such  cases.  From  the  diminished  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  part 
of  the  ingesta  remain  undissolved  and  decomposed ;  hence  many  con- 
valescents have  gastric  catarrh  from  eating  what  would  not  have 
harmed  them  at  another  time.  In  the  same  way  puny  children  have 
this  disease  when  they  take  the  same  amount  of  mother's  milk,  or  the 
same  quantity  of  cow's  milk  diluted  to  the  same  extent,  as  healthy 
children  of  the  same  age  can  take  without  harm. 

3.  Although  we  have  many  analogous  fiiots  in  other  organs,  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain  the  increased  jnedisposition  to  gastric  catanfa  in 
persons  who  are  very  careful  about  their  stomach,  and  carefully  protect 
it  from  irritation.  Catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  more  readily  induced  by 
a  slight  excess  in  drinking,  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
Iquor,  than  in  those  who  take  a  moderate  amount  daily ;  and  by  a 
•light  enor  of  diet  in  diildren  whose  diet  is  usuaUy  carefblly  watched, 
than  in  those  accustomed  to  complicated  and  indigestible  food. 

i.  lAsdy,  we  find  an  increased  predisposition  to  gastric  catarrh  in 
persons  who  have  suffered  from  it  repeatedly. 
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1.  Among  its  exciting  caiU9ea  is  the  use  of  veiy  large  |aantitiet 
of  food,  even  of  that  which  is  very  easily  digested.  We  ha^e  already 
pointed  out  that  in  these  cases  acute  gastric  catanrh  is  not  induced  so 
much  by  the  overfilling  of  the  «tomach  as  by  the  action  of  the  products  of 
decomposition,  formed  when  the  gastric  juice  does  not  suffice  for  the  sob* 
stances  to  be  digested*  Hence,  after  overloading  the  stomach,  the  Bjm^ 
toms  of  acute  catarrh  do  not  occur  immediately,  but  come  on  next  day. 

In  grown-up  and  sensible  people  it  does  not  often  happen  that 
they  have  simply  eaten  too  much;  this  is  Ceur  more  frequently  seen  in 
children,  especially  among  such  as  have  their  diet  very  much  restricted, 
and  hence  are  never  satisfied,  but  seize  every  opportunity  to  overioad 
the  stomach*  Children  at  the  breast  hardly  have  any  feeling  of  sataetj; 
when  nourishment  is  plenty,  they  usually  drink  till  the  Btomadi  is 
overfilled.  If  they  vomit  easily,  tiie  overloading  is  soon  removed,  and 
only  so  much  nourishment  remains  as  they  can  readily  digest;  if  thejr 
do  not  vomit  easily,  the  stomach  remains  overfilled,  and  they  aie 
affected  with  gastric  catarrh,  although  they  have  taken  the  most  suit- 
able  nourishment.  Nurses  know  vexy  weU  that  diildren  which  vomit 
often  and  easily  (^^spei-kinder")  sicken  less  readily  and  thrive  better 
than  others. 

2.  Gastric  catarrh  may  be  excited  by  moderate  use  of  food  difficult 
of  digestion.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  not  the  food  itself  but  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  decomposition,  when  partly  undigested,  that  cause  the  dif« 
ficulty.  The  indigestibility  of  food  often  depends  on  its  shape.  Pe^ 
sons  who  eat  with  avidity,  or  who  have  no  teeth,  often  introdnoo 
perfectly  digestible  food  into  their  stomachs  in  a  state  which  offeis 
little  sur&ce  to  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  consequently  slowly  absoibed 
and  digestion  is  retarded.  It  is  well  known  that  the  yolk  of  a  hard* 
boiled  e^g  is  far  more  easily  digested  than  the  white;  this  is  simply 
because  the  former  is  feur  more  readily  broken  into  fine  monda  in  tbe 
mouth  than  the  latter  is.  The  use  cdf  fisit  meat,  or  greasy  sauces  miied 
with  the  meat,  often  causes  gastric  catarrh,  not|  as  the  laity  acqipoBe, 
because  fat  is  indigestible,  but  because,  when  mixed  with  the  meat,  it 
hinders  its  imbibition  and  so  diminishes  its  digestibility.  It  would 
lead  us  too  &r  if  we  were  to  mention  all  the  substances  that  aie  Indi- 
gestible, and  may  cause  gastric  catarrh,  even  when  used  in  moderate 
quantities. 

3.  Gastric  catarrh  is  often  caused  by  the  use  of  substances  that 
have  begun  to  decompose  before  entering  the  stomadu  It  may  be 
thus  caused  in  adults  oy  spoiled  meat^  or  by  new  beer;  but  it  most 
frequently  occurs  in  children  ficom  the  use  of  mUk  that  has  Ix^gnn  to 
sour.  This  is  what  renders  the  artificial  nourishmoit  of  tnianiB  so  diP 
ficult  in  hot  weather,  when  milk  begins  to  spoil  vexy  soon.    If  ohiUreo 
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do  not  have  their  mouths  regpilarl  j  cleaned,  or  if  a  sugar-teat  be  given 
them  to  prevent  their  dying,  the  deoomposition  of  good  firesh  cow's 
milk,  or  even  of  the  mother's  milk,  may  be  c(»nmenoed  in  the  mouth 
itself  (It  is  well  known  how  carefolly  mUk-cans  must  be  deansed  and 
purified  of  all  decomposing  substances  in  <Nnder  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  spoiling.)  J£  decomposition  has  once  begun  in  the  milk  in  the 
stomach,  the  best  milk  taken  subsequently  will  act  as  a  poison,  as  it 
also  soon  begins  to  decompose.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  fennent- 
ing  substances  in  the  stomach,  after  d^ath,  may  destroy  and  dissolve 
its  walls.  Even  if  such  an  action  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach  be  pre- 
vented during  life  by  the  diculation  and  the  rapid  change  of  tissue  in 
them,  it  is  nevertheless  not  improbable  that  the  epithelium,  where  nu- 
trition is  less  active,  may  be  destroyed,  even  during  life,  by  the  fer- 
menting substance ;  and  that  the  deprivation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  its  protection  may  cause  extensive  transudations.  It  appears  not 
to  be  the  lactic  add,  the  product  of  the  souring  of  the  milk,  but  the 
process  of  fermentation  itself  which  exdtes  the  symptoms  of  diolera 
infiintum,  and  aft^  death  causes  the  softening  of  the  stomach.  We 
come  to  this  conduskm  because  milk,  wfaidi  has  already  curdled,  and 
whose  sugar  has  been  transformed  into  lactic  add,  may  be  eaten 
even  in  large  quantities  by  older  diildren  and  by  adults,  without  dele- 
terious infiuence;  and  because  the  so-called  softening  of  the  stom- 
ach may  be  more  readily  induced  in  that  organ,  when  cut  out  of  an 
animal,  by  filling  it  with  fresh  milk  and  ezpoemg  it  to  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, than  by  filling  it  with  dilute  add. 

4u  Acute  catanh  of  the  stomach  may  also  be  caused  by  irritation, 
from  taking  into  it  very  hot  or  cold  artides,  some  medicines,  alcohol, 
or  Bpioe^  Alcohol  acts^  most  injuriously  lAen  it  is  but  slightly  diluted. 
Spices  and  similar  substances,  in  small  quantities,  exdte  the  normal 
pirooesses,  and  heooe  may  improve  digestion;  in  larger  quantities, 
however,  they  increase  these  processes  beyond  the  normal  limits,  and 
lead  to  gastric  catarrh. 

5.  Acute  gastric  catarrii  is  exdted  by  the  introduction  of  sub- 
stances that  weaken  the  cEigestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  retard 
the  movements  of  the  stomach.  It  is  evident  that,  in  eitiier  case,  there 
may  be  abnormal  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Apart 
from  ihedireot  iiritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  the  misuse  of 
aloolKdio  stimulants  acts  in juriously  in  this  way.  In  the  matter  vomited 
the  day  after  a  debaudi,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  patient,  he 
often  finds  some  of  the  food  eaten  the  previous  day,  whidi  is  hardly 
changed.  The  narcotics,  particularly  opium,  seem  to  cause  the  gas- 
trio  catanfa,  which  is  so  often  seen  after  large  doses  of  them,  by  impair- 
ing the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  thus  preventing  the  food  from 
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being  sufficiently  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  and  keeping  it  too  long  ia 
the  oigan. 

6.  Catching  cold  also  leads  to  gastric  catarrh,  though  leas  fr^ 
quentlj  than  to  catarrh  of  tne  respiratory  organs. 

7.  Lastly,  at  certain  times,  without  known  clause,  £rom  a  **  genius 
epidemicus  gastricus,''  gastric  catarrh  occurs  surprisinglj  often;  and 
at  such  times  other  affections  are  complicated  with  it,  without  tfaece 
having  been  any  error  of  diet.  In  this  dass  belong  the  feverish,  gas> 
trie,  and  intestinal  catarrhs  and  cholera  morbus,  which  are  oocagjonally 
epidemic. 

When  speaking  of  infectious  diseases,  we  shall  treat  of  those  cases 
of  gastric  catarrh  which,  hke  other  catarrhs,  are  symptomatio  of  an  iih 
fection. 

Anatomical  Appbabancbs. — ^We  seldom  have  the  opportimity 
of  seeing  the  remains  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  on  post-mortem  examina* 
tion ;  where  we  do,  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  ia  found  reddened  in 
spots  by  a  fine  injection,  its  tissue  is  relaxed,  and  its  surfiioe  oovered 
with  a  layer  of  tough  mucus.  But  more  fipequently,  especially  among 
children  who  die  vrith  the  symptoms  of  cholera  infantum,  the  autop^ 
gives  negative  results,  except  as  to  appearances  that  will  be  desciibed 
hezeaften  This  does  not  appear  strangOi  when  we  remember  that  the 
capillary  hyperaamias  of  other  mucous  membranes,  which  we  have 
been  able  to  observe  directly  during  life,  leave  no  trace  after  death; 
and  that  a  relaxation  and  partial  loss  of  epithelium,  which  we  have  re- 
garded aa  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  extensive  transudatian  in 
cholera  infantum,  may  be  very  readily  overlooked  in  the  dead  body, 
and  can  very  rarely  be  observed  with  certainty.  Hence,  the  obsenni* 
tions  that  JBeaufnont  made  on  his  Canadian  SL  Martin^  whan  he  had 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  after  overloading  that  organ  with  indigestible 
substances,  or  after  the  excessive  use  of  liquor,  are  very  important. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  affection  the  gastric  muooua  membrane 
appeared  intensely  reddened,  had  aphthous  (?)  spots  on  it,  and  was 
covered  with  tough  mucus,  here  and  there  mixed  with  traces  of  blood. 
Later,  the  mucous  covering  was  thicker,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  was  suppressed.  The  fluid  taken  out  through  the  fistula  ooof 
sisted  mostly  of  mucus  and  muco-pus,  which  showed  an  alkaline  reao 
tion.  In  a  few  days  the  mucous  secretion  and  the  alkaline  reactum 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ceased ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
mucous  membrane  regained  its  normal  appearance. 

The  gastromalacia,  or  softening  of  the  walls  of  the  stoouidi,  found 
on  autopsy  of  children,  was  often  diagnosticated  during  life,  so  that  it 
appeared  as  if  the  diagnoins  were  confirmed  by  ihe.poit  mortem^  An 
exhaiistive  description  of  the  symptoms  of  gastromalacia  has  also  been 
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given  {J(X€ffer)j  and  we  often  meet  with  cases  answering  the  descrip- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  (JSbtMSser)  that  gastroma- 
lacia  is  always  Apoat^nortem  appearance.  The  description  of  soften- 
ing of  the  stomach  is  precisely  that  of  cholera  infemtum,  and  thus  there 
is  a  shnple  explanation  of  the  apparent  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis 
by  the  autopsy.  For,  if  a  child  dies  who  has  had  vomiting  and 
purging  from  abnormal  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  if  there  are 
still  fermenting  substances  left  there,  the  fermentation  wiLl  not  be 
arrested  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  body.  When  the  circulation 
ceases,  the  stomach  can  no  longer  resist  the  decomposition,  which  then 
extends  to  it  also,  just  as  the  stomach,  that  has  been  cut  out  of  an  ani- 
mal and  filled  with  nulk,  softens  if  left  only  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm 
place.  Hence  physidans,  who  consider  softening  of  the  stomach  as  a 
postr-fnorUm  appearance,  may  also  predict  it  with  certainty,  when  a 
cfafld  that  has  died  of  cholera  infemtum  had  eaten  milk,  or  any  other 
easily-decomposed  substance,  shortly  before  death. 

MokUansky^  who  does  not  consider  softening  6f  the  stomach  as  a 
poBt^fnortem  appearance  in  all  cases,  distinguishes  two  forms,  the 
ffekUinous  and  the  black  According  to  his  description,  the  former 
almost  always  begins  at  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  and  gradually  ex- 
tends along  the  greater  curvature ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  first  soft- 
ened, but  the  softening  soon  extends  to  the  muscular  coat,  and  finally 
to  the  peritonaeum.  The  membranes  altogether  change  to  a  grayish 
or  yellowish-red  translucent  gelatin,  which  occasionally  has  some 
bladdsh-brown  striffi  through  it ;  these  are  the  blood-vessels  that  are 
also  softened.  When  the  softened  inner  layer  is  detached,  the  fundus 
consists  of  a  thin,  easily-torn  peritonaeum.  The  softened  stomach  tears 
on  the  slightest  touch,  and  comes  to  pieces  between  the  fingers,  or 
else  we  find  that  rupture  has  already  occurred,  and  the  contents  have 
escaped  into  the  abdomen.  The  process  is  not  always  limited  to  the 
stomach,  but  may  attack  the  neighboring  organs,  especially  the  dia- 
phragm; this  may  even  be  perforated,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
may  pass  into  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  In  the  Nock  softening  of 
the  stoniach,  the  walls  are  not  changed  to  a  translucent  gelatin,  but 
to  a  blackish  brown  or  black  pulp.  This  modification  occurs  if  the  cap- 
illaries of  the  stomach  are  overfilled  when  the  softening  begins.  The 
blackish-brown  striae  in  the  gelatinous  softening  represent  the  same 
changes  of  the  large  vessels  and  of  the  blood  contained  in  them,  which, 
m  this  case,  affect  the  capillaries  and  their  contents. 

The  theoiy  that  gastromalada  does  not  occur  till  after  death,  or,  at 
leafit,  till  a  short  time  before  it,  when  the  circulation  and  the  change 
of  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  have  almost  ceased,  is  supported — 
I,  by  the  fact  that  the  softening  is  almost  always  found  in  the  fundus 
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of  the  stomach,  where  the  aoid  contents  are  collected  together,  and  it 
ovlj  attacks  the  pjloiio  portion,  when,  £rom  iiie  position  of  the  bodj 
on  the  right  side,  the  contents  have  settled  to  that  portion ;  3,  bj  the 
circum»tanoe  that  it  is  also  found  in  the  bodies  of  children  who  showed 
no  signs  of  gastric  disturbance  during  life,  but  who  had  taken  nulk, 
sugar-water,  or  other  easily-fermenting  substances,  during  the  list 
hours  of  life ;  3,  because,  even  in  cases  where  the  walls  of  the  stomad 
are  found  torn,  and  its  contents  hare  entered  the  abdominal  cavitT, 
there  have  been  no  symptoms  of  peritonitis  during  life,  nor  bare  any 
remains  of  it  been  found  on  autopsy ;  finally,  4,  another  proof  is  the 
above-mentioned  experiments,  where  artificial  softening  was  mdnoed 
in  stomachs  that  had  been  removed  from  animals. 

(The  cases  where  softening  of  the  stomach  has  been  found,  wlifle 
that  organ  was  empty,  do  not  belong  here.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  explain  this  by  dtang  t^e  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
asserting  that  there  was  a  self-digestion  of  the  stomach,  and  that  the 
gastric  juice  secreted  shortly  before  death  had  digested  the  stomsch 
just  as  it  would  digest  any  other  membranous  tissue.  It  is,  howerer, 
improbable  that  gastric  juice  would  be  secreted  into  an  empty  stomach, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  decomposition  of  mucus  (which  also  sets  free 
lactic  add)  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  walls  of  the  stomadi  as 
fermenting  ingesta  do.) 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^We  shall  first  speak  of  the  symptoms 
of  acute  gastric  catarrh  when  it  is  accompanied  by  moderate  fever,  and 
often  constitutes  only  an  ephemeral  affection.  This  form,  the  most 
firequent  result  of  errors  of  diet,  is  usually  called  status  gastricus^  gas* 
tridsmus,  gastrosis,  ^  disordered  stomach.'' 

Even  the  physiological  process  of  digestion  is  accompanied  by  a 
certain  depression,  sluggishness,  and  disinclination  to  bodily  or  mental 
exertion ;  and  the  hypersemia  and  production  of  mucus,  when  increased 
to  acute  catarrh,  are  accompanied  by  a  general  malaUe  and  adc  feel* 
ing  that  seem  out  of  proportion  to  tiie  slight  and  evanescent  disease. 
The  patients  feel  didl,  are  fiietftd,  complain  alternately  of  heat  and 
cold ;  have  a  hot  head,  cold  extremities,  but  particularly  a  pressing, 
tormenting  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  extends  toward  the  ocdpot ; 
on  stooping,  they  have  flashes  before  their  eyes,  and  feel  as  if  their 
heads  would  burst.  The  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  causes  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness,  even  when  that  oigan 
is  empty ;  the  '*  pit  of  the  stomach  "  is  sensitive  to  pressure ;  there  is 
loss  of  appetite,  but  increased  thirst ;  there  is  usually  distaste  for  food, 
and  qualmishness.  Besides  these,  there  are  symptoms  caused  by  ab- 
normal decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  gpistric  catarrh 
is  often  the  residt  of  abnormal  decomposition  of  the  ingesta,  and,  on 
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the  other  band,  it  is  sometimes  the  cause.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have 
shown  that  when  the  gastrio  juice  is  rendered  alkaline  by  admixture 
of  mucus,  it  loses  its  power  of  dissolving  protein  substances,  which 
then  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  give  out  a  putrid  odor. 
Daily  experience  in  practice  confirms  this  experiment.  But  those  sub- 
stances also,  that  are  not  digested  by  the  gastrio  juice,  undergo  abnor- 
mal decomposition  in  gastric  catarrh.  The  amylaceous  substances, 
whose  change  had  already  begun  in  the  mouth  from  the  admixture  of 
saliva,  under  normal  circumstanoes,  are  not  converted  into  sugar  until 
they  enter  the  stomach.  But,  in  gastric  catarrh,  the  mucus  secreted 
acts  as  a  ferment|  and  induces  a  change  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar 
into  lactic  acid,  and  often  also  into  butyric  add.  If^  during  gastrio 
catarrh,  fermented  substances,  sudi  as  beer  or  wine,  be  taken,  or  if  ex- 
cessive use  of  these  has  induced  the  affection,  acetic  fermentation  takes 
place ;  if  feitty  substances  be  swallowed,  fiettty  adds  appear  to  be  de- 
veloped from  them.  In  all  of  these  decompositions  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  except  the  lactic  add  ferinentatibn^  gases  are.  set  free. 
In  the  breaking  up  of  albuminous  substance,  stinking,  sulphuretted, 
hydrogen  gases  are  freed;  hydrogen  and  carbonio  add  are  formed 
in  butyrio-add  fermentation ;  in  acetic  fermentation,  carbonio  add  is 
freed.  This  explains  why  the  epigastriiun  is  slightly  prominent  in  pa- 
tients with  acute  oatarrh,  and  why,  from  time  to  time,  they  belch  up 
gases  which  sometimes  smell  disagreeably,  at  others  are  odorless,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  food  that  has  been  taken.  At  the  same 
time,  sour  or  randd  substances  often  rise  into  the  mouth. 

Since  gastrio  catarrh,  as  before  mentioned,  is  usually  complicated 
with  (mil  catarrh,  the  tongue  is  genefrally  coated,  the  taste  stale  and 
slimy,  and  there  is  a  bad  breath. 

If  the  patients  fast,  and  do  not  expose  themselves  to  any  new 
aouroesof  injury  until  the  stomadi  is  able  to  fulfil  its  normal  functions, 
the  above  symptoms  usually  disappear  quickly.  The  abnormally-de- 
composed contents  of  the  stomadi  pass  Ihrough  the  pylorus  into  the 
intestine;  there  further  decomposition  seems  to  be  arrested  sometimes 
by  the  admixture  of  bile,  but  more  frequently,  although  moderated,  it 
still  ccmtinues;  the  secretion  of  the  irritated  intestinal  mucous  mem* 
hrane  increases,  the  movements  of  the  intestines  are  hastened,  fiatu- 
lenee,  rumbling,  eta,  with  griping  pains  in  the  belly,  occur,  and  are 
relieved  by  the  passage  of  biadly-smeUing  gas;  finally,  one  or  more 
polpy  stools  occur,  and  the  trouble  ends.  If  the  patient  sleeps  the 
following  night,  his  general  health  is  usually  improved,  or  fiilly  restored. 
We  may  also  niention  that,  during  the  affection,  the  urine  usually  con- 
tarns  qtiantities  of  pigment  and  urates,  and  that  heipetib  vesides  not 

mifrequently  come  on  the  lips. 
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When  the  injuries  that  excite  the  acute  gastric  catazrh  are  mof6 
intense,  or  the  patient  more  sensitire,  there  is  greater  nausea,  lAath 
finally  increases  to  retching  and  vomiting.  By  the  latter  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  are  eyacuated,  more  or  less  changed,  with  a  very  add 
smell  and  taste,  and  usually  mixed  with  quantitiea  of  mucus.  Hie 
vomiting  may  be  repeated  at  varying  intervals;  the  l(»iger  it  lastSi  the 
more  the  matter  vomited  is  mixed  with  bile,  which  gives  it  a  bitter 
taste  and  green  color.  These  severe  forms  of  the  status  gastxicus  tie 
almost  always  accompanied  by  great  irritation  of  the  intestinal  muooos 
membrane.  Then  there  is  severe  diarrhoea,  by  which  green  masses  ut 
passed,  with  or  without  pain.  After  the  vomiting  and  purging,  tlia 
patient  is  almost  always  relieved,  and,  although  perhaps  a  litUe  feeUe, 
is  usually  well  otherwise  in  a  couple  of  daysL  In  other  cases,  the 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  very  bad,  and  present  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  morbus. 

By  cholera  morbus  we  mean  that  form  of  acute  gastric  catanli 
which  extends  to  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  is  ohaiacterixed 
by  profuse  transudation  of  a  fluid,  containing  little  albumen,  into  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  These  watery  transudations  occur  so  fre- 
quently in  the  first  stage  of  acute  catarrhs  of  other  mucous  memfanae, 
especially  of  the  nasal,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  designate  as  a  ca* 
tarrh  the  gastric  and  intestinal  affection,  on  which  depend  the  sjBDf)- 
toms  of  cholera  morbus,  and  mostly,  also,  those  of  Asiatic  cfaolen» 
which  will  be  hereafter  described,  and  which  only  leads  to  syiiq[>toin8 
that  other  catarrhs  do  not  have,  on  account  of  its  extent. 

The  disease  prevails  most  during  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  and 
then  often  attacks  a  number  of  persons  simultaneously;  it  is  more 
rarely  excited,  at  other  times,  by  errors  of  diet.  The  cholera  attacka 
are  rarely  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms;  on  the  contraiy,  the 
patient  is  usually  attacked  suddeijy,'  often  during  the  night,  whh  a 
disagreeable  feeling  of  pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  whkh  is 
soon  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  At  first  the  food  last  eaten  ia 
vomited,  little  changed,  but  the  vomiting  is  soon  r^ieated,  and  quaiip 
tities  of  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish  bitter  fluid  are  thrown  up.  After 
this,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  previously,  there  are  borbyrigmi,  followed 
by  pulpy  stools,  whidi  soon  become  thin  and  liquid.  In  a  short  time 
enormous  quantities  of  fluid  are  evacuated;  the  greater  the  amount, 
the  less  color  it  has,  as  the  bile,  even  if  of  normal  amount,  no  longer 
suffices  to  color  all  the  transudation.  The  loss  of  water  from  the  blood 
excites  intense  thirst,  which  is  only  temporarily  quenched  by  large 
quantities  of  drink.  The  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach  is  rapidly  eraoh 
ated,  upward  or  downward,  being  voided  eveiy  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
oftener^  as  long  as  the  diarrhoea  and  vomitk^  continue.    The  Uood 
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constantly  beoomes  thicker;  the  secretions,  paiidcularlj  that  of  urine, 
are  diminished,  or  cease  entirely,  for  want  of  fluid  to  maintain  them ; 
the  interstitial  liquid  is  absorbed  from  all  the  tissues ;  hence  the  skin 
appears  dry  and  shrivelled,  the  patient  looks  collapsed  and  disfigured, 
the  nose  is  pointed,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  because  the  connective  tissue 
in  the  orbit  has  become  dry,  and  has  hence  actually  lost  in  volume. 
While  there  is  rarely  pain  in  the  abdomen,  there  are  very  painful  con- 
tractions of  the  musdes,  especially  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  If  these 
occur,  and  the  evacuations  of  the  patient  consist  only  of  colorless  fluid, 
containing  shreds  of  intestinal  epithelium,  so  that  they  resemble  rice, 
water,  or  oat-meal  gruel,  the  cholera  morbus  will  very  much  resemble 
Asiatic  cholera ;  nevertheless,  it  rarely  goes  on  to  the  complete  disap* 
pearance  of  the  heart-beat  and  the  pulse,  to  the  cyanotic  hue,  and  rep- 
tile temperature  of  the  skin,  which  is  seen  in  the  so-called  asphyxiated 
stage  of  the  Asiatic  cholera.  No  matter  how  threatening  the  symp* 
toms,  how  great*  the  collapse  and  depression  of  the  patient,  how  dis- 
pirited  he  and  his  attendants  may  appear,  the  physician  must  not  feel 
discouraged  if  he  is  sure  that  epidemic  cholera  is  not  raging,  for  he 
must  know  that  a  previously  healthy  adult  very  seldom  dies  of  cholera 
morbus.  Usually,  after  a  few  hours,  rarely  not  till  the  next  day,  the 
vomiting  and  purging  subside ;  the  skin  becomes  warm,  and  acquires 
its  fulness  again,  the  exhausted  patient  £ei11s  asleep,  and  only  suffers 
firom  great  depression.  More  rarely,  the  symptonu  of  gastric  fever 
join  on  to  the  cholera  morbus.  In  tiie  rarest  cases,  and  only  in  sickly 
and  weak  persons,  or  in  children  or  old  persons,  do  we  see  a  fatal  ter- 
mination; then  the  bowels  are  paralyzed,  the  vomiting  and  purging 
cease,  while  the  transudation  continues ;  the  pulse  disappears,  the  move* 
menta  of  the  heart  become  weaker,  the  inteUect  cloudy,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  exhaustion. 

The  acute  gastric  catarrh  of  children,  during  the  first  years  of  life, 
presents  certain  peculiarities,  which  are  due  to  the  fact  of  such  children 
being  almost  exclusively  nourished  with  mother's  or  cow's  milk.  JSed- 
nar  considers  the  fermentation  of  the  ingesta  as  the  sole  cause  of  this 
disturbance  of  digestion,  and  denies  either  a  primary  or  secondaiy  par- 
ticipation of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  in  the  affection ;  he  designates 
the  milder  forms  of  the  affection  as  dyapqma;  according  to  the  classic 
description  of  this  author,  the  appearance  of  the  child  is  little  changed, 
at  most  it  only  looks  a  little  pale  and  has  a  slight  ring  around  the 
eyes.  Almost  always,  shortiy  after  nursing,  there  is  vomiting,  and  the 
milk  evacuated  is  no  longer  curdled.  This  sort  of  vomiting  is  an  im- 
portant symptom;  even  the  nurses  recognize  it  as  such,  and  readily 
distingubh  it  from  the  healthy  evacuations  of  an  overfilled  stomach. 
The  curdling  of  the  milk  in  the  soK»lled  '^puking  of  children  "  does 
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not  show  that  the  milk  has  become  sour,  but  that  the  gastric  juice  has 
acted  normally  on  it,  and  curdled  the  casein ;  when  the  vomited  milk 
is  not  curdled,  it  shows  that  there  is  an  abnormal  secretion  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  this  must  exdte  the  suspicion  of  gastric  catarrh.  Soon  after 
the  vomiting,  or  even  at  the  same  time,  the  passages  £n>m  the  boweb 
become  abnormal,  or  there  may  be  no'  vomiting,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  passages  may  form  the  sole  symptom  of  gastric  catarrh.  The 
evacuations  consist  of  a  ver^^  add,  green  or  greenish-yellow  fluid,  con- 
taining more  or  less  firm  lumps ;  they  remind  us  of  the  changes  that 
the  milk  imdergoes  after  standing  for  some  time  out  of  the  body,  and 
show  that  the  gastric  juice  has  not  even  digested  it  enough  to  cause 
its  sudden  coagulation.  The  vomiting  and  pmging,  which  are  usuallj 
preceded  by  restlessness  of  the  child,  by  crying  and  drawing  the  1^ 
up  toward  the  belly,  occur  more  or  less  frequently ;  the  evacuations 
often  change  their  color  and  consistence.  In  many  cases,  the  vomiting 
ceases  after  a  few  days,  the  imdigested  milk  disappears  from  the  evac- 
uations, the  children  improve  and  pick  up ;  but  in  other  cases,  from  time 
to  time,  quantities  of  add  milk,  partly  unchanged,  partly  curdled  and 
mixed  with  mucus,  are  vomited ;  the  purging  increases,  the  evacuations 
become  thin,  liqiiid,  and  veiy  free ;  at  first  they  are  bright  yellow  or 
green,  but  at  last  almost  white.  Some  yellow  or  greenish  flo<x?uIi  swim 
in  the  colorless  fluid;  these  remain  on  the  diaper,  while  the  fluid  partlj 
filters  through,  ps^ly  leaves  large,  damp,  discolored  spots  in  it*  Even 
now  both  the  smell  and  reaction  of  the  evacuations  are  add.  Occasioo* 
ally  the  appearance  of  the  dejections  dianges  suddenly,  without  our 
being  able  to  say  why ;  they  become  daric  brown  or  dayey,  and  Boiter 
masses  of  disagreeable  smell  are  evacuated  in  large  quantities.  These 
severer  forms  of  acute  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  reduce  the  ohildnip* 
idly ;  its  face  falls  and  is  contracted  with  pain,  it  may  even  become  wrin- 
kled  in  a  few  days,  the  eyes  are  usually  half  opened  and  deep  set,  the  lips 
as  weU  as  the  hands  and  feet  are  often  bluish,  the  rest  of  the  body,  est 
pedally  the  back,  is  mottled.  The  temperature  is  uneven,  the  tnmk| 
especially  the  belly,  is  burning  hot,  while  the  face  and  limbs  are  oooL 
From  the  diminution  of  cerebral  pressure  the  fontanellea  become  de- 
pressed, occasionally  even  the  frontal  and  ocdpital  bones  smk  d^tly 
below  the  parietal  bones,  the  movements  of  the  diildren  become  di^sh, 
even  nuxBing  troubles  them ;  they  let  go  of  the  breast,  but  eageriy  drink 
water  when  it  is  offered  to  them.  The  6ries  of  pain  which  usually  pre- 
cede the  evacuations  gradually  diange  to  weak  whimpering;  in  the 
interval  the  child  lies  half  asleep.  As  the  exhaustion  increases,  many 
die ;  occasionally,  shortly  before  death,  convulsions  (hydrocephsloid) 
and  other  symptoms  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  appear.  Wh^i  the  disease 
runs  a  favorable  course,  the  evacuations  gradually  become  fewer  and 
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more  nonnal,  the  collapse  disappears,  the  temperature  becomes  more 
even,  the  child  improves  and  convalesoes,  but  a  great  teodencj  to  re- 
lapse remains. 

If  the  symptoms  aboye  described  appear  very  rapidly,  and  the  evao 
uations  come  one  right  after  the  other,  if  decided  collapse  occurs  in  a 
few  hours,  with  great  depression  of  the  bodily  temperature,  and  signs 
of  thickening  of  the  blood,  before  emadation  has  resulted,  we  call  it 
ehoUra  infantum.  The  thickening  of  the  blood  is  shown  by  the  un- 
quendiable  thirst ;  older  children  follow  the  glass  of  water  with  eager 
eyes,  and  when  it  is  offered  to  them  seize  it  with  both  hands  and  hold 
it  tightly  till  it  is  emptied;  it  further  betrays  itself  by  the  increasing 
(^anosis,  and  by  a  peculiar  dyspnoea,  in  which  the  thorax  and.  dia- 
phragm make  extensive  movements,  without  there  being  any  apparent 
obstruction  to  the  breathing,  except  the  difficulty  of  the  thickened 
blood  passing  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  The  patients  may 
die  in  a  few  hours  of  cholera  infantum^  with  the  above  symptoms; 
in  other  cases,  the  cholera  proper  passes  off,  and  a  milder  form  of  the 
disease  remains;  and  finaDy,  in  other  cases,  rapid  and  complete  re- 
covery take  place  from  conditions  which  are  apparently  utterly  hope- 
less. 

Diagnosis. — ^In  Chapter  X.  of  this  section  we  shall  speak  of  the 
distinction  between  gastric  catarrhs,  occurring  as  the  status  gastrieus^ 
and  other  disturbances  of  digestion. 

During  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
cases  of  cholera  morbus  from  those  caused  by  the  cholera  miasm,  for 
the  symptoms  are  not  only  similar,  but  are  absolutely  the  same  as  those 
of  the  milder  cases  of  Aidatio  cholera.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  of 
those  attacked  with  Asiatic  cholera  about  half  the  patients  die,  while 
almost  all  recover  from  cholera  morbus.  The  disease  may  much  more 
readily  be  mistaken  for  poisoning;  but  cholera  morbus  is  rarely  accom- 
panied by  such  severe  pain  as  poisoning  with  adds  and  metallio  salts 
induce,  and  they  seldom  cause  sudi  copious  evacuations  as  diaracterize 
cbolera  morbus.  If  the  disease  lasts  unusually  long,  or  if  its  course 
shows  any  other  peculiarity,  we  should  carefrQly  examine  every  dicum* 
stance  that  could  indicate  the  presence  of  poison. 

Acute  gastric  catarrh  of  children  in  the  first  years  of  life  and 
the  dianhoea  of  diildren  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  other  dis- 


Pbognosis. — ^The  prognosis  is  evident  from  the  description  we  have 
just  given  of  the  course.  Pk^viously  heathy  adults  rarely  die  of  this 
disease ;  but  chronic  catarrh  may  result  from  repeated  attacks,  weakly 
and  decrepit  persons  may  die  of  gastric  fever,  or  still  more  readily  of 
catanfaal  fever  (see  this  disease).    In  children,  acute  gastric  catarrh, 
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with  its  results,  is  a  very  dangerous  disease,  which  maj  end  httl&j 
even  under  the  most  careful  treatment. 

Treatment. — ^To  speak  with  only  moderate  exactness  of  acute 
gastric  catarrh,  would  lead  too  £Eir,  as  we  should  have  to  mention  all  tbe 
rules  for  diet.  From  the  remarks  on  etiology,  we  may  see  that^  m 
order  to  avoid  gastric  catarrh,  the  diet  of  some  persona,  as  of  ferer 
patients  and  convalescents,  but  particularly  of  infants,  must  be  careMy 
watched.  In  the  latter  case,  where  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  dnld 
the  breast  of  the  mother,  or  a  healthy  nurse,  certain  precautions  must  be 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  cow's  milk ;  these  were  mentioned  under  etiolo- 
gy:  1.  The  milk  must  be  fresh ;  even  in  the  city  it  should  be  brought 
twice  daily.  If  it  shows  the  least  indication  of  acidity,  it  should  be 
boiled  immediately,  to  prevent  further  transformation  of  the  sugar  mto 
lactic  acid;  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  may  also  be  advantageoaslj 
added  to  such  milk,  till  it  becomes  neutral  or  slightiy  alkaline  [soaD 
quantities  of  sulphite  of  soda  are  very  good  for  this  purpose].  2.  Milk 
from  cows  fed  on  oil-cake  or  distillery  swiU  should  not  be  used.  In 
large  cities,  the  best  milk  is  that  from  brewery  cows  which  are  fed 
on  grains.  3.  The  milk  should  be  sufficientiy  diluted,  the  first  tbree 
months,  with  about  two  parts  of  water,  the  second  quarter  with  one 
part.  4.  It  should  be  given  at  regular,  and  not  too  short,  interrak 
During  the  first  weeks,  the  bottle  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  later 
every  three  or  four  hours.  The  shorter  the  intervals,  the  less  milk 
shoidd  be  given  at  each  time.  5.  The  vessels  from  which  the  child 
drinks,  as  well  as  its  mouth,  should  be  carefully  deansed.  Neglect  of 
any  of  these  rules  may  lead  to  gastric  catarrh,  while  their  observaaoe 
may  prove,  at  least,  some  protection  for  the  diild,  against  the  disease. 

The  caiual  indicaiians  may  require  the  administration  of  an  emetic, 
where  injurious  or  decomposing  food  in  the  stomach  keeps  tip  the  ca- 
tarrh. Some  carry  the  use  of  emetics  in  gastric  catarrh  too  £ir,  whUe 
others  neglect  them  too  much.  If  we  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
patient,  or,  from  the  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium, 
the  coated  tongue  and  the  odor  from  the  mouth,  conclude  that  the  stom- 
ach is  coated  also,  and,  in  all  such  cases,  give  an  emetic  of  ipecaco- 
anha  or  tartrate  of  antimony,  we  shall  often  protract  the  diswe  by 
letting  a  new  injury  act  unnecessarily  on  the  already  diseased  nnioous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  But  just  as  much  harm  is  done  by  the  ex- 
cessive  fear  of  the  injurious  effects  of  emetics,  induced  by  their  actmg 
also  as  purgatives,  and  by  the  pustular  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
occasionally  caused  by  the  continued  use  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  bat 
particularly  by  a  frdse  theory  of  their  action.  It  is  foigotten  that 
the  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by  the  emetic^  as  b 
proved  by  daily  experience,  is  not  veiy  malignant  or  injurkms,  and  that 
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the  beautiful  experiments  of  Motgendie  and  Budge  have  proyed  that 
the  emetic  influence  of  ipecaa  and  tartrate  of  antimony  do  not  result 
&om  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  but  fiom  absorption 
into  the  blood.  By  injecting  tartar  emetic  into  the  veins,  Magendie 
proved  that  vomiting  could  be  excited  even  where  a  bladder  had  been 
Bubatituted  for  the  stomach. 

If  the  prominence  of  the  epigastrium,  percussion  over  the  stomadi, 
eructations  of  gases  and  fluids  whose  smell  and  taste  are  like  those  of 
tbe  food  that  has  been  eaten,  render  it  certain  that  there  are  decom- 
posing substances  in  the  stomach,  and  if  the  suflerings  of  the  patient 
justify  such  active  treatment,  it  will  be  best  to  give  a  sure  emetic, 
such  as  ipecacuanha  3  j  with  tartrate  of  antimony  gr.  j.  In  the  para- 
graph on  symptoms  we  have  shown  that,  even  in  such  cases,  without 
the  use  of  an  emetic,  the  undigested  and  decomposed  ingesta  may  be 
occasionally  passed  £rom  the  body  quickly  and  uninjuriously ;  but  this 
is  not  by  any  means  an  absolute  rule.  The  injurious  substances  often 
remain  a  long  while  in  the  stomach,  and  when  they  pass  into  the  intes- 
tines cause  severe  and  lasting  disturbance.  If  we  can  rid  the  stomach 
of  the  substance  causing  a  con/tnt^  irritation  and  protect  the  bowels 
fipom  its  action,  we  should  not  dread  the  temporary  irritation  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  by  the  emetia  I£^  in  such  a  case,  we  do 
nothing,  or,  instead  of  an  emetic,  prescribe  the  popular  mixture  of 
magnesia  usta,  we  may  just  as  readily  cause  a  prolongation  of  the  at- 
tadc  as  if  we  gave  an  emetic  at  the  wrong  time,  or  without  sufficient 
cause.  Moderate  fever,  accompanying  the  gastric  catarrh,  does  not 
oontraindicate  an  emetic;  but  if  the  fever  is  more  severe,  and  we  have 
the  £untest  suspicion  of  a  commencing  typhus,  it  should  not  be  used, 
for  typhus  almost  always  runs  a  severe  course,  when  emetics  or  laxa- 
tives have  been  used  at  its  commencement. 

The  causal  indications  never  require  the  use  of  laxatives  in  the 
treatment  of  simple  acute  gastric  catarrh.  It  is  different  when  the 
injurious  ingesta  have  passed  into  the  bowels  and  caused  flatulence, 
colicky  pains,  escape  of  flatus,  and  other  symptoms  which  are  called 
the  passage  of  the  gastric  turgescence  downward.  In  such  cases 
mfld  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb  or  compound  infusion  of  senna,  may  be 
prescribed;  if  there  is  excess  of  add,  we  may  use  a  mixture  of  mag^ 
nesia  usta  (  ^  ss  to  |  viij  water,  a  tablespoonfiil  every  hour  or  two), 
which,  in  these  cases,  acts  as  a  mild  and  efficient  laxative ;  the  purga- 
tive neutral  salts  are  less  suitable. 

If  there  be  an  excessive  formation  of  acid  in  the  stomach  that 
seems  to  keep  up  the  catarrh,  whether  it  be  caused  by  the  transf(»ina* 
tion  of  the  anq^laoea  into  lactic  or  butyric  adds,  or  if  acetic  fermenta- 
tion has  been  induced  by  the  use  of  beer  or  wine,  and  if  the  very 
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moderate  sufFerings  of  the  patient  do  not  justify  the  use  of  an  emetic^ 
we  should  give  a  carbonate  of  one  of  the  alkalies.  The  most  used  is 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  gr.  v-z,  in  powder  or  solution;  if 
we  wish  to  employ  it  in  the  popular  form  of  mineral  water,  we  should 
first  assure  ourselves  that  the  water  furnished  actually  contains  bi€a^ 
bonate  of  soda,  and  does  not  simply  consist  of  oarbonio  add  and 
water. 

In  spite  of  numerous  evacuations  upward  and  downward,  smsll 
amounts  of  the  decomposing  substances  not  unfinequently  remain  in  tbe 
stomach.  The  alkalies  prescribed  can  neutralize  the  adds  alrasdj 
formed,  it  is  true,  but  they  cannot  entirely  airest  the  process  of  deoooh 
position  and  the  formation  of  new  add  products.  The  substances  r^ 
maining  in  the  stomach  and  undergoing  decomposition  transfer  their 
chemical  action  to  the  fteah  and  unspoiled  food,  and  render  the  most 
harmless  food  injurious  and  even  dangerous  for  the  gastiio  nmooos 
membrane  of  children,  in  whom  this  state  most  frequently  occurs.  In 
such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  decomposition  of  the  ocntents 
of  the  stomach  remainh^  after  the  vomiting  imd  Itisdi& 

cult  to  fulfil  this  indication,  and  all  the  skill  of  the  physician  often  bSi 
in  the  attempt  If  we  recognize  the  abnormal  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
infemtile  diarrhoea,  we  can  at  least  understand  the  unfortunate  lesulta 
of  its  treatment,  which  we  cannot  do  if  we  regard  the  gastric  and  in* 
testinal  catarrh  as  the  sole  disease.  Even  outside  of  the  body^  as  is 
well  known,  it  is  often  difficult  to  arrest  a  fermentation  or  other  de* 
composition  that  has  once  begun.  But  the  means  that  answer  for  this, 
outside  of  the  body,  cannot  always  be  used  in  it.  We  cannot  perfeodj 
dry  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  keep  them  at  so  high  or  so  low  a 
temperature  as  to  arrest  decomposition ;  and  certain  substances  that 
prevent  fermentation  are  poisonous  to  the  organism.  But,  if  we  regard 
the  mmi^rous  remedies  (often  exactly  opposite  in  their  other  qualities) 
which  phjrsidans  employ  in  the  diarrhsBa  and  vomiting  of  duldren,  with 
or  without  dear  ideas  of  the  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  whidi  are  some* 
times  unmistakably  serviceable,  we  find  that  they  are  audi  subsianoes 
as  are  used  outside  of  the  organism  for  airestkig  fermentation  and 
other  decompositions.  The  remedies  most  frequmtly  given  in  infimtik 
diarrhoea  are  carbonates  of  the  alkalies;  mineral  adds,  particulaxly 
muriatic;  metallic  -salts,  especially  calomel  and  nitrate  of  silver;  also 
tarmin,  creasote,  and  nux  vomica.  Possibly  part  of  these,  sodi  as  the 
nitrate  of  silver  and  taimin,  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  &vorabl6  effect 
on  ihe  irritated  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomadi  and  intesiinea,  by 
their  astringent  actkn  on  the  hypersemia.  But  the  greater  p^rt  of 
these  remedies,  especially  the  one  most  used,  oalome!,  oannofc  be  said 
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CO  act  in  this  wa j,  and  their  effect  is  only  to  be  explained  by  their 
power  of  arresting  decomposition.  If  a  child  is  suffering  from  a  slight 
gastric  catarrh,  which  only  shows  itself  by  the  characteiistio  vomiting 
and  the  presence  of  undigested  milk  in  the  add  dejections,  besides  strict 
diet  (of  which  we  will  hereafter  speak),  we  should  use  the  mildest  of 
the  above  remedies,  such  as  the  carbonates  of  the  iQkalies,  with  small 
doses  of  rhubarb ;  a  well*known  and  popular  form  of  these  is  the  pulv. 
riiei  comp. ;  if  the  diarrhoea  is  more  severe,  we  may  give  the  tina  rhd 
aquosa.  An  old  and  extensively  used  mode  of  giving  the  latter  is  in  a 
mixture  of  tinctura  rhei  aquosa  3  ijy  with  liq.  potassii  carbonid  gtt.  xij, 
aqua  foenicoli  |  ij,  and  syrupus  simplex  3  ijy  of  whidi  a  teaspoonful  is 
to  be  taken  several  times  daily.  If  this  treatment  is  inefficadous^  if 
the  decomposition  in  the  stomach  continues,  and  the  passages  become 
more  frequent,  we  may  give  small  doses  of  calomel,  a  plan  that 
has  long  been  justly  popular  in  the  treatment  of  infointile  diarrhoea. 
I  usually  give  ^  to  ^  gr.  two  or  three  times  daily.  £ednar,  who  pre* 
fers  calomel  to  all  other  remedies  in  this  disease,  gives  it  combined 
with  jalap,  in  larger  and  more  frequent  doses.  His  prescription  is : 
^  Q  calomel,  gr.  iv ;  pulv.  jalap,  gr.  ij ;  sacdiar.  alb.  3  ss ;  «i.  ft.  pulv. 
na  viij.  S.  Take  one  powder  in  water  every  two  hours."  Even  this 
treatment  is  not  always  successfuL  The  evacuations  often  persist  in 
spite  of  the  most  rigid  diet  and  the  free  employment  of  calomel,  until 
we  fear  to  use  any  more  mercury,  although,  from  the  continuance  of 
the  vomiting  and  purging,  but  little  of  it  seems  to  be  absorbed,  and 
hence  mercurial  stomatitis  rarely  occurs.  In  sudi  cases,  every  prac- 
tising physician  sometimes  finds  himself  in  a  position  where  he  is 
obliged  to  give  up  the  remedy  from  which  he  has  seen  the  best  effects 
and  which  he  usually  trusts  most,  and  try  one  in  which  he  has  less 
confidence.  He  may  even  feel  around  from  one  remedy  tO  another. 
There  are  no  definite  and  certain  indications  for  the  cases  where  nitrate 
of  silver,  tannin,  muriatie  add,  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  eta,  are  re- 
spectively advantageous.  Usually  the  remedy  that  was  efficadous  in 
the  last  attadc  is  given ;  if  it  fciils,  others  are  tried.  Without  laying 
particular  stress  on  it,  I  would  recommend  very  small  doses  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (1$  aigent  nitrat.  gr.  ^;  aqu^  distillat  |  ij.  ni.  S.  Take 
a  teaspoonful  every  half  hour  or  hour),  and  frequent  potions  of  ice- 
water,  in  those  cases  where  there  are  excessive  vomiting,  great  thirst, 
and  copious  watery  evacuations.  If  there  be  no  vomiting,  but  great 
purging,  and  calomel  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  I  usually  give  tan- 
nin (9  tanmn,  3ss;  aquss  distiUat  §iij.  Hi.  S.  A  teaspoonful 
erery  two  hours).  In  mild  but  prolonged  cases  I  give  muriatic  add 
in  mucilage.  I  have  not  much  experience  in  the  use  of  tincture  of  nuz 
vomica,  creaaote,  or  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron. 
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In  gastric  catarrh,  caused  by  catcbing  cold,  the  cauaal  indiCTtiom 
demand  diaphoretic  treatments 

When  induced  hj  \mknown  epidemic  influences,  there  are  no  causal 
indications  to  fiilfiL 

For  the  fulfihnent  of  the  indications  of  the  disecue,  it  is  just  as  w 
cessaiy  to  follow  out  the  strictest  dietetic  rules,  as  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
give  medicine.  Experience  teaches  that  the  abnormal  hjpenemia,  mu- 
cous secretion,  etc.,  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  readily  and  speeds 
1  7  disappear  on  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  had  induced  or  kept  it 
up.  But,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  the  mildest  ingesta  may  mauh 
tain  catarrhal  hypersemia,  it  is  safest  to  keep  patients  with  acute  gastiic 
catarrh  without  food  for  a  while — ^to  let  them  &st  entirely.  Tliis  is 
particularly  advisable  in  the  form  called  status  gastricus.  This  ocder 
is  often  objected  to ;  anxious  mothers  can  hardly  make  up  their  minds 
to  refuse  their  children  all  nourishment,  even  for  a  short  time ;  adults 
with  acute  gastric  catarrh  do  not  feel  hungry,  it  is  true ;  but  tfaey 
have  a  longing  for  salty,  piquant  food.  The  more  we  insist  on  the 
fiisting,  the  better  results  we  shall  have.  If  the  disease  is  protxacted, 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  fever,  or  if,  on  account  of  the  consumptioo  of 
tissue,  caused  by  the  fever,  we  fear  continuing  the  starvation,  we 
should  give  nourishment  in  the  fluid  form,  as  that  causes  least  iiritt* 
tion.  In  choosing  this  nourishment,  we  must  remember  that  the  giSr 
trie  secretion  is  rendered  alkaline  from  the  admixture  of  mucus,  and  its 
digestive  power  greatly  impaired.  Hence  we  should  usually  forbid 
milk,  eggs,  and  meats,  which  require  add  gastric  juice  for  their  asomi* 
lation,  and,  as  long  as  there  are  no  signs  of  abnormal  formatioQ  of 
add,  we  should  only  permit  amylaceous  food.  The  so-called  wate^ 
soups  are  very  suitable  nourishment  for  persons  with  protracted  gas* 
trie  catarrh. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  manage  the  diet  of  children  with  acnte 
gastric  catarrh,  which  has  been  caused,  and  is  kept  up,  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  that  it  is  difficult  to  annest.  MOk, 
whidi  is  the  most  suitable  and  natural  food  for  children,  is  injurioas  to 
them  in  these  cases,  because  it  quickly  decomposes;  then  arises  the 
difficult  question :  What  shall  we  give  them  instead  of  milk?  Under 
these  circumstances,  what  nutriment  will  not  be  decomposed  and  ttans* 
formed  into  injurious  substances?  We  may  easily  satisfy  ouradves 
that  oat  and  barley  gruel,  as  well  as  arrow-root  and  panadt,  tie 
changed,  and  become  sour  as  quickly  as  milk. 

For  the  successful  treatment  of  the  disease  in  question,  we  should 
carefully  remember  that  the  diildren  do  not  suffer  firom  hunger,  ereo 
if  we  withdraw  all  nourishment  for  a  day  or  two,  and  feed  them  as 
fitesh  water  alone^  avoiding  even  the  addition  of  sugar.    I^  under  ilk 
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treatment^  the  voniitiiig  and  purging  cease,  if  the  water  be  restored  to 
the  thickened  blood,  the  collapse  often  disappears  quiddy,  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  fasting  child  were  reooveiingy  then  we  oonunence  gradually 
with  small  quantities  of  diluted  milk.  If  this  be  rejected  again  and 
again,  and  it  appears  dangerous  to  subject  the  children  to  a  longer  ab- 
stinence, I  can  recommend  teaspoonful  doses  of  beef-essence,  which  is 
prepared  by  cutting  the  flesh  into  small  cubes,  placing  these  in  a  bot- 
tle (without  adding  water),  closing  this  securely,  and  leaving  it  in  a 
vessel  of  boiling  water  for  several  hours. 

The  indiocUio  marbi  very  rarely  calls  for  the  so-called  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies.  Abstraction  of  blood,  general  as  well  as  local,  may 
be  dispensed  with.  In  severe  cases,  characterized  by  excessive  vomit- 
ing and  thirst,  cold  is  serviceable.  Both  in  cholera  morbus  and  cholera 
infantum  the  use  of  ice-water  and  small  pieces  of  ice  is  beneficial,  as 
is  also  the  application  of  cold  compresses  to  the  abdomen ;  these  should 
be  frequently  renewed. 

We  can  speak  even  more  decidedly  against  the  use  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  in  the  treatment  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  than  we  did  of 
its  use  in  bronchial  catarrh.  We  cannot  depend  on  its  anticatarrhal 
action,  and  its  employment  can  only  increase  the  difficulty. 

Carbonic  add  is  veiy  popular  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ;  it  is 
given  as  effervescing  powder,  or  effervescing  mixture,  or  as  carbonic- 
add  water.  It  usually  causes  eructation  very  soon,  and  this  appears 
to  bring  up  other  gases  from  the  stomach,  so  that  there  is  almost 
always  momentaiy  relie£  It  is  not  claimed,  however,  that  carbonic 
acid,  which  eveiywhere  acts  as  an  irritant,  moderates  the  hypersemia 
of  the  stomach,  and  has  any  direct  influence  on  the  rapid  cure  of  the 
disease. 

It  is  different  with  the  use  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies ;  they 
lessen  the  toughness  of  the  secreted  mucus,  and  fiEUsilitate  its  evacua- 
tion; hence,  independent  of  their  use  for  fulfilling  the  causal  indica- 
tions (see  above),  they  deserve  full  consideration  in  the  later  stages 
of  acute  gastric  catairlu  Moreover,  the  alkaline  carbonates  appear  to 
assist  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice;  at  least  Blondlot  and  Fre^ 
richs  observed  that,  after  giving  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  enough 
add  gastric  juice  was  formed,  not  only  to  neutralize  the  alkali,  but  to 
give  the  contents  of  the  stomach  an  add  reaction.  In  the  status  gas- 
fcricus  they  aie  usually  given  in  the  form  of  soda-water,  or  tinctura  rhei 
aquosa. 

Further  niles  aie  raiely  required  for  the  treatment  of  aymptoma. 
Among  the  symptoms  that  most  frequentiy  call  for  treatment  is  vom- 
iiinff^  and,  where  the  bowels  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  diarrfuxa 
l£  moderate,  these  may  be  regarded  as  favorable  symptoms,  and  re- 
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quire  no  special  treatment ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  dioleia  morbus,  or 
diolera  infieuitum,  thej  may  be  so  severe  that  the  blood  vrill  be  nnidi 
thickened  bj  the  loss  of  water,  and  life  be  endangered.  Opium  is  the 
most  usual  prescpption  for  the  excessive  vomiting  and  puz]^g.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  how  opium  arrests  tbese  symptoms.  If  it  odIt 
paralyzed  the  intestines,  and  so  diminished  the  number  of  the  stoob 
without  decreasing  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  would  be 
of  little  real  benefit ;  but  it  really  seems  as  ii^  besides  the  influence  it 
has  on  the  movements  of  the  intestines,  and  perhaps  as  a  direct  resalt 
of  this,  it  also  limited  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane; 
Hence,  if,  in  cholera  morbus,  ice-water  do  not  arrest  vomiting,  and  the 
passages  become  more  numerous,  we  should  give  gr.  ss  of  o|Mum  hi 
powder,  or  its  equivalent  of  laudanum,  alone  or  with  analeptics.  lo 
spite  of  oiu:  dislike  to  give  opium  to  children,  and  in  spite  of  our  be- 
lief that  it  answers  neither  the  indicatio  morbi^  nor  the  causal  iodics- 
tions,  we  may  be  obliged  to  give  small  doses  of  it  in  cholera  in&ntom. 
In  cholera  morbus,  or  cholera  infantum,  the  greater  the  collapse,  the 
weaker  the  pulse,  and  the  lower  the  temperature,  the  more  necessvj 
it  becomes  to  use  stimulants ;  inwardly  we  may  give  small  doses  of 
wine,  ether,  coffee ;  outwardly  we  may  use  sinapisms. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  coiuve  of  acute  gastric  catarrh,  in  sgite 
of  the  alkalies  that  have  been  exhibited,  a  quantity  of  mucus  may  col 
lect  as  a  product  of  the  disease,  and  by  its  decomposition  cause  to 
obstinate  continuance  of  the  affection,  or,  after  this  has  run  its  ooune^ 
may  retard  convalescence  and  disturb  digestion.  If,  in  the  later  stages 
of  gastric  catarrh,  the  painful  attacks  of  vomiting,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  throw  out  quantities  of  mucus,  the  loss  of  appetite,  or  the  slow 
recovery,  render  it  probable  that  such  a  state  of  afiairs  exists  in  the 
stomach,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  an  emetia 
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CHBONIO  GA8TBI0  CATABBH. 

Etioloot. — Chronic  gastric  catarrh  sometimea  oocors  as  a  resalt 
of  the  acute  affection ;  when  this  is  protracted  or  relapses  freqoentij* 
sometimes  it  originates  as  a  chronic  disease.  Hence  the  etidog) 
is  mostly  the  same  as  that  of  acute  gastric  catanfa.  It  may  be 
caused: 

1.  By  all  injurious  influences  that  excite  the  above  disease, 
when  they  act  continuously  or  repeatedly.  But  the  faabitiial  nia* 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  deserves  particular  mention^  as  it  is  bj 
&r  the  most  frequent  cause  of  chronic  gastric  catarriu    We  also  ob 
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lerve  that  alcohol  acts  the  more  injurioualj  the  more  undiluted  it  is 
taken;  hence  brandy-drinkers  are  most  liable  to  the  affection. 

2.  In  many  cases  chronic  gastric  catarrh  depends  on  congestion  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  The  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in- 
dudng  this  congestion  may  be  located  in  the  portal  yein ;  hence  we 
find  that  all  affections  of  the  liver,  by  which  the  portal  vein  or  its 
bnmohes  are  compressed,  are  always  accompanied  by  chronic  gastric 
oatarrh.  But  more  frequently  the  obstruction  lies  beyond  the  liver; 
all  affections  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  pleura,  that  cause  an  overfilling 
of  the  heart  and  obstruction  of  the  vena  cava,  also  obstruct  the  escape 
of  blood  firom  the  liver,  and  hence  from  the  stomach ;  consequently,  in 
emphysema,  drrhosis  of  the  lungs,  valvular  disease  of  the  hearty  eta, 
we  meet  chronic  gastric  catarrh  just  as  often  as  we  do  cyanosis  of  the 
skin,  and  both  affections  must  be  induced  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Chronic  g^tric  catarrh  often  accompanies  phthisis  and  oihei 
chronic  diseases.  In  part  L,  we  showed  that  patients  with  incipient 
phthisis  often  complain  more  of  their  gastric  qatarrh  than  of  the  limg 
trouble,  and  that  is  what  first  induces  them  to  apply  for  aid. 

4.  It  always  accompanies  cancerous  or  other  degeneration  of  the 
stomach. 

Anatomical  Appxaranoes. — ^In  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  often  reddish  brown  or  slate  gray,  just  as  it  is  else- 
where when  it  is  the  seat  of  chronic  catarrh,  "niis  is  caused  by  small 
capillary  hssmorrhages  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
tranafonnation  of  the  hsematin  into  pigment.  Instead  of  the  fine 
injection  seen  in  acute  catarrh,  we  usually  find  a  coarse  anastomosis, 
and  in  some  places  dilatations  of  the  vessels.  Moreover,  the  mucous 
membrane  has  become  hypertrophied,  it  is  thicker  and  firmer,  and,  even 
when  the  muscles  are  not.  contracted  by  rigor  mortis,  we  find  the 
mucous  membrane  forming  numerous  folds,  and  some  parts  of  it  are 
occasionally  elevated  to  soft  spongy  nodules  by  a  velvety  hypertrophy. 
We  often  find  imramerable  small  prominences,  separated  by  supers 
ficial  fimows,  a  state  described  as  the  itai  mamdonnL  The  mam- 
millated  appearance  most  frequently  depends  on  partial  hypertrophy 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  by  which  some  of  the  glands  and 
their  insterstitial  connective  tissue  have  been  enlaiged.  FrerichB 
asserts  that  it  is  also  caused  by  roundish  collections  of  fat  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  or  by  the  development  of  dosely-crowded  closed  fol- 
licles; according  to  JBudd^  they  result  in  some  cases  firom  overfilling 
of  the  gastric  glands  with  retained  secretion.  These  changes  are 
found  most  frequently  and  £uihest  advanced  in  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomadi.  The  inner  smface  of  the  stomach  is  covered  with  a  greyislh 
white,  tough  mucus,  which  clings  firmly  to  iU 
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The  thickeniug  is  not  always  limited  to  the  muoous  memlnaDe; 
sometimes  the  submucous  and  muscular  tissues  are  changed  to  a  £itty 
mass,  several  lines  or  even  half  an  inch  thick.  This  thickening  of  iho 
wall  of  the  stomach  also  depends  on  simple  hypertrophy,  in  whidi 
there  is  both  a  new  formation  of  muscular  cells,  and  an  increase  of  the 
submucous  and  intermuscular  connectiye  tissue.  On  the  cut  surfue 
the  thickened  muscular  tissue  shows  a  pale  grayish-red,  soft,  fleshy 
mass,  traversed  by  parallel  connective-tissue  striae,  running  from  with* 
out  inward,  and  having  a  peculiar  fiEUi-like  appearance.  OocasionaUy 
the  whole  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  especially  the  pylorus  itself, 
is  changed  in  this  way ;  in  other  cases  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of 
the  stomadi  is  more  circumscribed,  and  forms  certain  prominent  nod- 
ules (JFberster),  The  pylorus  may  be  greatly  constricted  by  thickeih 
ing  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  from  simple  hypertrophy,  and  this  cod* 
striction  may  cause  great  dilatation  of  the  part  of  the  stomach  above 
the  stricture. 

Symptoms  Ain>  Course. — ^In  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  the  paikots 
complain  most  of  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the 
stomach,  which  is  increased  by  eating,  but  rarely  amoimts  to  severe 
pain.  Where  the  latter  occurs  after  eating,  and  the  epigastrinm  is 
sensitive  to  pressure,  we  must  always  suspect  that  there  is  not  eua^y 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  but  that  it  is  complicated  by  some  more  serious 
disease.  With  the  feeling  of  fulness  there  b  almost  always  a  promi^ 
nenoe  of  the  epigastrium,  caused  by  the  filling  of  the  stomach  with 
gas,  and  by  the  ingesta  remaining  in  it  for  a  long  while.  The  gases 
in  the  stomach  are  formed  in  chronic  catarrh  also  by  the  deoompooiiioQ 
that  the  ingesta  undergo  when  the  gastric  juice,  which  has  becomo 
alkaline,  no  longer  causes  normal  digestion,  and  the  mucoa  in  the 
stomach  acts  as  a  ferment  on  its  contents.  The  abnormal  deoamposD- 
tion  is  assisted,  however,  by  the  flEict  that,  although  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  stomach  has  increased  in  thickness,  its  functions  are  paialjied 
by  serous  infiltration.  When  the  movements  of  the  stomach  are 
retarded,  food  remains  in  it  a  great  while,  and  undergoes  abnormal 
decomposition.  From  time  to  time  there  is  eructation  of  gases  having 
the  same  composition  as  those  formed  in  acute  gastric  catanh.  With 
the  eructation,  which  is  a  constant  symptom  of  ohionio  gastric  catafA, 
besides  the  gases,  small  quantities  of  sour  or  rancid  fluid  often  xtfe 
into  the  mouth,  and  are  either  spit  out  or  swallowed  again*  The  fix^ 
mation  of  lactic  and  butyric  acids  from  the  transformation  of  the  amy* 
lacea  is  often  very  extensive,  and  the  sour  and  acrid  fluids,  rising  into 
the  oesophagus  and  pharynx  on  belching,  cause  the  burning  feeliiig 
called  heartburn. 

Occasionally,  beside  the  above  symptoms  there  is  vomiHngi  this* 
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however,  is  not  constant ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  rare.  According 
to  the  observations  of  FrericJiSy  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  what  we 
know  oonoeming  the  anomalies  of  digestion,  the  hydrocarbons  are 
occasionally  changed  into  a  tough  filamentous  mass  resembling  gum, 
and  which  is  not  un&equently  formed  by  lactio«cid  fermentation  out- 
side of  the  body.  The  vomited  substances  not  unfrequently  consist 
of  laige  quantities  of  this  non-nitrogenous  material,  which  is  thrown 
up  in  mucous  filamentous  masses  affcer  painfiil  retching.  In  other 
cases,  pure  mucus  with  an  insipid  fluid  is  thrown  up ;  this  form  of 
vomiting  occurs  chiefly  in  the  chronic  catarrh  of  drunkards,  and  con- 
stitutes the  celebrated  vomihu  mcttvUinua  (water-brash).  H'enchs^ 
who  has  carefully  examined  these  masses,  found  that  they  were  usually 
alkaline,  had  a  low  specific  gravity,  always  contained  sulphurets,  and 
that  alcohol  added  in  excess  threw  down  a  white  flocculent  precipitate 
which  rapidly  converted  starch  into  sugar.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
fluid  showed  that  it  was  not  formed  in  the  stomach  but  in  the  sftlivaiy 
glands.  We  have  before  said  that  irritations  and  diseases  of  the 
stomach  increased  the  salivary  secretion;  hence  it  appears  that  iii 
drunkard^s  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  the  saliva  swallowed  during  the 
night  is  thrown  off  in  the  morning  as  vomitus  matutinus.  In  simple, 
non-complicated  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  unaltered  food  is  -verj  rarely 
vomited*  If  this  does  occur,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
mucus,  and  firom  admixtiue  of  butyric  acid  has  a  disagreeable,  acrid 
smell  and  taste,  and  occasionally  contains  a  peculiar  microscopic  for- 
mation, the  so<»lled  aarcina  ventricuiu  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  «nir?>!^,  which,  when  it  occurs  in  the  stomach,  is  always  found 
in  great  numbers,  is  an  algoid  growth.  It  presents  cells  of  the  -^  to 
^fy-  of  a  line  in  diameter,  with  square  sariaces  divided  into  four  regular 
parts;  usually  several,  sometimes  veiy  many  of  these,  are  imited  into 
smaller  or  laiger  squares.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  this  par- 
asitic plant  which,  acting  as  a  ferment,  causes  an  abnormal  decomposi- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  for,  in  healthy  stomachs  (though 
it  rarely  occurs  there,  it  is  true),  its  presence  does  not  induce  this  ab- 
nonnal  decomposition. 

The  BenBoUon  of  hunger  is  almost  lost,  even  when  the  patient  is 
much  emaciated,  and  the  body  is  very  much  in  need  of  support ;  fre- 
quently the  patients  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take  nourishment.  In 
other  oases  there  is  a  feeling  of  hunger,  but  even  a  few  mouthfuls 
satisfy  it  Finally,  in  some  cases,  particularly  where  much  add  is 
formed,  there  is  occasionally  pain  in  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  £eunt- 
ness.  As  this  is  generally  relieved  by  eating,  it  is  commonly  called 
''wolfish  appetite**  (hdss-hunger).  As  there  is  no  fever,  the  thirst  is 
not  increased ;  it  is  often  less,  like  the  appetite. 
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If  the  chronic  catarrh  extends  £rom  the  stomach  to  the  mouth,  we 
hare,  at  the  same  time,  the  symptoms  of  chronic  oral  catarrh:  the 
tongue  is  coated,  shows  the  impression  of  the  teeth  along  it3  sides; 
there  is  a  stale,  slimy  taste,  and  a  more  or  less  fetid  smell  from  the 
mouth.  But  a  dean  tongue  and  absence  of  the  other  symptoms  of  oral 
catarrh  do  not  at  all  prove  that  the  stomach  is  healthy. 

Not  unfrequently  the  chronic  gastric  catarrh  extends  to  the  intes- 
tines, and,  besides  the  symptoms  above  described,  we  have  those  of 
chrpnic  intestinal  catarrh.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  eveiy 
intestinal  catarrh  does  not  cause  diarrhoea,  because  it  is  not  always 
accompanied  by  fluid  secretions,  or  large  quantities  of  mucus.  There 
is  more  apt  to  be  somewhat  obstinate  constipation,  because  the  move* 
ments  of  the  intestines,  like  those  of  the  stomach  in  chronic  gastric 
catarrh,  are  greatly  impeded.  Decomposition  of  the  contents,  whidi 
thus  remain  a  long  time  in  the  intestines,  continues ;  there  is  flatu- 
lence, which  renders  the  belly  tense,  and  the  patients,  who  feel  relieved 
by  the  escape  of  flatus,  usually  ascribe  their  difficulty  to  the  ^  move- 
ments of  the  flatus.*' 

Occasionally,  also,  the  catarrh  extends  from  the  duodenum  to  the 
ductus  choledochus,  and  there  are  retention  and  absorption  of  bQe.  We 
shall  find  that  the  jaundice  caused  by  gastro-duodenal  catarrh  is  the 
most  frequent  form  of  icterus. 

In  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  the  severe  headache, 
pain  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  other  general  symptoms  which 
accompany  acute  gastric  catarrh,  are  usually  absent  in  the  duonio  form ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  usually  some  mental  depreseum.  If 
this  state  be  designated  as  hypodiondria,  because  the  abnonnal  ezdte- 
ment  of  the  brain  depends  on  abnormal  conditions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it;  but  the  mental  disturbanoe 
accompanying  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  should  not  be  distinguished 
fix)m  other  forms  of  melandiolia  by  the  fact  that  the  bodily  state  is 
the  sole  object  of  the  gloomy  thoughts.  I  have  seen  a  genmd  dis* 
oouragement,  an  imder-valuation  of  mental  power,  despair  as  to  basi> 
ness,  eta,  induced  by  dironic  gastric  catarrh,  and  have  seen  these 
symptoms  disappear  on  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Only  a  few  yeara 
since  I  treated  a  very  wealthy  man  for  chronic  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrh,  who,  during  the  disease,  thought  he  was  near  bankruptcy,  and 
left  unfinished  a  building  that  he  had  begun,  because  he  thought  he 
had  not  suffident  money  to  continue  it.  After  spending  four.weeka  at 
Carlsbad,  his  old  strength  and  feelings  returned,  he  finished  his  house 
with  great  splendor,  and  has  been  well  ever  since. 

When  the  disease  lasts  a  long  while,  the  nutrition  of  the  patient 
sufiers  frx)m  the  disturbance  of  chymification,  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
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terference  with  resorption,  caused  by  the  tough  mucus  on  the  gastrio 
and  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  the  &t  disappears,  the  muscles  be- 
come relaxed,  and  the  skin  dry.  Not  unfrequently,  scorbutic  aflfeo 
tions,  loosening  of  the  gums,  bleeding  fiom  them,  and  even  ecchymosea 
on  the  extremities,  are  seen«  Excessive  emaciation  is  suspicious ;  when 
it  occurs,  we  may  fear  that  the  gastric  catarrh  is  a  secondary  or  symp- 
tomatic affection,  which  is  caused  or  maintained  by  carcinoma. 

The  frequent  change  observed  in  the  urine  in  this  disease  is  pecu- 
liar, and  difficult  to  understand.  Even  taking  into  consideration  the 
fiurt  that  disturbed  absorption  must  excite  a  change  in  the  excretions, 
we  cannot  explain  the  high  color,  the  sediments  of  urates,  or  the 
frequent  appearance  of  quantities  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine 
of  patients  who  have  chronic  gastric  catarrh  (see  chapter  on  dys- 
pepsia). 

As  to  the  cofUTBt  and  remUs  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  the  symp- 
toms above  described  may  run  on  for  months,  or  even  years,  with  more 
or  less  severity,  and  often  with  frequent  variations  of  intensity.  When 
the  causes  can  be  removed  by  proper  treatment,  the  disease  is  often 
cured ;  in  other,  not  very  frequent,  cases,  it  induces  severer  lesions  of 
the  stomach,  particularly  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  (?),  and,  when 
induced  by  mechanical  disturbances,  it  may  cause  Iiasmorrhage  from 
the  stomach.  Not  counting  the  secondary  affections,  this  disease  is 
rarely  fatal ;  although  cases  do  occur  where  the  patients  finally  die  of 
marasmus  and  dropsy,  but  they  more  frequently  die  of  the  diseases 
complicating  or  causing  the  gastric  catarrh. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  membranes  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  recog- 
nized during  life,  unless  the  calibre  of  the  pylorus  is  diminished.  This 
may  result  from  the  villous  hypertrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane which  we  described  among  the  anatomical  appearances. 

Stricture  of  the  pylorus,  frt>m  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, impedes  the  exit  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  a  new  cause 
of  abnormal  decomposition  is  thus  added  to  those  resulting  from  tho 
catarrh.  This  explains  why,  in  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  the  symptoma 
that  we  deduced  from  abnormal  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  (such  as  eructation  of  gases  and  badly-tasting  fluids,  heart- 
bum,  etc.)  reach  even  a  higher  grade,  and  are  more  distressing  than 
in  simple  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  Besides  this,  we  have  vomiting^ 
wfaidi  does  not  occur,  or  comes  only  occasionally,  in  many,  or  even  in 
most  cases  of  simple  dburonio  gastrio  catarrh,  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant symptoms  of  pyloric  obstruction ;  it  usually  comes  quite  regu- 
aurly  two  or  three  hours  after  eating.  This  is  occasionally  different 
when  the  stomach  is  much  distended,  and  hence  can  hold  a  largo 
quantity ;  then  there  may  be  no  vomiting  for  two  or  three  days ;  after 
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such  pauses,  enormous  quantities  are  evacuated  at  one  time.    In  sijoh 
oases  there  may  be  a  certain  regularity. 

In  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  the  yomited  masses  almost  always  con- 
sist of  more  or  less  digested  food  embedded  in  mucus,  which  smell  di^ 
agreeably  sour  and  rancid ;  they  usually  contain  quantities  of  lactio 
and  butjrric  adds,  and  frequently  sarcina.    If  there  be  decided  acidity 
which  cannot  be  checked,  with  frequent  and  regular  vomiting,  there  is 
very  probably  pyloric  obstruction ;  the  diagnosis  becomes  more  certain 
S  we  can  make  out  a  consecutive  dilatation  of  the  stomach  (whidi 
may  become  large  enough  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomeo) ; 
this  may  sometimes  be  done  by  inspection  of  the  abdomen,  when  the 
distended  stomach  may  be  seen  as  a  cbnvex  prominence,  extending 
down  to  the  navel,  or  even  below  it.    J3amberger  calls  atteatioa  to 
the  fact  that  where  the  stomacb  is  very  low  down,  not  only  the  greater, 
but  also  the  lesser  curvature,  may  be  made  out  as  a  prominence  extend* 
ing  from  the  cartilages  of  the  &lse  ribs  on  one  side  to  those  on  the 
other,  just  below  the  80<called  *^  pit  of  the  stomach,"  which  is  sunk  in. 
On  moving  the  skin  in  the  epigastrium,  we  occasionally  observe  the 
region  of  the  stomach  to  swell  up  and  form  a  tense  tumor.    Tbia  ap- 
pearance, along  with  which  the  contours  of  the  stomach  may  be  felt, 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  tension  of  the  organ  over  its  fluid  and  gas* 
eous  contents  which  cannot  escape,  and  to  its  consequent  change  firom 
its  usual  relaxed  state  to  a  more  spherical  shape.    The  most  elevated 
segments  of  this  sphere  become  visible  on  the  abdomen,  while  those 
lying  deeper  are  perceived  only  by  the  touch.    This  change  of  the 
stomach  from  a  relaxed,  loose  bag,  to  an  elastic,  tense,  spherical  Uid- 
der,  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  disagreeable  and  more  or  leas  painful 
sensation.     Apart  fbom  the  transitory  symptom  just  described,  w 
notice  the  slight  resistance  of  the  epigastric  region,  which  JBambergtr 
has  so  well  described  as  feeling  like  an  aircushion.    The  prominence 
of  the  epigastrium  decreases  or  disappears  when  tJie  patient  has  yoBOt 
ited  freely.    In  one  case,  treated  at  the  Greifiswalder  dinic,  on  giving 
the  patient  an  effervescing  powder,  the  region  over  the  stomach,  and  as 
far  down  as  the  navel,  swelled  considerably,  and  the  contours  of  the 
stomach  were  dearly  marked.     Then,  if  part  of  the  carbcmio  add 
were  belched  up,  the  swelling  subsided.    When  the  stomach  is  fiill 
of  food,  the  percussion  dulness  is  very  extensive ;  but  if^  as  is  usuUy 
the  case,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  gas  at  the  same  time,  the  percnsaion- 
sound  is  particularly  full  and  tympanitic  at  the  prominent  places.    If 
the  patient  dianges  his  position,  the  solid  substances  always  go  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  stomach,  and  the  bounds  of  the  dull  and  dear  per^ 
cussion  diange. 

The  above  symptoms  render  the  existence  of  pyloric  oonstrictiaa 
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Teiy  probable,  but  we  can  only  ascribe  this  to  simple  hypertrophy  of 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  when  we  can  exclude  the  otiier  and  more 
frequent  forms  of  stricture,  particularly  the  cancerous  and  the  cica- 
tricial stricture,  not  unfrequently  left  after  the  healing  of  a  chronic 
uloer. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  agrees  with  what  we  have 
said  of  its  course.  Stricture  of  the  pylorus  must  be  classed  among  the 
firequently  £Bttal  diseases,  for  patients  with  this  disease  always  die, 
sooner  or  later,  of  marasmus  or  dropsy. 

TssATMBiO'. — Of  all  serious  dironic  diseases,  chronic  gastric  catarrh 
probably  gives  the  best  result  from  rational  treatment. 

As  we  have  described,  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  the  injuries 
which,  according  to  the  duration  of  their  action,  induce  acute  or  chronic 
gastric  catarrh,  we  may,  in  speaking  of  the  causal  indications  for  treat- 
ment,  refer  to  that  description,  and  we  have  little  to  add  to  it  These  in- 
dications are  rarely  fiilfilled  by  the  use  of  an  emetic,  as  there  are  rarely 
any  injurious  substances  in  the  stomach  that  can  be  considered  as 
keeping  up  the  disease.  On  this  point  we  often  meet  opposition.  It 
is  difficult  to  convince  the  patients  that  the  pressure  they  feel  is  not 
ezcatfxl  by  ^  something  heavy  on  the  stomach,''  and  that  an  emetic 
would  bring  no  relief  but  rather  would  make  matters  worse.  The 
causal  indicati(»a  uigently  require  the  forbidding  of  all  spirituous 
liquors^  if  their  continued  use  has  caused,  and  is  keeping  up,  the  affec- 
tion. This  command  will  rarely  be  obeyed ;  nevertheless,  we  must 
not  weaiy  of  repeating  it  Temperance  lecturers,  who  also  demon- 
strate the  terrifying  results  of  brandy-drinking  on  the  stomachs  of 
topers,  usually  preadi  to  deaf  ears,  it  is  true,  but  they  attain  some  un- 
deniable results,  and  these  should  encourage  the  physician  to  persist 
in  his  advice.  In  the  chronic  catarrh  caused  by  repeatedly  catching 
cold,  or  by  the  action  of  a  moist,  cold  climate,  the  indication  is  to  ex- 
cite the  activity  of  the  skin  by  warm  dothes,  warm  baths,  and  similar 
means.  Such  cases  are  not  at  all  rare ;  and,  even  at  Grei&wald,  pa- 
tients who  have  come  here  without  preparing  for  the  damp,  windy 
dimat^  by  dressing  more  warmly,  are  often  affected  with  chronic  gas- 
tric catarrh,  which  is  better  in  summer,  worse  in  winter,  and  is  not 
cured  till  the  causal  indications  are  properly  attended  to.  When  the 
disease  results  from  congestion,  the  causal  indications  can  rarely  be 
fulfilled 

Dietetic  rules  are  also  of  the  greatest  importance  in  fulfilling  the 
indiecUions  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  patients 
lasting  throughout  this  tedious  complaint,  but  we  should  most  care- 
fully select  their  food,  and  uigently  insist  on  its  exclusive  use.  The 
more  predse  the  rules,  the  more  carefully  they  will  be  followed,  and. 
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if  the  prescribed  diet  be  considered  as  a  regular  treatment,  it  is  usually 
observed  hy  the  patient  ynih  painful  conscientiousnesflL  Since  the  use 
of  meat,  and  other  animal  food,  particularlj  requires  activity  of  the 
stomach,  one  might  suppose  that  the  indication  was  to  allow  only  reg^ 
table  diet  to  a  patient  with  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  the  diges- 
tive power  of  whose  gastric  juice  has  become  weakened,  but  experi- 
ence teaches  the  contrary.  The  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  oonvert 
the  protein  substances  into  peptone  {Ziehman)^  or  albuminose  {Mlalhe\ 
is  diminished  in  chronio  catarrh,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  entirely  lost^ 
If  they  be  given  judiciously  and  in  proper  form,  the  patients  improve 
more  than  if  fed  only  on  amylacea,  from  which  quantities  of  lactic  and 
butyric  adds  are  formed  in  the  stomach.  From  what  has  been  said 
above,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  fat  meat  and  sauces  are  to  be  for- 
bidden ;  that  the  food  is  to  be  carefully  chewed,  and  only  small  poi^ 
tions  of  it  swallowed  at  a  time.  Some  patients  get  along  veiy  well 
when  they  only  eat  concentrated,  unskimmed  meat  broth ;  others  do 
so  when  they  only  eat  cold  meat,  and  but  little  white  bread.  The 
latter  prescription  is  especially  useful  in  patients  who  suffer  from  ex- 
cessive acidity,  and,  in  very  obstinate  cases  of  this  kind,  instead  of  the 
**  cold-meat  treatment,^'  we  may  reconmiend  the  use  of  salt  or  smoked 
meat  If  it  be  considered  curious  that  some  patients  bear  meat  better 
when  in  this  indigestible  form  than  otherwise,  it  is  because  the  fact  is 
overlooked  that  smoked  and  salt  meat,  even  if  indigestible,  has  this 
advantage  over  fr^sh  meat,  that  it  is  not  so  readily  decomposed  as 
fr^sh  meat.  In  one  case  that  I  treated,  the  patient,  who  had  chronic 
gastric  catarrh,  with  great  inclination  to  acidity,  knew  exacUy  when 
he  must  abandon  all  other  food  (because  it  increased  the  gastric  juice), 
and  limit  himself  to  the  use  of  lean  smoked  ham,  sea-biscuit,  and  a 
little  Hungarian  wine.  The  exclusive  use  of  milk,  the  soKSilled  milk- 
cure,  agrees  wonderfully  with  some  patients,  while  others  cannot  stand 
it  at  all,  and  we  cannot  certainly  tell  beforehand  which  will  be  the 
case.  Butter-milk  suits  many  patients  better  than  frosh  milk.  In 
Krvkefnbar^s  clinic  I  have  seen  very  brilliant  results  from  the  pre- 
scription, '^when  the  patient  is  hungry,  let  him  eat  butter-milk;  when 
ne  is  thirsty,  let  him  drink  butter-milk."  Perhaps  fr^sh  milk  is  not  so 
weU  borne,  because  it  readily  curdles  in  the  stomach,  and  forms  large, 
firm  lumps,  while  in  the  butter-milk  the  casein  is  already  curdled,  but 
finely  divided. 

Dietetic  treatment  does  not  succeed  so  often  in  chronic  as  in  acute 
gastric  catarrh,  but  we  have  some  very  efficient  remedies  for  the  former 
disease.  The  chief  among  these  are  the  alkaline  carbonates.  We 
have  already  reconmiended  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  divided  doses,  and 
tmctura  rhei  aquosa,  in  prolonged  attacks  of  acute  gastric  catarrh. 
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Where  chiomc  gasixio  catarrh  is  obstinate^  we  should  try  sodu  water, 
or  the  natural  soda  waters  of  Ems,  Salzbrun,  Selters,  and  Bilin,  as  well 
as  the  waters  which,  besides  carbonate  of  soda,  contain  sulphates  of  the 
alkalies  and  earths  or  dbloride  of  sodium.  The  use  of  the  waters  of 
Karlsbad  and  Marienbad  has  the  most  wonderful  results.  The  highest 
reoommendation  that  could  be  given  for  them  is  the  isLct  that  they  are 
recommended  by  parties  whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  being  easily  de- 
ceived by  therapei  itic  results :  the  learned  professors  of  the  Vienna 
and  Prague  schoolc  prize  the  use  of  the  warm-springs  of  Karlsbad  as 
the  best  remedy  for  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  even  for  chronic  ulcer 
of  the  stomacb«  Moreover,  the  numerous  cases  where  obstinate  jaim- 
dice  was  cured  by  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Karlsbad  were  almost 
alwajTS  those  where  it  was  due  to  gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  There  is 
no  reason  to  delay  this  treatment  imtil  the  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  has  caused  jaimdice,  or  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  less  effi- 
cacious if  this  complication  be  wanting.  If  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient  permit,  the  treatment  may  be  followed  out  at  Karlsbad  or 
Marienbad ;  at  these  places  the  anecdotes  of  the  Mghtful  results  from 
errors  of  diet  during  the  use  of  the  waters  so  terrify  the  patients  that 
the  diet  required  by  chronic  gastric  catarrh  will  be  certainly  adhered 
to  whUe  there.  Even  after  returning  home,  the  patients  subject  them- 
selves to  the  strictest  regimen  for  months,  fearing  that  the  waters 
may  revenge  themselves  even  yet  for  the  slightest  errors  of  diet.  K 
obliged  to  use  the  waters  at  home,  it  makes  little  difference  from  which 
of  the  Karlsbad  springs  they  come,  as  they  vary  little  except  in  their 
temperature,  and  they  may  be  warmed  to  any  desired  extent.  In 
Karlsbad  the  springs  of  lower  temperature,  as  the  Schlossbrunnen  and 
Theresienbrunnen,  are  most  frequently  used  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh. 
If  there  be  no  coincident  obstinate  constipation,  soda  water  will  often 
succeed  quite  as  well,  provided  it  be  properly  used,  L  e.,  if  the  patient 
diets  the  same  as  at  Karlsbad.  After  eating  but  little,  and  not  very 
late,  the  night  previous,  he  must  drink  the  soda  water  in  the  morning 
while  fasting,  and  must  not  breakfast  for  an  hour  after  the  last  glass 
of  water,  so  that  the  medicament  may  not  be  mixed  with  the  ingesta, 
bat  may  act  undiluted  on  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  on  the 
mucus  covering  it  The  results  from  this  treatment  are  the  most  bril- 
liant that  are  ever  attained  in  medicine. 

The  ter*nitrate  of  bismuth  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  have  a  great 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  These  metallio 
salts  may  be  beneficial,  both  by  arresting  decomposition  in  the  stomach 
and  by  their  great  astringent  action  on  the  hyperffimic  and  relaxed 
mucous  membrane.  I  have  used  these  remedies  in  my  clinic  in  very 
lai^  doses  (bismuth  nitrat.  gr.  x,  aigenti  nitrat.  gr.  j — ^ij,  at  once), 
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given  like  the  alkaline  carbonates,  on  an  empty  stoxnachi  before  break* 
fast.  Most  patients  bore  these  doses  very  well ;  severe  pain,  nausea, 
or  vomiting  never  occurred,  and  there  was  diarrhoea  in  only  a  few  cases. 
But  the  results  were  very  varied ;  while  in  some  cases  there  was  very 
rapid  improvement,  in  others  there  was  none,  and  I  was  unable  to  find 
any  cause  for  difference  between  them. 

In  chronic  gastric  catarrh  we  sometimes  dare  not  continue  the  mild 
diet ;  on  the  contrary,  slightly-seasoned  and  saliy  food  is  much  better 
borne  than  imseasoned  and  unirritating.  When  this  state  of  '^  atony 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  ^  occurs,  we  should  carefully  prescribe 
preparations  of  iron  and  mild  stimulants.  The  Eger  Franzbtrmnen, 
and  even  the  chalybeate  waters  of  Pyrmont,  Driburg,  or  Cudowa,  are 
better  borne,  and  do  more  good  than  those  of  Karlsbad  and  Marienbad. 
When  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  this  state,  the  best  remedy  is,  ipe- 
cacuanha, gr.  ss — ^j,  pulv.  rhei,  gr.  iij — ^iv,  in  pill,  to  be  taken  beftire 
meals,  as  recommended  by  Sudd.  The  tinctura  rhei  vinosa,  Hoff* 
mannas  visceral  elixir,  ginger,  calamus,  etc,  do  good  in  these  cases; 
but  we  must  beware  of  going  too  far  in  the  use  of  these  remedies,  or 
of  giving  them  in  improper  cases,  or  too  large  doses. 

The  symptoms  rarely  require  the  application  of  leeches  or  cops  to 
the  epigastrium ;  they  are  only  to  be  used  when  there  is  great  psia 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  understand,  the  pain  is  almost  always  relieved  b? 
the  abstraction  of  blood.    In  those  cases  where  the  bypenemia  aod 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  are  symptomatic  of  great  abdominal  plethon, 
depending  on  compression  of  the  portal  vein,  or  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins,  surprising  results  are  often  f^ 
tained  by  an  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  anastomoses  of  the  portil 
vein  by  applying  leeches  at  the  anus.     Narcotics,  which  are  almost  in* 
dispensable  in  treating  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  are  rarely  required  in 
chronic  gastric  catarrh.     Emetics  may  be  employed  under  the  drciun* 
stances  in  which  they  were  advised  in  acute  gastric  catanh,  but  we 
must  be  more  careful  with  them,  as  we  do  not  know  that  idceratiioa 
may  not  have  occurred  already.    The  constipation  which  almost  flvrvft 
exists  is  to  be  treated  by  enemata  or  laxatives ;  the  medicines  most 
used  are  rhubarb  and  aloes,  and,  in  obstinate  cases,  extract  of  oolo 
cynth.    Several  of  these  articles  are  usually  combined;  the  oJfi<Aisl 
(in  Germany)  and  much-used  compound  extract  of  ihubarb  oontains 
aloes,  rhubarb,  and  jalap.    Sudd  says,  also,  that  aloes  and  oolocjoth 
act  chiefly  on  the  rectum,  and  irritate  the  stomadi  but  little,  so  tliat 
they  are  the  best  purgatives  in  chronio  gastric  catarrh;  he  Trunt 
against  the  use  of  senna  and  castoroil. 
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The  treatment  of  dUcOation  of  the  stomach  has  latterly  made 
great  progress.  In  some  instances  happy  results  have  been  obtained 
by  a  modification  of  "  Schroth^s  cure,"  in  which  the  patient's  supply 
of  water  and  of  liquid  food  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  endurable 
limit. 

In  other  and  more  numerous  cases  great  improvement,  and  often 
complete  cure  has  been  brought  about  by  rex)eatedly  pumping  out  the 
stomach  by  means  of  Wi/man^9  stomach-pump,  and  by  rinsing  out 
the  organ  with  soda-water  or  the  alkaline-muriatic  mineral  waters. 
jruBsmatU  has  done  great  service  by  introducing  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

After  a  somewhat  extensive  experience  of  my  own,  I  can  fully  sub- 
stantiate the  striking  results  which  Kusemaul  has  obtained.  Even 
the  first  application  of  the  pump  generally  gives  the  patients  such 
relief,  that,  so  far  from  dreading  a  repetition  of  this,  in  itself,  by  no 
means  pleasant  operation,  they  clamorously  beg  for  it ;  and  the  first 
timidity  once  over,  the  introduction  of  the  stomach-tube — ^which  at 
the  outset  inspires  almost  all  patients  with  fear — no  longer  is  dis- 
tressing; moreover,  they  soon  learn  to  introduce  the  tube  for  them- 
selves, and  I  have  met  with  several  instances  when  the  patient  would 
scarcely  wait  for  my  visit,  but  earnestly  besought  my  assistant  to 
pump  his  stomach  out  or  *'  acidulate  "  it  forthwith.  In  one  instance, 
where  all  previous  treatment  had  been  fruitless,  the  patient  gained 
thirty  pounds  in  weight,  and  was  fully  restored  to  his  strength; 
although,  when  received  at  my  cllnique,  he  was  reduced  to  the  extreme 
of  emaciation,  and  was  quite  incapable  of  any  labor. 

In  this  patient  the  sarcinae,  which  were  very  numerous  in  the 
matter  vomited,  under  treatment,  disappeared  entirely  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  evacuated  by  the  pump. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  after  a  very  few  sittings  the  stomach  re- 
acquirea  the  power  of  propelling  the  greater  part  of  its  contents  into 
the  duodenum.  It  is  easy  to  verify  this,  firstly,  from  yielding  of  the 
previously-obstinate  constipation,  and  firom  a  more  regular  occurrence 
of  the  stools ;  secondly,  because  the  patient^s  urine,  which  before  was 
scanty,  now  so  augments  in  quantity  as  to  impress  the  attention  of 
the  patient  himselt  The  latter  observation  proves  conclusively 
that  veiy  little  indeed  of  the  fluid  contents  of  a  dilated  stomach  is 
absorbed. 

This  complete  restoration  of  apparently  desperate  cases  of  gastric 
dilatation  might  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  this  affection  occurs 
as  an  independent  malady,  more  often  than  has  been  supposed.  But, 
both  in  my  cases  and  in  those  of  Kustmatd^  the  evidences  of  a  pre- 
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existing  ulcer  of  the  stomach  were  ahnost  always  so  plain  that  the 
dependence  of  the  dilatation  upon  a  cicatricial  stricture  of  the  pjlonis 
could  not  well  be  doubted ;  moreover,  J^ussmaul  has  seen  cases  of 
immistakable  cancerous  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  in  which  decided 
benefit,  although  no  cure,  has  been  derived  by  this  treatment  Com- 
plete closure  of  the  pylorus  is  never  seen,  even  when  eveiy  thin^  bis 
ceased  to  pass  from  the  dilated  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  and 
when  the  patients  remain  for  weeks  without  alvine  evacuations,  and 
every  second  or  third  day  vomit  immense  volumes  of  acid  liquid, 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  we  find  post  mortem  that  the  pylorus 
is  still  sufficiently  patulous,  so  that  it  seems  strange  that  liquid  should 
not  have  passed  through  it  during  life. 

We  may  at  least  infer,  from  this  observation,  that  the  enfeebled 
condition  of  the  gastric  muscles  has  much  to  do  with  the  retention 
of  the  contents  of  a  dilated  stomach.  The  internal  pressure  sustained 
by  an  ektatio  and  overfilled  stomach  is  so  great  that  the  demands 
upon  its  muscular  coat  are  considerably  increased.  Now,  a  continu- 
ous strain  induces  myopathic  palsy  of  the  gastric  muscles  just  as  in  any 
other  muscles ;  and,  moreover,  the  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach, 
which  exists  in  nearly  all  such  affections,  also  in  many  cases  results 
in  myopathic  disease  of  its  walls. 

Whether  the  benefit  derived  from  use  of  the  stomach-pump  be  due 
to  the  unloading  of  the  gastric  walls,  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  gas- 
tric catarrh  with  consequent  restoration  of  muscular  tone,  this  mudi  b 
certain,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  necessity  for  the 
pumping  diminishes. 

The  only  imtoward  event  that  I  have  observed  during  applies* 
tion  of  the  instrument — ^and  this  is  extremely  rare — ^is  the  sucking 
of  a  bit  of  the  macous  membrane  into  the  openings  of  the  tube. 
To  protect  the  patient  firom  the  injury  which  might  thus  be  inflict* 
ed,  as  soon  as  traction  upon  the  piston  becomes  in  the  least  degree 
impeded,  it  must  be  pushed  fcTward  again,  and  a  little  water  or  air 
must  be  thrown  into  the  stomach  before  the  pumping  may  be  re> 
sumed. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

CBOUPOrS  AND    DIPHTHEItinC    INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    GASTRIC 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

Croupous  and  diphtheritio  inflammation  of  the  gastrio  muooua 
membrane  is  raielj  observed,  unless  poisonous  substances  have  acted 
on  it  (see  Chapter  V.).  In  some  cases,  in  in&nts,  the  catarrhal  form 
of  inflammation  increases  to  the  croupous ;  in  others,  croupous  and . 
diphtheritic  gastritis  belongs  to  the  secondary  inflammations  occurring 
in  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  especiaUy  in  typhus,  septicaemia,  and 
small-pox. 

Croup  membranes  rarely  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane ;  they  are  usually  limited  to  small  circumscribed 
spots.  The  diphtheritic  sloughs  also  form  isolated  patches ;  on  foiling 
off,  they  leave  losses  of  substance  with  discolored  ragged  bases. 

Unless  pseudomembranes  are  vomited  up,  the  disease  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  recognized  during  life.  The  difficulties  the  disease  causes  in 
children  can  never  be  rightly  interpreted,  and  the  severe  symptoms  of 
septicaemia,  typhus,  etc.,  are  so  little  modified  by  an  intercurrent  croup- 
ous or  diphtheritic  gastritis,  that  in  such  cases  also  diagnosis  is  impos* 
sible. 


CUAPTER  IV. 

INFLAMMATION   OF   THE    SUBMUCOUS    CONNECTIVE    TISSUE — GASTRHIB 

PHLEGMONOSA. 

Inflammation  of  the  submucous  oonnectivci  tissue,  which  Iloki^ 
tansky  compares  to  pseudoerysipelas,  is  also  rare.  It  occurs  either 
as  a  primary  affection,  without  perceptible  cause  in  previously  healthy 
persons,  or,  like  the  above,  it  is  a  so^salled  secondary  or  metastatic  in- 
flammation, and,  as  such,  accompanies  typhus,  septicaemia,  and  similar 


The  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  is  diffusely  infiltrated  with 
pus,  which  collects  in  its  distended  meshes ;  more  rarely  there  are  cixn 
cumscribed  abscesses  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  The  under- 
mined mucous  membrane  is  thinned,  and  subsequently  it  has  numerous 
small  openings,  from  which  the  pus  trickles  out  as  through  a  sieve. 
The  inflammation  soon  extends  to  the  muscular  layer,  the  submucous 
tissue,  and  peritoDSunL  If  the  patient  recovers,  dcatrioial  tissue  may 
form  in  the  meshes  of  the  submucous,  and  strictures  may  thus  result, 
%8  is  shown  by  specimens  in  the  Erlangen  Museum. 
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The  most  important  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  severe  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  vomiting,  great  anxiety,  high  fever;  later,  there  are 
Bjrmptoms  of  peritonitis,  the  patient  collapses,  and  usually  dies  in  a 
few  days.  Of  course,  a  diagnosis  can  only  be  certainly  made  in  a  few 
cases,  where,  with  the  above  symptoms  and  vomiting  of  pus,  we  are 
able  to  exclude  other  forms  of  gastritis,  particularly  those  caused  by 
poisons.    The  treatment  can  only  be  symptomatic. 


CHAPTER    V. 

INFLAMMATIONS  AND  OTHER  CHANGES  IN  THE   STOMACH  FBOM   CAUS* 

TICS  AND  POISONS. 

Etiology. — ^The  changes  in  the  stomach  caused  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  and  some  metallic  salts,  depend  on 
the  f&ct  that  these  substances  unite  chemically  with  the  tissue  of  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  whose  organic  structure  is  consequently  de< 
stroyed.  The  changes  that  vegetable  or  animal  poisons  excite  in  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  traced  to  diem- 
ical  processes. 

Poisoning  by  carelessness  is  most  frequently  induced  by  coppe^ 
salts,  sulphuric  acid,  or  vegetable  poisons  being  taken  into  the  stooh 
ach ;  while  intentional  poisoning  occurs  most  frequently  from  arseoio 
or  sulphuric  acid. 

Anatomical  Appbabances. — ^If  dilute  mineral  adds  have  acted 
on  the  mucous  membrane,  only  the  epithelial  and  superficial  mnooos 
layers  are  changed  to  a  soft,  brownish  or  black  slough.  If  a  quantity 
of  concentrated  add  has  reached  the  stomach,  all  the  layers  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  converted  into  a  soft  black  mass,  wfaidi  may 
become  several  lines  thick  from  imbibition  with  bloody  watery  fluid. 
The  muscular  tissue  becomes  softened  or  gelatinous,  and  veiy  friable ; 
more  rarely  both  it  and  the  serous  membrane  are  entirely  deoomposed, 
and  the  stomach  perforated.  These  dianges  are  usually  limited  to  a 
few  longitudinal  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  running  from  the  car* 
diac  end  toward  the  pylorus,  while  the  rest  of  the  membrane  is  red* 
dened  by  hyperssmia  and  ecchymosis,  and  swollen  by  serous  infiltra* 
tion ;  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  often  even  in  the 
neighboring  large  vascular  trunks,  is  transformed  into  a  black,  smeary, 
tar-like  substance.  Only  the  milder  cases  recover,  for  the  parts  de* 
stroyed  slough  off,  and  tiie  loss  of  tissue  is  replaced  by  callous  dcatti- 
dal  substance.  The  caustic  alkalies  change  the  epiUielium  and  tho 
superficial,  or  even  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  into  m 
pulpy,  discolored  mass.    In  these  cases,  more  frequently  than  in  cases 
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of  poidoning  from  adds,  the  destnictaon  extends  to  the  muscukr  and 
serous  tissues,  and  so  leads  to  perforation.  When  the  destruction  is 
superficial,  cure  maj  result  even  in  such  cases,  after  the  sloughing  of 
the  necrosed  parts. 

Brown  or  black  sloughs  are  formed  by  the  action  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, copper,  or  other  metallic  salts ;  these  are  surrounded  bj  active 
injection  and  serous  swelHng  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Phosphorus 
excites  similar  changes. 

If  gastritis  oocun  after  poisoning  from  arsenic,  we  find  one  or  more 
spots  of  the  mucous  membrane  covered  with  a  powdered,  white  sub- 
stance, swollen,  reddened,  and  softened  to  a  pulp,  or  transformed  to  a 
yellowish  or  greenish-brown  slough.  From  these  sloughs  extend  red- 
dened folds  of  mucous  membrane,  between  which  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  are  often  unaltered. 

After  the  action  of  ethereal  oils,  or  acrid  vegetable  or  animal  poi- 
sons, the  remains  of  severe  catarrhal,  croupous,  or  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation are  seen. 

SncpTOHS  AND  CouBSE. — Grastfitis  from  poisoning  is  peculiar,  be- 
cause, even  where  the  poison  used  has  no  directly  paralyzing  effect  on 
the  nervous  system,  besides  the  local  symptoms,  there  is  a  general  de- 
pression, and  particularly  an  almost  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation. 
These  paralytic  symptoms  are  also  seen  in  other  severe  injuries  of  the 
stomach  or  other  abdominal  viscera,  but  especially  in  perforation  of  the 
stomach  from  ulceration. 

If  a  previously  healthy  person  be  suddenly  attacked  with  severe 
pain,  which  spreads  from  the  epig^trium  over  the  abdomen ;  if  this 
be  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  mucus  or  bloody  mucus ;  if  there  be 
also  purging  of  mucus  and  blood,  preceded  by  severe  colicky  pains  and 
tenesmus,  and  the  patient  be  at  the  same  time  collapsed,  and  his  fea- 
tures distorted,  his  extremities  cool,  pulse  small,  and  skin  covered  with 
cold,  dammy  sweat ;  there  is  strong  ground  for  suspecting  the  action 
of  a  corrosive  substance  or  some  other  poison  on  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  If  concentrated  adds  or  strong  alkalies  have  been  taken, 
there  are  almost  always  characteristic  sloughs  about  the  mouth ;  the 
ond  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed  in  some  places ;  there  are  severe 
pains  in  the  mouth  and  throat;  swallowing  is  very  difficult,  or  impos 
sible.  After  taking  the  metaUio  salts  or  arsenic  in  a  diluted  form,  the 
signs  of  corrosion  of  the  mouth  and  throat  do  not  appear,  and  the 
symptoms  of  gastritis  do  not  occur  for  some  time.  The  symptoms  ol^ 
served  in  the  diffeient  organs,  but  particularly  the  examination  of  the 
evacuations,  show  what  kind  of  poison  has  been  taken.  In  the  most 
severe  oases  there  is  nausea,  but  the  paralyzed  stomadi  cannot  evao> 
aate  its  oontenta ;  an  icy  coldness  spreads  over  the  body,  the  paralysis 
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becomes  total,  and  the  patient  may  die  in  a  few  hours.  In  milder  cases 
death  does  not  ocour  till  later,  and,  when  a  quantity  of  the  poison  has 
been  vomited,  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  may  gradually  disappear,  and 
the  drculation  may  be  reestablished ;  but  oonyalesoenoe  is  usually  Ttrj 
slow,  and  the  patient  often  suffers  for  life  from  strictures  in  the  oesoph* 
agus  or  stomach,  or  else  because  the  poison  taken  has  undermined  Uie 
constitution  in  some  other  way. 

Trsatmeio'. — ^The  antidotes  given  in  books  on  toxicology  can  only 
be  given  in  recent  cases,  that  is,  within  a  few  hours  after  acids,  cauA- 
tic  alkalies,  or  metallic  salts  have  been  taken.    If  these  substanoes 
have  already  been  vomited,  or  have  already  united  with  the  dementi 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  antidotes  can  do  no  possiUe  good, 
and  may  prove  injurious  by  exciting  new  irritation  in  the  inflamed  gas- 
trio  mucous  membrane.    It  is  different  with  arsenic  and  the  acrid  vege- 
table and  animal  poisons,  whose  action  continues  longer,  and  £t)r  which 
the  customary  antidotes  may  be  used  for  a  longer  time  aftier  they  have 
been  taken.    If  there  be  no  vomiting,  or  if  this  do  not  suffice  to  rid 
the  stomach  of  the  poison,  we  may  give  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha. 
Besides  these  rules  for  fulfilling  the  causal  indication,  the  indications 
from  the  disease  itself  are  to  use  cold,  as  blood-letting  does  little  or  no 
good.    We  may  cover  the  abdomen  with  cold  compresses,  which  are 
to  be  frequently  changed,  and  give  small  quantities  of  ice-water ;  or, 
if  the  patient  can  swallow,  let  him  have  small  pieces  of  ioe.    For  fin^ 
ther  treatment,  we  refer  the  reader  to  works  on  toxicology. 


CHAPTER    Vi. 
CHKONio    (soinn),  pebfobating)  ulceb  of  trb  sTOicACH — xwevi 

TBNTBICULI  CHBONICUM   (bOTUNDITIC,  PBBFOBANS). 

EnoLOGT. — ^Perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  probably  alfraji 
acute ;  even  its  extension  appears  to  be  due  to  an  acute  process  of 
destruction  at  its  periphery  and  base.  However,  as  the  ulcer  in  qne^ 
tion  often  gives  the  patient  great  trouble  for  years,  it  may  rightly  keep 
its  name  of  ^  chronic  ulcer.^  The  sharp  borders  of  the  round  uloer, 
the  absence  of  signs  of  inflammation  or  suppuration  at  its  peiipheiT, 
the  direct  observation  of  very  recent  cases,  as  well  as  the  sbik* 
ing  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals,  prove,  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  destruction  of  the  wall  of  the  stomadi  is  not  due  to  » 
gradual  breaking  down  from  suppuration,  but  to  the  formatioa  of  a 
slough,  to  a  partial  necrosis,  and  that  this  usually,  if  not  always,  de- 
pends on  an  obstruction  of  the  blood-vessels  running  in  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  and  nourishing  it.    The  death  of  a  circumscribed  portioo 
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n£  the  wall  of  the  stomach  firom  cutting  off  its  nourishment  is  analo- 
gous to  the  localized  softening  of  the  brain,  infarction  of  the  lungs, 
spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  toes,  caused  by  cutting  off  the  circula- 
tion. In  the  above-mentioned  experiments  on  animals,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  gastric  vessels  was  induced  by  introduction  of  emboli. 
This  mode  of  development  of  the  round  ulcer  is  rare  in  man,  but  there 
are  some  cases  where  certainly  it  has  been  observed.  (I  myself  have 
seen  a  most  exquisite  example  of  it  within  a  few  years.)  The  ob- 
stnicting  dots  usually  form  at  the  very  site  of  the  ulcer,  and  their 
formation  seems  to  depend  on  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vesseL  The 
gastric  juice  quickly  causes  soffcening  and  entire  dissolution  of  the 
dead  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  which  cannot  withstand  its 
action,  so  that  we  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  first  stage 
of  the  process  on  post-mortem  examination.  The  predisposition  to 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomadi  is  very  extended.  Jokseh  and  others 
have  given  us  statistics  of  its  frequency  at  different  ages,  in  different 
sexes,  and  in  different  employments,  eta  In  the  accounts  of  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirfy  post-mortem  examinations,  Jaksch 
found  round  ulcers  mentioned  fifty-seven  times,  and  cicatrices  fifty-six 
times ;  so  that,  to  about  every  twenty  bodies,  there  was  either  an 
ulcer  or  a  dcatrix.  WtUigan^  Brinton^  and  others  came  to  similar 
conclusions.  Round  ulcer  is  rarely  found  in  children,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  frequent  about  puberty.  Females  are  much  more  dis* 
posed  to  it  than  males.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  poverty  of  the 
blood  and  chlorosis,  those  frequent  results  of  sexual  disturbances,  have 
great  influence  in  causing  the  round  ulcer,  and  that  they  do  so  because 
abncxmal  states  of  the  blood  induce  diseases  of  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  hence  favor  the  formation  of  thrombi.  In  other  cases  acute 
or  chronic  catarrh  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  appears  to  cause 
disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  consequently  thrombosis. 

The  exdting  causes  of  round  ulcer  are  entirely  unknown.  We  can- 
not deny  the  possibility  of  its  being  induced  by  the  injuries  usually 
named;  such  as  the  use  of  very  hot  or  very  cold  food  and  drink,  the 
misuse  of  liquor,  and  other  errors  of  diet.  But  it  is  very  remarkable 
that^  in  spite  of  the  frequency  of  chronic  gastric  catanh  in  topers,  they 
rarely  have  the  round  ulcer. 

Anatohical  Appxabakces. — ^The  ulcer  which  we  are  considering 
ooours  almost  exdusively  in  the  stomadi  or  upper  part  of  the  duodenum, 
whQe  it  is  only  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canaL  It  is 
most  frequently  situated  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  oftener 
in  the  posterior  than  in  the  anterior  wall ;  and  almost  always  at  the 
small  curvature  or  its  vidnity ;  it  is  rarely  seen  at  the  frmdus.  Usual« 
1y  there  is  only  one  ulcer,  occasionally  two  or  more,  and  not  unfre- 
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quently  a  recent  iilcer  near  the  dcatricea  of  some  that  have  healed.  In 
typical  cases,  according  to  HokUansky^a  dasaical  description,  there  is 
a  circular  hole  with  shaip  borders  in  the  serous  coat  of  the  stomach, 
as  if  a  piece  had  been  cut  out  with  a  punch.  Regarded  from  vitluD, 
the  loss  of  substance  is  greater  in  tike  mucous  membrane  than  in  tbe 
muscular  coat,  and  greater  in  this  than  in  the  serous  coat,  so  that  tbe 
ulcer  is  in  terraces  and  looks  like  a  shallow  funnel.  The  ulcen  yvy 
from  i — i  inch  in  diameter;  old  ulcers  attain  the  size  of  a  thaler  or  tk 
palm  of  the  hand.  At  first  they  are  round,  after  they  hare  existd 
some  time  they  become  elliptical,  or  bulge  out  in  some  places,  and  so 
become  irregular.  They  spread  transversely  in  the  course  of  the  res- 
sels,  so  that  the  stomach  is  occasionally  surrounded  by  a  girdle  u  it 
were. 

Sometimes  the  ulcer  heals  before  it  has  perforated  all  the  coats  of 
the  stomach.  K  the  loss  of  substance  has  been  limited  to  the  mucous 
and  submucous  tissue  it  is  replaced  by  granulations ;  these  are  tm^ 
formed  to  shrinking  cicatricial  tissue ;  they  draw  the  edges  of  the  ulocr 
together,  and  a  stellate  cicatrix  of  variable  size  forms  on  the  inner  sur 
fieuse  of  the  stomach.  If  the  ulcer  has  penetrated  deeper  and  destiofed 
the  muscular  coat  also,  when  it  heals  up,  the  cicatricial  oontrsciioii  of 
the  neoplastic  connective  tissue  will  contract  the  pexitonseum  also  Inio 
a  stellate  figure ;  its  inner  surface  may  even  be  retracted  into  the  fixin 
of  a  fold  in  the  stomach.  If  the  ulcer  were  very  large,  its  healing  idb7 
cause  a  stricture,  as  the  diameter  of  the  stomach  will  be  much  dimia* 
ished  by  the  cicatricial  contraction ;  this  will  remain  as  an  iDCuraUe 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  bowek 

If  the  ulcer  be  located  in  the  small  curvature,  aa  is  usually  the  ctse, 
even  if  all  the  walls  of  the  stomadi  be  destroyed,  escape  of  the  oooieot^ 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently  prevent- 
ed. For,  while  the  ulceration  progresses  outwardly,  local  penitf^tf 
occurs  at  the  affected  part ;  the  threatened  portion  of  serous  membcane 
becomes  attached  to  the  neighboring  organs;  if  it  then  be  destioye^ 
these  organs  (most  frequently  the  pancreas,  the  left  lobe  of  the  Hver 
or  the  omentum),  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  uloer, 
fill  up  the  resulting  opening  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach*  Tbedestivo 
tion  sometimes  extends  to  the  organ  which  covers  the  ulcer,  but  wf^tf 
frequently  a  thick  layer  of  connective  tissue  develops  on  the  sur&oeof 
this  organ,  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  The  coveringoigsn  WvG 
lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  inner  wall  or  projects  into  the  stfiOttC&» 
But,  after  the  muscular  coat  has  retracted,  the  mucous  coat  beoomes 
everted  at  the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  orpi^ 
in  question.  If,  in  such  cases,  the  ulcer  heal,  tbe  ooimeotive^issuo 
layer  on  the  organ  contracts,  the  e^iges  approach  each  other,  and, 
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if  the  opening  be  not  too  laige,  may  finally  unite  so  as  to  fonn  a  firm, 
hard  cicatrix. 

When  the  ulcer  first  forma,  and  still  more  firequentl  j  while  an  idcer 
already  formed  is  spreadmg,  the  yessels  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the 
neighboring  oigan  into  which  the  ulcer  has  perforated,  are  destroyed, 
and  there  is  considerable  haemorrhage  into  the  stomach.  Perforations 
of  the  coronary,  pyloric^  gastro-epiploio  sinistra,  gastro-duodenal  arte- 
ries and  their  branches,  of  the  splenic  arteiy,  but  most  frequently  of  its 
brandies  going  to  the  pancreas,  and  of  the  pancreatico-duodenalis,  have 
been  obscarved. 

The  gastric  mucous  membrane  also  exhibits  the  changes  character- 
istic of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  which  were  described  above.  Sometimes 
these  are  absent  or  very  slight 

Bthftoiis  Ajsn>  Coubss.— ^metimes,  by  perforating  all  the  coats, 
and  thus  permitting  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the 
peritoneum,  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  cause  £Eital  peritonitis ;  or^  by 
erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  may  cause  abundant  luematemesis  before  the 
disease  has  been  recognized,  or  before  its  recognition  was  possible.  It 
is  going  too  fiur,  however,  to  say  that  in  such  cases  the  signs  of  the 
suddenly  occurring  peritonitis,  or  the  hsematemesis,  were  the  first  symp> 
toms  of  the  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  On  more  careful  inquiry,  we  almost 
alwajrs  find  that  slight  disturbances  of  digestion,  and  some  oppres- 
non  in  the  epigastrium,  increased  by  eating,  have  gone  before,  and  that 
the  patient  had  been  troubled  by  wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the 
waist  Between  the  first  appearances  of  these  insignificant  difficulties 
and  the  &tal  termination,  there  is  sometimes  only  an  interval  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  short  time,  all  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  have  been  perforated.  (I  have  had  a  very  sonrow* 
ful  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  of  the  rapid  course  of  a  perforating 
ulcer;  in  Magdebuig,  Dr.  Sntnnemann^  a  very  distinguished  and  prom* 
ising  young  physician,  died  of  such  an  ulcer.  When  the  perforation 
occurred,  he  was  not  for  an  instant  in  doubt  about  the  diagnosis,  and 
most  decidedly  said  that  he  had  not  suffered  over  eight  days  from  slight 
troaUe,  which  he  thought  proceeded  from  a  slight  gastric  catarrh.)  It 
even  seems  as  if  perforation,  with  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
adb  into  the  abdomen,  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  cases  beginning 
in  this  concealed  manner,  and  running  a  rapid  course;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  cases  which  begin  with  severe  and  pathognomonio 
symptoms,  and  run  on  for  months  or  years,  the  stomach  has  time,  as  it 
were,  to  unite  to  the  neighboring  organs,  and  so  prevent  the  escape  of 
its  contents  into  the  abdomen.  I  would  remind  my  readers  that  the 
cbeesy  infiltrations  of  the  lungs,  which  run  a  rapid  course,  lead  to  per- 
foration of  the  pleura  and  pneumothorax  fiur  more  frequently  than 
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miliary  tuberculosis,  which  has  a  slow  course,  and  where  the  folds  of 
the  pleura  almost  always  become  adherent,  if  the  destruction  goes  as 
far  as  the  pleura.    The  cases  where  the  inconvenience  is  so  slight  that 
a  certain  diagnosis  of  ulcer  of  the  stomadi  is  impossible,  or  where  the 
patient  is  so  little  troubled  that  he  does  not  seek  medical  aid  befixe 
the  occurrence  of  the  perforation,  or  the  luematemesis,  are,  however, 
rare  when  compared  to  those  where  the  disease  is  readily  recognized,  and 
where  it  excites  veiy  annoying  symptoms.    Among  the  most  frequent 
and  troublesome  symptoms  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  are  pains  in 
the  epigastrium.     The  patients  complain  partly  of  a  steady  pain  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  is  generally  par* 
ticularly  severe  at  some  circumscribed  spot ;  partly  of  paroxysms  of  se- 
vere pain,  which,  starting  from  the  epigastrium,  extend  toward  the  bade, 
and  are  designated  as  attacks  of  cardialgia.    The  sensitiveness  to 
pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  when  the  ulcer  is  extending  in  breadth  or 
depth,  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  patient  can  hardly  bear  even  the 
pressure  of  light  bed-clothes ;  this  is  because  there  is  slight  peritonitis 
over  the  affected  part.    The  cardialgio  attacks  generally  occur  soon 
after  meal-times,  and  are  severe  in  proportion  to  the  coarseness  and 
roughness  of  the  food  that  has  been  taken.    The  patients  sigh,  groan, 
double  themselves  up,  and  often  do  not  find  ease  till  the  stomach  has 
been  emptied  by  vomiting ;  if  there  be  no  emesis,  the  attadcs  of  pain 
may  last  for  hours.    The  seat  of  the  ulcer  may  be  determined  with 
some  certainty  from  the  length  of  time  at  which  the  pains  follow  the 
meal ;  if  they  come  immediately  after  eating,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
ulcer  is  near  the  cardiac  orifice ;  if  they  come  an  hour  or  two  later,  it 
will  probably  be  in  the  pyloric  portion.    Although,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  attacks  of  pain  occur  after  eating,  and  are  the  more  severe  the 
more  indigestible  and  the  rougher  the  food,  there  are  some  exceptions, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  should  know  these  even  if  we  cannot  ex- 
plain them.    In  these  exceptional  cases,  while  the  stomach  is  empty 
there  is  pain,  which  is  relieved  by  taking  food;  or  after  eating  indige»> 
tible  food  the  patient  remains  firee  from  pain,  while  it  becomes  very 
severe  if  he  eat  easily-digested  articles.    The  attacfks  of  pain  are  usually 
attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  by  the  motion  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach;  while  in  an  empty  stomadi  such  causes 
are  absent.    Another  explanation  is  that  the  gastric  juice  secreted  on 
the  introduction  of  food  irritates  the  idcer  and  excites  the  pain,  while 
there  are  intermissions,  because,  while  the  stomach  is  empty,  a  mucus 
which  is  but  slightly  iiritating  covers  the  ulcer.    But  when  we  consider 
that  perforation  of  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  occur  without  ex- 
citing these  attacks  of  pain,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  se- 
vere pain  often  continues  when  the  ulcer  has  healed,  but  the  stomach 
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has  become  adherent  to  other  organs,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
chief  if  not  the  onlj  cause  of  pain  is  the  obstruction  to  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  stomach,  due  to  cicatricial  contraction,  or  the  adhe* 
sion  of  its  wall  to  neighboring  oigans.  The  larger  and  rougher  the  in- 
gesta,  the  more  energetic  and  continued  are  the  movements  of  the 
stomach  they  excite ;  hence  the  severity  and  long  duration  of  the 
paroxysms  of  pain  after  eating  large  pieces  of  bread,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  the  comparative  ease  of  the  patient  after  eating 
soup,  milk,  and  other  fluid  and  mild  nutriment 

Vomiting  is  almost  as  constant  a  symptom  as  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  epigastrium  and  the  cardialgic  attacks.  It  is  caused  by  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  attacks  of  pain,  and  often  terminates  these,  as  it 
were«  Vomiting  also  occurs  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  meals,  ac- 
cording as  the  ulcer  is  near  the  cardiac  or  pyloric  orifice.  It  is  the 
more  apt  to  occur,  the  nearer  the  idcer  is  to  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
Henoch  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  holds  good  in  other 
hollow  organs ;  that  is,  reflex  movements  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
excited  in  them  by  affections  near  their  openings ;  he  reminds  us  that 
severe  spasm  of  the  bladder  is  most  apt  to  occur  from  inflammatory 
irritation  about  its  neck;  that  tenesmus, depending  on  affections  of 
the  rectum,  is  more  distressing  the  nearer  the  disease  is  to  the  anus. 
Patients  usually  vomit  their  food  more  or  less  changed,  and  mixed 
with  mucus  and  sour  fluids.  The  state  of  the  substances  vomited,  in 
which  there  are  often  sardna,  depends  principally  on  the  intensity  and 
extent  of  the  coexistent  gastric  catarrh.  Sometimes  only  quantities 
of  mucus  and  add  fluids  are  vomited,  while  the  food  remains  in  the 
stomach. 

Severe  cardialgia  and  vomiting,  occurring  regularly  after  meals, 
render  it  very  probable  that  there  is  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach ; 
the  diagnosis  is  rendered  certain,  if  there  be  also  vomiting  of  blood. 
Hie  hsematemesis  may  have  various  sources :  sometimes  it  is  due  to 
capillary  hsemoirhage,  induced  by  the  spreading  of  the  ulcer;  more 
frequently  it  is  caused  by  the  erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  and  this  form 
is  pathognomonic  of  ulcer  of  the  stomadi.  We  shall  speak  more  in 
detail  of  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  in  Chapter  VllL 

The  symptoms  of  the  chronic  gastric  catarrh  which  accompanies  ul- 
cer  of  the  stomach  unite  with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  latter, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  more  or  less  dedded  according  to  the  grade  and 
extent  of  the  catarrh,  sometimes  being  just  apparent.  Some  patients 
have  dedded  swelling  in  the  epigastrium,  frequent  eructation,  severe 
heartburn,  complete  loss  of  appetite;  others  feel  veiy  well  during  the 
intervals  of  their  pain ;  even  their  appetite  is  scarcely  impaired. 

The  signs  of  oral  catarrh,  which  also  complicates  ulcers  of  the  stoni' 
8i 
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ach,  are  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  state  of  the  moutli  ia 
chronic  oral  catarrh.  The  acid  fluids  that  rise  into  the  mouth  appeu 
to  dissolve  the  epithelium  and  the  vomiting  to  dear  it  awaj;  at  least, 
instead  of  the  thickly-coated  tongue,  which  is  rarely  absent  in  simple 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  we  usually  find  the  tongue  xed  and 
furrowed,  and  this  state  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  iocreased 
thirst  and  habitual  constipation. 

Regarding  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  chronic  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  may  soon  impair  the  nutrition,  so  that  the  patient  is  rapidlj 
debilitated,  and  has  a  pale,  cachectic  look ;  in  other  cases,  the  nutri- 
tion is  very  little  deranged. 

Except  in  the  firstrmentioned  cases,  where  the  round  ulcer  prores 
fatal  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  Toy 
tedious;  and  it  may  run  on  for  years,  the  patient  suffermg  manj 
alternations  of  comfort  and  distress.  Not  imfrequently,  in  the  mulst 
of  apparent  convalescence,  vomiting  of  blood  suddenly  oocuis;  or  tbe 
affection  returns  with  its  former  severity  years  after  it  had  disappeared. 

Hecovery  is  the  most  frequent  termination  of  chronic  ulcer  of  tbe 
stomach.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient  gradually  subside,  the  nntii- 
tion  is  fully  restored,  all  disturbance  ceases,  and^  when  the  patient  Ittf 
died  of  some  other  disease,  we  find  the  characteristic  cicatrix  as  tiie 
sole  remains  of  the  ulcer. 

Secondly,  the  result  in  incomplete  cure  is  not  infrequent  Tbe 
symptoms  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  disappear,  it  is  true ;  often  also 
the  periodical  vomiting ;  the  patient  may  become  firesh  and  healikj- 
looking ;  but  every  meal  is  followed  by  cardialgia,  which  oocasionall; 
becomes  more  severe  than  usual.  In  such  cases  the  ulcer  has  healed, 
and  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  has  become  relatively  healthy;  but 
there  is  a  cicatrix  or  more  frequently  an  adhesion  of  the  stoocntok  to 
some  neighboring  organ,  which  limits  its  movements  at  some  point, 
and  keeps  up  the  cardialgio  attacks.  Stricture  of  the  pyloniSi  witH 
dilatation  of  the  stomach,  is  a  common  sequel  to  chronic  gastric  nicer, 
whenever  the  seat  of  the  ulcer  has  been  near^the  pyloric  orifice,  tf 
when  the  disease  has  been  complicated  by  chronic  catarrh  withhjpe^ 
trophy  of  the  gastric  walls. 

In  other  cases  ulcer  of  the  stomach  causes  death.  This  may  occur 
(a),  from  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  eecape  of  its 
contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  such  cases  patients  sometimes 
die  before  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis,  or  before  this  has  developed 
sufficiently  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  death.  Along  with  the  8tt4> 
den  occurrence  of  fearful  pain  in  the  abdomen  the  skin  becomes  oool, 
the  pulse  small,  the  countenaince  sunken ;  and  the  patient  ooUapsesADd 
dies  in  this  state.    If  the  heart's  action  becomes  weaker,  the  filling  of 
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tbe  arteries  less  complete,  typical  cyanosis  may  result  from  the  colleo* 
tion  of  blood  in  the  veins,  and  the  patient  looks  like  one  in  the  col* 
lapsed  stage  of  cholera.  In  these  cases  the  perforation  appears  to  cause 
a  paralysis  in  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  analogous  to  what  oc- 
curs in  other  severe  injuries.  Although  such  cases  are  not  rare,  it  is 
more  common  for  the  patient  not  to  die  during  the  first  day  or  two, 
but  for  the  symptoms  of  a  fatal  peritonitis  to  combine  with  the  above. 
(&)  In  raze  instanoes  death  results  £x>m  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 
£Iven  when  the  patient  appears  quite  bloodless  and  waxy-looking, 
where  every  attempt  to  raise  the  head  induces  fainting,  where  oppres- 
sion, palpitation,  dizziness,  tinnitus,  and  other  symptoms  of  loss  of 
blood,  are  present^  the  patient  often  recovers,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion. Death  may  result  very  quickly,  however,  from  erosion  of  large 
arteries.  I  saw  one  case  where  the  splenic  arteiy  was  perforated,  and 
tbe  patient  suddenly  fell  and  died  before  there  was  any  vomiting  of 
blood,  (c)  Death  may  result  from  gradual  exhaustion,  and  this  may 
take  place  even  where  the  ulcer  has  healed,  but  there  is  a  stricture  of 
tbe  stomach  from  cicatricial  contraction.  In  such  cases  not  only  is 
there  the  severest  cardialgia,  but  every  thing  that  the  patient  eats  is 
vomited ;  he  may  have  no  passage  from  his  bowels  for  weeks,  the  belly 
sinks  in,  he  wastes  away  to  a  skeleton,  and  dies  from  inanition. 

Diagnosis. — ^La  the  rare  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  where  it 
runs  its  course  without  any  pathognomonic  symptoms,  it  cannot  be 
distingiushed  from  chronic  gastric  catarrii ;  but  in  most  cases  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  the  two  affections  presents  no  difficulty. 
Grreat  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  severe 
cardialgic  attacks,  but  particularly  vomiting  of  blood,  exclude  simple 
catarrh  with  great  certainty.  A  far  less  certain  sign  is  the  appearance 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  red  and  smooth  in  cases  of  round  ulcer,  and 
almost  always  coated  in  cases  of  simple  catarrh.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  stricture  of  the  pylorus  due  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  membranes  of  the  stomach.  The  slightness  of  the  cardialgic  attacks, 
which  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  frequenqr  of  the  vomiting,  the  reg- 
ular occurrence  of  the  latter,  and  the  presence  of  consecutive  dilatation 
of  the  stomach,  aid  somewhat  in  the  diagnosis,  as  they  indicate  stric- 
ture rather  than  ulcer. 

Where,  with  great  severity  of  the  cardialgic  attacks,  there  are  no 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  and,  in  spite  of  the  long  continuance  of  their  dis- 
ease, the  patients  preserve  a  blooming  appearance,  we  may  suspect  a 
cicatrix,  which  impairs  the  motions  of  the  stomach.  The  probability 
of  this  is  still  greater  if  there  have  formerly  been  for  a  long  time  sure 
signs  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  which,  except  the  cardialgia,  have 
■ubsequentiy  entirely  disappeared.    Where  the  symptoms  of  stricturr^ 
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Iiave  developed  and  slowly  increased  after  there  has  been  chrome 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  we  must  suspect  that  a  dcatridal  stricture  has 
formed. 

We  will  speak  in  the  following  chapter  of  the  diagnosis  of  chronic 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  from  cancer  and  nervous  cardialgia. 

Pbognosis. — ^In  accordance  with  what  we  hare  said  of  the  course 
and  results,  the  prognosis  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is,  on  the 
whole,  favorable ;  we  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  disease  often 
has  remissions  followed  by  exacerbations,  that  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
improvement  haemorrhages  will  occur,  and  that,  even  after  recovery 
has  begun,  relapses  are  always  imminent. 

Treatmei9T. — ^The  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  gives  rise  to  the  partial  necrosis  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  which 
results  in  round  ulcer,  can  rarely  be  referred  to  chronic  gastric  catarrh ; 
for  topers,  who  have  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  this  disease,  rarely 
have  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  As  we  do  not  know  the  causes  of  these 
affections  of  the  blood-vessels,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  we  cannot  fulfil  the 
cauaal  indications. 

Dietetic  rulea  best  answer  the  indications  from  the  disease.  The 
result  of  the  treatment  mostly  depends  on  their  being  strictly  followed 
out.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  protect  the  affected  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  stomach  from  injury,  as  we  would  an  uloer  of  the  skin ;  the  intro- 
duction of  even  the  mildest  food  excites  a  hyperemia  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  and  irritates  the  affected  part;  however,  the  coarser 
and  rougher  the  ingesta,  the  greater  the  irritation  they  exdte.  From 
this  fact,  proved  by  experiment  and  confirmed  by  practice,  we  deduce 
the  rule  that  the  patients  should  have  the  mildest  possible,  and,  pref- 
erably, a  liquid  diet.  We  should  then  try  if  an  exclusively  milk  diet 
will  be  borne ;  imfortimately,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  If  fresh 
milk  curdles  in  the  stomach  to  hard,  tough  lumps,  we  should  always 
give  it  with  white  bread,  as  advised  by  Sudd.  Some  patients,  who 
cannot  use  fresh  milk,  have  no  difficulty  with  buttermilk,  or  sour  milk. 
If  the  patient  has  a  great  distaste  for  milk-diet,  or  if  he  cannot  take 
sour  or  buttermilk,  we  may  give  rich  unskimmed  soups,  with  an  addi- 
tion  of  Xdebi^s  meat-extract.  The  nutrition  in  the  small  quantities 
of  these  extracts  that  the  patient  takes  is  not  great,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  strong  analeptics.  IVommef^a  malt-extract,  which  has  been 
before  described,  contains  the  nutritious  constituents  of  malt  in  a  state 
of  solution,  and  is  to  be  recommended  because  several  spoonfuls  of  it 
may  be  taken  daily  without  difficulty ;  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  remedy.  I  know  patients  who  have  taken  one  or  two  ounces 
of  Tt'ommer'e  malt^xtract  daily  for  years.    Vegetables,  bread  from 
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unbolted  flour,  roast  potatoes,  potato  salad,  eta,  are  particularly  to  be 
avoided,  while  pur6e  of  potatoes  does  welL 

The  therapeutic  use  of  the  alkalijie  carbonates  has  a  wonderful 
effect  in  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Among  the  mineral  waters  con* 
taining  alkaline  carbonates  and  purgative  salts,  the  warm  springs  are 
preferable  to  the  cold.  Patients  whose  circumstances  allow  it  may  be 
lent  to  Karlsbad.  If  there  be  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  trip  to  the 
springs,  Karlsbad,  Marienbad,  Tarasper,  and  similar  waters  may  be 
prescribed  at  home;  they  should  be  properly  warmed  before  drinking. 
In  some  cases  I  have  seen  patients  wonderfully  improved  by  the  treat- 
ment at  Wildbad,  and  other  Akrato-therma,  after  they  had  taken  the 
waters  of  Karlsbad  and  Marienbad  without  benefit;  but  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  use  of  water  from  warm  springs  can  replace  the  treat- 
ment at  Karlsbad,  as  Professor  Bock  claims  in  the  "'  Gurtenlaube."  I 
am  Sony  that  so  clear  and  shrewd  a  person  as  Bock  should  permit 
himself  to  spread  a  dangerous  half-knowledge  among  the  laity ;  I  have 
more  than  once  found  that  people,  imder  the  impression  that  they  had 
learned  enough  from  BocJ^a  writings  to  judge  of  their  cases  and  treat 
themselves,  have  done  themselves  great  injury.  The  rules  of  the 
water<nires  contain  some  superfluous  and' finikin  regulations,  but  it  is 
not  well  to  shake  faith  in  these,  or  else  even  the  rational  rules  may  be 
less  carefully  followed.  Among  the  latter  I  place  in  the  first  rank, 
that  patients  should  not  eat  later  than  seven  o'clock,  and  then  only 
soups,  that  they  should  not  breakfut  for  at  least  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  after  their  last  glass  of  water.  It  is  certain  that  very  much 
depends  on  the  warm  mineral  water  going  into  an  empty  stomach. 
If  under  the  treatment  just  desaibed,  contrary  to  our  expectations, 
there  be  no  improvement,  we  may  give  nitrate  of  silver,  or  subnitrate 
of  bismuth.  From  the  efliect  that  these  remedies,  particularly  the  fo> 
mer,  are  seen  to  have  on  ulcers  of  the  skin,  or  of  other  mucous  mem- 
faraneSy  their  use  appears  perfectly  rational,  and  in  some  cases  the 
results  attained  with  them  are  surprising.  In  other  cases,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  do  no  good.  For  the  mode  of  administering  these  rem« 
edies  and  their  dose,  we  refer  to  what  was  said  in  the  treatment  of 
cfaronio  gastric  catarrh. 

The  treatment  of  symptoms,  first  of  all,  requires  the  relief  of  the 
cardialgic  attacks.  There  are  but  few  cases  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  where  we  can  dispense  with  the  use  of  narcotics ;  these  usually 
have  an  instantaneous  and  brilliant  effect  on  the  attacks  of  pain. 
Even  a  few  minutes  after  the  administration  of  a  small  dose  of  mor* 
phia,  there  is  relief  or  even  complete  freedom  from  pain.  This  seems 
to  show  that  the  pain  is  chiefly  induced  by  tension  of  the  stomach.  If 
;t  depended  on  irritation  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  by  the  ingi^ta,  or 
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the  gastrio  juice,  we  could  not  explain  the  action  of  the  narcotics, 
which  Jdksch  says  is  often  ma^cal ;  but,  if  it  depends  on  tension  of 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  we  can  readily  understand  the  effect  of  luu^ 
cotics,  which,  besides  their  anaesthetic  effect,  retard  the  movements  of 
the  stomach.  Stokes  declares  that  morphia  is  the  only  trostwortbr 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  thinks 
that  all  the  other  remedies  which  are  highly  spoken  of  are  only  effect* 
ual  when  combined  with  a  narcotic,  as  is  generaUy  done  in  using  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth.  Very  smaU  doses  {^ — |  gr.)  of  morphia  usually 
suffice,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  these.  Jaksch  saw  a  woman 
take  the  same  sized  dose  of  morphia  more  than  a  hundred  times  with* 
out  its  efficacy  diminishing.  Morphia  is  preferable  to  extract  of  h joscj- 
amus  or  belladonna,  which  are  also  recommended.  When  the  epigasr 
trium  is  very  sensitive  to  pressure,  a  few  leeches  or  wet  cups  fulfil  the 
indications.  If  these  do  not  answer  the  purpose,  blisters  or  pustulate 
ing  plasters  left  for  some  time  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be  of 
use.  Among  the  symptoms  deserving  particular  attention,  we  maj 
have  obstinate  vomiting.  The  narcotics,  particularly  mofrphia,  seem 
to  be  of  aid  in  this  sjmptom  also.  If  they  do  no  good,  small  pieces 
of  ice  or  mouthfiils  of  ice-water  are  sometimes  beneficial,  and  occa^oa* 
ally  where  all  else  fails  we  may  give  creasote  (gtt.  jv.  to  f  vj.  (^ 
water,  in  tablespoonfiil  doses),  or  tincture  of  iodine  (gtt.  iL — lil  in 
sweetened  water).  Finally,  in  the  course  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stem* 
ach,  hsematemesis  or  peritonitis  may  require  special  treatment;  but 
we  will  speak  of  this  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  these  subjects. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CABCINOMA  OF  THJS  STOMACH. 

Etiology. — Among  the  internal  organs,  the  stomach  is  the  ooc 
most  frequently  affected  with  carcinoma;  it  is  usiially  affected  pri 
marily ;  more  rarely  it  is  secondary  to  cancerous  degeneration  of  otbet 
organs,  or  is  propagated  from  them  to  the  stomadi. 

The  cause  of  cancer  of  the  stomadi  is  just  as  obscure  as  that  of 
cancer  elsewhere.  In  some  families  it  seems  to  be  hereditaiy:  the 
father  of  Napoleon  L,  his  sister,  and  himself^  died  of  this  disease.  In 
regard  to  the  influence  of  sex,  age,  and  employment^  we  may  say  that 
men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women ;  that  it  is  most  freqtient 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty  years,  while  before  forty  it  is  rare, 
and  before  thirty  it  veiy  exceptionally  occurs ;  finally,  that  oo  class  of 
people  escape  it  entirely.  If  cancer  of  the  stomach  be  more  fireqnent 
in  tho  inferior  classes  than  in  the  higher,  it  is  because  the  former  are 
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more  numerous.  There  is  no  proof  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  liquors,  mental  depression,  the  suppression  of  erup- 
tions, or  the  cure  of  ulcers  {J,  Frank). 

AkatomioaIi  Appearances. — Cancer  of  the  stomach  most  fre- 
quently attacks  the  pjlorio  portion  of  the  stomach,  less  often  the 
caidiao  portion  or  the  small  curvature,  and  most  rarely  the  fundus 
and  greater  curvature.  It  always  shows  a  tendency  to  spread  trans- 
versely, so  that  cancer  of  the  small  curvature  extends  toward  the 
greater,  and  that  of  the  pyloric  or  cardiac  portions  readily  causes  annu- 
lar stricture.  Cancerous  stricture  of  the  pyloric  portion  is  usually 
ahaiply  limited  by  the  pylorus,  while  that  of  tiie  cardiac  almost  always 
afiects  more  or  less  of  the  oesophagus. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  the  most  fre- 
quent is  sdrrhus,  medullary  next,  and  the  least  frequent  are  alveolar 
or  colloid ;  the  various  forms  often  combine — ^the  union  of  scirrhus  and 
medullary  is  most  common. 

Scirrhtu  almost  always  begins  in  the  submucous  tissue ;  it  occasion- 
ally forms  small  nodules,  sometimes  difiiise  thickening,  which,  grow- 
ing irregularly,  gives  an  uneven  appearance.  The  growth  has  the  char- 
acteristics of  hard  cancer,  and  presents  a  dull,  whitish,  dense  mass  of 
cartilaginous  hardness.  The  mucous  membrane  soon  unites  with  the 
subjacent  neoplasia;  it  subsequently  softens  to  a  black  pulp,  sloughs 
off,  and  the  bare  sur£Bice  of  the  cancer  is  left.  The  muscular  coat  usu- 
ally becomes  hypertrophied,  and  shows  the  previously-described  fan- 
like  appearance ;  it  may  •subsequently  atrophy  under  the  pressure  of 
the  growth,  or  may  be  destroyed  by  the  latter.  The  serous  coat  be- 
oomes  thickened  and  clouded  by  local  peritonitis,  often  unites  with 
adjacent  parts,  and  is  frequently  covered  with  milky,  laminated  de- 
posits. After  the  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  exposed 
cancer  begins  to  ulcerate ;  at  first  shallow,  later  deep  excavations  are 
fonned,  and  we  have  an  irregular  cancerous  ulcer,  with  hard,  callous 
edges,  like  those  occurring  on  the  skin.  In  other  cases  medullary 
masses  spring  from  the  floor  and  borders  of  the  sciirhous  ulcer. 

If  the  affection  of  the  stomach  commence  as  meduOary  cancer,  the 
nodules  and  diffuse  thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue  are  softer  from 
the  first ;  they  look  like  brain-substance,  and,  after  a  section  through 
them,  we  may  press  out  a  quantity  of  the  so-called  **  cancer-juice.'* 
Medullary  cancer  spreads  much  more  rapidly  than  scirrhous,  and  soon 
projects  from  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  stomach  as  soft,  easily-^bleeding, 
spongy  excrescences.  The  middle  of  the  growth  usually  breaks  down 
into  black,  soft,  ragged  masses,  while  the  proliferation  continues  at 
the  periphery.  If  the  dead  masses  be  thrown  off,  there  is  left  an  ex 
oavated  ulcer,  surrounded  by  elevated,  everted,  cauliflower  edges. 
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lacticy  butyric,  or  acetic  acids  in  the  vomited  matten  depends  on  the 
causes  that  we  investigated  when  speaking  of  simple  stricture  of  the 
pylorus.  Sarcina  ventriculi  very  often  occur  in  the  vomited  matten, 
while  portions  of  the  cancerous  growth  are  rarely  found.  This  is  b^ 
cause,  while  the  cancer  ulcerates  and  breaks  down,  the  charactetistio 
form  of  its  elements  is  destroyed.  Capillary  hflemorrfaage  readily  r^ 
suits  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  vascular  growth.  The  blood 
poured  into  the  stomach  is  quickly  altered  by  its  acid  contents  and 
converted  into  a  black,  grumous  mass.  Hence  the  presence  of  '^  oof 
fee-ground "  masses  in  the  vomited  matters  is  a  frequent  and  impor 
tant  symptom  in  cancer  of  the  stomach;  but  its  diagnostic  significanoe 
has  been  much  overestimated.  The  erosion  of  large  vessels,  cauaing 
copious  hsemonrhage,  is  much  more  rare;  in  doubtful  cases  this  wpa^ 
tom  indicates  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  (see  Chapter  VllL)  rather 
than  cancerous  disease. 

The  most  important  symptom  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  the  pres* 
ence  of  a  tumor  in  the  epigastrium.  It  is  necessary  to  know  that  this 
symptom  may  be  wholly  absent ;  this  may  be  readily  understood  when 
we  remember  the  relation  of  the  stomach  to  the  liver  and  ribeu  Cm- 
cer  of  the  cardiac  portion  never  causes  a  perceptible  tumor,  even  when 
it  attains  a  great  size ;  that  of  the  small  curvature  is  not  felt  till  it  has 
advanced  to  the  greater  curvature.  Most  of  the  tumors  that  can  be 
felt  are  located  at  or  near  the  pylorus,  the  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach; 
and  it  is  only  because  cancer  a£Fects  this  portion  most  frequently,  that 
we  almost  always  find  a  tumor  in  this  disease  of  the  stomadL  MyrtT^ 
description  of  the  position  of  the  stomach  is  not  true ;  this  is  partioih 
larly  the  case  in  the  assertion  that,  on  ezpiratian,  the  point  of  the  ate^ 
num  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomack 
JOitsehka  says,  in  his  classical  work  (on  every  page  of  which  the  pnc» 
titioner  will  find  valuable  information),  that  an  indaion  made  thraqgli 
the  median  line  of  the  body  will  divide  the  stomach,  so  that  five-dxtka 
will  lie  on  the  left  side,  and  at  most  one-sixth  on  the  right.  When  the 
itomach  is  in  a  normal  position,  even  cancer  of  the  pylorus  will  give  a 
tumor  of  the  left  side.  When  the  diseased  pylorus  sinkB  down  from  its 
weight,  the  tumor  may  be  near  the  navel,  usually  somewhat  above  and 
rather  to  the  right  than  to  the  left  of  this.  If  it  be  still  frffther  down, 
it  may  be  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumor.  The  sixe  of  the  tumor  varies 
from  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  the  fist;  if  it  be  very  laige^  it 
may  form  a  visible  prominence  in  the  abdomen ;  the  aorfiMe  is  usually 
uneven  and  nodular.  In  many  cases  the  tumor  is  movable,  and  it 
changes  position  aooocding  as  the  stomadi  is  full  or  empty;  in  other 
cases,  where  there  are  adhesions,  it  is  immovable.  In  the  same  ^fsy 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  tumor  varies  greatly.    Sometimes,  instead  of 
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A  cmnimscribed,  nodular  tumor,  we  find  a  regular,  more  or  less  ezten> 
are  prominence  and  leaistanoe  of  the  epigastrium.  Percussion  of  the 
tumor,  caused  bj  cancer  of  the  stomadi,  almost  always  gives  a  not 
quite  dear  and  decidedlj  tympanitic  sound. 

In  cancerous  stricture  at  the  pylorus,  besides  showing  the  presence 
of  a  tumor,  physical  examination  may  prove  a  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
whose  symptoms  we  described  while  speaking  of  simple  stricture  of 
the  pylorus ;  i^  on  the  other  hand,  the  stomach  be  contracted,  and,  as 
often  happens,  the  bowels  be  empty,  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs  be- 
comes very  prominent,  while  the  belly  is  sunken,  so  that  we  can  dis- 
tinctly feel  the  vertebral  column  and  the  pulsating  aorta.  The  symp- 
toms of  cancer  of  the  stomach  are  modified  by  tiie  development  of 
cancer  in  other  organs,  particularly  in  the  liver.  Occasionally,  also, 
cancer  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  stomach  spreads  to  the  retro- 
peritoneal glands,  to  those  of  the  mediastinum,  thence  to  those  of  the 
neck,  so  that  a  hard  swelling  of  the  suprarclavicular  glands  may  be  of 
diagnostic  importance  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  (I  have  seen 
such  cases).  The  symptoms  of  alveolar  cancer  are  often  modified  by 
the  occurrence  of  ascites. 

During  the  course  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  the  symptoms  gener- 
ally increase  regularly ;  more  rarely,  the  patient  improves  for  a  time, 
pain  and  vomitmg  cease  for  a  while,  and  even  the  appetite  returns. 
These  remissions  do  not  usually  continue  long;  the  difficulties  increase 
again,  the  appetite  is  entirely  lost ;  constipation,  which  has  existed 
firom  the  first,  can  hardly  be  overcome ;  emaciation  makes  giant  strides. 
If  the  cancer  be  medullaiy,  the  disease  usually  runs  its  course  in  a  few 
months,  if  Idle  sdrihus,  and  particularly  alveolar  cancer,  may  run  on 
fi3r  years. 

Hie  only  termination  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  in  death.  In 
those  cases  where  cure  of  cancer  has  been  claimed  from  the  clinical 
course  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  there  may  have  been  a  mistake  in 
diagnosis.  Those  observations,  where  autopsy  is  said  to  have  revealed 
the  cicatrix  of  a  cancerous  ulcer,  also  are  not  perfectly  trustworthy; 
for  if  fresh  cancerous  growths  are  found  in  the  vidnity  of  the  cicatrix, 
the  disease  has  not  truly  disappeared;  but  if  this  support  be  wanting, 
the  dcatrix  firom  a  cancer  cannot  be  certainly  distinguished  firom  that 
of  a  simple  ulcer.  In  most  cases,  death  occurs  with  the  symptoms  of 
exhaustion.  As  there  is  no  accompanying  fever,  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease  is  usually  mudi  protracted,  and  patients  may  live  for  days, 
while  we  hourly  expect  their  death.  In  these  cases  the  tongue  usually 
becomes  red,  inclined  to  dryness,  and  covered  with  aphthous  deposits. 
Besides  thu  painful  affection,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  painful  tense 
oedema  of  one  of  the  legs  diortly  before  death.    This  symptom  df> 
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pends  on  obstructioii  of  the  femoral  yein,  and  shows  that,  in  oods» 
quenoe  of  the  retarded  circulation,  a  dot  has  formed  in  it»  Moie  nrelj 
death  occurs  firom  a  rapid  peritonitis,  after  perforation  of  the  stomadli. 
Still  more  rarely,  copious  hssmorrhage  from  the  stomach  hastens  the 
exhaustion,  or,  by  its  extent,  causes  sudden  death.  Finally,  deatL 
may  be  caused  or  hastened  by  complications  and  secondary  disessea. 

Diagnosis. — ^In  cases  where  the  epigastrium  is  painful,  wheie  there 
is  frequent  vomiting,  occasionally  of  substance  looking  like  coffee- 
grounds,  where  there  is  a  tumor  in  the  epigastrium,  the  diagnoaifl  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach  from  ehronio  catarrh  is  easy.  If  these  spip 
toms  be  absent,  particularly  the  tumor,  which  Andral  maintains  is  the 
only  certain  sign  of  cancer  of  the  stomadi,  the  differential  diagnoas 
of  these  two  diseases  may  be  very  difficulty  In  forming  an  qnnioo, 
the  age  of  the  patient  is  important ;  besides  this,  we  often  can  oolj 
judge  from  the  general  condition. 

The  diagnosis  from  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  also,  is  sometinies 
easy,  again  veiy  difficult.  In  one  well-known  case,  two  medical  odet^ 
rities,  Oppoher  and  Schoerdeinj  could  not  agree  whether  thexe  vis 
cancer  or  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  In  the  differential  diagnosis,  the  &cton 
chiefly  to  be  regarded  are  the  following:  1.  The  age  of  the  patieot; 
in  young  persons,  cancer  may  be  excluded  almost  with  certaintj.  i 
The  duration  of  the  disease ;  if  it  has  existed  more  than  a  year,  the 
probabilities  are  against  cancer.  3.  The  strength  and  condition  of  the 
patient ;  in  ulcer,  these  are  often  affected  but  little,  and  not  till  late  ia 
the  disease,  while  in  cancer  they  are  greatly  impaired  very  eaily.  i 
The  character  of  the  pain ;  cardialgio  attacks  indicate  ulcer  rather  this 
cancer.  5.  The  condition  of  the  blood  vomited ;  in  ulcer  of  the  stomsoh, 
it  is  in  large  quantities,  and  hence  slightly  changed,  while  in  cancer  the 
amount  is  usually  scanty,  it  is  black,  and  looks  like  coffee-groonds; 
still,  in  some  cases  of  cancer,  there  is  abundant  vomiting  of  blood,iiMi 
with  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  there  may  be  ejection  of  black,  grvDoas 
masses.  6.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  tumor;  the  former  proves 
almost  certainly  that  there  is  cancer,  for  the  cases  where  thidceningof 
the  walls  of  the  stomadi  and  connective-tissue  growths,  in  the  lictnltr 
of  an  ulcer,  cause  a  tumor,  are  exceedingly  rare.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  absence  of  a  tumor  does  not  prove  that 
there  is  no  cancer. 

The  variety  of  the  cancer  can  rarely  be  determined  with  anj  oer 
tainty  during  life.  Alveolar  cancer,  being  the  rarest  variety,  is  ^} 
to  be  suspected  where  the  disease  runs  a  very  slow  course,  and  frHeK 
there  is  ascites.  The  diagnosis  becomes  more  certain  i^  &f^  tappifigt 
nodular  masses  can  be  felt  in  the  omentum.  If  these  symptoms  are 
absent,  we  must  suspect  scirrhus  or  medullary  cancer.    The  more  acute 
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tixe  course,  the  larger  the  tumor  becomes  and  the  more  rapidlj  it 
grows,  the  more  probable  it  is  that  the  new  formation  is  medullary 
cancer. 

Tbeatmeht. — Ab  the  indications  from  the  cause  and  from  the  dis^ 
ease  cannot  be  fulfilled,  we  must  restrict  ourselyes  to  the  treatment 
of  symptoms.  The  diet  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  pre* 
scribed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh ;  if  milk  be  well 
borne,  it  is  the  most  suitable  nourishment;  if  milk  cannot  be  used,  con- 
centrated broths,  jolk  of  egg^  and  other  nutritious  substances  may  be 
ordered,  but  alwajrs  in  small  quantities,  and  where  there  is  stricture 
they  should  be  given  in  fluid  form  or  finely  divided.  Wine  also,  par- 
ticularly red  wine,  may  be  given,  and  it  is  usually  well  borne.  For 
the  excessive  acidity,  the  alkaline  carbonates  do  well,  especially  in 
the  form  of  soda-water;  they  often  fail,  however,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  we  cannot  in  any  way  prevent  the 
acidity.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  at  each  meal  to  give  pills  containing 
gtt  1 — ^1^  of  creasote,  as  reconmiended  by  JBttdd,  Pills  of  aloes  and 
colocynth  may  be  given  for  the  obstinate  constipation*  For  the  severe 
pain  and  the  sleeplessness,  narcotics,  particularly  morphia,  must  be 
given. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

H^MOBBHAGB  FBOH  THB  STOMACH. 

EnoLOOT. — 1.  Hasmorrhage  from  the  stomach  results  firom  rupture 
of  the  oveivfilled  blood-vessels  without  previous  change  of  texture. 
Arterial  Jhtxion  is  rarely  so  decided  as  to  cause  rupture ;  besides  the 
slight  hsemorrhage  seen  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  this  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  anomalies  of  menstruation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
ripening  and  detachment  of  an  ovum  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
fluxions  and  haemorrhages  in  other  organs  and  not  in  the  uterus, 
although  we  can  give  no  explanation  of  the  hicL  Venoaa  congestion 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of 
hawnorrhage.  The  most  decided  congestions  result  from  impediments 
to  the  circulation  in  the  liver.  Hasmorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  be 
saused  by  obstructiona  of  the  portal  vein  by  blood-dots ;  by  pressure 
on  its  branches  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  gall-ducts,  caused  by  closure  of  the  ductus  hepaticus  or  choledochus ; 
by  plugging  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  liver  with  clumps  of  pig" 
raent  in  pemidous  fever  (JPiwicA*)/  finally,  by  destruction  of  the 
capillaries,  in  the  Bo<»Ued  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  The  hyper- 
a^mia  of  the  gastric  mncous  membrane,  due  to  obstruction  of  the  cir> 
culation  in  the  chest  by  diseases  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  heart,  or  perica^ 
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dium,  is  rarely  sufficient  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  veaseb;  but 
haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  sometimes  seen  fipom  these  oaiiae& 
The  hasmorrhages  which  sometimes  occur  in  new-born  infants  most 
likely  belong  in  this  dass.  It  is  most  probable  that  these  depend  oo 
imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs,  and  the  obstruction  thus  induced  tc 
the  flow  of  blood  fcoia  the  stomach* 

2.  Heemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  result  from  the  rupture  d 
diseased  vessels.  In  rare  cases  varices  burst  or  aneurisms  open  into 
the  stomach.  More  frequently  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  mnsi  be 
suspected,  without  our  being  able  to  prove  it  either  with  or  without  the 
microscope.  Under  this  head  come  the  hsemonhages  occurring  in  t2ie 
so-called  hasmorrhagio  diathesis;  those  coming  after  ezhaosting  db> 
eases,  in  the  course  of  yellow  fever  and  other  severe  diseases;  finaDj, 
those  arising  from  improper  living,  especially  abstinence  from  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables,  which  form  one  of  the  symptoms  of  8oorbati& 
In  these  cases  it  is  iosufficient  to  ascribe  the  bleeding  immediately  to 
an  abnormal  quality  of  the  blood;  this  can  only  act  by  disturbing  the 
nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessela 

3.  Finally,  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  arise  from  erosioa 
and  other  injuries  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  In  this  dass  belong  the 
cases  where  chronic  ulcer  or  ulcerating  carcinoma  leads  to  biemonluigc 
fix>m  the  capillaries  or  laiger  vessels ;  those  where  corrosive  substances 
and  shaip,  foreign  bodies  open  vessels  of  the  stomach;  lastly,  those 
where  a  blow  over  the  stomach  has  caused  rupture  of  one  of  the 
vessels. 

ANATOMICAL  APPEASA17CES. — Evcn  after  dedded  baemonhsges 
from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  we  often  seek  in  vain,  on  pott' 
mortem  examination,  for  its  source;  when  the  patient  has  died  boa 
loss  of  blood,  after  washing  off  the  stomadi,  we  find  it  just  as  pale  and 
bloodless  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  other  oases  there  has  been  coiib 
ddent  capillaxy  haemorrhage  in  the  mucous  membrane,  in  whidi  we 
find  bluish-red  or  bladdsh-red  spots,  from  whidi  Uood  oooes  out  oo 
slight  pressure.  This  haemorrhagio  infiltration  of  droumscribed  poi^ 
tions  of  mucous  membrane  generally  leads  to  8iq)erfidal  softening  tnd 
throwing  off  of  the  softened  portion;  superficial  excavations  thus  o» 
cur,  whidi  are  not  discovered  till  the  dirty-brown  blood  partides  ding* 
ing  to  them  are  washed  ofL  The  superficial  bleeding  fossae^  called 
haemorrhagic  erosions,  are  usually  numerous,  small,  of  round  or  elon- 
gated form,  and  are  chiefly  found  at  the  summit  of  the  loogitufinal 
folds  formed  by  the  mucous  membrane.  If  large  vessels  have  been 
eroded  by  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or  if  ruptured  varices  or 
aneurisms  have  caused  the  haemorrhage,  we  may  in  many  cases  £od 
the  gaping  mouth  of  the  vessel. 
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When  the  patient  dies  soon  after  the  hsemorrhagei  and  if  this  has 
been  yeiy  copious  and  occurred  rapidly,  the  blood  contained  in  the 
stomadi  forms  red,  dotted  masses.  If  it  has  escaped  slowly,  and  has 
been  retained  in  the  stomach  a  long  while,  so  that  the  gastric  juice  and 
the  add  contents  of  the  stomach  have  had  a  chance  to  act  on  it,  it  ap- 
pears brown  or  blade  Where  the  haemorrhage  has  been  very  slight, 
we  find  only  a  few  black  strise  and  flocculi,  or  masses  like  coffee-grounds, 
in  the  stomach. 

Stiiftoics  ajw  Coubss. — ^If  the  haemorrhage  firom  the  stomach  be 
not  abundant  and  the  blood  be  not  vomited,  the  haemorrhage  is  not 
usually  recognized  during  life.  According  to  JBeaumonfs  observations, 
small  hiBmonrhages  usually  occur  in  the  stomach  during  acute  gastric 
catarrii ;  but  blood  mixed  with  mucus  is  veiy  rardy  vomited.  The 
hannoirhagio  erosions  also,  which,  as  proved  by  autopsies,  quite  fine- 
quently  accompany  chronic  catarrh,  cancer,  and  ulcer,  rardy  cause 
haematemesis  and  consequently  are  rarely  recognized  during  life. 

In  other  cases,  it  is  true,  the  mixture  of  small  quantities  of  blood 
with  the  vomited  matters  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  haem- 
onfaage  from  the  stomadi,  when  it  is  certain  that  the  blood  has  not 
been  previously  swallowed ;  but  frequently  haematemesis  is  the  only 
symptom  of  the  bleeding.  This  is  daily  observed  in  patients  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  who  are  neither  better  nor  worse  when  they 
vomit  the  *^  coffee-ground  "  masses. 

If  there  has  been  a  quantity  of  blood  poured  into  the  stomach, 
there  are  usually  some  symptoms  preceding  the  haematemesis.  These 
depend  partly  on  the  stomadi  being  full  of  blood,  partly  on  the  empti- 
ness of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body.  The  patients  have  a  feeling  of 
pressure  about  the  stomach,  a  desire  to  loosen  the  dothes,  feel  con- 
stricted and  nauseated;  they  become  pale,  the  pulse  is  small,  the  skin 
cool,  they  see  cfparica  before  the  eyes,  have  noises  in  the  ears,  become 
dizzy,  or  they  even  hint  I  knew  one  case  where  a  surgeon  opened 
a  vein  for  his  mother,  while  she  was  in  sudi  a  state,  thinking  that  she 
was  apoplectia  In  robust,  strong  persons  the  faint  feelings  do  not 
occur,  and  the  premonitoiy  symptoms  are  limited  to  the  feeling  of 
pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium.  After  there  has  been  nausea 
for  a  time,  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  a  warm  fluid  rising  in  the 
oesophagus,  and  a  sweetish,  stale  taste,  there  is  violent  vomiting,  and, 
to  the  gieat  teiror  of  the  patient,  blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  dotted, 
and  usually  daric  brown,  is  evacuated  through  the  mouth  and  nose. 
Small  poftions  of  blood  often  enter  the  laxynx  and  induce  coughing, 
and,  as  blood  is  brought  up  by  this  also,  the  patients  relate  that  they 
have  ^  broken  a  blood-vessel,''  but  they  cannot  say  whether  they  vom- 
ited or  coughed  up  the  blood.    Sooner  or  later,  after  the  haematemesis. 
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there  is  a  passage  of  blood  finom  the  bowels.  If  the  haemorrhage  vefe 
veiy  copious,  blood  is  passed  at  stool  veiy  soon  afterward,  and  it 
appears  in  black,  dotted  masses ;  if  it  be  not  passed  for  two  or  three 
d&ys  after  the  hasmatemesis,  it  is  usua]l7  changed  to  a  black,  tar»like 
mass.  In  exceptional  cases  the  blood  poured  into  the  stomadi  is 
eyacuated  bj  stool  alone,  and  there  is  no  vomiting.  If  patients,  suffer* 
ing  from  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  become  very  pale  in  a  sborl 
time,  and  show  other  symptoms  that  may  depend  on  internal  biemor 
rhage,  we  should  not  neglect  to  examine  the  passages  repeatedly. 
Many  pounds  of  blood  may  be  withdrawn  fiK)m  the  cixculation  in  a 
short  tune  by  haemorrhage  of  the  stomach;  and  even  the  strongest 
persons  will  then  become  pale,  cool,  and  faint.  In  severe  cases,  every 
attempt  of  the  patient  to  sit  up,  or  even  to  raise  the  head,  causes 
nausea,  blackness  before  the  eyes,  and  dizziness ;  every  attempt  to 
rise  brings  on  fainting.  Terrifying  as  it  usually  is  to  the  patient  and 
those  around  him,  the  fainting  undoubtedly  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  attack,  for  it  momentarily  arrests  the  haemoniiage  and  &vort  the 
formation  of  coagula.  It  appears  entirely  due  to  this  hct  that  the 
affection  usually  terminates  more  &vorably  than  we  should  expect 
from  the  appearance  .of  ^the  patient.  Indeed,  proportionately  few 
patients  die  of  hasmorrhage  from  the  stomach,  that  is,  by  bleeding  to 
death,  or  suffocating  from  the  blood  entering  the  laiynz.  Mudi  more 
frequently,  after  the  patients  have  become  deathly  pale  and  exce» 
sively  exhausted,  and  have  lain  for  days  in  an  apparently  hcpdess 
stat^  the  vomiting  ceases,  blood  gradually  disappears  from  the  stools, 
and  a  very  slow  convalescence  begins.  The  patients  long  remain  vriUh 
out  appetite,  complain  of  foul  eructations  and  an  tmpleasant  taste.  As 
the  great  loss  of  blood  is  replaced  by  water,  the  patients  beoome  very 
hydnemic,  and  often  dropsical ;  but  these  symptoms  may  also  disap* 
pear,  although,  perhaps,  somewhat  slowly,  and  the  patients  recover. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  those  cases  where  the  btemonfaage  is  so 
profuse  that  the  patient  dies  before  the  blood  is  evacuated  either  up> 
ward  or  downward.  We  must  remember  this  when  a  patient,  who  has 
had  the  symptoms  of  chronic  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach,  soddenly 
sinks  with  the  sjrmptoms  of  internal  haemorrhage  and  dies  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Diagnosis. — Since  patients  with  haemoptysis  often  vomit  at  the 
same  time,  and  those  with  haematemesis  frequently  nave  a  coincident 
cough,  it  is  not  alwajrs  easy  to  distinguish  haemonrhage  of  the  stonmdi 
from  that  coming  from  the  lungs  or  bronchi,  particularly  if  we  are  not 
present  at  the  time,  or  if  it  is  a  question  of  a  ^  haemorrhage  **  that  has 
occurred  some  years  before,  llie  following  points  are  important  ia 
the  differential  diagnosis. 
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1.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  ejected  Yomited  blood  is  usually 
daiky  bladdsh,  clotted,  mixed  with  food ;  the  coagula,  containing  no 
air,  are  heavier ;  sometimes  it  has  an  acid  reaction  from  the  gastric 
juice.  On  the  other  hand,  blood  coming  fiK)m  the  lungs  and  bronchi 
is  usually  bright-red,  frothy,  mixed  with  mucus,  not  coagulated  at  first, 
and  if  a  coagulum  does  form,  it  contains  aiivbubbles  and  is  light ;  its 
reaction  is  always  alkaline.  But  we  must  know  that  blood,  which  has 
been  but  a  short  time  in  the  stomach,  and  has  been  little  affected  by 
the  gastric  juice,  may  be  bright  red,  and,  on  subsequent  hBsmatemesis, 
small  portions  of  black  blood  may  be  thrown  off. 

2.  Vomiting  of  blood  is,  in  most  cases,  preceded  by  cardialgic  at- 
taches and  other  symptoms  of  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach ;  in  the 
much  rarer  cases  caused  by  congestions  and  fluxions,  there  are  sjrmp- 
toms  of  hypersemia  of  all  the  organs  in  the  abdomen ;  hannoptysis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  usually  preceded  by  disturbance  of  the  respiration, 
and  of  the  circulation  in  the  thoracic  viscera. 

3.  Intelligent  patients  can  generally  tell  whether  vomiting  occurred 
first  and  was  foUowed  by  coughing,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
nausea,  retching,  and  vomiting  have  been  exdted  by  the  coughing. 

4.  In  hsematemesis  percussion  generally  shows  fulness  of  the 
stomach,  while  physical  examination  of  the  chest  shows  no  changes 
there.  In  hsmoptysis  there  is  no  epigastric  dulness  on  percussion^ 
and  in  the  thorax  we  almost  always  hear  moist  rdles^  if  there  be  no 
other  sounds  present. 

6.  After  vomiting  of  blood,  there  are  almost  always  bloody  stools 
for  a  few  days ;  after  coughing  of  blood,  instead  of  these,  there  is  just 
as  often  a  bloody  mucous  expectoration. 

Wo  cannot  tell,  from  the  vomited  matters  or  from  the  stools, 
whether  the  blood  vomited  really  comes  from  the  stomach  or  whether 
it  has  been  swallowed.  In  doubtful  cases  we  should  carefully  exam- 
ine the  nose  and  phaxynx,  and  ask  the  patient  if  he  noticed  any  signs 
of  nose-bleed  before  going  to  bed  the  previous  night.  A  careful 
inquiry  about  premonitoxy  symptoms  may  dear  up  the  matter  here 
also,  particularly  when  we  suspect  intentional  deception.  In  the 
description  of  the  symptoms  preceding  the  vomiting,  malingerers  usu- 
ally overdraw  the  picture,  and  this  frurt,  with  the  contradictory  state- 
ments they  make,  often  assists  to  expose  them. 

It  is  generally  easy  to  dedde  whether  the  vomited  matters  be 
really  blood  or  not,  although  there  are  cases  where  the  physician  has 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  mistaken  stewed  cherries  for  blood. 
Even  in  the  Uack  coffee-ground  masses  some  shrunken  and  misshapen 
Mood-corpusdes  can  almost  always  be  recognized  with  the  microscope, 
and  a  chemical  examination  to  prove  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  black 
85 
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masses,  i¥ill  very  rarely  be  neoessary  to  determine  that  it  is  really 
altered  blood. 

It  is  usually  easy  to  decide  whether  the  bleeding  depends  on  the 
erosion  of  large  vessels  or  the  rupture  of  capillaries.  Besides  the  £Kt 
that  in  the  first  case  the  bleeding  is  usually  more  abundant  than  id 
the  latter,  a  review  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  almost  always  gives 
a  certain  means  of  diagnosis.  If  there  have  been  caidialgic  attacks, 
chronic  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  there 
is  probably  erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  hemorrhage  firom  the  stomach.  I^  on  the  oontrary,  there  have 
been  ascites,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  other  signs  of  obstniotioQ 
to  the  portal  circulation,  the  hsemorrhage  is  most  probably  firom  the 
smaller  vessels,  and  was  caused  by  venous  congestion.  If  the  hemor 
rhages  occur  regularly  every  four  weeks  while  there  is  amenoRhoBa,  we 
must  suspect  extensive  fluxion  to  the  stomach;  if  it  oome  during  yd- 
low  fever,  or  scorbutis,  or  after  exhausting  diseases,  we  must  snapect 
disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 

Pboonosis. — ^We  have  already  mentioned  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  patients  die  firom  hematemesis,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
waxy  color  of  the  skin,  and  even  of  the  longoontinoed  fiuntneaa,  we 
may  give  a  fiivorable  prognosis.  It  is  dbubtfiil  whether  hasuionhage 
firom  the  stomach  has  under  any  circumstances  a  benefieial  infioeooe 
on  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  if  the  patients  are  occasionally  better 
for  a  long  time  after  it,  it  is  probably  because  the  severe  attack  has 
fiightened  them,  and  they  have  become  more  careful  in  their  diet 
The  haemorrhages  caused  by  congestion  may  temporarily  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  other  symptoms  of  abdominal  plethora.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  scorbutis  and  other  exhausting  diseases,  hsomorffaage  fitom 
the  stomach  always  renders  the  prognosis  more  grave. 

TBEATHBin?.-— The  prophylactic  and  causal  indioatioos  are  fulfilled 
by  the  treatment  of  the  original  disease.  If  patients,  with  cnihosis  or 
other  disturbance  of  the  circulation  of  the  liver,  show  prennnitofy 
symptoms  of  hssmorrhage  firom  the  stomadi,  we  may  with  advantage 
apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  anus;  in  women,  who  with  amenorriiflBt 
nave  periodical  vomiting  of  blood,  we  may  firom  time  to  time  apfdy  a 
.  ew  leeches  to  the  os  uteri. 

The  indications  fix>m  the  disease  require  a  less  eneigetie  treatnaent 
in  hasmorrhage  fix)m  the  capillaries,  than  in  that  depending  oo  erosion 
of  a  laige  vessel  At  the  commencement  of  the  latter,  JaksA  leoom- 
mends  a  venesection ;  but  this  is  rarely  beneficial,  and  when  not  so, 
increases  the  danger.  The  employment  of  JTmocTs  capptagiooi 
would  be  much  more  advisable,  but  never  after  fiuntnesa  has  oone  on ; 
tor,  after  this,  the  use  of  haemospastics,  which  may  cause  even  robost 
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patients  to  flEunt,  is  very  dangeroiis.  Cold  must  be  regarded  as  the 
moot  efficacious  remedy  in  hasmorrhage  £rom  the  stomach;  we  may 
let  the  patients  swallow  small  quantities  of  ice-water  or  small  pieces 
of  ioe,  from  time  to  ftme,  and  we  may  cover  the  epigastrium  with  cold 
water  or  ioe-compresseS|  and  renew  them  firequently.  Styptic  medi- 
cines are  not  always  well  borne,  but  are  often  vomited  up ;  the  best. 
of  these  are  mistura  sulphurica  adda  or  alum,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  serum  laotis  aluminatum.  We  should  always  give  these  remedies 
in  small  quantities  and  keep  them  on  ice.  Acetate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  eigotin,  may  be  dispensed  with« 

The  indications  from  the  symptoms,  first  of  all,  require  attention 
to  the  syncope.  The  patient  must  lie  flat  in  bed ;  must  not  rise  to 
stool,  but  use  a  bed-pan«  If  syncope  occur,  we  may  hold  eau  de  cologne 
or  hartshorn  to  the  nose,  and  sprinkle  the  faoe  with  water,  but  be 
very  careful  about  the  internal  administration  of  restoratives.  Among 
these  cold  champagne  is  best,  as  it  is  less  apt  to  cause  vomiting  than 
the  analeptic  medicines.  The  unceasing  inclination  to  vomit,  which  is 
partly  due  to  the  attacks  of  syncope,  partly  to  the  blood  in  the  stom- 
ach, is  the  most  annoying  symptom  that  the  patient  has.  In  trying 
to  anest  it,  we  should  be  careful  about  the  use  of  narcotics,  and  should 
prefieraUy  apply  a  sinapism  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  occasionally, 
and  give  a  pinch  of  efiPervescing  powder.  Since  H  Frank  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  necessary  to  purge  patients  with  hsmorrhage  £rom 
the  stomach,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  exciting  low  and  putrid  fever, 
clysters  and  slight  cooling  laxatives  are  almost  universally  prescribed. 
My  observations  correspond  with  those  of  Bamberger^  according  to 
whom  even  enemata  are  injurious  for  the  first  few  days  after  a  hsomor^ 
riiage. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

SPASM  07  THB  STOMACH — ^NEBYOUS  CABDIALOIA. 

Etiology. — ^By  nervous  cardialgia,  we  mean  painful  affections  of 
the  stomach,  not  dependent  on  perceptible  changes  of  structure.  Itomr 
berg  distjngiiishes  two  forms  of  this  disease,  one  of  which,  he  says,  de- 
pends on  a  hyperassthesxa  of  the  pneumogastric,  the  other  on  hypersea- 
thesia  of  the  solar  plexus.  The  former  he  calls  gastrodynia  neuralgica, 
the  Utter  neuralgia  coeliaca.  But  it  can  probably  never  be  determined 
m  any  given  case  whether  the  pains  be  located  in  the  filaments  of  the 
pneomogastrio  or  in  those  of  the  sympathetic;  and  SeMHsh  says,  with 
troth,  that  this  distinction  is  practically  worthless,  though  it  may  be 
theoieticallv  correct. 
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1.  Like  other  nervous  diseases,  this  afTection  is  often  obseryed  in 
ansemic  persons.  If  in  chlorotic  females,  who  have  more  or  less  se* 
vcre  attacks  of  spasm  of  the  stomach  as  a  constant  symptom,  the  blood 
be  enriched  by  preparations  of  iron,  the  cardialgia  disappears,  even  in 
those  cases  where  the  amenorrhcea  continues,  and  the  quick  recunenoe 
of  the  chlorosis  proves  that  the  original  disease  has  not  been  removed. 
It  follows,  £rom  these  observations,  that  the  cardial^  of  chlonytio  pa- 
tients depends  solely  on  the  poverty  of  the  blood;  not,  as  in  hysterical 
women,  on  affections  of  the  sexual  organs.  The  cardialgia  not  rante- 
quently  observed  in  tuberculous  persons,  convalescents,  and  onanists, 
probably,  also,  depends  on  poverty  of  the  blood. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  uterus,  such  as  dislocations,  flexions,  or  chrome 
inflammation,  and  follicular  ulcers  of  the  os  uteri,  as  well  as  affections 
of  the  ovaries,  induce  cardialgia.  It  is  among  the  most  frequent  symp> 
toms  of  hysteria.  The  dependence  of  spasm  of  the  stomach  on  afieo 
tions  of  the  female  sexual  organs  is  most  evident  when  the  attacb 
occur  exclusively,  or  are  most  severe,  at  the  menstrual  periods.  I 
treated  one  woman  for  amenorrhcea  with  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  and 
catarrhal  erosions  of  the  os  uteri,  whose  cardialgio  attacks  recuzred 
regularly  every  four  weeks  and  lasted  three  days;  but  during  the  in- 
tervals they  only  appeared  when  leeches  were  applied  to  the  cerrix 
uteri,  and  they  only  lasted  during  the  time  of  the  application. 

3.  In  other  cases,  nervous  cardialgia  depends  on  diseases  of  the  8{Hni] 
marrow  or  brain;  and  from  analogy  with  other  neuroses, it  is  probable, 
although  it  has  not  been  proved  by  observations,  that  it  may  be  caused 
by  organic  changes  in  the  pneumogastric,  or  sympathetic  nerves, 
swelling  of  their  neurilenmia,  or  tumors  pressing  on  them. 

4.  Cardialgia  may  depend  on  dyscrasia.  Infection  of  the  blood,  with 
malarial  poison,  occasionally  seems  to  excite  spasm  of  the  stomadi  in- 
stead of  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever.  Romberg  attaches  par 
ticular  importance  to  arthritis  as  a  cause,  and  in  his  own  first  attack 
of  gout  he  suffered  severely  from  spasm  of  the  stomach. 

5.  Finally,  we  frequently  cannot  find,  either  during  life,  or  on  aih 
topsy,  any  cause  for  cardialgia  that  has  existed  for  years. 

From  the  description  above  given,  the  attadca  of  pain  caused  \n 
certain  contents  of  the  stomach,  without  any  stmctoral  change,  mtst 
be  considered  as  nervous  cardialgia.  Among  these  are  the  oases  of 
spasm  of  the  stomach  induced  by  excessive  addity,  by  the  presence  of 
worms  in  the  stomach,  by  the  exhibition  of  certain  medicines,  and  oe^ 
casionally  after  a  cold  drink  and  similar  causes. 

Symptoms  and  Covbsb. — ^like  most  neuroses,  nervous  cardialgia 
i&  distinguished  from  other  diseases  by  its  typical  coune,  i.  e.,  after  in- 
tervals of  freedom,  follow  paroxysms  of  the  severest  pain.    Oocasioo* 
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ally  there  is  a  regular  tjpe,  bo  that  the  attacks  recur  at  the  same  hour 
daily,  or  every  second  or  third  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  a  cardialgio  attack  more  strikingly,  or 
briefly,  than  has  been  done  by  Momberg. 

"  Suddenly,  or  after  a  precedent  feeling  of  pressure,  there  is  severe, 
griping  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomadi,  usually  extending  to  the  back, 
with  a  feeling  of  fiEiintness,  shrunken  countenance,  cold  hands  and  feet, 
and  small  intermittent  pulse.  The  pain  becomes  so  excessive  that  the 
patient  cries  out.  The  epigastrium  is  either  puffed  out,  like  a  ball,  or, 
as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  retracted,  with  tension  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  There  is  often  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium.  External  pres- 
sure is  well  borne,  and  not  unfrequently  the  patient  presses  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  against  some  firm  substance,  or  compresses  it  with  his 
nands.  Sympathetic  pains  often  occur  in  the  thorax  mider  the  ster- 
num, in  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the  pneumogastrio,  while  they 
are  rare  in  the  exterior  of  the  body." 

"  The  attack  lasts  bxmi  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour ;  then  the 
pain  gradually  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  much  exhausted ;  or  else 
it  ceases  suddenly  with  eructation  of  gas  or  wateiy  fluid,  with  vomit- 
ing, with  a  gentle  soft  perspiration,  or  with  the  passage  of  reddish 
urine." 

Besides  these  severe  attad^  we  often  see  painful  sensations,  of 
various  varieties  and  degrees  of  intensity,  in  the  stomach,  which  also 
alternate  with  intervals  of  rest  and  freedom  from  pain,  which  are  less- 
ened, not  increased,  by  external  pressure,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
food;  these  also  are  accompanied  by  sympathetic  pain  in  the  breast 
and  back,  reflex  motions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  eta  It  is  these 
mild  attacks,  without  "  the  feeling  of  fiiintness  and  impending  death," 
that  Romberg  styles  neuralgia  of  the  pneumogastrio,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  neuralgia  cosliaca." 

Diagnosis. — ^The  character  of  the  pain  gives  no  aid  in  distinguish- 
ing cardialgic  attacks,  accompanying  an  ulcer  of  the  stomadi,  from 
those  due  to  neuralgia  of  the  gastric  nerves.  In  the  former  we  also 
see  the  extension  of  the  pain  to  the  back  and  breast,  and  see  them 
subside  with  vomiting  and  eructation,  and  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
pain  on  the  patient.  The  following  fiaictors  are  important  in  judging 
between  the  two  states:  1.  In  most  cases,  pains  induced  by  ulcer  of 
the  stomach  are  increased  by  external  pressure  or  by  introduction  of  food 
(^  pressure  from  within  ") ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nervous  cardialgia 
IS  usually  relieved  by  pressure  over  the  stomach,  and  by  eating.  3.  In 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  dyspepsia  and  other  symptoms  of  dis- 
nirbance  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  present  during  the  in- 
tervals ;  these  do  not  appear  in  nervous  cardialgia.    In  accordance  with 
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thia,  nutrition  is  little  impaired  in  the  latter  disease,  and,  Trbea  the 
neiuralgia  is  not  due  to  anaemia,  the  patient  may  look  strong  Bad 
healthy.  3.  Djsmenorrhoea,  metrorrhagia,  sterility,  and  other  symp- 
toms which  betray  affection  of  the  sexual  organs,  as  well  as  decided 
chlorosis,  render  it  probable  that  the  affection  is  nervous  in  character; 
but  too  much  weight  must  not  be  attached  to  these  symptoms,  fer  it  ib 
in  just  sudi  cases  that  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  apt  to  oocur.  4  The 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  other  neuralgio  affections  speaks  fcr  t 
similar  nature  in  these  attacks  of  pain*  5.  Finally,  genuine  neuralgia 
of  the  stomach  is  excited  by  unknown  causes,  and  often  oooon  irlule 
the  stomach  is  empty ;  the  attacks  of  pain  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
almost  always  come  after  eating. 

PitOGNOBiB. — The  prognosis  is  &iTorable  in  oardialgia  dependent  on 
poverty  of  the  blood,  which  is  not  due  to  cancer,  tuberculosis,  or  some 
other  incurable  disease.  Those  cases,  also,  that  aro  caused  by  utenoe 
complaints  disappear  with  the  cure  of  the  original  disease,  if  this  be 
amenable  to  treatment.  The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable,  also^  in 
those  cases  resulting  from  the  influence  of  malaria  or  arthritis.  On 
the  other  hand,  troatment  is  almost  always  unavailing  in  the  cases 
depending  on  affections  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  in  those 
arising  from  unknown  causes. 

Tbeaticent. — ^The  indications  from  the  cause  require  the  eaergedo 
and  early  employment  of  the  preparations  of  iron  in  bhlorotio  and 
anaemic  cases.  It  is  a  great  error  to  delay  the  use  of  iron  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  chlorosis  until  the  stomach  is  prepared  for  it,  and  the  cudialgic 
attadfES  have  passed  away.  The  dyspepsia  and  cardialgis  of  oUototic 
patients  do  not  yield  sooner  to  any  remedies  than  to  those  nrhidi 
improve  the  state  of  the  blood.  The  springs  of  Pyrmont,  DribiBg^ 
and  Cudowa  are  wonderfully  beneficial  in  this  affection.  Ammg  the 
officinal  preparations  of  iron,  the  best  is  the  fern  carbonas  saobbanta 
(Br.).  Blofud^s  pills  are  also  an  excellent  prescriptian  (see  treatment 
of  chlorosis).  In  hysterical  cardialgia,  applications  of  leeches  to  the 
OS  uteri,  touching  ulcers  on  it  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  tieaft' 
ment,  whidi  we  shall  learn  when  speaking  of  uterine  Hiyafrt;^  may  bs 
indicated,  and  may  have  a  striking  effect.  In  oaidialgia  excited  by 
malaria  or  arthritis,  the  fulfilment  of  the  causal  indications  aosweis  fst 
the  treatment  of  the  original  disease. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  are  best  answered  by  the  oaiootics, 
and,  among  these,  acetate  of  morphia  is  preferable  to  the  extmcts  of 
hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  eta,  which  have  also  been  reoommeoded. 
This  remedy  is  usually  given  in  combination  with  the  so-oalled  aoti 
spasmodics,  particularly  with  valerian,  asafoetida,  and  castorenm.  B^ 
cently,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  nox  vomioA  and  tmeture 
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of  castor  (dose,  12  drops  during  the  attack)  has  been  much  used,  and 
apparently  mth  good  effect  Metallic  lemedieB  also,  particularly 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  nitrate  of  aQyer,  cyanide  of  zino^  have  been  recom 
mended  in  spasm  of  the  stomadi;  however,  as  they  are  scarcely  ever 
given  alone,  but  are  used  in  combination  -with  narcotics,  their  efficacy 
is  pioblematicaL  Finally,  Momberg  recommends  aiding  the  treatment 
by  applying  belladonna  or  galbanum  plasters  over  the  stomach,  or  rub- 
bing in  a  mixture  of  mixtura  oleosarbalsamicae  (|j)  urith  tinctura 
3pu(3ij)- 


CHAPTER   X. 

BTSPXPSIA. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  often  spoken  of  djrspeptic  symp- 
toms, i  a,  of  signs  of  impaired  digestion.  Hence,  while  giving  a  sepa^ 
rate  chapter  to  dyspepsia,  we  shall  only  speak  of  those  disturbances  of 
digestion  which  arise  without  perceptible  change  of  structure  of  the 
stomach.  The  different  forms  of  this  dyspepsia  may  be  included  under 
two  heads:  the  digestion  is  impaired  either  because  the  gastric  juice 
secreted  is  of  abnormal  quality,  or  because  the  movements  of  the 
stomach  are  diminished,  and,  consequently,  the  ingesta  are  not  siiffi' 
denUy  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice.  Digestion,  which  is  a  purely 
chemical  process,  can  only  be  influenced  by  the  nerves  when  they 
modify  the  secretions,  or  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  only  in 
this  sense  is  it  proper  to  speak  of  nervous  dyspepsia. 

The  change  in  the  gastric  juice  may  be  either  qualitative  or  quan- 
titative. We  know  vexy  little  about  the  gualUcUive  changes.  They 
may  consist  in  alteration  of  the  proportion  of  the  normal  constituents 
to  each  other;  thus  we  know  that  too  slight  an  amount  of  free  add 
weakens  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice;  or  in  the  £Etct  that  for* 
eign  substances  axe  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice,  such  as  urea  in  cases 
of  retention  of  urine;  or  because,  under  certain  cireumstances,  the  con* 
sdtution  of  the  gastric  juice  is  totally  changed,  some  constituents 
being  added  and  others  disappearing.  The  sjrmptoms  caused  by  quali- 
tative changes  of  the  gastric  juice  are  entirely  unknown,  and  still  less 
do  we  know  the  remedies  for  treating  the  state  in  question. 

As  to  the  giumtUative  changes  of  the  gastric  juioe,  the  very  un- 
suitable  name  of  '^atonio  indigestbn"  has  been  given  to  the  symp- 
toms induced,  where  the  gastric  juice  is  insufficient^  or  where  it  is  not 
snfl&aeotly  concentrated.  In  the  etiology  of  gastric  catarrh  we  men- 
tioned that  too  scanty  a  secretion,  or  too  poor  a  quality  of  the  gastric 
juice,  existed  in  anaemic  and  chlorotic  persons.    We  there  explained 
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that  this  anomaly  increased  the  inclination  to  chronic  catanli  of  the 
Btomach,  because,  as  the  ingesta  xeadilj  decomposed,  their  products 
excited  intense  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  To  what  has  been 
said,  we  must  add  that  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  not  affected  in 
all  the  cases  where  the  contents  are  abnormallj  decomposed,  and  thai 
the  cases  where  this  membrane  remains  healthj  should  be  oarefuDj 
distinguished  £rom  those  where  it  becomes  diseased.  The  symptoms 
induced  by  restricted  secretion  of  gastric  juice  are,  it  is  true,  fiequently 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  even  to  those  of 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  In  this  form  of  dyspepsia,  also,  the  ap- 
petite is  less,  or  is  satisfied  after  eating  very  little.  After  eating,  the 
epigastriimi  swells,  and  there  is  eructation  of  gases,  or  sour  and  lancid 
liquids;  the  patients  suffer  from  flatulence,  and  are  disturbed  and 
anxious  about  their  condition.  Besides  the  nervous  cardialgia  occur- 
ring in  anaemic  and  chlorotic  patients,  th.e  excessive  formation  of  add 
may  ca\ise  griping  pain  in  the  stomach  (in  the  substances  vomited  by 
chlorotic  patients,  Frerichs  found  acetic  add  and  quantities  of  yetst 
fungus),  and  these  cases  may  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  dmmic  ulcer 
of  the  stomach.  The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  dyspepsia  depends 
chiefly  on  the  etiology.  If  the  sjnnptoms  occur  in  chlorotic  girls,  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  in  persons  weakened  by  venereal  excesses,  par- 
ticularly onanism,  or  in  those  exhausted  by  care  and  anxiety,  by  oon- 
tinued  work,  or  night  watching,  or  if  they  come  during  convalesoeooe^ 
from  protracted  and  exhausting  diseases,  and  particularly  if  we  can 
find  that  the  nutrition  was  impaired  before  the  appearance  of  the 
digestive  difficulties,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  its  being  the  so-called 
atonic  dyspepsia,  and  against  the  existence  of  structural  diange  of  the 
stomach. 

The  condition  of  the  tongue  gives  another  point  in  dia|po6i& 
While  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  there  is  a  coated  tongue  and  other 
signs  of  oral  catarrh,  in  the  dyspepsia  of  anasmic  patients  the  tongiie 
is  usually  dean,  the  taste  unchanged,  and  there  is  no  fetor  fipom  the 
mouth.  In  many  cases  the  diagnosis  is  dedded  by  the  effect  of  fiast* 
ing  and  of  eating.  Spiced  and  irritating  substances,  which  iocveaae 
the  difficulty  in  chronic  catarrh  and  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  aie 
well  borne  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  ease  the  painful  symptoms  which 
accompany  it. 

Above  all,  a  mode  of  life  that  improves  nutrition,  the  adminiatra* 
tion  of  iron,  and  sea-bathiog,  whidi  have  but  littie  effi^ct  on  dnonio 
gastric  catarrh,  or  dironic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  produce  most  brilliant 
results  in  dyspepsia  dependent  on  anssmia  or  hydraomia.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  particularly  where  the  dyspepsia  is  accompanied  by  irrit*- 
oility  or  sensitiveness  of  the  stomadi,  the  pure  bitters,  such  aa  quassia 
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or  hops,  are  very  serviceable.  We  cannot  explain  the  unmistakably 
fiivorable  influence  of  these  remedies  on  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  for,  while  they  are  very  irritant  to  the  gustatory  nerves,  they 
have  no  effect  when  applied  to  the  other  mucous  membranes,  or  to  the 
skin.  Quassia  is  generally  ordered  as  a  cold  infusion.  In  the  evening 
we  may  pour  a  cupful  of  cold  water  over  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
quassia-chips ;  by  the  next  morning  a  bitter  infusion  will  have  formed, 
which  is  to  be  drunk  &8ting,  or  else  water  may  be  left  for  a  while  in 
a  cup,  turned  firom  quassia-wood,  and  then  drunk.  Hop-bitter  is  gen- 
erally used  in  the  form  of  Bavarian  beer,  which  is  now  brewed  all  over 
Grermany ;  but  we  must  take  care  that  it  comes  from  a  trustworthy 
breweiy,  where,  instead  ef  hops,  some  injurious  substitute  is  not  used. 
The  strong  malt^xtract,  of  which  we  previously  spoke  (page  246),  has 
proved  very  efficient,  in  my  hands,  in  several  cases  of  dyspepsia,  char- 
acterized by  irritable  indigestion.  Occasionally  it  was  almost  the  only 
nourishment  the  patients  bore.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  nux  vomica,  which  have  a  great  reputation  as  stomachics,  act 
like  the  above  remedies,  by  their  bitterness.  The  preparations  most 
used  in  dyspepsia  are  the  aqueous  extract*  (gr.  i — ^1),  alcoholic  extract 
(gr.  i — J),  and  the  tincture  (gtt.  x — ^xii). 

Too  scanty  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  symptoms  depend- 
ent on  it,  occur  also  in  persons  accustomed  to  great  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  as  soon  as  they  change  their  mode  of  life,  and  take  their  food 
without  the  addition  of  any  stimulants.  Unable  as  we  are  to  explain 
bow  an  organ  becomes  accustomed  to  irritation,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  &ct.  We  may  aptly  compare  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of 
peiBODS  who  daily  use  quantities  of  pepper,  mustard,  and  other  spices, 
to  ihe  nasal  mucous  membrane  of  habitual  snuff-takers.  In  most  per- 
sons small  quantities  of  snuff  excite  great  reflex  symptoms,  when 
taken  into  tiie  nose,  while  the  habitual  snuff-taker  can  fill  the  nose 
with  snuff  without  sneezing.  Moreover,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
most  be  regarded  as  a  reflex  symptom,  excited  by  the  irritation  of  the 
iDgesta  on  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  persons  in  question,  the 
irriiatioQ  from  ordinary  food  is  insufficient  to  produce  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  gastric  juice.  Part  of  the  ingesta  remains  undigested;  it  is  de- 
composed, and  we  have  the  sjnnptoms  above  described.  I^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  food  be  taken  with  a  strong  addition  of  spices,  the 
patients  do  quite  well,  their  nutrition  goes  on  all  right,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  induce  us  to  think  that  they  have  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  or 
other  organic  change  of  the  stomach,  till  finally  symptoms  occur  which 
prove  that  the  stomach  has  not  borne  these  insults  without  injury.  We 
must  go  very  carefully  to  work  in  the  treatment  of  these  patients 
we  cannot  allow  them  to  retain  their  bad  habits,  but  we  should  only 
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break  them  off  gradually.  If  we  break  either  of  these  (iteeepta, 
we  may  readily  induce  gastric  catarrh  or  some  other  disease  of  the 
stomach.  « 

Among  the  stomachics,  which  are  indicated  in  the  last-described 
form  of  dyspepsia  (well  called  'Horpid  indigestion'^),  riiubarb  is  the 
best;  it  is  given  as  powder  or  pills,  or  as  the  aqueous  tincture  (3 ])» 
but  best  as  the  vinous  tincture  (gtt.  xx — ua).  In  toxxMd  dyspepsia, 
ipecac,  (gr.  i — i)  has  also  a  good  reputation,  particulariy  with  English 
physicians.  Finally,  the  bitter  medicines  containing  an  ethereal  oil 
are  good  in  torpid  indigestion ;  among  the  most  popular  remedies  of 
this  class  is  elixir  aurantiorum  comp.  (gtt.  zzx — ^zl). 

The  dyspepsia  of  old  persons  also  appears  to  be  caused  by  too 
icanty  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  which  partly  depends  on  a  lade  of 
Jie  materials  necessary  to  its  formation,  and  partly  on  diminished 
excitability  of  the  gastric  nerves.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  fiir  the 
disturbance  oi  digestion  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  first^mentioned  form 
of  dyspepsia,  depends  on  bad  nutrition  of  the  musdes  of  the  stomadi ; 
and  it  is  suffident  to  call  attention  to  the  £aot  that  the  retarded  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  consequent  on  this  defident  nutrition  may  lead 
to  incomplete  mixture  of  the  ingesta  with  the  gastric  juice,  and  hence 
to  dyspepsia. 

Abnormally-increased  secretion  of  gastric  juice  does  not  cause  dy»> 
pepsia,  it  is  true ;  nevertheless,  we  will  here  relate  the  symptoms  that 
it  appears  to  exdte,  particularly  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Vomit- 
ing is  seen  to  result  firom  irritations  which  do  not  affect  the  waUs  of 
the  stomach  itself^  but  neighboring  oigans,  particularly  the  ureien  or 
the  ductus  dioledodius,  or  even  distant  organs,  as  the  uterus.  This  is 
usually  considered  as  depending  simply  on  reflex  movements.  JBudd^ 
however,  in  a  spirited  and  striking  manner,  calls  attention  to  the  &ct 
that  in  such  cases  the  nerves  causing  secretion  of  the  gastrio  juioe  have 
become  more  active  fiEX>m  the  reflex  irritation.  When  SpaUanaami 
induced  vomiting  in  himself  before  breakfiist,  by  tickling  the  fiiooea, 
he  threw  up  an  add  fluid,  whidi  dissolved  meat ;  this  shows  thai 
medianical  irritation  of  the  fauces  may  exdte  secretion  of  gastrio 
juice,  even  when  the  stomadi  is  empty.  JSudd  further  saya  that, 
where  there  is  impaction  of  biliary  or  urinaiy  calculi,  the  Tomited 
masses  are  often  veiy  add,  even  when  the  stomach  was  previously 
quite  empty  of  food,  and  that  the  add  they  contained  was  foand  hy 
Prout  to  be  muriatio.  This  circumstance  and  the  dedded  and  rapid 
removal  of  these  gastrio  difficulties  by  alkaline  r^nediea  render  it 
probable  to  him  that  part  of  the  pain,  and  perhaps  also  the  vomitang, 
depended  on  the  irritation  of  the  gastrio  mucous  membrane  by  tha 
juice  poured  into  the  empty  stomach.    At  all  events,  the  urgent 
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advice  of  JBndd  and  J^outj  to  give  laige  doses  of  faioarbonate  of  soda 
(  3  ij  in  a  pint  of  warm  water),  is  worthy  of  attention. 

A  number  of  renowned  physioians,  particularly  in  England  and 
France,  maintain  the  opinion  that  the  occurrence  of  oxalic  add  in  the 
blood,  along  with  some  other  symptoms  of  disease,  results  in  a  peculiar 
Ibnn  of  dyspepsia,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  removing  the  oxalic 
diathesis.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  oxalic  diathe^is^  and  of  the  dys- 
pepsia caused  by  it,  has  lately  found  many  supporters  as  well  as 
many  opponents  in  Grermany  sJso,  I  will  briefly  state  my  position  in 
regard  to  this  still  debatable  question. 

Traoea  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  so  often  found  in  the  urine  of  healthy 
persons,  that  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  transition  from  the  normal  to  the 
abnormal  constituents  of  urine. 

Quantities  of  this  salt  are  found  in  the  urine  when  the  affected 
persons  have  eaten  substances  containing  oxalates,  such  as  certain 
vegetables,  sorrel,  sheep-sorrel,  or  riiubarb-stalks;  they  also  occur 
temporarily  after  the  free  use  of  carbonated  drinks,  such  as  cham- 
pagne, seltzer-water,  soda-water,  eta  In  all  of  these  cases  no  disturb- 
ance of  digestion  or  of  the  general  health  is  observed. 

It  is  different  in  those  cases  where  large  quantities  of  oxalate  of 
lime  occur  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  urine;  here  there  are  almost  al- 
ways other  morbid  sjrmptoms.  Sometimes,  along  with  the  oxalate  of 
lime,  we  find  spermatozoa  and  quantities  of  mucus  in  the  urine,  which 
render  it  probable  that,  in  these  cases,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  not  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys,  but  forms  in  the  urine  during  its  stay  in  the 
urinaiy  passages.  Snce  Oixlhia  kdA  Soppe-Seykr  h^ye  shown  that 
the  oharaoteristio  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  (octohedrons,  s(H»dled 
envelope-shaped)  increase  in  size  after  the  urine  stands  awhile,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  salt  probably  also  forms  in  secreted  urine  from 
the  decomposition  of  mucus.  We  must  dismiss  the  idea  that  the 
insoluble  salt  formed  in  the  urinary  passages  can  have  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  stomach  and  the  rest  of  the  organism;  then  the 
symptoms  of  this  torn  of  oxaluxia,  disturbance  of  the  general  health, 
melancholia,  paleness,  eta,  will  be  naturally  eo^filained  by  the  coincident 
spermatoniioBa  and  the  catanfa  of  the  urinary  passages.  But,  finally, 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  cases  where  the  oxaluria  cannot  be  de- 
duced from  a  decompodtion  of  the  secreted  urine,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
refer  the  presence  of  the  oxalates  in  the  urine  to  an  increased  formation 
of  oxalic  add  in  the  Uood,  that  is,  to  an  oxalic  diathesis.  Now,  what 
causes  the  proportionately  rich  formation  of  this  substance  in  the  blood 
and  its  proportionate  abundance  in  the  excrements  of  the  body,  where, 
oonnally,  only  traces  of  it  can  be  found?  At  present^  this  question 
eannot  be  satisfiMStorily  answered.    However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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axaluria  is  more  frequent  in  England,  where  the  people  cat  and  dm;i 
more  and  better  food  and  liquor  than  in  Gexmanj,  and  that  in  the 
latter  country  it  is  almost  only  seen  among  people  of   the  better 
dasses,  who  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  table.    Little  indinatlon  as  I 
have  for  chemico-physiological  hypotheses,  I  still  belieye  that,  from 
these  fjEusts,  we  may  consider  it  as  probable  that  the  oxalic  diathesis 
and  oxaluiia  are  to  some  extent  caused  by  the  siq)ply  of  nutriment  to 
the  body  exceeding  the  requirements.    At  the  same  time,  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  question  as  to  whether,  while  this  misproportioii  existii 
the  consumed  products  can  only  be  brought  to  a  low  degree  of  oxidap 
tion ;  or  whether  the  abnormal  increase  of  substances  at  a  low  gade 
of  oxidation  in  the  excrements  of  the  body,  such  as  oxalic  add,  uric 
acid,  etc.,  depends  upon  other  complicated  and  still  wholly  unknawa 
causes.    I  think  I  can  support  the  observation  that,  in  general,  persons 
who  become  fat  with  good  living  remain  healthier  than  those  who  pro- 
duce but  little  fett  under  like  circumstances,  and  particularly  more  so 
than  those  who,  continuing  their  mode  of  life,  lose  f&t    While,  as  a  rule, 
the  former  only  suffer  from  certain  inconveniences  dependent  on  their 
corpulence,  the  latter  often  complain  of  all  kinds  of  distresses,  wfaidi 
physicians  usually  assodate  with  portal  obstructions  or  haemorrhoids,  or 
deduce  from  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  catarrhal  diseases.    This  renders  it 
probable  that,  in  many  cases  where  there  is  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
proportion between  the  supply  and  demand,  and  this  is  not  at  onoe 
removed  by  increased  production  of  f&t,  the  products  of  the  change  of 
tissue  are  modified,  and  that  the  above-described  difficulties  depend  oq 
an  abnormal  nutrition  of  the  different  organs  by  the  blood,  whidi  b 
overloaded  with  quantitatively  or  qualitativdy  abnormal  excremental 
material    After  a  long  continuance  of  the  hypodiondriaais,  the  di^ 
turbance  of  digestion,  the  pharyngeal  and  bronchial  oatairh,  pain  in 
the  joints,  espedaUy  the  smaller  ones  (of  which  groups  of  symptoms, 
first  one,  then  another  becomes  prominent,  or  is  even  exdosively  pres- 
ent), sudi  persons  usually  become  feeble,  pale,  and  thin,  so  that  thej 
appear  to  have  a  severe  and  grave  affection.    The  urine,  which  is  usoally 
concentrated  and  add,  does  not  always  show  diaracteiisttc  dianges.  But, 
in  most  cases,  abundant  sediments  of  urio«dd  salts  are  oocasiooally  de 
podted.    According  to  my  experience,  tonic  treatment,  and  the  use  of 
wine,  and  preparations  of  quinine  and  iron,  to  which  we  may  be  tempted 
by  the  weakness,  pallidity,  and  emaciation  of  the  patient|  are  almost  9t 
ways  injurious ;  while  the  use  of  aUoaline-saline  mineral  waters  bas 
the  happiest  results,  particularly  when  combined  with  odid  washing, 
or  cold  doudies  (as  is  often  done  by  Dr.  JIfiUZsr,  in  Homburg),  or  if  set* 
bathing  be  tried  after  the  water-treatment.    I  have  no  great  experi- 
ence in  oxaluria  and  the  oxalic  diathesis,  but  those  cases  that  I  hare 
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met  resembled  most  dosely  those  I  have  just  described,  although  T 
will  not  consider  them  as  exactly  identical ;  they  had  the  same  etiol 
ogy,  the  same  varied  complaints  (not  exactly  coiresponding  to  any  of 
the  usually-described  forms  of  disease),  the  same  sleepiness,  paleness, 
and  emaciation,  only  the  urine,  which  is  usually  add,  contained  no 
sediment  of  urates,  but  had  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Hence  I  deem 
it  most  proper  to  regard  the  dyspepsia,  whidi  occurs  as  one  of  the 
many  symptoms  of  oxaluria,  as  the  result  of  a  constitutional  derange- 
ment, and  that  this  derangement  is  developed  in  pefsons  predisposed 
to  it,  by  the  manner  of  living  above  described.  At  present  we  have 
no  idea  which  link  in  the  long  diain  of  processes  between  assimilation 
of  nourishment  and  the  excretion  of  the  used-up  constituents  of  the 
body,  is  first  changed  by  this  injurious  influence,  which  induces  the 
formation  of  quaintitatively  or  qualitatively  abnormal  products. 

In  this  affection  we  should  employ  Ihe  treatment  which  I  above 
recommended  for  the  diseases  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  oxalic 
diathesis.  (The  occurrence  of  oxalate  of  lime,  as  a  final  product  of  the 
change  of  tissue  in  the  oxalic  diathesis  alonej  is  opposed  to  their  com- 
plete identity.)  The  administration  of  nitric  add  (twenty  drops  of  the 
dilute  add  two  or  three  times  daily),  recommended  by  English  physi- 
cians for  the  oxalic  diathesis,  and  the  forbidding  of  all  saccharine  arti- 
cles of  food,  appear  to  depend  more  on  theory  than  on  the  results  of 
practical  experience. 

Before  dosing  the  consideration  of  dyspepsia,  I  wish  to  speak  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  dizziness  which  is  a  very  firequent  but  inexplicable 
symptom.  ^VouM^ti,  who  considered  that  it  arose  from  the  dyspepsia, 
OiUed  it  vertiffe  ttomacaie.  Almost  any  practitioner  can  refer  to  some 
case  among  his  patients  that  will  correspond  with  the  true  and  life-like 
description  given  by  Jivtuaeau  of  the  vertige  stomacale,  the  vertigo  a 
atomadio  laeso,  or,  as  our  people  call  it,  abdominal  dizziness  (bauch- 
schwindels).  The  disease,  which  subsequentiy  becomes  very  obstinate 
ud  tedious,  usually  begins  acutely  without  any  premonition.  The 
patient,  who  just  previously  felt  perfectly  well,  complains  of  great  diz- 
ziness ;  it  seems  to  him  as  if  every  thing  around  him,  or  as  if  he  him- 
aelf^  were  whirling  or  rolling  about.  Besides  this  hallucination,  there 
are  usually  abnormal  sensations  in  the  head,  which,  the  patient  says, 
be  cannot  call  pain,  but  whidi  he  in  vain  attempts  to  describe.  Some- 
times patients  say  their  heads  fed  ^empty,**  or  ^  light;"  othersspeak 
of  a  '*  numbness,'*  of  a  **  sensation  of  undefined  pressure,"  of  a  ^  doud 
arising  in  the  head;"  besides  this, there  aie  usually  sparks  before  the 
eyes,  noises  in  the  ears ;  the  patients  are  afraid  dt  falling,  seek  sup- 
port, want  to  sit  down  or  lie  down.  These  attacks,  during  whidi  the 
color  is  either  unchanged  or  becomes  pale,  usually  pass  off  after  a  few 
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minutes ;  but,  while  they  last^  they  greatly  teirify  the  patienta  and 
those  around  them.  They  often,  but  not  always,  teiTuinate  with  gqp> 
ing  and  eructations. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  one  such  attack,  but  more  frequently 
there  is  a  recurrenoe,  sooner  or  later.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  veiy  re- 
markable that  the  new  attacks  are  excited  by  aj^Nirently  insigoificant 
causes,  such  as  walking  on  a  polished  floor,  or  a  smooth  sidewalk,  or 
by  passing  a  grating ;  also,  that  on  such  occasions  the  patient  doea  not 
become  dizzy  if  he  holds  the  hand  of  e^en  a  small  child,  or  rests  on  a 
slender  cane ;  lastly,  that  there  is  no  dizziness  if  he  is  engaged  in 
something  that  occupies  his  whole  attention,  or  if  he  be  mentally  ex- 
cited. I  knew  one  patient  who  could  on  no  consideration  walk  alone 
through  a  hall,  or  across  an  open  square,  while  he  could  danoe  without 
trouble  in  the  same  hall,  and  unconcernedly  rode  a  spirited  hocse  aaoss 
the  same  square.  The  longer  the  aJQFection  lasts,  the  m<Mre  the  thov^hts 
of  the  patient  are  directed  to  his  enigmatical  and  curious  state* 
He  becomes  greatly  depressed  by  the  idea  that  he  has  disease  of  the 
brain,  and  particularly  when  he  hears  that  dizziness  was  one  symptom 
in  some  other  patient  who  actually  had  cerebral  disease,  who  perhaps 
died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  that  most  terrible  bugbear  of  the  lailj. 
Physicians  also  are  often  mistaken,  and  order  bleeding,  dernratiTeSi 
preparations  of  iodine,  saline  springs,  and  forbid  wine  and  beer,  and 
restrict  the  diet  as  much  as  possible.  If  this  treatment  be  inefieo 
tual,  and  under  it  the  patient  becomes  pale  and  thin,  the  phyactan 
often  changes  his  opinion :  he  suspects  that  the  *it«nntf<M  is  caused 
by  anaemia  of  the  brain ;  then  he  prescribes  iron,  advises  the  use  of 
wine  and  beer,  and  places  the  patient  on  a  nutritious  ammal  dieL 
However,  this  treatment  also  proves  unavailing,  and  the  patient  re> 
turns  unimproved  firom  the  Alps,  from  the  cold-water  cures,  and  fion 
the  sea-shore.  As  above  mentioned,  2\rousBeau  believes  that  these 
attacks  of  dizziness  depend  on  dyspepsia;  at  the  same  time  he  ac- 
knowledges that  in  many  cases  the  signs  of  dyspepsia  are  so  slight  as 
to  be  readily  overlooked.  He  relates  cases  of  the  snooessful  treatment 
of  ^  vertigo  stomacale"  by  the  alternate  administration  of  inforion  of 
quassia  and  a  composition  of  carbonates  of  the  alkalies.  Even  from 
this  prescription  I  have  never  seen  any  benefit;  and  while  I  must  ao» 
knowledge  that  the  first  attacksof  dizziness,  affecting  the  patienta  tint 
I  have  seen,  usually  occurred  after  an  indigestion,  and  were  aceompsp 
nied  by  dyspeptic  symptoms,  still,  in  none  of  them  were  there  evident 
signs  of  indigestion  during  the  subsequent  attacks,  which  often  ooa 
tinned  for  years.  I  believe  the  repetition  of  the  attacksof  diniaeBS  to 
be  due  to  jMychical  causes.  As  there  are  persons  who  become  diaj 
when  they  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  on  a  high  tower;  and 
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as  one  who  has  once  become  dizzy  on  such  an  occasion,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  become  so  again  in  a  similar  position;  so,  a  person,  who  has 
ODoe  become  dizzy  in  his  chamber,  or  while  walking  over  an  open 
square,  is  in  the  greatest  danger  of  becoming  so  again  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. TTiefeair  of  the  dusadneaa  is  a  strong  predisposing  cause  for  it 
n  this  form,  just  as  it  is  in  that  where  people  have  it  from  standing 
on  a  high  place.  On  the  other  hand,  concentrated  attention  on  any 
point,  mental  emotion,  or  even  a  slight  noise,  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
prevent  attacks  from  either  cause.  As  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  deigyman,  who,  while  going  to 
the  pulpit  in  his  church,  had  a  severe  attadc  of  dizziness,  and  fell  to 
the  floor.  For  years,  as  long  as  I  had  a  chance  to  observe  him,  this 
patient  never  had  another  attack  of  severe  dizziness ;  but  he  never  en- 
tered his  pulpit  after  the  first  attack.  On  two  or  three  attempts,  he 
thought  he  noticed  premonitions  of  the  dizoness,  which  induced  him 
to  give  up  further  attempts ;  he  had  to  give  up  his  employment,  just 
as  a  tower-keeper  or  a  roofer  would  have  to  abandon  his,  i^  while 
engaged  in  his  avocation,  he  had  one  or  two  severe  attacks  of  dizzi- 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL 


CHAPTER    I. 

OITABBHAL  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINAL  MTTCOITS  MBMBRANS— 
ENTEBITIS  CATABBHALISy  CATABBHUS  INTE8TINALIS. 

Etiology. — ^In  the  muooiis  membrane  of  the  intestiiies  also  cataiA 
is  the  constant  result  of  eveiy  hjrpersemia,  whether  the  vascular  fubiesB 
depend  on  purely  mechanical  causes,  or  on  other  injurious  infinencea. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  in  acute  cases,  the  hypene- 
mia  induces  more  particularly  extensive  transudations  of  a  salty  fluid, 
deficient  in  albumen ;  subsequently,  and  in  chronic  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  generally  leads  to  abnormal  production  of  mucus  and  cells. 

Intestinal  catarrh,  and  particularly  the  chronic  variety,  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  of  diseases : 

1.  It  constantly  accompanies  obstruction  of  the  circulation  of  the 
liver.  The  impeded  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  must 
necessarily  cause  overfilling  of  the  intestinal  veins,  and  so  produce 
catarrh  of  the  intestines. 

2.  It  frequently,  but  less  constantly,  accompanies  the  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs,  which  cause  obstniotion  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  vena  cava.  As  in  these  affections  there  is  venous 
congestion  throughout  the  circulation,  it  also  occurs  in  the  intestinsl 
mucous  membrane ;  in  these  cases  the  hypenemia  and  catanh  of  the 
intestine  represent,  as  it  were,  the  cyanosis  of  the  skin. 

3.  More  rarely,  disturbance  of  the  external  circulation  i^peais  to 
cause  active  hyperaemia  and  catarrh  of  the  intestines.  In  this  class 
appear  to  belong  the  excessive  hypersemia  of  the  intesixnes,  which  ac- 
company severe  inflammation  of  the  skin,  caused  by  buns,  as  well  as 
the  evanescent  hyperssmia  with  copious  serous  exudation  induced  by 
sudden  exposure  of  the  skin  to  low  temperature,  as  by  traveUing  in 
Uie  moimtains  {Bidder  and  Schmidt).    We  will  not  attempt  to  sat 
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wnether  cases  of  catarrh  caused  by  coldness  of  the  feet  and  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  bo^jr,  which  depends  on  the  continued  action  of 
cold,  and  the  chronic  caBes  induced  by  damp,  cold  dimates,  belong  in 
this  dass. 

4«  The  severe  intestinal  catarrh  frequently  occiuring  in  peritonitis, 
particularly  puerperal  peritonitis,  must  also  be  considered  as  due  to 
excessive  active  hypersemia.  In  these  cases  the  intense  inflammation 
'  leads  to  oedema  of  the  subserous  tissue,  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  We  see  similar  oedema  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  inflammatory  disturbances  of  droulation,  and  we  have 
repeatedly  described  it  as  collateral  oedema,  or  oedema  from  collateral 
fluxion.  It  readily  explains  the  watery  passages,  which  often  acoom« 
pany  peritonitis,  in  spite  of  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines. 

5.  fluxion  to  the  intestinal  capillaries  with  consecutive  serous 
transudation  appears  also  to  be  the  cause  of  diarrhoea  induced  by  men- 
tal exdtement.  In  these  cases  we  must  suppose  that  the  afferent  ves- 
sels are  dilated  by  nervous  influence,  and  this  hypothesis  has  at  least 
received  some  support,  since  Budge  showed  that  there  is  constant 
diarrhoea  after  extupation  of  the  ooeliac  ganglion  in  rabbits. 

6.  In  most  cases  hypenemia  and  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  are  the  results  of  local  irritation.  Most  purgatives  act  in 
this  way,  for  very  few  of  them  purge,  by  acting  as  concentrated  solu- 
tions  of  salt,  i  e.,  by  endosmotically  inducing  a  copious  flow  of  liquid 
from  the  intestinal  vessels  into  the  intestines,  without  exdting  hyper- 
semia. Catarrh  of  the  intestines  is  caused  mudi  less  frequently  tiian 
waa  formerly  supposed  by  large  quantities  of  bile,  and  not  very  often 
by  the  presence  of  parasites.  In  this  class  belong  the  cases  of  intesti- 
nal  catarrh  occurring  after  the  use  of  certain  non-medidnal  substances, 
audi  as  some  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  particularly  those  cases  due 
to  the  passage  of  imdigested  and  decomposing  substances  from  the 
stomach  into  the  intestines  (see  etiology  of  gastric  catarrh).  It  is 
very  frequently  caused  by  the  retention  of  fecal  masses;  if  these 
remain  for  a  length  of  time  at  any  part  of  the  intestines,  they  decom- 
pose, and  form  products  which  have  a  very  injurious  and  irritant  influ- 
ence on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  To  Vtrehow  is  due  the 
credit  of  calling  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  local  peritonitis 
and  the  change  of  position,  constriction,  and  twisting  of  the  intestines 
dependent  on  it.  Indeed,  these  are  in  many  cases  the  causes  of  habits 
oal  constipation ;  and  some  chronic  ailments,  which  in  general  terms 
are  called  ^  chronic  abdominal  difficulty,''  depend  solely  on  distortion 
and  constriction  of  the  intestinal  canal,  on  the  development  of  gases 
from  the  decomposed  fseces,  or  on  consecutive  intestinal  catarrh. 
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7.  At  oertaiii  times  intestinal  catarrhs  prevail  from  unknown  causes, 
tvhich,  without  our  exactly  understanding,  are  usually  called  genua 
epidemicua  gastricus^ 

Finally,  it  is  frequently  only  a  symptom  of  a  general  disease.  In 
the  lower  ii.niTTifi.lfl  it  may  always  be  excited  by  the  injection  of  putdd 
substances  into  the  veins  {SticK)^  it  always  accompanies  typhoid  fever, 
and  is  the  severest  symptom  in  Asiatic  cholera.  We  shall  hereafter 
speak  of  these  symptomatic  forms,  as  well  as  of  those  aooompanyiDg 
ulceration  and  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  canaL 

Anatohigal  Appearances. — Catarrh  rarely  affects  the  entife 
intestinal  canal.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  large  intestine,  less  so  in 
the  ileum,  and  rarest  in  the  jejunum  and  duodenum.  The  anatomicil 
changes  left  in  the  cadaver  by  acute  catarrh  are  sometimes  pale,  at 
others  dark,  redness,  swelling,  relaxation,  and  friability  of  the  muooos 
membrane,  which  is  sometimes  di£Fuse,  at  others  limited  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  solitary  glands,  and  of  Peyer'a  patches,  and  a  seioos  infil- 
tration  of  the  submucous  tissue.  Occasionally,  after  death,  the  injec- 
tion has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  mucous  membrane  appeals  pale 
and  bloodless.  Swelling  of  the  solitary  glands  and  glands  of  Beyer 
is  an  almost  constant  appearance ;  they  distinctiy  project  above  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  mesenteric  glands  also  are 
usually  found  hypersemic  and  somewhat  enlarged.  The  oontents'of 
the  intestines  consist  at  first  of  plentiful  serous  fluid,  mixed  with 
detached  epithelial  and  young  cells,  subsequently  of  a  doady  mucus, 
which  is  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  contains  epithelial 
structures. 

In  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  looks  more 
brownish-red  or  slate-gray;  it  appears  puffed  up,  and,  partioulariy  io 
the  rectum,  forms  polypdd  protrusions.  The  enlarged  follicles  usittlly 
project  even  more  distinctiy  than  in  acute  catarrh,  as  white  nodules 
above  the  surface,  covered  with  tough,  gray,  or  puriform  mucus.  Some' 
times,  though  more  rarely  than  in  chronic  gastric  cataixfa,  tiiere  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  may  cause  a  oonstrictioo  of 
the  iotestinal  canal  analogous  to  simple  stricture  of  the  pylorus. 

In  some  cases  catarrhal  inflammation  has  a  diphtheritic  cfaaiacfter. 
Then  superficial  sloughs  form  on  the  very  red  mucous  membrane,  so 
that  it  looks  as  if  sprinkled  with  bran.  After  the  sloughs  have  been 
thrown  off,  shallow  erosions,  which  bleed  readily,  are  left  lUs 
anatomical  appearance,  which  is  almost  exclusively  found  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  intestine  and  in  the  rectum,  and  occurs  there  bom  a 
collection  of  hardened  fissces  at  that  place,  answers  to  the  clinical  pu> 
ture  of  a  mild  catarrhal  dysentexy. 

The  severe  forms  of  intestinal  catarrh  mav  lead  to  ulceration;  ws 
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may  have  either  diffuse  catarrhal  or  follicular  ulcers  in  the  intestine. 
Diffuse  catarrhal  ulcers  result  from  acute  or  still  more  frequently 
from  chronic  inflammation,  to  which  an  acute  attack  supervenes.  The 
most  frequent  cause  is  foreign  bodies  in  the  intestine  or  retained  ftsces. 
Hence  they  most  frequently  occur  where  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
are  most  readily  arrested ;  in  the  caecum,  ascending  colon  (typhlitis 
stercoralis),  processus  vermiformis,  then  in  the  rectum  and  colon,  above 
constricted  or  distorted  places.  The  dark-red  and  swollen  mucous 
membrane  softens,  and  is  destroyed  by  suppuration  in  its  tissue;  the 
result  is  a  loss  of  substance  which  exposes  the  submucous  or  muscular 
tissue.  If  the  ulcer  heal  at  this  stage,  the  loss  of  substance  is  filled 
with  granulations,  and  a  firm  cicatrix  remains,  which  almost  always 
constricts  the  intestine.  In  other  cases  the  muscular  and  serous  coats 
are  also  destroyed  and  the  intestine  perforated.  While  the  destruc- 
tion proceeds  from  within  outward,  a  partial  peritonitis  may  occur,  and 
cause  a  union  with  neighboring  portions  of  intestine,  thus  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  into  the  abdomen.  This 
course  is  most  fi?equently  seen  in  perforation  of  the  vermiform  append- 
age.  Perityphlitis  (a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  loose  connec- 
tive tissue  attaching  the  ccecum  and  ascending  colon  to  the  iliac 
fascia)  occurs  as  firequently  as  peritonitis  in  inflammation  and  ulcera* 
tion  of  the  ccecum,  which  is  called  typhlitis  stercoralis.  As  this  may 
also  occur  independently  of  disease  of  the  intestines,  we  will  speak  of 
it  in  a  separate  chapter. 

The  second  form  of  catarrhal  ulceration,  the  follicular  ulcere  occurs 
almost  exclusively  in  the  large  intestine,  particularly  at  its  lower  part. 
It  causes  great  destruction,  and  is  characterized  by  the  slight  reaction 
shown  by  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcer.  Accord- 
ing  to  JRohitansky^a  masterly  description,  it  comes  in  this  way:  At 
first  the  follicles  are  greatly  swollen,  surrounded  by  a  dark-red  vascu- 
lar ring;  subsequently  they  ulcerate  from  within;  the  pus  breaks 
through ;  there  is  a  small,  follicular  abscess,  which  has  red,  spongy 
walls,  and  a  small,  ulcerated,  finely-fringed  opening.  While  the  ulcer- 
ation gradually  destroys  the  whole  follicle,  the  hyperasmia  of  the  adja- 
cent mucous  membrane  gradually  disappears;  the  ulcer  is  then  about 
the  size  of  a  lentil-seed,  round  or  ovaL  The  ulceration  soon  extends 
to  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane ;  the  round  form  of  the  ulcer  is 
lost ;  large,  irregular  ulcerations  occur,  or,  for  a  considerable  distance 
of  the  intestine  only,  some  islands  and  irregular  projections  of  the 
membrane  are  preserved,  while  elsewhere  the  submucous  or  the  mus- 
cular tissue  is  exposed.  In  the  intestine  we  usually  find  a  grayish* 
red,  half-fluid,  floccular  sulx^tance,  mixed  with  undigested  ingesta. 

Stmftovs  and  Coubsk. — ^In  acute  intestinal  catarrh,  besides  the 
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serous  transudatioii)  there  is  aooeleration  of  the  movements  of  the  in* 
testines,  so  that  the  passages  are  not  only  more  fluid,  but  they  become 
more  frequent  Diairhoea,  which  is  often  preceded  hj  rumblhig  in  the 
btestines,  is  the  most  constant,  and  occasionally  the  only  symptom  of 
acute  intestinal  catarrh.  Pain  and  other  symptoms  may  be  absent^ 
the  strength  and  nutrition  of  the  patient  may  remain  normal,  if  the 
evacuations  be  not  too  copious  and  long  continued.  In  such  cases  the 
laity  usually  regard  the  diarrhoea  as  a  fiivorable  symptom,  from  which 
they  anticipate  a  cleansing  of  the  body  and  all  sorts  of  benefit.  At 
first  the  evacuations  consist  of  thin  fecal  matters  (diarrhoea  sterooralis). 
K  the  serous  transudation  and  the  accelerated  peristaltic  movement 
continue  after  all  the  feces  present  in  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated, 
the  dejections  gradually  lose  the  peculiar  fecal  odor,  and  consist  of 
salty  transudations  mixed  with  epithelial  masses  (cylindrical  epithe- 
lium), young  cells,  and  more  or  less  undigested  and  slightly-chaBged 
ingesta  (diarrhoea  serosa).  The  color  of  fluid  stools  is  usually  some 
shade  of  green ;  this  does  not  depend  on  an  abnormal  quantity  of  bile 
being  poured  into  the  intestines,  but  on  the  bile  being  evacuated  with 
the  fluid  and  the  intestinal  secretions,  before  it  has  und^gone  the 
normal  changes.  The  more  copious  the  transudations,  the  paler  they 
become,  because  the  bile,  mixed  with  them,  is  insufficient  to  color  the 
whole.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  albumen  in  these  catarrhal  evacua- 
tions ;  but  there  are  not  unfirequently  crystals  of  phosphate  of  mag 
nesia  and  ammonia,  whose  presence  was  long  considered  as  character- 
istic of  typhous  passages,  and  there  is  usually  plenty  of  chloride  of 
sodimn.  Generally,  after  the  diarrhoea  has  lasted  a  day  or  two^  or 
even  longer,  the  normal  transformations  of  the  ingesta  begin  again ; 
the  evacuations  become  less  firequent,  and  again  acquire  their  feculent 
appearance  and  smelL  A  more  or  less  obstinate  constipation  gener- 
ally follows  the  diairhoea. 

In  other  cases,  besides  the  diarrhoea,  there  are  pains  in  the  abdomen. 
These  are  chiefly  periodical  attacks  of  griping  pain  or  colic,  during 
which,  if  the  pain  be  severe,  the  patient  becomes  veiy  pale  and  oooL 
These  colicky  pains  usually  subside  when  a  discharge  from  the  bowels 
has  just  taken  place,  or  is  about  to  occur.  A  continued  feeling  of 
pressing  or  soreness,  and  of  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  in  the  abdomen, 
is  seen  far  more  rarely  than  the  above-mentioned  attacks  of  pain.  It 
is  only  in  the  rare  cases,  where  acute  intestinal  catanh  accompanies 
extensive  bimis  of  the  skin,  that  the  latter  pains  become  vety  severe. 
This  peculiarity  and  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  evacuations  diatin- 
gruish  this  form  from  all  others. 

In  acute  intestinal  catarrh  the  abdomen  is  often  somewhat  promi- 
nent, and  quantities  of  badly-smelling  gases  escape  with  the  passages^ 
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The  development  of  gas  in  the  intestines  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sjmp* 
torn,  or  as  the  result  of  acute  intestinal  catarrh,  as  long  as  this  is  in 
the  stage  of  moderate  transudation  and  increased  peristaltic  motion; 
it  more  firequently  depends  on  the  same  causes  as  the  catarrh  itself 
particularly  on  the  passage  of  undigested  and  decomposing  food  from 
the  stomach  into  the  intestines. 

Fmalljr,  acute  intestinal  catarrh  is  not  unfirequently  accompanied  by 
fever.  If  it  was  caused  by  catching  cold,  it  generally  shows  the  pecu- 
liarities of  so-called  catarrhal  fever;  in  other  oases  the  fever  is  more 
severe,  and,  if  the  stomach  be  affected  at  the  same  time,  we  have  the 
symptoms  of  a  gastric,  bilious,  or  catarrhal  fever,  which  we  shall  here- 
after  describe. 

Acute  intestinal  catarrh  runs  the  above  course  when  it  affects  a 
large  portion  of  the  intestines,  or  i^  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  be  located 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  and  colon.  Catarrh  of  the  duodenum 
often  accompanies  catarrh  of  the  stomach;  but  it  can  only  be  recog- 
nized when  it  extends  to  the  ductus  choledochus,  and  so  causes  obstruc- 
tion of  the  gall-ducts  and  jaundice ;  in  all  other  cases  it  modifies  the 
symptoms  of  gastric  catarrh  too  little  to  be  recognized. 

Catarrh  of  the  small  intestines  may  run  its  course  without  diar- 
rhoea, if  the  fluid  contents  of  the  small  intestine  remain  for  some  time 
in  the  large  intestine,  and  become  thickened  by  resorption  of  the 
watery  portions.  If,  with  the  symptoms  of  gastric  catarrh,  we  have 
loud  guigling  and  rumbling  in  the  abdomen,  showing  that  there  are 
gases  and  liquids  moving  about  in  the  bowels,  but  if  the  anticipated 
discharge  do  not  occur,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  gastric 
catarrh  has  extended  to  the  small  intestines,  but  not  to  the  large. 

Hiere  is  often  catarrh  of  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  and 
of  the  rectum  without  coincident  disease  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
intestinal  canaL  When  the  inflammation  is  very  severe,  and  shows  a 
change  firom  the  catarrhal  to  the  diphtheritio  form,  the  symptoms  are 
peculiar.  Just  as  in  dysentery,  the  passages  are  preceded  by  severe 
cutting  pains,  which  spread  from,  the  navel  toward  the  sacrum.  Then 
there  are  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  sphincter,  burning  sensations 
at  the  anus,  and,  with  severe  pressure  and  straining,  more  or  less 
white  and  glassy  mucus,  often  mixed  with  blood,  is  evacuated.  After 
this  there  is  generally  relief  for  a  while,  when  the  pains  begin  again, 
and  the  scene  is  repeated.  Occasionally  masses  of  hard  fiseces  are 
passed,  and  the  patient  is  left  at  rest  for  some  time.  Under  proper 
treatment,  L  e.,  if  we  immediately  remove  the  hardened  faeces,  which 
excite  and  maintain  the  disease,  ccUcmrhal  dy9enUry  (as  this  disease 
ta  properly  called)  may  be  quickly  cured.  Improperly  treated,  it  may 
be  protracted,  and  lead  to  follicular  ulcerations. 
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Finallj,  if  the  acute  catarrh  be  confined  to  the  rectum,  there  is 
also  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool ;  the  passages  are  mucous,  of 
bloody  mucus  without  any  £aDces ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  dai^ 
acteristic  pains  in  the  belly  that  precede  the  stools  in  catairhal  djs- 
enteiy. 

In  adults,  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  rarely  leads  to  extensive  seiouB 
transudations  into  the  bowels ;  in  most  cases  the  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane  is  scanty  and  mucous.    Hence,  in  adults,  this  dis* 
ease  is  rarely  or  only  temporarily  accompanied  by  diarrhcea;  on  the 
contraiy,  the  patients  are  usually  constipated.    The  tough  mucous 
coating  oyer  the  wall  of  the  intestine  hinders  resorption,  and  iDte^ 
feres  with  the  nutrition ;  patients  become  debilitated  and  emaciated, 
and  their  complexion  assumes  a  pale  or  dirty-gray  oolor.     Moreover, 
the  mucus  in  the  intestines  acts  as  a  ferment  on  the  other  contents,  ixh 
dudng  decomposition,  thus  setting  fjcee  quantities  of  gas,  which  inflate 
the  bowels,  and  cause  great  anno3rance ;  the  belly  becomes  tense,  the 
diaphragm  is  pressed  upward,  the  respiration  impaired ;  oompressioa 
of  the  arteries  causes  congestion  of  other  organs,  particularly  of  the 
brain.    Under  such  circumstances  the  passage  of  flatus  is  a  great  event 
for  the  patient,  and  it  afibrds  him  much  gratification.    Besides  the 
habitual  constipation,  the  disturbance  of  the  nutrition,  and  the  flato* 
lence  with  its  results,  there  is  almost  always  great  mental  disturbance, 
like  that  which  we  have  already  described  among  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh.    The  patients  either  occupy  themselves  entire^ 
ly  with  their  physical  state,  and  have  no  brains  or  time  for  any  thing 
else,  or  they  are  subject  to  a  total  indifference  and  despair.    In  thb 
connection  it  is  well  worth  attention,  that,  on  autopsy  of  lunatics  and 
suicides,  we  often  find  flexions  and  abnormal  positions  of  the  intestines, 
which  are  the  most  firequent  causes  of  chronic  intestinal  cataiah.    Oc- 
casionally the  habitual  constipation  is  temporarily  interrupted  by 
severe  colicky  pain  and  a  diarrhoea,  by  which  quantities  of  mucus  and 
badlynsmelling  faeces  are  evacuated.    As  this  interlude  often  occurs 
without  perceptible  cause,  it  appears  as  if  the  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  occasionally  formed  products  which  were 
particularly  injurious  and  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  and  increased  the  chronic  to  an  acute  catarrh.    Chrome  ca« 
tarrhs,  running  the  above  course,  are  among  the  most  frequent,  troahle* 
some,  and  obstinate  of  diseases.    From  the  inefficacy  of  the  remedies 
prescribed,  many  patients  despair  of  medical  aid,  and  &11  into  the 
hands  of  charlatans,  or  use  Morrison^s  pills,  Zfirofs  herbsi,  StrahPs 
pills,  or  other  domestic  remedies.    We  shall  hereafter  show  that  these 
remedies,  being  laxative,  imdoubtedly  have  a  &vorable  influence  on  the 
difliculties  that  accompany  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  and  that  tltef 
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owe  their  reputation  as  universal  remedies  to  the  great  frequency  of 
this  affection. 

Occasionallj,  however,  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  is  accompanied  by 
increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  and  accelerated  peri- 
Btaltio  movement  of  the  bowels,  and  then  runs  its  course  as  chronic 
diarrhcBa.  But  in  adults  these  cases  are  vezy  rare ;  hence,  diarrhcea, 
lasting  a  week  or  a  month,  must  always  excite  the  suspicion  that  there 
are  more  severe  lesions  of  the  intestines,  and  we  should  not  consider 
simple  catarrh  as  the  cause  of  such  cases  till  we  have  excluded  other 
lesions.  In  such  cases  the  dejections  consist  of  quantities  of  glairy  or 
puriform  mucus,  mixed  sometimes  with  softened  feeces,  or  sometimes 
with  undigested  food,  if  the  catarrh  be  very  extensive  (diarrhoea  lien- 
terica).  If  colorless  masses. of  mucus  or  pmriform  fluids  be  passed  at 
some  times,  while  at  others  hard  scybola  are  evacuated,  we  may  decide 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  is  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  that  there  is  danger  of  the  catarrh  passing  into  follicular  ulcera- 
tion. Occasionally  the  diairhcea  ceases  for  a  few  dap,  giving  place  to 
obstruction,  and  then  begins  again  more  severely.  Sometimes  patients 
die  of  exhaustion  from  the  chronic  diarrhoea;  but  then  we  usually  find 
some  frirther  disease  or  change  in  the  intestines. 

The  case  is  quite  different  in  the  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  of  Ml' 
dren.  This  almost  always  runs  its  course  as  an  obstinate  and  exhaust- 
ing diarrhcea,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  too  hastily  to  diagnosticate 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestines,  or  mesentery,  or  a  catarrhal  ulcer,  from 
this  symptom.  In  the  intestines  of  most  children  who  die  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  usually  with  the  imperfect  diagnosis  of  "marasmus,"  on 
post-mortem  examination,  we  find  only  the  traces  of  a  chronic  catarrh, 
which  may  readily  escape  notice.  This  disease  most  frequently  occurs 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  year,  shortly  after  weaning  (diarrhcea  ab- 
lactatorum).  At  first  the  evacuations  are  more  mucous  and  less  copious 
than  natuial,  have  an  add  reaction,  and  either  inunediately  after  being 
passed,  or  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  while,  they  have  a 
greenish  color.  This  depends  on  the  admixture  of  unchai^|;ed  bOe, 
and  on  higher  oxidation  of  the  still  retained  coloring  matter  of  the 
bile.  Subsequently  the  dejections  are  very  copious,  watery,  occasion- 
ally day-colored,  fetid,  and  mixed  with  undigested  food.  The  previ- 
ously healthy,  well-nourished  child  is  at  first  but  little  affected  by  this 
diairhoea,  but  some  frital  judgment  often  asserts  it  to  be  a  safety-valve 
that  protects  the  child  from  convulsions  during  teething,  and  that 
must  not  be  stopped.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  the  doctor  is  not 
tailed  till  the  child  has  become  flabby  and  relaxed,  and  then  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  master  the  disease ;  the  diarrhoea  continues,  the 
diild  emadates  more  and  more ;  and  a  large  number  of  children  die 
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during  their  seoond  jrear  from  chronic  catarrh  of  the  intestines.  In 
babies  put  out  to  board,  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  usually  appears 
earlier  and  runs  its  course  quicken  The  mother  of  such  a  child,  whidi 
has  previously  been  healthy  and  plump,  and  whose  appearance  was 
the  best  recommendation  for  the  fitness  of  the  mother  as  a  nurse,  often 
takes  a  position  as  wet  nurse  even  six  or  eight  weeks  after  her  confine- 
ment. The  child  is  given  over  to  some  old  woman,  who  feeds  him 
with  bad  milk  and  spoiled  pap,  and,  to  prevent  his  crying  too  much, 
gives  him  a  sugar  teat  or  crust  of  bread  during  the  intervals  between 
meals.  Diarrhoea  soon  occurs,  emaciation  goes  on  rapidly,  and  soon 
becomes  extreme;  fat  and  muscles  disappear,  the  child  becomes 
wrinkled,  and  looks  like  a  little  old  woman ;  his  flabby  skin  flaps 
about  him  like  a  loose  pair  of  trousers ;  there  are  excoriations  about 
the  anus,  and  the  oral  mucous  membrane  Is  covered  with  thrush  depoe* 
it.  While  the  child  which  the  nurse  suckles  flourishes,  her  own  child 
usually  wastes  away  and  dies  in  the  third  or  fourth  month.  In  large 
cities,  women  who  gain  a  living  by  taking  children  to  board  buiy  three 
or  four,  or  even  more,  evexy  year.  Even  in  these  cases,  on  autopsy, 
nothing  is  usually  foimd  but  the  sig^s  of  excessive  wasting,  and  the 
slight  remains  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh.  The  latter  may  be  consid 
ered,  in  the  diarrhoea  ablactatorum,  as  a  series  of  daily  returning  acute 
catarrhs,  which  are  daily  excited  by  the  passage  of  undigested  and 
decomposed  ingesta  into  the  intestines. 

We  shall  next  speak  of  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  severe  csf 
tarrhal  inflammations  that  lead  to  tilceration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  not  unfrequently  of  the  entire  wall  of  the  intestine,  viz.,  typMUU^ 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  typhUtia  sterooraUs.  Sometimes  there  are 
premonitory  symptoms,  before  attaining  the  stage  of  severe  inflam- 
mation, that  we  call  typhlitis ;  collections  of  faeces  in  the  ooecum  and  as- 
cending colon  cause  repeated  attacks  of  colic  and  catarrh;  so  that  from 
time  to  time  the  patient  complains  of  stomach-ache,  and  has  alternate 
constipation  and  diarrhoea.  In  other  cases  there  are  no  premonitions, 
and  even  the  first  retention  of  £»ces  in  the  ccecum  or  ascending  colon 
leads  to  severe  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine. 
When  this  occurs,  the  muscular  coat  loses  its  power  of  oontmction,  and 
there  is  almost  as  great  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  as  there  is  in  constriction  or  adhesions  of  the  bowels. 
Mucous  or  bloody  mucous  masses,  the  result  of  catarrh  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rectum,  are  passed,  but  there  is  no  proper  defecation. 
The  contents  of  the  small  intestine  cannot  pass  downward,  hence  are 
driven  upward  by  the  contractions  of  the  intestinal  muscles ;  there  are 
jo-called  anti-peristaltic  movciaents.  The  contents  of  the  small  intes- 
tines entering  the  stomach  cause  severe  irritation  *  nausea  and  vomiting 
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occur;  at  first  the  food  in  the  stomach  is  vomited,  then  green,  bitter, 
bilious  masses,  and  in  rare  cases  a  brownish  fluid  of  disagreeable  taste 
and  feculent  odor  (lleuSy  miserere).  From  these  symptoms,  we  may 
be  oertain  that  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  has  occurred  at  some  point;  in  the  few  cases  where  the 
pains  m  the  right  iliac  fossa  are  slight,  and  when  no  tumor  can  be 
found  there,  we  may  be  unable  to  determine  the  nature  of  this  obstruc- 
tion; but,  in  most  cases,  besides  the  constipaticMi,  there  are  severe  pain 
and  a  characteristic  tumor,  which  put  an  end  to  all  doubt.  The  pains 
spread  over  the  right  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  are  marked  by  severe 
exacerbations,  with  intervals  of  comparative  ease,  and  are  increased  by 
the  slightest  pressure  in  this  region,  as  well  as  by  every  motion.  On 
palpation,  which  the  patients  usually  fear  greatly,  we  feel  a  tumor, 
which  has  a  sausage-like  shape,  and  extends  from  the  right  iliac  fossa 
toward  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs.  This  tumor  corresponds  so 
exactly  to  the  shape  and  position  of  the  ooecum  and  ascending  colon 
that  it  may  be  readily  distinguished.  Improvement  begins  in  the 
above  stage  in  fsivorable  cases ;  the  patient  has  several  passages,  with 
severe  gnping  pains  in  the  bowels,  large  masses  of  badly-smelling 
fieces  are  evacuated;  vomiting  subsides,  the  tumor  decreases  and  dis- 
appean  gradually,  as  only  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testine, the  rest  depending  on  the  swelling  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine. 
But  the  disease  does  not  always  take  this  favorable  course ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  most  cases,  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  serous  cov- 
ering of  the  ooecum  and  ascending  colon  to  the  peritonaeum  of  the 
neighboring  intestine  and  abdominal  wall,  and  to  the  connective  tissue 
uniting  the  ascending  colon  tt>  the  iliac  £ascia.  From  the  extension  of 
the  peritonitis,  the  abdominal  tenderness  becomes  more  difiuse,  the 
swelling  loses  its  peculiar  sausage  shape  and  grows  broader ;  from  the 
peritTphlitis  (inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  behind  the  colon), 
there  are  pains  in  the  right  thigh,  or  a  feeling  of  numbness;  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles  are  infiltrated  and  cannot  contract,  so  that  the  par 
tient  cannot  raise  his  thigh.  In  these  cases,  the  patient  usually  lies 
on  the  right  side  with  the  body  bent  forward,  and  dreads  every  move- 
ment^ for  in  this  position  the  abdominal  muscles  are  less  tense,  and  the 
psoas  and  iliacus  are  most  relaxed.  With  the  above  symptoms  the 
disease  has  not  imfrequently  attained  its  aome,  and  now  gradually  im- 
proves. As  the  typhlitis  disappean,  the  seoondaiy  inflammations 
cease,  and  the  exudation  is  gradually  absorbed.  In  such  cases,  the 
pain  in  the  abdomen  subsides;  the  tumor,  which  had  been  regularly 
advancing  toward  the  median  line  of  tlie  body,  again  becomes  smaller, 
and  finally  disappean  altogether.  In  the  same  way  the  pain  and  feel* 
mg  of  numbness  in  the  right  thigh  pass  ofiF,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  may 
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again  be  contracted,  and  the  thigh  again  raised.  In  unfiEivorable  cases, 
the  inflammation  gradually  aflfeots  the  whole  peritonaBum  or  the  incap* 
snlated  exudation  is  not  absorbed,  but  keeps  up  a  chronic  peritonitis^ 
and  the  patient  succumbs  to  the  protracted  fever  accompanjing  this 
disease.  Finally,  the  walls  of  incapsulated  exudation  may  gnulually 
ulcerate,  and  there  may  be  perforation  outwardly,  into  neighboring 
parts  of  the  intestines,  or  into  other  organs ;  we  shall  enter  into  this 
more  particularly  when  speaking  of  peritonitis.  Bad  terminatioQ  of 
the  peritonitis,  particularly  its  rapid  spread  over  the  entire  peritomeoniy 
should  excite  the  suspicion  that  the  ulceration  of  the  coecum  has  led  to 
perforation ;  however,  perforation  is  quite  rare  in  this  form,  and  there 
are  very  few  cases  where  it  can  be  certainly  recognized  during  liie. 
When  perityphlitis  results  in  formation  of  abscess  and  burrowing  of 
the  pus,  its  terminations  are  very  varied  (see  Chapter  VL). 

Ulceration  of  the  processus  vermiformis  is  usually  accompanied  by 
pain  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  but  this  is  usually  so  undjdcided  that  it 
is  almost  always  impossible  to  interpret  it  correctiy.  It  is  not  till  the 
ulceration  has  reached  the  peritonaeum,  or  when  this  has  been  destroyed 
and  the  above-described  sjrmptoms  of  partial  peritonitis  or  those  of 
perityphlitis  occur,  that  the  disease  can  be  recognized.  We  oould  not 
at  all  determine  whether  the  vermiform  process  or  the  coecam  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  consecutive  inflammations,  were  it  not  f<^  the  ab* 
sence  of  premonitory  symptoms  and  of  the  obstruction  and  vomitiiig, 
but  particularly  of  the  characteristic  tumor.  If  we  are  called  to  a  esse 
in  a  patient  where  there  is  already  extensive  peritonitis  or  fimnaiioa 
of  pus  as  a  result  of  advanced  perityphlitis,  and  who  can  give  only  a 
very  incomplete  history  of  his  disease,  the  two  affections  cannot  be 
distinguished.  Although  the  peritonitis  and  perityphlitis  in  uloeratioQ 
of  the  processus  vermiformis  are  in  most  cases  caused  by  its  perfot» 
tion  and  escape  of  its  contents,  these  diseases  may  nevertheleas  nm 
the  above-described  favorable  course.  This  is  most  frequently  the  oaBC 
when  the  perforation  takes  place  gradually,  so  that  tiie  intestine  be- 
comes attached  to  the  surrounding  parts  and  the  rest  of  the  peritanaRiin 
is  thus  protected  from  injury  by  the  escaping  contents.  Finally,  fint 
adhesions  may  form;  the  pus  and  escaped  masses  maybe  inoapnilated 
in  a  dense  tissue,  or  they  may  perforate  outwardly,  while  the  point  of 
perforation  in  the  processus  vermiformis  is  closed  by  a  dense  cicatrioial 
tissue,  so  that  no  further  escape  takes  place. 

Severe  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  the  intestines  at  other 
points  than  those  above  mentioned  are  mudh  more  rare ;  their  most 
frequent  seats,  however,  are  in  the  transverse  oolon  and  sigmoid  flexure. 
The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  typhlitis,  and  oonsist  in  ofastmate 
constipation,  pain  vl  a  circumscribed  spot  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  o» 
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eurrencc  of  the  characteristic  tumor.  The  j  veiy  rarely  induce  genera. 
peritonitlS|  as  it  is  much  easier  to  remove  the  collections  of  fasces  at 
these  points  and  thus  arrest  the  inflammation. 

Follicular  ulcers  of  the  intestines  are  most  frequently  met  in  cachec- 
tic individuals.  At  first  the  symptoms  are  those  of  protracted  catarrh 
of  the  lai^e  intestine;  but  we  soon  find  peculiar  translucent  lumps, 
resembling  swelled  sago,  in  the  mucous,  white,  and  transparent  masses, 
whose  passage  is  preceded  by  slight  tormina,  and  accompanied  by  mod- 
erate tenesmus.  Occasionally  there  are  passages  of  fseces  with  whitish 
or  bloody  mucus  and  the  sago-like  lumps.  The  mucous  masses  now 
become  more  opaque,  fluid,  yellowish  white,  and  purulent,  and  we  have 
the  form  of  diarrhoea  that  was  formerly  called  fluxus  cceliacus,  or  diar- 
rhoea chylosa.  In  this  stage,  also,  the  passages  may  sometimes  be  of 
normal  color  and  consistence.  If  the  follicular  ulcers  heal,  strictures 
almost  always  result,  and  hence  there  are  obstinate  constipation,  great 
inclination  to  flatulence,  and  the  above-described  symptoms  of  chronic 
catanh. 

Diagnosis. — ^Acute  intestinal  catarrh,  unaccompanied  by  fever,  is 
not  readUy  mistaken  for  other  diseases. 

We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the  diagnosis  of  idiopathic  gastric 
and  intestinal  catarrh,  occurring  in  the  commencing  stage  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Those  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  where  constipation,  flatu- 
lence, and  mental  disturbance  are  the  prominent  symptoms,  are  often 
mistaken.  Not  long  since  it  was  almost  universally  believed  that  these 
symptoms  depended  mostly  on  disease  of  the  large  abdominal  glands, 
particularly  of  the  liver.  The  patients  were  sent  to  Karlsbad  to  be 
cured  of  their  ^  biliousness,''  and,  when  they  returned  improved,  it  was 
considered  as  an  evidence  that  the  diagnosis  had  been  correct.  After 
accurate  and  unprejudiced  autopsies  had  shown  that  chronic  abdominal 
derangements,  as  the  above  symptoms  were  characterized,  were  rarely 
caused  by  perceptible  changes  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  great  degeneration  of  these  organs,  as  found 
on  autopsy,  had  not  always  been  accompanied  during  life  by  severe 
indigestion,  a  new  eiror  crept  in.  Many  physicians,  with  JSocfemacA^, 
considered  it  as  proved  that  there  are  numerous  diseases  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas,  which  leave  no  perceptible  changes  of  structure. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  argument  against  such  a  hypothesis, 
and  we  shall  (mly  caU  attention  to  the  unheard-of  method  by  which 
these  diseases  of  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  eta,  are  diagnosticated. 
If  an  affection,  which,  according  to  our  physiological  knowledge,  has 
not  the  most  remote  connection  with  any  organic  or  functional  derange- 
ment of  these  organs,  is  improved  by  the  use  of  St.  Mary's  thistle,  nuz 
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romica,  or  nut-galls,  Hademacher  and  his  followers  consider  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  disease  on  a  primary  affection  of  the  (Re- 
gans in  question,  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that  none  of  ^ese  remedies  hate 
been  proved  to  hare  anjspedfic  action  on  these  organs  whose  diseases 
they  are  said  to  cure.  The  recognition  of  chronic  catarrh  with  obstmo* 
don  is  feusilitated,  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  chronic  gastric  catan'b; 
but  there  are  cases  where  the  gastric  digestion  is  intact.  In  the  latter 
cases,  the  good  appetite,  the  comfort  of  tiie  patient  after  eating,  and  the 
dean  tongue,  readily  mislead  us  into  seeking  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
in  other  anomalies  than  in  disturbances  of  digestion.  If  there  be  also 
pain  in  one  or  more  circumscribed  spots  in  the  right  hypochondriaiD,  it 
is  often  difficult  for  the  physician  to  make  his  patient  believe  that  diere 
is  chronic  intestinal  disease.  Just  at  the  first  flexure  of  the  Golon  are 
most  frequehtly  found  adhesions  with  the  liver,  which  induce  distor- 
tions and  constrictions,  and  hence  sensitiveness  to  pressure  in  this 
region  rather  confirms  than  opposes  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  intestinal 
catarrh.  The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  chronic  catarrh  is  materiaUj 
assisted  by  the  symptoms  growing  worse  if  the  patient  remain  consth 
pated  for  some  time.  We  shall  hereafter  have  firequent  occasioD  to 
speak  of  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  from  other  abdom* 
inal  diseases,  and  will  therefore  simply  again  call  attention  to  the  &ct 
that  it  is  a  very  frequent  disease,  and  that  in  making  a  diagnosis  we 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  first  tihink  of  ordinary  every--day  diseaae^ 
If  this  were  more  commonly  done,  there  would  be  fewer  of  those  pa- 
tients who  now  say  that  no  physician  could  aid  them,  and  that  they 
did  not  improve  till  they  began  to  take  Morrison? s  pills. 

Pbognosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  intestinal  catarrh  may  be  deduced^ 
for  the  most  part,  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  course.  An  scnte 
case,  causing  copious  transudation  and  accelerated  movements  of  the 
intestines,  is  usually  of  not  much  importance  or  danger ;  the  diaidiflea 
may  even  prove  advantageous,  by  removing  irritant  substances  that 
have  reached  the  intestines.  Moderate  intestinal  catanh  may  also 
prove  beneficial  at  the  period  of  dentition,  in  children  inclined  to  hj^ 
persemia  of  the  brain  and  lungs ;  but  we  should  disabuse  oor  patients 
of  the  belief  that  all  patients  muH  have  dianfacea  while  ciittii^  the 
teeth,  and  that  at  this  time  we  should  never  try  to  arrest  a  dianhon. 
This  superstition  is  widely  prevalent  and  very  dangerona ;  this  is  iriiy 
the  physician  is  often  not  sent  for  till  the  child  is  debilitated  and 
emaciated,  and  in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  Under  well<4imed  and 
suitable  treatment  even  the  chzonio  diarrhoeas  of  childven  usnaDy  ofe 
a  favorable  prognosis.  In  accordance  with  what  we  have  said  of  its 
course,  even  typhlitjs  and  its  sequelae  do  not  often  endanger  fife;  The 
prognosis  is  worst  in  the  follicular  ulcers  of  the  laif;e  intesiinCi  p•^ 
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hcularly  when  they  occur  in  a  person  abeadj  cachectic,  as  is  usually 
the  case. 

Tbxatkbnt. — ^The  causal  indications  can  rarely  be  fulfilled  in  in- 
testinal  catarrhs  depending  on  congestion,  as  we  can  rarely  succeed  in 
removing  the  obsiruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  intestinal  veins. 
But  we  can  frequently  give  palliative  aid  in  these  cases  by  attention  to 
the  exciting  causes ;  when  patients  suffer  £rom  chronic  intestinal  car 
tarrh  as  a  result  of  congestion,  we  may  occasionally,  particularly  during 
exacerbations,  apply  a  few  leeches  at  the  anus.  Sometimes,  aflier  repeat- 
ing this  abstraction  of  blood,  at  regular  intervals,  perhaps  every  four 
weeks,  there  may  subsequently  be  periodical  loss  of  blood  from  the 
luemorrhoidal  veins,  which  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient.  If  acute 
intestinal  catairh  has  resulted  from  catdiing  cold,  the  patient  should  be 
put  to  bed,  he  should  drink  a  few  cups  of  warm  peppermint  or  camo- 
mile-tea, and  have  the  abdomen  covered  with  warm  cloths.  Patients 
who  suffer  torn  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  caused  by  a  damp,  cold 
dimate,  should  wear  woollen  stockings,  and  diange  these  whenever 
they  have  cold  feet.  Abdominal  bandages  of  flannel,  also,  are  very 
good  in  such  cases;  where  women  suffer  from  this  disease,  they  should 
wear  drawers,  and  in  winter  these  should  be  made  of  Ganton  flannel 
or  some  other  thick  material.  (In  Grrei&wald,  even  the  neediest  women 
wear  drawers,  an  article  of  doihing  which  elsewhere  is  only  customary 
among  women  of  the  upper  classes.)  If  we  neglect  this  precaution,  or 
if  we  have  too  much  fiJse  modesty,  we  shall  neglect  a  remedy  that  is 
often  more,  important  for  the  wdhxe  of  the  patient  than  all  other 
dietetic  or  medioinal  prescriptions. 

When  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  in  children  is  due  to  improper  nour* 
ishment,  the  causal  indications  require  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  and 
attention  to  this  wiU  often  be  crowned  by  brilliant  success.  While 
the  dianfaoea  lasts,  as  has  already  been  explained,  the  child  will  rarely 
stand  a  milk  diet;  meat  broths  suit  him  best,  but  still  better,  finely* 
shaved  raw  beef^  taken  with  a  little  white  bread,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  good  wine,  woA  as  pure  Tokay  or  Malaga.  Under  this  treatment, 
the  diarrhoea,  which  had  previously  withstood  all  remedies,  often  ceases 
fai  a  short  time,  and  the  emaciated  diild  soon  recovers  its  appearance. 
Concerning  the  use  of  calomel,  and  other  customary  remedies  in  gas- 
trio  and  intestinal  catarrh,  see  treatment  of  gastric  catarrh.  If  the 
retention  of  hardened  fiaeces  in  the  colon,  or  any  other  part  of  the  in- 
testines, be  tiie  cause  of  the  catarrii,  the  treatment  should  be  com- 
menced with  a  purgative.  If  we  would  treat  intestinal  catarrh  success- 
fully, we  should  ourselves  examine  the  passages,  to  see  whether  there 
are  no  hard  sqybola  along  with  the  liquid  discharges.  The  rule  of 
ooromendng  the  treatment  with  a  laxative  is  particularly  applicable  to 
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the  catarrbal  inflammation  of  the  colon,  which  we  have  designated  aa 
catarrhal  dysenteiy.  In  such  cases,  one  rather  large  dose  of  ool  often 
Bii£Sces  to  entirely  remove,  in  a  few  hours,  the  abdominal  pain,  tenes- 
mus, and  even  the  mucous  and  bloody  appearance  of  the  passages 
This  result  is  the  more  striking  when  the  patient  has  been  for  days 
taking  mucilaginous  soups  and  opiates,  and  when,  under  this  treatment^ 
the  disease  has  gradually  been  growing  worse.  We  can  only  partly 
fulfil  the  causal  indications  in  those  cases,  also,  where  twisting  and 
distortion  of  the  intestines,  or  constrictions,  which  will  be  spoken 
of  in  the  next  diapter,  lead  to  habitual  constipation,  and  this  again  to 
intestinal  catarrh ;  for,  although  we  can  remove  the  constipation,  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  its  cause.  Such  patients  only  feel  well,  and  can  only 
feel  well,  while  constantly  using  purgatives,  and  we  have  to  exeraae 
great  care  in  the  choice  and  composition  of  the  laxatives  prescribed. 
The  rule  of  giving  as  simple  a  prescription  as  possible  does  not  answer 
in  those  cases  where  we  wish  to  prescribe  a  puigative  that  will  act 
well  for  months.  Compositidns  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  aloes,  and  oolocynth 
answer  better  than  either  of  these  remedies  alone ;  but,  as  patients 
often  have  copious  stools,  which  are,  at  most,  pulpy,  not  watery,  we 
are  often  obliged  to  try  for  a  long  while  before  we  find  the  proper 
remedy  and  the  suitable  dose.  Practitioners  can  obtain  at  Berlin 
several  packages  of  StrahTs  domestic  pills,  Na  IL  and  UL ;  thoi  ibe 
patient  can  try  for  himself  how  many  of  each  he  must  take  to  prodooe 
the  desired  result.  By  careful  attention  to  keeping  the  bowels  regular, 
wonderful  results  are  sometimes  attained  in  this  disease.  Enemata 
alone,  particularly  of  cold  water,  rarely  answer  the  purpose,  at  least 
for  a  length  of  time,  but  they  may  be  used  as  adjuvants.  The  action 
of  laxatives  is  greatly  fisusilitated  by  certain  dietetic  mles,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  dwajrs  explicable.  Some  patients  find  it  advantageoos 
to  drink  a  few  glasses  of  water,  or  to  smoke  before  break&st;  othen 
to  eat  bread  and  butter  with  their  coffee,  and  most  persons  are  bene- 
fited by  stewed  vegetables,  particularly  stewed  prunes,  with  their 
dinner.  Begular  exercise,  on  foot  or  horsebadc,  and  other  bodily  move* 
ments,  aid  the  treatment,  but  we  should  not  overestimate  their  value. 
Finally,  we  should  constantly  urge  the  patient  to  at  least  attenqit  to 
have  a  stool  at  a  regular  hour  every  day. 

JBretonneau  and  Trausaeau  praise  belladonna  as  the  most  eflkient 
remedy  in  habitual  constipation,  and  *^  djrspepsia  accompanied  by  Avif 
gishness  of  the  large  intestine."  They  give  belladonna  alone  (polv. 
belladonnsB,  extract  belladonnas,  each  gr.  ^ — ^gr.  ^),  not,  as  some  phy* 
sicians  do,  in  combination  with  drastic  puiges.  Although  I  cannot 
agree  with  all  the  laudations  which  Troiuseau  expends  on  belladonna, 
not  having  witnessed  its  ^  efficadt^  merveilleuse  **  in  all  patients  witib 
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habitual,  oonstipatioiiy  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  agreeably  surprised 
by  its  dedded  effect  in  many  cases  of  this  affection.  Some  patients 
have  assured  me  that,  from  the  time  they  began  to  take  the  belladonna 
pills,  they  had  felt  like  new  beings,  and,  particularly  with  the  last  pre- 
scription, they  had  less  disagreeable  sensations  than  with  the  former 
ones.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  at  present  distinguish  the  cases  of 
habitual  constipation  where  belladonna  is  indicated  frcHn  those  where 
it  is  notk  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  observations  will  determine  the 
cases  proper  for  the  use  of  this  remedy,  which  is  so  excellent  in  some 
forms  of  habitual  constipation. 

In  typhlitis  stercoralis,  the  causal  indications  also  require  the  re- 
moval dP  the  masses  collected  in  the  coecum  and  ascending  colon,  it  is 
true,  but  this  is  to  be  done  with  care.  If  the  case  be  recent,  and  im- 
accompanied  by  vomiting,  we  may  give  a  full  dose  of  castoroil  (  §  ss — 
§  j),  but  if  vomiting  has  begun,  and  the  oil  administered  be  rejected, 
we  should  cease  the  attempt  of  giving  internal  rem^es  to  cause  a 
passage,  and,  above  all,  we  should  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  giving 
drastic  purges.  As  long  as  there  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
passage  downward  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  all  remedies  that 
increase  the  movements  of  the  bowels  cause  their  contents  to  move 
upward,  and  induce  vomiting.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  clysopompe 
[Davidson's  syringe]  is  an  invaluable  remedy;  it  cannot  be  replaced 
by  a  simple  syringe,  even  if  we  give  several  injections  in  succession. 
We  may  inject  as  much  as  four  pints  of  liquid ;  as  pure  water  is  readily 
abocnbed  in  the  large  intestine,  we  should  add  to  it  salt,  oil,  milk,  or 
honey.  Vomiting  usually  ceases  after  a  moderate  evacuation,  or  even 
when  the  passage  of  a  few  badly-smelling,  crumbly  masses  shows  that 
the  fluid  has  readied  the  fecal  collections,  and  has  softened  and  set 
them  in  motion.  But  if  there  has  been  a  free  evacuation,  we  must  not 
be  misled,  by  the  swelling  in  the  coecal  region,  into  continuing  the 
evacuant  tmtmentb  If  the  intestinal  wall  or  the  peritoneum  be  ex- 
tensively inflamed,  we  shall  increase  the  pain  and  inflammation  by  con- 
tinuing  to  excite  the  movements  of  the  intestines. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  never  require  bleeding  in  acute 
intestinal  catairh,  and  even  leeching  may  be  dispensed  with,  except  in 
the  treatment  of  typhlitis.  But,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  application 
of  10 — ^^  leeches  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  the  employment  of 
cataplasms,  to  keep  up  the  bleeding,  are  usually  veiy  beneficial,  and 
the  operatbn  should  be  repeated  if  the  pains  recur.  As  we  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  cholera  morbus,  cold  suits  those  cases  where  the 
hypenemia  is  excessive,  and  is  accompanied  by  moderate  transudation 
into  the  intestine,  as  well  as  in  the  severe  forms  of  catarrhal  enteritis, 
frhich  occur  after  extensive  bums,  and  are  accompanied  by  gieat  paia 
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The  best  mode  of  using  cold  is  by  applying  cloths,  unrung  out  of  oold 
water,  to  the  abdomen.  In  the  chronic  forms  of  intestinal  caian^  par- 
ticularly those  combined  with  obstruction,  irritating  and  wanning  cony 
presses  are  suitable ;  among  these,  I^eissni^a  compress  is  extensively 
used.  We  let  the  patient  wear  a  wet  towel,  covered  with  a  dry  one^ 
during  the  night  only,  or  renew  it  several  times  daily.  In  those  cases 
of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  accompanied  by  the  production  of  tough 
mucus,  the  same  mineral  waters  are  indicated  as  in  the  analogous  form 
of  gastric  catarrh.  The  astringents,  also,  particularly  nitrate  of  silver 
and  tannin,  may,  by  their  astringent  action,  moderate  the  relaxation 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  decrease  the  hyperaemia,  and  so  answer  the 
indications  from  the  disease.  Besides  these  remedies,  of  which  nitiate 
of  silver,  in  small  doses,  particularly  deserves  trial  in  the  chronic  osr 
tarrii  of  young  children,  we  may  use  catechu,  kino,  Colombo,  casca- 
rilla,  eta ;  but  the  circumstances  where  any  particular  one  of  these 
remedies  deserves  the  preference  are  still  obscure,  and  we  employ  one 
when  we  find  another  unserviceable.  Employment  of  astringents,  in 
the  form  of  enemata,  is  only  advisable  when  the  catanb  afiecta  the 
large  intestine,  as  even  large  enemata  will  not  pass  the  ileo-ooecal 
valve  and  enter  the  small  intestine.  In  follicular  ulcers,  which  par- 
ticularly occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  laige  intestine,  enemata  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  ij — vj  to  §  vj),  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  tannin  (  3  ss 
to  §  vj),  are  very  uaefol,  and  are  preferable  to  all  other  remedies,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  not  well  borne  in  all  cases. 

In  cases  where  the  diarrhoea  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  iujurious, 
rather  than  as  a  fevorable  symptom,  the  indications  are  to  arrest  iL 
It  is  easy  to  tell,  in  each  case,  when  the  time  has  come  for  anesting 
the  discharges.  No  general  rules  for  this  can  be  given.  We  usually 
first  attempt  to  attain  our  end  by  dietetic  rules,  by  prescribing  mucila- 
ginous drinks,  oat-meal,  rice,  or  bariey-water,  or  give  soups  made  of 
parchedmeal;  and  these  prescriptions  are  worth  trying.  Iwillnotdis* 
cuss  the  question  as  to  whether  mutton-broth,  particularly  when  £ftt,  will 
cure  diarrhoea,  as  is  popularly  believed.  Besides  mucilaginous  drinks, 
slightiy  astringent  liquids,  which  are  not  exactiy  medicines,  are  usually 
prescribed ;  red  wine,  infusions  of  dried  whortleberries,  roasted  acorns, 
eta  These  also  may  prove  sendoeable,  and  are  worthy  of  trial  in  slight 
cases.  The  astringents  mentioned  above,  when  speaking  of  the  indi- 
cations fix}m  the  disease,  may  also  be  named  among  diarrhoea  remedies. 
As  we  have  already  aaid,  nitrate  of  silver  is  particularly  serviceable  in 
the  chronic  dianhoea  of  children,  while  catechu  in  laige  doses  (  3  ij  to 
I  vj  of  mudlage,  a  taUespoonful  eveiy  hour  or  two)  is  often  surprising- 
ly efficacious  in  the  diarrhoea  of  adults.  In  proportion  to  the  advantage 
from  its  use,  acetate  of  lead  is  too  dangerous  a  remedy  to  merit  extcn- 
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rive  emplojnnent  By  fiEur  the  most  certain  and  useful  remedy  is  opium, 
little  as  -we  positively  know  of  its  manner  of  action.  If  a  diarrhoea 
seem  dangerous,  and  we  wish  to  dieok  it  quickly  and  certainly,  we 
may  use  laudanum  (3  j —  3  ss  to  |  vj  of  mucilage,  or  weak  infiasion, 
of  ipecaCi  Give  a  tablespoonful  eveiy  hour).  Opium  given  by  enema 
is  not  less  serviceable  than  when  given  by  the  mouth. 

Intestinal  disease  is  only  one  symptom,  and  is  not  even  a  constant 
S3rmptom,in  typhus  fisver  [Professor  N.  divides  typhus  fever  into  ezan- 
thematous  or  typhu8j  and  abdominal  or  typhoid  fever.  This  explains 
why  he  does  not  consider  the  bowel  affection  as  by  any  means  a  con- 
stant symptom] ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  fully  describe  the  typhous 
disease  of  the  intestine  without  depicting  typhus  fever.  Moreover, 
typhous  bowel  affections  are  the  result  of  the  specific  infection, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  admit  in  tjrphus.  On  this  account,  when 
considering  the  infectious  diseases,  we  shall  speak  both  of  typhus 
and  the  accompanjdng  intestinal  affection. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  intestinal  affections  in  Asi- 
atic cholera  and  dysentery,  induced  by  miasma;  for,  in  these  affections, 
disease  of  the  intestines  is  very  rarely  absent,  and  aU  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  and  dysenteiy  may  be  deduced  £rom  the  bowel  lesions.  Hence, 
we  have  spoken  of  cholera  morbus  and  catarrhal  dysentery  in  the 
present  section,  and  will  tieat  of  epidemic  cholera  and  epidemic  dys- 
entery in  a  future  one,  because  we  believe  that,  £rom  a  proper  inter- 
pietation  of  the  etiological  causes,  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as 
infectious  diseases. 

CHAPTER   II. 

PBBFORATXEfa  DUODSNAL  ULCSR. 

The  cases  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  scattered  through 
the  journals,  hand-books  of  practice,  and  monographs,  on  the  diseases 
of  the  duodenum,  or  of  the  intestine,  wero  first  collected  by  the  indus- 
trious and  meritorious  labor  of  Krauss^  and  were  so  carefully  analyzed 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  state  something  positive  about  this  disease 
whidi  is  probably  not  very  rare. 

EnoLOOT. — ^From  the  great  resemblance,  as  well  of  the  anatom- 
ical appearances  as  of  the  symptoms,  course,  and  results,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  perforating  duodenal  ulcer  is  due  to  the  same  processes 
that  cause  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  hence,  that  it  is  not  a 
proper  ulceration,  but  a  necrosis,  and  a  solution  of  the  necrosed  part  of 
intes^e  by  the  gastric  juice. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  thing  definite  concemmg  the  frequency 

of  duodenal  ulcer,  for  doubtless  some  cases  that  have  not  led  to  perfo* 
87 
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ration,  and  still  more,  some  cicatrioes  of  healed  duodenal  uleen,  have 
been  overlooked  at  the  autopsj*  In  one  thousand  jpof^moriem  ex- 
aminations made  at  the  Prague  institute  for  pathological  anatomj, 
WiUiffk  found  perforating  duodenal  ulcer  only  twice,  while  in  seventy 
four  cases  he  found  either  ulcers  or  their  dcatnoes.  Perforating  duo- 
denal ulcers  appear  to  be  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women ;  ju&i 
the  opposite  of  what  occurs  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  It  is  hardly  ever 
seen  during  childhood ;  most  of  the  cases  collected  by  £r<iu83  ooconed 
during  middle  age.  It  does  not  appear,  irom  the  analysis  of  the  cues 
known,  whether  certain  causes,  particularly  bums  of  the  skin,  induce 
this  disease. 

AxATOMiGAL  Appxabakces. — ^Tho  most  frequent  seat  of  the  ulcer 
is  the  upper  horizontal  portion  of  the  duodenum;  in  some  few  cues 
it  has  been  observed  in  the  descending  portion,  and  in  one  case  in  the 
lower  horizontal  portion  {Kratisa).  Lebert  says  that  perfoorating 
ulcers  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canaL  I  myself  have 
seen  an  ulcer,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  simple  pexfoiating  ulco^ 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  small  intestine,  in  a  public  officer,  aged  fifty- 
six  years.  In  recent  cases  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  sharp  and  not 
swollen,  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  more  exten- 
sive than  in  the  muscular  coat,  and  greater  in  this  than  in  the  seroos. 
Ulcers  that  have  existed  some  time  are  surrounded  by  thickened  edfges, 
indurated  by  newly-formed  connective  tissue.  In  s<»ne  cases  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  neighboring  organs  to  which  the  duodennm 
has  become  adherent  before  its  complete  perforation.  The  liver,  pan- 
creas, gall-bladder,  and  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  have  been  ob- 
served as  coverings  of  duodenal  ulcers.  The  progress  of  the  destnio* 
tion  from  the  duodenum  to  the  adherent  gall-bladder  occasionally 
causes  a  fistulous  communication  between  the  two.  A  continuation  of 
the  destruction  to  the  adherent  abdominal  wall  may  lead  to  peffi> 
ration  outwardly.  Occasionally  this,  like  the  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  heals,  with  great  retraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue.  It 
may  thus  lead  to  stricture  of  the  duodenum,  finally,  obliteration  of 
the  ductus  choledochus  has  been  observed  as  a  resizlt  of  dcatiicial 
contraction  of  a  healing  duodenal  ulcer. 

Stkftoms  and  Coussb. — ^When  speaking  of  round  ulcers  of  the 
stomach,  we  mentioned  cases  where  peritonitis  which  was  rapidly  £stta], 
or  severe  vomiting  of  blood,  was  the  first  symptom  firom  whidi  that 
severe  and  dangerous  disease  could  be  diagnosticated.  Perfoiating 
ulcer  of  the  duodenum  appears  to  remain  latent  untH  the  fatal  ter^ 
mination,  more  frequently  than  similar  ulcers  of  the  stomadL  At  the 
same  time  it  should  not  be  said  that  the  patients  have  been  periectly 
well  until  the  appearance  of  these  fatal  symptoms;  on  the  contiaiy^it 
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Beems  that  slight  dyspepsia,  a  feeling  of  fulness  after  eating,  and  sen- 
aitiyeness  to  pressure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  have  preoeded 
the  perforation  or  the  vomiting  of  blood  for  a  few  days ;  but  these 
symptoms  have  remained  unnoticed,  or  have  not  led  to  the  diagnosis. 
hx  another  series  of  cases,  the  symptoms  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
those  common  to  perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach.    The  cases  that 
have  been  published  do  not  by  any  means  prove  that  cardialgia  and 
vomitmg  occur  later  in  perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  than  in  the 
same  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  did  it  appear 
that  the  pains  were  seated  rather  farther  to  the  right  side.    In  the 
same  way  the  analysis  of  published  cases  shows  that  duodenal  ulcer 
does  not  induce  icterus  more  frequently,  so  that  this  symptom  does  not 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  between  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers.    The  rare 
occurrence  of  icterus  appears  to  prove  that  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
duodenum  ia  not  accompanied  by  extensive  catarrh  any  more  fre- 
quently than  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is.    If  the  catarrh  did  occur,  nutri- 
tion would  be  sooner  affected  from  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  obstruc- 
tion of  the  gall-ducts  with  resorption  of  bile  (icterus),  from  ulcer  of 
the  duodenum.    The  sudden  occurrence  of  peritonitis  after  slight  dis- 
turbance of  digestion  gives  us  no  more  certainty,  in  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodentmi  and  one  of  the  stomach, 
than  does  the  following  group  of  symptoms,  viz.,  feeling  of  pressure 
and  fulness  after  eating,  sensitiveness  in  the  epigastrium,  cardialgia  and 
vomiting.    Perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  being  far  the  more  fr^ 
quent,  the  probabilities  are  in  its  &vor.   Finally,  a  number  of  cases  are 
reported,  where  duodenal  ulcers  ran  their  course  with  periodical  attacks 
of  pain,  and  where,  from  the  pain  being  in  the  right  hypobhondrium, 
from  their  occurrence  several  hours  after  meals,  and  the  accompanying 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  and  acidity,  and  occasionally  from  decided 
enlargement  of  the  stomach,  the  diagnosis  of  duodenal  ulcer  could  be 
made  with  great  probability.    But  even  in  such  cases  we  cannot 
always  be  certain  there  is  not  a  cancerous  or  a  simple  stricture  of  the 
pylorus.    At  the  present  time,  I  am  treating  two  patients  who,  besides 
having  a  dull  pressure  in  the  right  hypodiondrium,  complain  of  an  in- 
sufferable feeling  of  frdness  after  eating,  also  of  a  belching  sometimes  of 
gases  without  smell  or  taste,  sometimes  of  sour  and  rancid  substances. 
One  of  these  patients  never  vomits,  the  other  rarely ;  but  both  appear 
convinced  that  there  must  be  an  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  food  from 
the  stomach,  both  insist  that  the  food  escapes  from  the  stomach  more 
readily  when  they  remain  upright  for  a  few  hours  after  eating ;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  emaciation  and  debility,  they  persist  in  sitting  up  for 
several  hours  after  their  meals.    No  tumor  can  be  found  in  the  hypo- 
chondrium :  the  prominence  in  the  epigastrium  can  be  perceived  after 
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B  lai^e  xneaL  In  both  patients  the  disease  has  lasted  several  years. 
I  consider  it  as  not  improbable  that  these  patients  have  an  uloer  or  a 
cicatrix  in  the  duodenum. 

Absence  of  vomiting  speaks  against  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  but  I 
cannot  with  certainty  exclude  a  constriction  of  the  duodenum  or  com- 
mencement of  the  jejunum  caused  by  chronic  partial  peritonitis  (see 
Chapter  IIL). 

If  it  be  difficult  to  diagnosticate  an  open  ulcer  of  the  stomach  fix>m 
one  that  has  healed  and  left  a  contracting  cicatrix,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  an  open  duodenal  ulcer  and  a  cicatrix.  Tlie  peri- 
tonitis caused  by  the  perforation  of  a  duodenal  ulcer  runs  the  same 
course  as  one  depending  on  perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
only  it  appears  to  run  its  course  more  rapidly,  perhaps  from  the  mix* 
t\iie  of  bile  with  the  contents  that  escape  into  the  abdomen.  For  the 
symptoms  resulting  from  perforation  into  the  gall-bladder,  or  exter- 
nally, I  refer  to  the  monograph  of  JBTrauss, 

l^BATMEirr. — ^Perforating  ulcers  of  the  duodenum  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach ;  by  strict  regula- 
tion of  the  diet,  the  use  of  alkaline  and  alkaline-saline  mineral  waters, 
particularly  the  warm  springs  of  Karlsbad  and  Ems,  and  under  some 
circumstances  by  nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  If  there  be 
severe  cardialgia,  narcotics  are  indispensable. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONTBACnOire  AND  CLOSXTBES  OF  THE  IKTESTINAIi  CANAL. 

Thh  varied  processes  which  induce  constriction  or  closure  of  the 
intestine  are  best  treated  of  in  tiie  same  chapter,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  symptoms  excited  by  them  are  common  to  alL 

EnoLOGT. — 1.  Contraction  or  closure  of  the  intestine  may  result 
from  compression.  The  rectum  is  most  frequently  compressed  eiiber 
by  a  retroverted  uterus  or  a  pelvic  tumor,  such  as  fibroid  of  the  uterus, 
ovarian  cysts  having  an  unusual  location,  or  by  tumors  and  abscesses 
starting  from  the  pelvic  bones  or  other  tissue.  Occasionally  an  over* 
filled  or  cancerous  portion  of  intestine  compresses  the  portions  of  in- 
testine  lying  under  it ;  or  a  piece  of  mesenteiy,  drawn  down  by  the 
intestine  belonging  to  it,  being  in  a  large  hernial  sac,  compresses  po^ 
tions  of  intestine  lying  between  it  and  the  spinal  09lmnn« 

2.  Constriction  of  the  intestine  may  be  caused  by  structural 
changes  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  The  different  forms  of  stricture 
of  the  bowel  come  under  this  head.  Those  resulting  from  cicatrization 
of  intestinal  ulcers,  particularly  the  catarrhal,  follicular,  or  dysenteric^ 
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•re  the  most  firequent.  Cicatrization  of  tuberculous  (scrofulous)  ulcers 
larelj,  and  of  typhoid  ulcers  never,  leads  to  stricture  of  the  intestine, 
Qcatricial  strictures  occur  in  the  rectum  also,  after  the  healing  of 
ByphiUtic  ulcers  or  of  wounds.  Simple  stricture  due  to  hypertrophy 
o£  the  walls  of  the  intestine  is  more  rare  than  that  which  occurs  in  the 
CBSophagus  and  pylorus  from  the  same  cause.  Lastly,  we  must  men- 
tion those  strictures  induced  by  neoplasia,  particularly  carcinoma,  of 
which  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

3.  The  intestine  may  be  closed  by  rotation  on  its  axis;  even  half  a 
rotation  closes  its  calibre.  The  closure  may  result  either  from  a  por^ 
tion  of  intestine  rotating  on  its  own  axis,  or  from  the  mesentery,  or 
part  of  it  with  the  intestine  attached  to  it^  being  twisted  on  itself  or 
from  a  portion  of  mesentery  with  its  intestine  being  wound  around 
another  loop  of  intestine.  A  long  and  relaxed  mesentery  predisposes 
to  the  oocurrenoe  of  rotation  on  the  axis ;  the  mechanism  of  this  is 
obscure. 

4.  Closure  of  the  intestine  may  result  frx)m  internal  strangulation, 
or  incarceration.  This  occurs  when  a  portion  of  intestine  enters  any 
fissure  in  the  abdomen,  or  gets  behind  a  ligament  stretched  there,  and 
thus  becomes  constricted.  A  portion  of  intestine  may  be  thus  stran- 
gulated in  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  or  in  a  congenital  or  developed 
fissure  in  the  omentmn  or  mesentery.  The  bands  which  most  fre- 
quently cause  strangulation  are  those  resulting  from  peritonitis ;  they 
occur  between  the  most  different  organs,  but  particularly  between  the 
uterus  and  its  surroundings.  A  portion  of  intestine  may  be  thrown 
around  the  omentum  which  is  drawn  downward  strongly,  or  around 
the  venniform  process  which  has  become  adherent  at  its  point,  and 
may  thus  be  constricted. 

5*  Hie  intestine  may  be  closed  by  one  portion  of  iatestine  entering 
another  portion ;  this  almost  always  takes  place  from  above  downward. 
This  is  OBUleA  invagination^  or  intussuac^tiony  as  it  consists  of  an  in- 
Terdon  of  the  intestine  into  itsel£  When  this  occurs,  there  are  three 
kjeis  of  intestine,  one  over  the  other;  the  outer  one  is  called  the 
aheath,  or  intussuscipiens ;  the  middle  and  inner  one  are  called  the  in- 
tussiisoeptum.  The  mucous  surDEKse  of  the  external  and  middle  layers 
and  the  serous  coat  of  the  middle  and  internal  layers  are  brought  in 
apposition.  The  mesentery  lies  between  the  middle  and  internal  lay- 
ers.  As  this  is  attached  at  its  root,  it  is  rendered  tense  by  this  inver- 
sion, and  henoe  exercises  traction  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  intes* 
ftiiie.  In  consequence  of  this  one-sided  traction,  the  invaginated  portion 
of  intestine  is  distorted ;  its  opening  is  drawn  frt)m  the  middle  toward 
the  side  of  the  sheath,  and  it  is  elongated  to  a  narrow  fissure.  If  there 
be  quantities  of  intestinal  contents  pressing  downward,  the  invaginated 
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portion  is  constantly  driven  deeper  in,  and  the  inversion  becomes  mora 
complete.  Intussusception  is  found  in  both  the  small  and  laxge  intes* 
tine.  The  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine  not  mifreqnentlj  enters 
the  large  intestine ;  and  cases  have  been  observed  where  the  ileo^aecal 
valve  was  close  to,  or  even  projected  out  of^  the  anus.  Intuasusoep* 
tions  mostly  occur  in  the  course  of  chronic  diarrhoeas ;  it  is  most  prob* 
able  that  they  are  caused  by  a  portion  of  intestine  contracting  strongly, 
and|  by  elongating  and  moving  forward  at  the  same  time,  entering  the 
non-contracted  portion  just  below ;  part  of  the  latter  is  drawn  along 
and  inverted  with  the  contracted  portion.  New  peristaltic  movements 
force  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  farther  and  £BLrther  into  the 
outer  portion,  imtil  the  resistance  from  the  mesentery,  or  the  adhesion 
of  the  parts  pushed  into  one  another,  arrests  the  progress  of  the  inner 
portion.  Occasionally,  particularly  in  the  bodies  of  children  who  have 
died  of  hydrocephalus,  we  often  find  one  or  more  intussusceptions, 
which  are  usually  short ;  these  have  occurred  during  the  death-agony, 
as  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  inflammation.  They  also 
appear  to  be  caused  by  increased  and  imequal  contraction  of  the  intes- 
tines, by  which  the  contracted  portions  are  forced  into  the  lai^ger.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  increased  movements  of  the  intestines,  which 
may  even  be  perceived  through  the  abdominal  walls,  are  seen  just  be* 
fore  death  in  animals,  even  after  paralysis  of  the  oerebro-spinal  system 
has  OGCtured. 

6.  Finally,  the  intestines  may  be  closed  by  extensive  accumulations 
of  hard  and  dry  fiaeces,  or  by  stony  concretions  consisting  of  hardened 
flEeces,  or  precipitates  of  the  triple  phosphates  and  lime-salts.  This  form 
of  closure  may  be  just  as  complete,  and  the  symptoms  durinig  life  may  be 
just  as  threatening,  as  in  those  caused  by  rotation  of  the  intestine  on  its 
axis,  by  internal  strangulation,  or  by  invagination.  Cases  where  fecal 
vomiting  and  obstinate  constipation  were  overcome  by  lai^  doses  of 
metallic  mercmy  and  similar  remedies  are  not  to  be  blindly  taken  as 
examples  of  cures  of  internal  strangulated  hernia,  etc.,  but  rather  prove 
that  retained  £seces  may  excite  the  combination  of  symptoms,  which  is 
usually  designated  as  ileus  or  miserere.  Complete  closure  of  the  in- 
testines by  masses  of  fasces  occurs  most  readily  at  those  places  where 
mechanical  obstructions  constantly  oppose  and  retard  the  progress  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestines ;  hence  it  is  more  Hkely  to  take  place 
above  the  bent  portions  and  the  adhesions,  of  which  we  spoke  in  a 
previdus  chapter,  above  compressed  portions,  or  above  the  various 
forms  of  stricture  of  the  intestine.  In  other  cases  a  sub-paralyiio  state 
of  the  intestinal  muscles,  or  a  diminution  of  the  secretion  firom  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane,  appears  to  favor  the  collection  of  the  olh 
structing  fa&ces.     Lastly,  the  use  of  food  which  forms  a  great  quantitv 
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of  hud  fiseoes,  such  as  vegetables,  or  bread  oontaining  much  bran,  or 
even  of  badlj-prepared  asparagus,  may  induce  this  form  of  obstruction 
of  the  intestines. 

Akatomical  Appbarances. — ^It  would  take  too  long  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  different  tumors  that  maj  compress  the  intestine.  The 
pathological  anatomy  of  strictures  of  the  intestine  is  entered  into  when 
speaking  of  the  different  diseases  that  cause  them«  The  change  of 
position  of  the  mtestines  that  causes  closure  of  the  intestines  has  been 
previously  descnbed. 

Above  contracted  places  we  usually  find  the  intestine  dilated,  and, 
as  it  is  at  the  same  time  elongated,  it  is  abnormally  curved.  The 
walls  of  these  portions  of  intestine  are  usually  hyp^rtzophied,  or  at 
least  thickened ;  the  cavities  are  filled  with  gases  and  feces.  Below 
the  contraction  the  bowel  appears  empty  and  collapsed.  Where  gas 
and  fseces  have  rested  for  a  time,  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  in  « 
state  of  chronic  catarrh,  which,  from  time  to  time,  becomes  acute  (see 
previous  chapter). 

In  closure  of  the  intestine,  its  vessels,  and  in  some  cases  those  of 
the  mesentery  also,  are  compressed ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  is 
great  capillary  congestion,  which  induces  decided  swelling  of  the  wall 
of  the  intestine,  severe  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
transudations  and  small  hsemorrhages  in  the  serous  coat.  More  or  less 
extensive  peritonitis  usually  accompanies  these  changes.  If  the  pres- 
sure and  tension  of  the  vessels  be  not  removed,  absolute  stasis  occurs 
in  the  capillaries,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  mortification  of  the  wall 
of  the  intestme.  In  the  latter  case  there  may  be  a  perforation,  which 
almost  always  causes  death  firom  peritonitis.  In  some  few  cases  the 
intestine  becomes  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall  before  perforation, 
and  a  fecal  fistula  or  so-called  artificial  anus  results ;  these  diseases 
belong  to  the  domain  of  surgeiy.  In  intussusception  the  mortification 
of  the  invaginated  part,  and  its  passage  through  the  anus,  may  effect 
a  relative  cure,  if  a  firm  adhesion  between  the  external  and  middle 
layers  of  the  intussusception  have  previously  taken  place ;  but  this 
place  usually  remains  permanently  constricted.  This  is  still  more  apt 
to  be  the  case  if  only  the  lower  part  of  the  invaginated  intestine  slough 
off  while  the  upper  part  becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  sheath,  so  that 
at  this  point  the  intestinal  wall  shall  permanently  consist  of  several 
aupcrimposed  layers. 

Stkptoics  akd  (yOTTBSE. — ^The  most  miportant  symptom  of  con« 
atriction  of  the  intestine  is  difficult  and  tedious  defecation.  But,  as 
many  persons  suffer  from  sluggish  bowels  without  any  mechanical  ob- 
stacle impeding  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  their  bowels,  it  does 
not  appear  improper  to  insert  here  some  remarics  on  "  habitual  oo]> 
itipation." 
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Senochy  who,  in  his  dinio  of  abdominal  diseases,  tzeats  veiy  ex* 
haustirelj  of  habitual  oonstipationi  and  gives  a  veiy  lifelike  and  accu- 
rate account  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  it  leads,  sajs  veiy  trulj  thai 
^  suffering  from  constipation  "  is  a  very  relative  tenn.    Some  peraoiu 
habitually  only  have  a  passage  every  second  or  third  day^and  still  £eel 
veiy  well,  or  feel  worse  when  they  have  more ;  on  the  other  luknd, 
others  feel  aids:  if  they  do  not  have  one  or  two  stools  daily.    The 
cause  of  this  difference  depends  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  former  fbnn 
but  little  fiaeces,  as  they  eat  food  containing  but  little  indigestible  map 
terial,  and  as  they  perfectly  assimilate  the  digestible  part  of  the  food; 
while  the  latter  have  a  quantity  of  faaoes,  because  their  food  oontaina 
much  indigestible  material,  or  because  their  power  of  digestion  is  im* 
paired.    But  even  persons  eating  similar  food  and  digesting  equaUy 
well  show  the  same  difference  in  the  number  of  evacuations  required 
to  keep  them  feeling  welL  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  these  symptoms,  but  in  most  cases  they  seem  to  depend  on  the 
fjEust  that  in  some  persons  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  the 
retained  faeces  and  the  products  of  decomposition,  leads  to  intestinal 
catarrh,  while  ia  other  less  susceptible  persons  the  intestine  lenudna 
healthy.    In  the  latter  cases  only  small  amounts  of  gases  form  from 
the  £eeoes  contained  in  the  intestines,  the  abdomen  does  not  beoome 
tense,  and  the  diaphragm  is  not  pressed  upward,  even  when  the  penon 
has  no  passage  for  two  or  three  days  or  more.    In  the  former  caues 
the  mucus  covering  the  walls  of  the  intestine  acts  on  the  oontents  <tf 
the  bowels  as  a  ferment,  and  by  their  rapid  decomposition  qviik- 
tities  of  gas  are  formed;  the  abdomen  is  puffed  up,  and,  even  after  a 
short  retention  of  faeces,  we  have  the  inconvenience  described  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter.    To  this  description  we  have  to  add  a  few  symptoms 
that  depend  more  directly  on  collection  of  feeces  in  the  lower  partions 
of  the  bowels,  particularly  in  the  flexure  of  the  colon  and  in  the  re<^imu 
Occasionally  patients  have  an  '^unsatisfactory  feeling,^'  as  JIeM>ch 
aptly  calls  it,  after  stool ;  they  feel  as  if  there  were  still  masses  in  the 
intestines,  which  should  have  been  passed.    This  feeling  alone  gives 
them  great  discomfort,  and  puts  them  in  a  disagreeable  frame  of  miDd. 
But,  besides  this,  there  are  often  symptoms  resulting  from  the  pcessote 
of  the  fiill  intestines  on  the  neighboring  blood-vessels  and  n^vea 
Pressure  on  the  iliac  veins  rarely  causes  oedema  of  the  feet;  bot 
patients  with  habitual  constipation  usually  suffer  from  cold  feet,  a  veiy 
annoying  symptom,  whi<^  is  most  readily  explained  by  the  impeded 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  feet.    Dilatation  of  tne  vessels  in  the 
walla  of  the  rectum  most  frequently  result  from  pressure  on  the  hypo* 
gastric  veins,  and  occasionally  there  are  ruptures  of  these  dilated  ves- 
sels.   The  significance  of  these  varicose  vessels  and  the  luemorrfaagei 
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(Uind  and  bleeding  piles)  is  overvalued  bj  the  laity,  who  usually 
legaid  them  as  the  cause  and  not  as  the  result  of  their  trouble.  In 
the  same  way  the  escape  of  blood  firom  the  pudio  veins,  or,  in  women, 
finom  the  uterine  veins,  may  be  impeded.  In  consequence  of  this,  in 
most  women  who  are  habitually  constipated,  there  is  hypeissmia  of  the 
uterus,  whidi  shows  itself  by  very  abundant  menstruation  and  uterine 
oatanh,  and  which  subsequently  ofi;en  leads  to  important  disorders  of 
nutrition  of  the  uterus.  Thus  we  see  that  the  notorious  MorrUofCs 
pills  may  not  incorrectly  be  said  to  benefit  menstrual  difficulties  and 
fluor  albus.  Men  with  habitual  constipation  may  have  firequent  ereo- 
tiona  and  seminal  emissions,  induced  by  the  impeded  escape  of  blood 
fiora  the  pudio  veins ;  if  they  were  previously  worried  about  their  feel- 
ings, they  are  absolutely  frightened  by  this  symptom.  Lastiy,  the 
pressure  of  the  loaded  intestines  on  the  sacral  plexus  may  cause  neu« 
nlgio  pains  in  the  legs^  or,  what  is  more  frequent,  a  feeling  of  numbness. 
The  causes  of  habitual  constipation,  whidi  does  not  depend  on  curva- 
tures  and  adhesions  of  the  intestines,  or  on  the  various  forms  of  con- 
striction, are  rather  obscure.  The  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  not  unfrequently  develops  in  growing  chil- 
dren. A  slow  movement  of  the  intestine  appears  most  frequently  to 
induce  it ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  explanation  of  this  sluggishness  of 
the  intestinal  muscles.  The  bad  haldt,  of  repeatedly  restraining  the 
fieces  forcibly,  induces  habitual  constipation  in  some  cases.  ^^  Sedentary 
habits,**  also,  such  as  are  common  to  students  and  persons  of  certain 
cxxaxpations,  are  likewise  properly  classed  among  the  exciting  causes 
of  this  affection.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  perseveringly  walking 
does  not)  by  any  means,  render  defecation  as  easy  as  might  be  ex- 
pected.  Patients  with  habitual  constipation  usually  become  indefSfit> 
igable  walkers,  without  thereby  attaining  the  goal  which  is  often  the 
object  of  their  whole  desire  and  endeavor  {HenacK),  In  some  cases, 
the  habitual  constipation  is  due  to  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  which, 
Uke  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  as  we  have  shown,  induces  a  sub-paralytic 
state  of  the  intestinal  muscles,  in  spite  of  the  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  intestines  that  it  causes.  Hence  people  who  have  led  a  luxu* 
rious  life  often  suffer  £rom  habitual  constipation.  We  often  meet  per> 
80Q8  who,  at  the  imiversity,  were  great  beeixilrinkers,  and  were  most 
jovial  and  popular  fellows,  who,  a  few  years  later,  have  become  ill- 
tempered  and  peevish,  and  have  no  thoughts  beyond  whether  they 
^  will  have  the  longed-for  passage  today.*'  Becentiy,  inactivity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  has  been  classed  among  the  causes  of  habitual  con- 
stipation, and  cases  have  been  described  where  the  patients  accustomed 
the  abdominal  muscles  to  exercise,  and  were  thus  cured  of  their  consti- 
pation.   The  excessive  stretching  and  relaxation  of  the  abdomen  re- 
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maining  after  frequent  pregnancies,  particularly  after  twins,  appetov  tc 
me  much  more  injurious  than  the  diminished  activity  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Sudi  women,  vopon  whose  abdomen  it  seems  cniel  to  press, 
from  a  feeling  that  we  should  break  through  the  walls,  almost  alwa]^ 
suffer  from  habitual  constipation,  and  they  cannot  skain  muoh ;  and  in 
these  same  women  there  is  always  abdominal  plethora  and  duonio 
intestinal  catarrh,  which  alone  would  suflSciently  explain  the  retarded 
defecation.  (We  may  readily  understand  tha^  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  abdomen  can  easily 
occur;  when  we  consider  that,  normally,  they  are  subjected  not  only 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  to  that  caused  by  the  tension 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  consequently,  when  the  latter  are  relaxed, 
they  are  deprived  of  one  important  aid  to  the  preservation  of  their 
normal  condition.) 

As  habitual  constipation,  then,  has  so  many  causes,  that  its  presence 
alone  does  not  justify  the  diagnosis  of  stricture  of  the  intestine,  the 
question  arises.  How  shall  we  recognize  such  a  cause  of  constipation? 
The  observation  of  the  freces  may  aid  us  here.  In  the  ordinary  forms 
of  constipation,  sausage-shaped  freces,  of  extraordinary  size,  are  often 
passed ;  in  stricture  of  the  intestine,  on  the  contrary,  particularly  when 
seated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  they  often  have  a  very  small 
calibre,  and  consist  of  small  rolls,  scarcely  as  thick  as  the  finger,  or  of 
small  roimd  masses,  like  sheep's  dimg.  Important  as  this  symptom  is 
for  the  diagnosis  of  stricture  of  the  intestine,  we  must  still  remember 
that  it  may  also  occur  after  long  starvation,  particularly  after  longKx>n 
tinned  disease.  The  empty  intestine,  which  is  tightly  contracted  at 
such  times,  appears  to  expand  only  gradually  to  its  former  calibre. 
Eiven  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  sphincter  occasionally  cause  this 
form  of  freces.  Hence,  before  we  can  diagnosticate  stricture  of  the  in* 
testines  from  this  symptom,  the  above  states  must  be  excluded.  The 
history  may  give  another  aid  in  diagnosis.  We  have  already  explained 
that  cicatricial  contraction  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  strioture. 
Hence,  if  habitual  constipation  and  a  peculiar  form  of  the  feces  occur 
after  a  long  attack  of  dysentery,  or  after  diarrhoeas  which  seemed  to 
depend  on  ulcers  of  the  intestine,  the  presumption  is  in  frivor  of  strio 
ture.  In  the  same  way,  in  other  cases,  we  may  suspect,  from  the  his- 
tory, that  there  is  a  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  or  some  kind  of  tumor 
in  the  pelvis,  which  is  compressing  the  intestine.  In  forming  a  diag- 
nosis,  we  should  also  avail  ourselves  of  physical  examination.  Promi- 
nence of  the  abdomen  at  any  part,  and  a  remariotbly  full  percus^on 
sound  at  this  point,  if  found  at  repeated  examinations,  show  that  part 
of  the  intestine,  above  a  constricted  portion,  is  dilated.  Elnally,  when 
we  suspect  stricture  of  the  intestine,  we  should  never  neglect  to  ex* 
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Amine  the  rectum  with  the  finger.  If  we  can  reach  no  stricture  with 
the  finger,  we  should  use  an  elastic  catheter.  We  may  be  deceived  by 
the  catheter  striking  against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  or  by  a 
fold  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  preventing  the  further  entrance  of  the 
instrument.  Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  rectum  may  also  deceive 
miaocustomed  observers.  In  wcMnen  it  is  just  as  impcniant  to  make  a 
vag^al  examination,  to  satisfy  ourselves  about  the  positibn,  size,  and 
form  of  the  uterus,  and  find  if  there  be  any  tumors  in  the  pelvis. 

The  symptoms  of  closure  of  the  intestines,  which  subs.equentiy  be- 
come terrible,  and  very  dangerous,  are  often  slight,  and  apparently 
free  from  danger  at  the  outset.  The  patients  feel  puffed  up,  have  colic, 
periodically  appearing  and  disappearing,  think  they  have  made  some 
enor  in  diet,  and  take  some  camomile-tea,  or  a  slight  laxative.  The 
physician  is  not  usually  called  till  these  remedies  fisdl,  and,  in  spite  of 
them,  the  pains  increase,  and  the  bowels  do  not  move,  or  when  nausea 
and  vomiting  occur.  A  careful  and  experienced  physician  always  con« 
siders  this  combination  of  symptoms  as  disagreeable  and  threatening. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  carefully,  without  over-modesty  or  forbearance, 
to  examine  those  p^rts  of  the  body  where  hernia  may  occur.  Woe  to 
him  who  trusts  that  the  patient  will,  unquestioned,  tell  him  he  has  a 
mpture,  or  who  rests  contented  with  his  simple  denial  of  the  question  I 
The  rectum  and  vagina  should  be  explored  just  as  carefully  as  the  in* 
guinal  regions,  to  find  if  there  be  any  obstructions  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  bowels.  In  spite  of  the  anxiety  that  the  case  causes  him,  the 
physician,  of  course,  hopes,  at  this  time,  that  the  symptoms  are  excited 
by  a  retention  of  frsces,  somewhat  obstinate,  perhaps,  but  one  whidi 
may,  nevertheless,  be  overcome.  He  prescribes  enemata,  and  large 
doses  of  castoroil,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  croton-oiL  After  a  few 
hoars  he  returns,  uncaUed  for,  to  the  -bedside  of  the  patient,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  his  own  anxiety.  Meanwhile,  the  enemata  have 
occasionally  brought  away  a  little  finces  from  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
testine, but,  in  most  cases,  they  have  had  no  effect,  or  it  has  been  im- 
possilile  to  give  the  patient  an  enema.  In  spite  of  the  addition  of 
oroton-oil,  the  castoroil  has  remained  ineffectual ;  after  taking  it,  the 
patient  has  had  great  pain,  and  frequently  vomited  green  masses.  At 
the  same  time,  his  appearance  has  changed;  his  face  is  distorted  and 
pale,  the  skin,  particularly  on  the  hands,  is  cool,  the  pulse  smalL  Now 
the  sorrowful  conclusion  becomes  more  and  more  certain,  that  the  in 
testine  is  dosed,  and,  perhaps,  is  so  obstructed  that  medical  aid  can 
gm  no  relie£  The  abdomen  gradually  becomes  more  prominent; 
there  are  severe,  straining,  bearingHlown  pains,  which  the  patient  calls 
eramps.  These  paroxysms  of  pain  are  usually  followed  by  nausea,  and, 
to  the  terror  of  the  patient  and  those  aroimd  him,  the  vomited  masses 
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oonstajitly  become  browner  and  more  diaoolored,  and  the  smoU  mora 
distinctly  feculent    There  has  been  mudi  dispute  as  to  whether  stei^ 
ooraceous  vomiting  could  result  from  obstruction  of  the  small  intestine, 
or  if  it  could  only  occur  in  dosure  of  the  large  intestine,  wheie  the 
formation  of  the  feeoes  proper  begins.    We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
even  the  contents  of  the  ileum,  particularly  if  they  have  been  there 
long,  may  have  a  feculent  odor,  and  that  in  so-called  fecal  vomitiiig 
actual  fieeces  are  rarely,  if  ever,  vomited.    I  consider  it  improbable  iliat 
the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  should  pass  the  ileo-coeoal  valve, 
and  enter  the  small  intestine  and  stomach.    There  are  varioua  views, 
even,  concerning  the  origin  of  retrograde  movements  of  the  contents 
of  the  intestine.    £etz  not  only  denies  all  influence  of  the  contractiaiis 
of  the  intestines  on  the  backward  movement  of  the  contents,  but  he 
even  believes  that  they  rather  impede  than  aid  the  normal  progress  of 
the  contents  from  the  stomadi  toward  tiie  rectum.     In  the  act  of 
vomiting,  abdominal  pressure  unmistakably  plays  the  chief  part;  it  is 
this,  aided  by  the  above-mentioned  contraction  of  the  pyloric  portion 
of  the  stomach,  which  evacuates  its  contents.    The  contents  of  the  in- 
testines appear  to  enter  the  stomach,  because,  during  the  oontnctioa 
of  the  intestines,  the  masses  caimot  pass  downward,  and  are  driven 
upward.    We  will  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  this  oooms 
regularly,  or  whether  the  contraction  of  one  portion  of  intestine  imme* 
diately  follows  the  contractiiHi  of  the  portion  just  below  it^-that  is, 
whether  there  be  an  actual  antiperistaltic  motion.    At  all  events,  it  is 
evident  that,  as  long  as  the  obstruction  exists,  all  drastics,  by  increasing 
the  contraction  of  the  intestines,  must  induce  vomiting.    In  some  cases 
the  disease  runs  along  for  eight  to  fourteen  days,  or  longer,  with  these 
symptoms,  whioh  may  even  temporarily  remit.    During  the  attada  of 
pain  which  usually  precede  the  vomitii^,  according  to  TFa^n'«  graphic 
description,  we  may  feel  or  see  in  the  abdomen  ^'immense  coils  of  in* 
testine,  as  big,  perhaps,  as  one's  arm,  rise  and  roll  over,  like  some  huge 
snake,  with  loud  roarings  and  flatulence.    The  distended  bowel  strives 
with  all  its  power,  but  strives  in  vain,  to  overcome  the  opposing  bar* 
rier."    The  patient,  now  fearfully  disfigured,  has  a  ghostly  look,  a  dirty 
color,  his  &ce  is  covered  with  cold  sweat,  his  hands  cool,  his  pulse  im- 
perceptible, while  the  mind  remains  long  undouded;  finally,  be  dies 
exhausted,  with  the  symptoms  of  general  paralysia. 

The  picture  is  somewhat  different  when  extensive  peritonitis  occurs 
early  in  the  obstruction.  Then  the  abdomen  is  pufied  np  much  sooner; 
it  becomes  excessively  tense,  and  so  painful  that  even  the  slightest 
pressure  is  not  borne.  As  the  exudation  occurs  almost  exdosivdy  be 
tween  the  inflated  intestines,  it  can  rarely  be  recognized  by  the  dull 
percussion-sound  at  the  dependent  parts  of  the  abdomen.    The  patients 
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do  not  toss  around  on  the  bed,  like  those  above  described,  but  lie  still 
on  their  back,  carefully  avoiding  all  movement,  because  it  increases 
their  pain.  The  pulse  is  very  frequent,  the  temperature  very  high ; 
the  diaphragm,  pressed  upward,  compresses  the  lungs,  and  the  respira- 
tion is  hastened;  the  obstructed  flow  of  blood  from  llie  right  side  of 
the  heart  gives  the  patient  a  cyanotic  look.  In  comparison  with  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned,  which  even  now  continue,  those  of  peri- 
tonitis are  so  prominent  that  the  former  are  not  sufficiently  noticed, 
and,  while  the  peritonitis  is  recognized,  the  internal  strangulation,  or 
other  obstruction  of  the  intestine  causing  it,  escapes  observation.  We 
should  make  it  a  rule  to  consider  ''rheumatic  peritonitis"  a  very  rare 
disease,  and,  when  peritonitis  occurs  in  a  non-puerperal  patient,  to  think 
of  perforation,  particularly  of  perforation  of  the  stomach  by  an  ulcer, 
or  of  acute  obstruction  of  the  intestine.  If  the  disease  has  occurred 
quite  suddenly,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  vomiting,  the  chances  are 
in  favor  of  perforation.  If  it  has  come  on  gradually,  and  there  was 
vomiting  at  the  very  first,  which  continues  obstinately,  or  if  fecal 
vomiting  occurs,  there  is,  most  probably,  obstruction  of  the  intestine. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  course  is  usually  much  more  rapid;  even  after  a 
few  days,  there  is  usually  great  collapse,  general  paralysis,  and  almost 
always  a  fatal  termination. 

During  life  it  can  hardly  be  said,  in  any  case,  whether  the  group 
of  symptoms  that  we  have  described  depends  on  a  rotation,  internal 
strangulation,  intuesusception,  or  an  obstruction  of  the  intestine  by 
hardened  feces  or  stony  concretions.  We  have  the  least  certainty  in 
diagnosticating  rotation  of  the  intestine  on  its  axis.  The  suspicion  of 
mtemal  strangulation  is  somewhat  supported,  if  the  patient  has  had  a 
previoiis  attack  of  peritonitis,  as  the  bands,  which  are  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  strangulation,  are  almost  always  remains  of  former 
peritonitis.  Intussusception  occasionally  shows  peculiarities  of  symp- 
toms by  which  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  xk  ob- 
struction of  the  int^tine.  Among  these  is  a  sausage-shaped  tumor, 
usually  of  only  moderate  resistance,  which  may  sometimes  be  felt  in 
the  abdomen,  particulariy  when  the  walls  are  not  very  tense.  This 
tumor  cannot  be  moved  much ;  it  is  painful,  and,  on  percussion,  gives  a 
sound  not  quite  duU.  In  intussusception,  moreover,  the  calibre  of  the 
intestine  is  often  not  closed  so  completely  as  in  other  forms,  so  that, 
occasionally,  small  quantities  of  feeces,  or  intestinal  gases,  are  evacu- 
ated. Moreover,  from  the  compression  of  the  veins  of  the  mesentery, 
which  is  likewise  invaginated,  there  is  great  congestion  of  the  invagi- 
oated  portion  of  intestine,  which  may  readily  induce  rupture  of  vessels 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  bloody  or  bloody-mucous  passages.  This 
symptom  is  peculiarly  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  intussusception  in 
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imall  children,  in  whom  the  disease  occurs,  proportionatel j,  veiy  often, 
(La  these  cases  the  coecum  and  ascending  colon  are  almost  always  by 
verted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  and  into  the  rectum; 
the  constipation  is  not  always  absolute ;  vomiting  rarely  becomes  fecal, 
and  the  puffing  up  of  the  abdomen  is  usually  moderate  as  peritonitu 
is  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bloody  or  bloody-mucous  dejections 
are  rarely  absent.)  The  diagnosis  of  intussusception  is  beyond  doubt| 
when,  from  the  rectum,  we  can  feel  the  slit^aped  mouth  of  the  in- 
vaginated  portion  of  intestine,  which  is  usually  turned  toward  the  wall 
of  the  rectum,  or,  if  this  sloughs  off,  and  is  evacuated,  somewhat  mor 
tified,  but  still  recognizable.  Obstruction  of  the  bowels  by  bard  fecal 
masses  is  readily  recognized  when  these  can  be  felt  in  the  rectum.  In 
other  cases,  a  hard  movable  tumor  in  the  abdomen  leaves  little  doubt 
that  it  is  formed  of  hard  fecal  masses  or  stony  concretions,  and  that 
these  obstruct  the  intestines.  If  the  patient  has  previously  suffered 
from  the  symptoms  of  constriction  of  the  intestines,  and  if  these  have 
suddenly  increased  to  those  of  absolute  obstruction,  according  to  what 
was  above  said,  it  is  probable  that  the  sudden  obstruction  has  beoi  in- 
duced by  hard  masses  of  foeces.  Above  all,  the  feivorable  course  of  tbe 
disease,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  after  the  passages 
of  a  quantity  of  faeces,  speaks  in  favor  of  the  latter  variety  of  ol> 
stniction. 

The  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  obstruction  of  the  intestine  aie 
evident  fix>m  what  we  have  said  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the 
disease* 

Tbeatmeiit. — ^The  treatment  of  habitual  constipation  has  been  as 
fully  discussed  as  the  plan  of  this  work  allows,  when  speaking  of  the 
causal  indications  in  the  previous  chapter;  a  discussion  of  the  advan- 
tages of  and  objections  to  individual  laxatives  does  not  come  within 
its  scope.  I  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  result  of  the  Swedish 
movement^cure  in  habitual  constipation.  Electricity,  which  has  also 
been  recommended,  comes  imder  the  head  of  gymnastics ;  contractions 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  caused  by  applying  the  electzodes 
to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  (ind  they  may  be  strengthened  by  repeated 
applications.  Application  of  the  electrodes  to  the  abdomen  has  no 
effect  on  the  movements  of  the  intestines  themselves.  The  proposal 
to  place  one  electrode  in  the  mouth,  the  other  in  the  anus,  must  be 
regarded  as  very  naive. 

If  stricture  of  the  intestine  be  located  in  the  rectum,  the  treatment 
consists  in  the  removal  of  tumors,  or  dilatation  of  strictures,  and,  v/hese 
these  procedures  will  not  answer,  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus; 
hence  it  belongs  to  surgery.  Contractions  of  the  intestine  higher  up 
can  never  be  radically  ciu^d.    We  have  to  limit  oursL*lves  to  placing 
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the  patient  on  a  diet  which  will  leave  as  little  foces  as  possible.  The 
more  threatening  the  symptoms  of  the  constriction,  the  more  necessary 
it  becomes  that  the  patient  should  live  on  eggs,  strong  broths,  and 
pine  muscular  meat,  with  delicate  fibre.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
secure  regular  evacuations  by  enemata  and  laxatives. 

Those  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  intestine  that  are  caused  by  hard- 
ened faeces  and  stony  concretions  are  far  more  amenable  to  treatment 
than  those  caused  by  changed  position  of  the  intestines.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  obstructions  of  the  rectmn  by  &eces,  which  are 
often  collected  in  astonishing  masses  above  the  sphincter.  A  prudish 
physician,  who  does  not  venture  to  ask  for  a  local  examination,  wiU 
prescribe  laxative  after  laxative  for  days,  in  such  cases,  without  any 
benefit;  while  a  physician  who  has  no  false  modesij,  and  takes  no 
refusal  when  it  is  a  question  of  knowing  the  disease  more  thoroughly, 
obtains  wonderful  results.  It  often  requires  great  pains  and  untiring 
patience  to  make  a  passage  with  the  finger,  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or 
ocmi-tongs,  for  enemata  which,  at  first,  would  not  enter,  and  to  pass  an 
elastic  tube  through  these  masses,  and  give  softening  enemata.  The 
task  becomes  more  difficult  if  the  hardened  £eces  be  higher  up.  We 
may  here  refer  to  what  we  said  of  the  removal  of  impacted  fiaeces  when 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  typhlitis  stercoralis.  At  first  we  attempt 
to  induce  a  passage  by  a  few  spoonfuls  of  castorK}il,  or  by  large  doses 
of  calomel ;  to  each  dose  of  the  former  we  may  add  half  a  drop  of 
oroton-oil.  If  these  remedies  prove  ineffectual,  and  increase  the  vomit- 
ing, we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  the  clysopompe  [Davi- 
son's syringe],  which  certainly  offers  the  most  chance  of  softening  the 
hard  masses  which  are  usually  in  the  large  intestine.  We  must  not 
be  discouraged  if  the  first  injection  does  not  produce  an  effect,  but 
must  repeat  it  two  or  three  times  daOy.  In  one  case  that  I  have  seen, 
it  was  not  till  after  four  days'  assiduous  use  of  the  pump  that  small, 
friable,  greatly-discolored  masses  of  fasces,  which  had  a  horrible  odor, 
were  mixed  with  the  fluid  injected.  And  not  till  the  following  day 
were  there  large  quantities  of  similar  appearance.  In  desperate  cases 
we  may  use  pure  quicksilver;  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pound  or  more 
of  this  artide  may  be  swallowed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  some 
oases,  where  all  other  remedies  failed,  the  weight  of  the  mercury  broke 
through  the  obstruction.  Rotations  and  internal  strangulations  can 
rarely  be  diagnosticated  with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  gastrotomy, 
whidi,  to  be  successful,  should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible.  It 
is  not  inq)06sible  that  quicksilver  may,  by  its  weight,  remove  a  rota- 
tion  of  the  intestine,  or  cause  the  reposition  of  a  strangulated  part  by 
the  traction  that  it  exercises  on  it  before  reaching  it;  however,  there 
is  some  doubt  about  the  diagnosis  of  the  cases  where  this  result  is  said 
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to  hare  been  attained*  Since,  in  intussusception,  the  inversion  of  the 
intestine  almost  invariably  takes  place  £rom  above  downward,  tiiere  is 
a  contraindication  to  the  exhibition  of  laxatives,  which  would  force  the 
invaginated  portion  still  deeper  into  the  sheath,  lliis  is  siill  more 
true  of  quicksilver.  When  the  intussusception  has  been  recognixed 
early,  we  may  perform  gastrotomy,  as  has  been  successfully  done  in 
some  cases.  If  we  can  reach  the  invaginated  intestine  through  the 
tectum,  we  should  attempt  to  replace  it  by  carefully  introducing  an 
oesophageal  bougie  that  has  a  sponge  listened  to  its  end.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  particularly  successful  in  some  cases  in  children.  If 
we  cannot  reach  the  invaginated  part,  we  may  inject  large  quantities 
of  liquid,  or  blow  air  into  the  rectum  with  an  air>bag,  so  as  to  press 
back  the  inva^ated  portion,  if  possible.  As  soon  as  severe  perito- 
nitis has  occurred,  these  procedures  can  be  of  no  use,  but  may  do  harm, 
as  the  portions  of  intestine  have  become  glued  together.  ^Hien  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to  large  doses  of  opium,  and  to  covering  the 
abdomen  with  cold  compresses.  The  same  treatment  should  be  fol- 
lowed where  the  sjrmptoms  of  extensive  peritonitis  occur  with  other 
forms  of  obstruction  of  the  intestine. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOBOFULOUB  ASTD  TUBBBCULOUS  DISEASES   OF  THS   INTESTINSS  AJSTD 

MESENTEBIC  GLANDS. 

EnoLOOT. — ^Tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  and  mesenteric  glands  is 
not,  by  any  means,  so  frequent  as  is  taught ;  many  soK»lled  tubercu* 
lous  diseases  of  these  parts  are  not  at  all  due  to  the  formation  of  mili- 
ary tubercle,  the  only  form  of  tubercle  that  we  recognize,  but  to  a 
cheesy  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  Bolitaiy  glands,  and  glands  of  JPeyer  of  the  intestine,  which 
are  known  not  to  be  secretoiy  organs,  but  elementaiy  lymphatics,  are 
sympathetically  affected  in  the  different  diseases  of  the  intestmal  mu- 
cous membrane.  In  acute  and  chronic  catanhs  of  the  intestine  they  are 
always  found  more  or  less  swelled,  and  projecting  above  the  surround- 
ing parts.  This  swelling  of  the  follicle,  which  depends  partly  on  the 
increase  of  cellular  elements,  and  still  more  on  increased  absorption  of 
fluid,  usually  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace,  on  the  subsidence  of 
the  catarrh*  But,  under  some  circumstances,  it  becomes  more  decided 
and  obstinate;  the  cellular  hyperplasia  particularly  attains  a  high 
grade,  and  then,  as  occurs  elsewhere,  when  there  is  an  extensive  ooUeo* 
tion  of  cellular  elements,  atrophy,  or  an  incomplete  metamorphosis  into 
fat  (cheesy  degeneration),  readily  occurs.     The  mesenteric  glands  that 
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their  lymph  firom  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  usually  par- 
ticipate in  its  diseases,  just  as  the  small  lymphatics  located  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  itself  da  In  acute  and  chronic  catarrh  of  the  intestine 
and  cellular  hyperplasia,  the  increased  absorption  of  fluid  causes  them 
also  to  swell,  but  this  swelling  is  usually  slight  and  temporary ;  but| 
under  some  dicumstances,  it  becomes  more  decided  and  obstinate,  and 
as,  in  such  cases,  there  is  also  a  large  collection  of  cellular  elements  in 
the  mesenteric  glands,  they  readily  undergo  cheesy  degeneration. 

The  caseously  degenerated  intestinal  follides  deliquesce  after  a 
time,  and  form  small  abscesses,  filled  with  cheesy  pus,  in  the  walls  of 
the  intestine ;  when  the  covering  of  these  is  perforated  small  ulcers 
are  left,  which  may  subsequently  enlarge  by  the  continuation  of  the 
oell-production  and  the  disintegration. 

In  the  caseously  degenerated  mesenteric  glands,  deliquescence  and 
perforation  of  the  capsule  of  the  gland  and  of  the  peritoneum  are  more 
rare ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  condensation  and  final  transformation  of 
the  cheesy  mass  to  a  chalky  pulp,  or  to  a  hard  chalky  concrement,  are 
very  frequent. 

If  we  more  attentively  regard  the  persons  in  whom  decided  and 
obstinate  swelling  and  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follides 
and  mesenteric  glands  particularly  occur,  we  find  that  the  larger  part 
of  them  are  children,  and  especially  those  children  in  whom  the  periph- 
eral lymphatic  glands  and  the  bronchial  glands  incline  to  swell  and 
undergo  cheesy  degeneration  during  the  course  of  moist  exanthe- 
mata, otonhoea,  bronchial  catarrh,  etc.,  and  which  are  usually  called 
acrofulous.  This  circumstance  and  the  entire  correspondence  of  the 
pathological  changes  render  it  consistent  to  designate  this  swelling 
and  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follides  and  mesenteric  glands  and 
intestinal  ulcere,  consequent  upon  the  former,  as  scrofulaus  disecues  of 
the  ifUesHnes  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  wide-spread  error,  that  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  intestines  are 
due  to  tuberculosis,  is  easily  explained :  firstly,  the  caseously  infiltrated 
•oBtaiy  glands  have  the  greatest  similarity  to  cheesy  miliary  tuberdes ; 
and,  secondly,  on  post-mortem  examinations,  we  often  find  miliary  tu- 
berdes in  the  portion  of  peritonieum  corresponding  to  the  ulcers  of  the 
intestine.  But^  if  we  examine  these  free  from  prejudice,  and  then  ask 
oixrsdves  when  the  ulcere  and  when  the  tuberdes  probably  occurred, 
we  shall  often  come  to  the  condusion  that  the  ulcere  have  existed  for 
a  long  while,  perhaps  for  yeare,  while  the  tubercles  have  been  depos- 
ited shortly  before  death.  Hence  it  is  just  the  same  m  the  intestines 
as  in  the  lungs,  where  tubercles  are  finally  added  to  cheesy  infiltra- 
tions and  cavities. 

As  wo  have  previously  explained  at  length,  in  some  persons  the 
88 
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exoessive  susceptibilitj  and  the  tendency  of  the  tiflsnes  to  become  the 
seat  of  extensive  production  of  indifferent  oellSy  on  inflammatorjr  initar 
don,  last  beyond  the  age  of  childhood.  But,  as  in  grown  pexsona  diP 
ferent  organs  are  apt  to  be  diseased  from  those  affected  in  ohildieD, 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  disease  vary  with  advancing  age.  Even  at 
the  commencement  of  puberty,  the  intestinal  catanhs  which  were 
previously  so  frequent  give  way  to  affections  of  Hhe  lungs,  etc.  Hence, 
in  many  autopsies  we  find  calcareous  mesenteric  glands  and  tmLtnnng 
intestinal  ulcers,  while  in  the  lungs  there  axe  fresh  cheesy  masses  and 
progressing  destruction.  But,  very  remarkably  and  inexplicably,  ex- 
perience shows  that  adults,  who  are  rarely  affected  by  these  ^i^^^Mwa 
of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  mesenteric  glands,  are  often  afflicted 
by  them  when  analogous  diseases  attack  or  have  already  affected  their 
lungs.  We  may  express  this  bit  of  experience  in  another  way,  bj 
saying :  caseous  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  mesenteiic 
glands  is  rare  as  a  primary  and  idiopathic  disease  in  adults,  but  occur 
quite  frequently  secondarily,  and  as  a  complication  of  oonsumptioa  of 
the  lungs. 

Except  as  a  secondary  tuberculous  eruption  in  the  vicinity  of  acrof- 
ulcus  ulcers  of  the  intestines,  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  flaeseih 
teric  glands  is  rare.  This  is  still  more  true  of  tuberculosis  of  tJke  it^ 
testineSj  in  the  strict  sense.  It  appears  in  many  cases  as  if  the  seo 
ondary  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  occurred  simultaneously  with  weo- 
ondaiy  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  as  if  the  proper  tabercaloos  oon- 
sumption  of  the  intestine  affected  particularly  those  who  had  also  the 
tuberculous  form  of  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

Anatomical  Afpsarancbs. — Caseously  infiltrated  intestinal  foDi* 
des  and  the  ulcers  resulting  from  their  breaking  down  are  moat  fre- 
quently found  in  the  ileum.  Not  unfirequently  the  disease  extends 
thence  to  the  colon,  and  remarkably  often  to  the  processus  veniufi9Rni& 
In  some  cases  the  colon  alone  is  affected,  while  the  ileum  remains  fiecL 
These  appearances  are  rarely  found  in  the  jejunum,  and  veiy  seUon 
in  the  duodenum  or  stomach.  The  number  of  follicles  affected  rmoL 
Occasionally  a  considerable  extent  of  intestine  is  regularly  covered 
with  them ;  frir  more  frequently  the  disease  is  limited  to  sevend  small 
spots  at  some  distance  apart.  In  the  earliest  stage  the  swoDea  tot 
Udes  form  slightly-prominent,  rather  hard  gray  nodules,  about  the 
size  of  a  milletrseed.  These  become  yellow  and  lees  hard  as  the 
cheesy  metamorphosis  commences.  If  the  mucous  oovenng  have  been 
perforated  by  the  pus,  we  find  round  ^  crater^haped''  nloeis  {Rclot 
Umsky^a  primitive  tuberculous  ulcer).  In  advanced  stages  the  maoons 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  primitive  uloer 
are  the  seat  of  a  gray  and  subsequently  of  a  yellow  infiltration.    Ex* 
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tensive  losses  of  substance  result  from  the  breaking  down  of  the 
cheesj  infiltration  and  of  the  infiltrated  tissue  itself,  and  the  union  of 
several  primitive  idoers  {jRoJcUansky*8  secondary  tuberculous  ulcer). 
The  ulcer  extends  particularly  in  the  circumference  of  the  intestine,  so 
that  finally  the  ulcers  form  bands  of  various  width  around  the  interior 
of  the  boweL  Infiltration  and  destruction  sometimes  go  on  in  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer,  so  that  it  extends  in  depth  also,  and  may  finally 
perforate  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  As  the  destruction  advances 
toward  the  serous  coat,  a  circumscribed  peritonitis  occurs  at  the  part 
about  to  be  attacked.  Even  on  external  examination  of  the  intestine 
we  can  iisuallj  tell  the  points  where  the  ulcers  are  located,  as  the 
serous  coat  is  there  cloudy  and  thickened,  and  occasionally  covered 
with  scanty  fibrinous  exudations,  or  attached  by  these  to  neighboring 
loops  of  intestines.  These  adhesions  of  portions  of  intestine  to  each 
other  not  unfirequentlj  prevent  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tine into  the  abdominal  cavity  when  perforation  of  the  intestine  takes 
place.  In  such  cases  the  contents  do  not  gush  out  through  the  perfo- 
ration till  we  break  up  the  adhesions  at  the  autopsy.  If  capillaiy 
haemorrhage  have  occurred  firom  the  extension  of  the  ulcer,  we  find  the 
edges  and  base  of  the  ulcer  suffused  with  blood  and  covered  with  dark 
dots.  Complete  cure  of  these  ulcers  of  the  intestine  is  rarely  seen. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  often  find  undoubted  signs  of  incomplete  cica- 
trization as  a  callous,  daikly-pigmented  or  non-pigmented  connective 
tissue  forma  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  and  by  its  retraction  appears  to 
have  approximated  the  edges.  If  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  approach 
each  other  so  nearly  as  to  come  in  contact,  they  unite  together.  In 
such  cases  a  ridge-shaped  resistant  swelling  always  remains  on  the 
inner  sur&oe,  while  there  is  a  cicatricial  retraction  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  intestine. 

Tbd  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands  may  be  so  decided  that  the 
individual  glands  will  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg^  and  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  them  may  form  a  tumor  as  laige  as  the  fist.  As  long  as  the 
increase  in  size  depends  on  simple  cellular  hyperplasia,  a  section  will 
show  the  glands  to  be  succulent  and  of  a  giayish-red  color.  We  often 
find  only  a  few  points  of  the  swollen  glands  changed  to  a  yellow 
cheesy  mass ;  in  other  cases,  one  or  more  glands  are  caseously  degen- 
erated throughout.  On  post-mortem  examination  we  frequently  find 
ehalky,  irregular,  sometimes  branched,  concretions,  surrounded  by  nor- 
mal or  atrophied  parenchyma  in  these  mesenteric  glands,  as  a  result 
of  cheesy  degeneration  which  may  have  run  its  course  years  before. 

In  genuine  tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  small 
gray  nodules,  either  discrete  or  united  into  groups,  appear  in  the  early 
stages.    If  we  find  such  groups  of  miliary  bodies  at  parts  where  there 
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are  no  Peyei^B  glands,  it  gives  the  best  means  of  making  the  verj 
difficult  diagnosis  between  miliary  tubercles  and  swelled  foUides. 
Tuberculous  ulcers  result  from  tbe  cheesy  degeneration,  softening,  and 
breaking  down  of  miliary  tubercle ;  these  never  become  so  eztensivB 
as  the  ulcerations  dependent  on  caseous  degeneration  of  the  follicles, 
and  in  their  vicinity  we  find  £resh  tuberculous  granulations,  instead  of 
cheesy  infiltration  of  the  tissue. 

In  the  numerous  cases  of  secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  petitomeam, 
we  find  those  portions  corresponding  to  the  intestinal  tdcer  thickened 
by  proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  and  covered  with  numerous  small 
nodules.  The  eruption  of  tubercles  has  often  spread  from  these  points 
along  the  lymphatics  to  the  mesentery. 

Symptoms  and  Covbse. — ^It  is  generally  difficult  to  decide  whether 
a  scrofulous  child  has  simple  intestinal  catarrh,  or  if  there  be  cheesy 
degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  ulceration  of  the  intestine. 
The  case  is  suspicious  when  the  passages  are  preceded  by  pain,  when  the 
abdomen  is  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  particidarly  when  these  symp 
toms  are  accompanied  by  a  lingering  fever.  Not  unfiequently  the 
diarrhoea  disappears  for  a  time,  although  the  intestinal  ulceis  may 
remain;  the  child  appears  to  improve;  but  some  slight  error  in  diet, 
catching  cold,  or  some  other  undiscoverable  cause,  again  induoes  iire^ 
quent,  copious,  fluid  evacuations.  If  these  renewals  of  the  intestinal 
affection  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  fever,  the  child  soon 
loses  again  what  strength  and  flesh  he  had  gained  during  the  interraL 
Occasionally  this  variation  from  good  to  bad  continues  for  years,  and, 
even  when  the  diarrhoea  has  ceased  for  months,  we  are  not  at  all  oe^ 
tain  that  the  ulcers  have  healed.  On  autopsy  we  often  find  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  small  and  even  of  the  large  intestine  covered 
with  ^  numerous  ulcers,  when,  perhaps,  there  has  been  constipation 
instead  of  diarrhoea.  This  is  not  strange,  when  we  remember  that  the 
thinness  of  the  dejections  depends  solely  on  the  catarrh  aooompanyiog 
the  intestinal  ulcers,  and  that  the  severity  of  the  catarrh  varies  ji^  ai 
much  as  the  hyperaemia  and  oedema  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cutaneous 
ulcer.  When  the  large  intestine  is  free  fix>m  ulcers  and  oooseqaently 
frx)m  catarrh,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  intestines  entering  them  become 
of  normal  consistence,  so  that  consistent  stools  are  passed  during  life, 
and  on  autopsy  we  find  the  lower  part  of  the  intestme  filled  with  finn 
fieces.  The  longer  the  disease  lasts,  the  more  nutrition  is  affected  bj 
it.  The  patients  are  often  considered  much  younger  than  iknej  really 
are.  Young  men  of  twenty  look  like  boys ;  girls  attain  the  age  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  without  the  breasts  devdoping  or  the  menses 
appearing.  Frequently,  we  do  not  discover  the  cause  of  this  letaided 
development,  till,  on  careful  examination,  we  find  that  for  yean  they 
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have  bad  repeated  attacks  of  diarrhoea  acoompanied  by  fever.  Deatb 
as  a  result  of  scrofulous  ulcers  of  ibe  intestme  is  hr  rarer  tban  we 
might  suppose.  It  most  frequently  depends  on  a  subsequent  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs,  or  a  secondary-  tuberculosis. 

If  obstinate  diarrhoea  join  itself  to  the  symptoms  of  consumption 
of  the  lungs,  or  if  it  occur  as  the  chest  symptoms  begin,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  intestinal  follicles  are  caseously  degenerated,  and 
that  ulcers  have  developed.  Even  in  such  cases  liie  diagnosis  is  not 
certain,  for  soealled  colliquative  diarrhoea  occurs  during  disease  of  the 
kidney  and  consumption  of  the  lungs,  without  our  being  able  to  find 
any  evident  structural  changes  of  the  intestine  on  autopsy.  Perhaps 
these  dianhoeas  are  the  analogues  of  the  abundant  sweatings  of  the 
phthisis  patient,  and  of  the  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tis- 
sue ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  thinning  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
a  so-called  '*  dropsical  crasis,"  £stvors  the  occurrence  of  serous  transu- 
dations into  the  intestines.  If  the  diarrhoea  cease,  and  be  replaced 
by  constipation,  and  great  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen  to  pressure, 
there  is  still  greater  probability  that  the  previous  diarrhoea  was  caused 
by  intestinal  ulcers,  for  £rom  the  above  symptoms  we  may  decide  that 
there  is  peritonitis,  and  we  know  that  this  very  frequently  accompanies 
ulcers,  which  are  advancing  toward  the  serous  coat. 

Caseous  degeneration  limited  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  whose 
remains  are  ofben  found  on  autopsy,  can  hardly  be  recognized  with 
certainty  during  life.  The  intestinal  catarrh  may  long  since  have  dis- 
appeared, while  the  swelling  and  change  of  the  mesenteric  glands  con- 
tinue, just  as  the  swelling  of  the  peripheral  glands  in  many  cases  out- 
lasts the  exanthemata  that  have  caused  it.  It  is  very  rare  for  con- 
volutions of  glands,  even  when  considerably  swollen,  to  become 
evident  to  the  touch.  We  may  always  suspect  this  disease  when  we 
find  a  person  who  has  had  obstinate  diarrhoea,  and  scrofulous  swelling 
of  the  peripheral  lymphatic  glands,  with  a  protuberant  belly.  In 
scrofulous  catarrh,  as  we  designate  intestinal  catarrh,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  cheesy  degeneration  and  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
the  nutrition  and  development  of  the  patient  are  also  affected;  the  so- 
called  tabes  mesenterica  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the  impermeabil- 
ity of  the  mesenteric  glands,  but  solely  to  the  intestinal  catarrh.  If 
this  be  removed,  the  patients  may  recover  perfectly,  and  on  autopsies 
we  often  find  chalky  masses  embedded  in  the  mesenteric  glands  of 
robust  individuals  who  have  died  of  acute  disease. 

We  should  suspect  proper  tuberculous  ulcers  when  diarrhoea 
occurs  during  decided  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  secondary  erup- 
tion of  tubercles  on  the  covering  of  the  intestines  has  no  symptom^ 
except  the  partial  peritonitis  which  usually  accompanies  it. 
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TBEATMEirr. — ^In  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  inles* 
tinal  follicles  and  mesenteric  glands,  we  shoiald  first  of  all  combat 
the  morbid  predisposition  which  excites  and  maintains  them.  On  this 
point  we  may  refer  to  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  prophjlaxifl 
and  causal  treatment  of  pulmonary  consiimption,  and  will  only  call 
attention  to  the  important  rulci  so  often  neglected,  that  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as  possible.  When  speaking 
of  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  we  shall  treat  particularly  of  the  indica^ 
tions  for  cod-liver  oil,  acorn-coffee,  walnut-leaf-tea,  as  well  as  of  the 
use  of  alkaline  springs.  Cod-liver  oil  does  not  by  any  means  increase 
the  diarrhcea  in  all  cases,  so  that,  when  its  use  is  indicated,  we  may  try 
if  it  will  be  borne.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  scroftilouB  and 
intestinal  ulcers  corresponds  with  that  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh. 
If  the  diarrhoea  become  exhausting,  opium  will  be  indispensable,  but, 
before  employing  this  remedy,  we  should  try  the  astringents  and  bit^ 
ters  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  diarrhoea.  If  the 
abdomen  become  sensitive  to  pressure,  we  may  Mse  warm  poultices. 
If  the  pains  increase  greatly,  we  may  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  pain* 
ful  part. 


CHAPTER   Y. 

CABCINOMA  OF  THB  nTTSSTINES. 

Etiology. — Cancer  of  the  intestines  is  fieLr  rarer  than  that  of  the 
stomach;  it  is  almost  always  primary,  and  is  even  generally  isolated; 
it  is  only  in  solitary  cases  that  the  cancer  advances  from  neighboring 
organs  to  the  intestine.    The  etiology  is  perfectly  obscure. 

Akatomical  Apfeabances. — Cancer  of  the  intestines  affects  the 
large  intestines  almost  exclusively,  and  particularly  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  the  rectimi.  Only  in  rare  cases  do  we  find  numerous  cancerous 
nodules  affecting  both  the  large  and  small  intestine ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  correspond  to  Peyer^e  glands. 

As  in  the  stomach,  so  in  the  intestine,  we  have  sdrrhus,  medullary 
and  alveolar  or  colloid  cancer.  We  also  find  the  same  combinations  of 
different  forms  of  cancer;  the  degeneration  often  begins  in  the  submu- 
cous connective  tissue  as  scirrhuS|  and,  after  it  has  peiforated  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  medullary  masses  arise  from  the  sdnfaus  base.  Cancer 
of  the  intestine  has  a  great  inclination  to  spread  in  the  transverse  di- 
rection, and  so  form  ring-like  strictures.  The  diseased  portion  of  in- 
testine often  sinks  down  in  the  abdomen  frx>m  its  weight;  at  first  it 
remains  movable,  but  subsequently  usually  becomes  fixed  by  adhesions 
between  it  and  neighboring  organs,  caused  by  partial  peritonitis,  oi 
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by  the  canoer  spreading  from  the  intestine  to  neighboring  organs. 
The  development  of  the  tmnor  maj  contract  the  calibre  of  the  intes- 
tine to  the  size  of  a  quill ;  the  strictme  is  not  usually  over  a  few  inches 
in  length.  Above  the  stricture  the  intestine  is  often  enormously  dilated 
and  filled  with  faeces  and  gas,  its  walls  are  hypertrophied,  and  the  mu> 
oous  membrane  is  inflamed  in  various  degrees ;  below  the  stricture  the 
intes^e  is  empty  and  collapsed.  As  we  have  stated,  when  speaking 
of  canoer  of  the  cesophagus  and  pylorus,  the  stricture  may  be  enlarged 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  cancer.  Occasionally  the  destruction  of 
the  canoer  extends  to  the  peritonaeum ;  when  this  has  been  destroyed, 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  enter  the  abdomen,  or,  if  there  have  been 
previous  adhesions,  the  destruction  attacks  neighboring  organs.  In 
the  latter  case,  there  may  be  abnormal  communications  between  differ- 
ent portions  of  intestine,  or,  if  the  affected  portion  of  intestine  have  be- 
come adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  there  may  be  a  fecal  fistula; 
perforation  of  the  vagina  or  bladder  may  be  caused  by  the  breaking 
down  of  canoer  of  the  rectum.  Ulceration  of  the  inflamed  part  of  in- 
testine above  the  stricture  may  also  cause  perforation,  and  permit  the 
escape  of  the  contents  into  the  abdomen,  or  lead  to  abnormal  conunu* 
nications. 

Stxftoms  axd  CoiTBSB. — ^In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nize cancer  of  the  intestines  with  certainty.  Patients  in  whom  it  de- 
velops complain  of  dull  pain,  sometimes  continuous,  sometimes  occur- 
ring  at  intervals  at  a  circumscribed  part  of  the  abdomen.  Besides  this, 
there  is  habitual  constipation,  which  usually  begins  before  the  stricture 
exists,  and  is  then  due  to  the  degeneration  of  the  muscular  coat  and 
the  interruption  of  the  movements  of  the  intestines  at  that  part  From 
time  to  time  the  constipation  becomes  peculiarly  obstinate ;  the  pain 
increases,  the  belly  is  puffed  up,  and  nausea,  vomiting,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  obstruction  of  the  intestines  occur.  If  constipation  be  relieved, 
the  patient  feels  pretty  well  again.  These  attacks  recur  at  shorter  in- 
tervals, increase  in  severity,  and  threaten  life  more  and  more.  Finally, 
the  constipation  cannot  be  relieved,  and  the  patient  dies  with  the 
Sjnoaptoms  of  ileus.  If,  up  to  that  time,  the  appearance  and  nutrition 
of  the  patient  had  not  suffered,  if  there  were  no  tumor  to  be  felt  in  the 
abdomen,  and  the  form  of  the  fiances  gave  no  dew  for  diagnosb,  the 
disease  would  be  veiy  obscure.  It  might  be  known  that  there  was  a 
gradually  increasing  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestines,  but  the  nature  of  this  obstruction  woidd  not  be  certainly 
known  till  revealed  by  autopsy. 

In  other  cases  the  patients  do  not  die  so  soon  finom  an  acute  attack 
of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  but,  besides  the  gradually  increasing  con- 
stipation and  the  dull  pain  in  the  abdomen,  the  signs  of  a  severe  oa- 
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chexia  appear ;  there  are  a  rapid  loss  of  strength,  great  emaciaiioa,  and 
a  dirty  complexion.  These  symptoms  give  a  presumption  for  tJbe  can- 
cerous nature  of  the  obstruction.  If  the  emaciation  increases,  and  an 
uneven,  nodular,  hard,  painful  tumor,  which  is  at  first  movable,  can  be 
felt  deep  in  the  abdomen,  through  the  thm  abdominal  walls,  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  about  the  diagnosis. 

If^  aa  is  frequently  the  case,  the  cancer  be  in  the  rectum,  or  even  a 
few  inches  above  it,  the  patients  complain  of  severe  pain  about  the 
sacrum,  extending  to  the  back  and  thighs.  The  significance  of  these 
sacral  and  spinal  pains  is  often  undervalued  for  a  long  while,  and  they 
are  regarded  as  symptoms  of  a  disease  free  firom  danger,  particulaziy 
when  there  is  at  the  same  time  varicose  dilatation  of  the  hssmonlioidal 
veins,  and  a  passage  of  bloody  mucus  from  the  intestine.  But,  grad* 
ually,  the  increasing  constipation  and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
fiaBoes  become  suspicious.  The  latter  have  a  very  small  diameter,  are 
sometimes  round,  again  flat  and  ribbon-like,  or  are  small  balls,  like 
sheep's  dimg.  These  passages  are  at  first  mucous  and  glairy,  sobie- 
quently  they  are  covered  with  blood  and  pus,  and  they  are  evacuated 
with  constantly-increasing  pain,  which  finally  becomes  excessive.  Oo 
casionally  the  passages  occur  more  readily,  after  the  cancer  breaks 
down,  or,  instead  of  constipation,  there  may  be  diaixhcea,  whidi  can- 
not be  checked.  At  the  same  time  there  are  often  abundant  hsemor 
rhages,  and  during  the  intervals  between  defecation  a  discolored,  slink* 
ing  fluid  flows  from  the  rectum,  coiroding  the  anus  and  its  vicinitr. 
If  the  wall  of  the  rectum  be  perforated,  and  the  ulceration  advance  to 
the  vagina  and  bladder,  there  is  a  most  fearful  destruction  and  a  most 
miserable  condition.  The  description  of  this  and  the  directions  for  ex* 
amining  the  rectum  with  the  finger  and  the  speculum,  which  give  the 
most  reliable  information,  we  leave  to  works  on  surgeiy. 

With  few  exceptions,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  comae 
of  cancer  of  the  intestine  is  rather  tedious ;  it  always  terminates  in 
death.  The  latter  sometimes  occurs  with  the  symptoms  of  ileus,  whidi 
appear  gradually  or  suddenly ;  sometimes  wilh  the  symptoms  of  ex> 
oessive  marasmus,  which  is  occasionally  accompanied,  at  the  last^  hj 
dropsy  and  thrombus  of  the  veins ;  sometimes  death  is  hastened  hj 
peritonitis,  which  may  occur  with  or  without  perforation  of  the  inte^ 
tine. 

Tbbatmsnt. — ^The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  intestine  can  only  be 
palliative.  We  must  tiy  to  regulate  the  diet,  so  that  as  little  fisoci 
as  possible  shall  be  formed ;  it  is  best  to  nourish  the  patient  with  ooo- 
oentrated  broths,  soft-boiled  eggs,  and  milk.  We  shoukl  most  stren- 
uously insist  on  a  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and,  for  this  purpose^ 
should  prescribe  laxatives  which  act  certainly,  and  with  as  little  *in> 
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lation  as  possible.  Castoroil  seems  to  suit  best,  and,  according  to 
HenocKs  observation,  after  it  has  been  used  a  long  time,  the  disgust 
which  most  patients  have  for  it  subsides.  For  other  points  we  refer 
to  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  intestine  as  described  in  Chapter  IL ; 
and  for  operative  procedures,  to  works  on  surgeiy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INTLAHMATION  OF  THB  CONNKCTTVE  TISSUE  IN  THB  VICINITY  OF  TUB 
INTESTINBS;  FEBTTYPHLrnS  AND  PERIPBOCITnS. 

By  perityphlitis  we  understand  the  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  which  attaches  the  ascending  colon  to  the  iliac  fascia.  In  feur 
the  greater  number  of  cases  this  inflammation  is  propagated  from  the 
ooecum  and  ascending  colon ;  in  other  cases  it  is  an  independent  dis- 
ease ;  it  is  then  usually  called  rheumatic  perityphlitis ;  lastly,  it  occurs 
late  in  typhus,  septicaemia,  puerperal  fevers,  etc.,  and  then  belongs 
to  the  so-called  metastatic  inflammations.  The  exudation  deposited 
may  be  absorbed,  and  the  disease  end  in  recovery ;  but  more  frequent- 
ly the  inflammation  leads  to  diffuse  necrosis  of  the  inflamed  connective 
tissue,  and  large  abscesses  form  which  may  extend  upward  to  the  kid- 
neys, and  downward  even  below  Poui)art's  ligament,  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  thigh.  Lastly,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  coecum  and  of  the  as- 
cending colon,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  or  the  skin  of  the 
thigh,  may  be  perforated ;  or  the  contents  of  the  abscess  may  escape 
into  the  abdomen  and  cause  peritonitis. 

If  the  disease  develops  from  a  typhlitis,  after  the  superficial  tumor 
duo  to  the  inflamed  ocecum  has  disappeared,  there  remains  a  painfril 
tumor  lying  farther  back.  This  is  covered  by  the  inflated  coecum,  and 
hence  gives  a  dear  percussion-sound.  Frem  the  pressure  of  the  tumor 
on  the  nerve-trunks,  there  is  often  pain,  or  a  dull  feeling  in  the  oorre* 
spcmding  leg,  and  from  the  pressure  on  the  veins  there  is  oedema.  If 
there  be  resolution  of  the  inflammation,  the  tumor  becomes  smaller, 
the  pain  less,  and  the  patient  quickly  recovers.  If  it  leads  to  suppura- 
tion and  formation  of  abscesses,  the  tumor  increases ;  in  favorable  cases, 
fluctuation  appears  sooner  or  later  in  the  abdomen  or  thigh ;  when  the 
abscess  opens,  purulent  masses,  mixed  with  mortified  connective  tissue, 
are  evacuated,  and  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  hold  out,  cure  may 
result  in  these  cases  also ;  in  other  cases  death  results  from  exhaus* 
tion.  K  the  contents  of  the  abscess  escape  into  the  ascending  colon 
after  perforation  of  its  posterior  wall,  the  result  is  usually  favorable ; 
out  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  break  through  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
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the  resulting  peritonitiB  soon  causes  death.  The  course  of 
perityphlitis  is  perfectly  similar,  while  in  the  metastatic  form  death 
usually  results  from  the  constitutional  disease  before  suppuration  and 
perforation  take  place. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  as  in  typhlitis,  we  apply 
leeches ;  this  application  may  be  repeated  several  times ;  subsequently 
warm  poultices  may  be  used  The  abscess  should  be  opened  as  aooo 
as  there  is  fluctuation. 

Periproctitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  surroundk 
ing  the  rectum ;  sometimes  it  develops  in  the  course  of  acute  and 
chronic  inflammations  and  degenerations  of  the  rectum ;  again  it  ao 
companies  affections  of  the  pelvis,  or  of  the  organs  situated  in  the  pel- 
vis ;  at  other  times,  like  perityphlitis,  it  is  one  sjrmptom  of  extensive 
metastatic  inflammations.  We  also  see  periproctitis  develop  very  often 
in  patients  who  have  consumption  of  the  lungs  and  intestines.  THht 
cause  of  this  complication  is  obscure,  for  the  dependence  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  connective  tissue  on  a  suppuration  of  caseously  degener- 
ated lymphatic  glands  has  not  been  proved. 

Acute  periproctitis  may  end  in  resolution,  t>ut  more  firequentiy 
leads  to  abscesses  which  may  subsequently  perforate  outwardly  or  into 
the  intestine.  Chronic  periproctitis  leads  to  decided  thickening  and 
induration  of  the  inflamed  connective  tissue,  but  it  also  almost  always 
ends  in  partial  suppuration,  and  fistulous  ulcers  form  and  are  dtflicolt 
to  heal. 

At  the  commencement  of  acute  periproctitis  we  find  a  hard,  paizh 
ful  tumor  in  the  peiinaeum,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coccyx.  On  mttfy 
ducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  we  often  recognize  infiltration  of  the 
connective  tissue  by  the  feeling.  The  patient  cannot  sit  up,  and  has 
the  severest  pain  on  defecation ;  if  the  inflammation  terminates  in  sap- 
puration,  and  the  abscess  perforates  inwardly,  the  pain  at  stool  in- 
creases, there  is  severe  tenesmus,  and,  finally,  purulent,  stinking  masses 
are  evacuated  per  anum.  This  is  the  way  that  internal  incomplete 
rectal  fistulas  are  formed.  If  the  abscess  perforates  externally,  fluo 
tuation  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  hard  swelling  in  the  perineum,  or 
near  the  coccyx,  and,  after  the  covering  has  been  pierced,  the  above- 
described  masses  are  evacuated.  This  prooess  may  cause  an  extemal 
incomplete  rectal  fistula.  The  symptoms  of  chronio  periproctiizs  are 
usually  obscure  till  the  disease  induces  stricture  of  the  leotum,  and  are 
hidden  by  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrsne,  or  otho 
original  disease.  If  abscesses  form,  there  is  severe  pain  along  with  tiie 
symptoms  above  described. 

At  first,  we  should  attempt  to  bring  the  imflammation  to  resolution^ 
particularly  by  the  use  of  cold ;  later,  we  should  apply  catapUsms  and 
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fomentations,  and  open  the  abscess  early  to  prevent  perforation  of  the 
rectum  or  bladder. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

HJEHORBHAGES  AND  TASCULAB  DILATATIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Etiology. — ^Ebemorrbages  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  occur  from  the  same  causes  as  haemorrhages  of  the  stomach. 
They  most  frequently  result  from  excessive  congestion  of  the  portal 
diculation,  such  as  occurs  particularly  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In 
other  cases,  vessels  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  eroded  by 
ulceration ;  such  hBemorrhages  occur  during  typhoid  fever,  dysenteiy, 
and  in  some  few  cases  of  consumption  of  the  intestines.  Lastly,  there 
are  haemorrhages  in  the  intestinal  canal  which  must  be  referred  to  dis- 
ease of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  although  the  microscope  shows  no 
change  of  structure ;  among  these  are  to  be  classed  the  intestinal 
haemorrhages  in  yellow  fever  (?),  scorbutus,  etc. 

Varicose  dilatations  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  (blind  piles,  haemor* 
rhoids)  and  bleeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  rectum  (bleeding  piles) 
are  among  the  most  frequent  of  affections.  It  is  not  long  since  these 
were  regarded  as  symptoms  of  a  specific  constitutional  disease,  haemo^ 
rhoidal  disease,  and,  according  to  the  former  opinion,  they  were  the 
most  favorable  shape  that  the  disease  could  assume ;  the  case  was  far 
more  serious  if  the  disease  were  "  misplaced,"  that  is,  affected  the 
head,  breast,  or  abdomen.  This  view  has  been  generally  given  up, 
since  it  has  been  found  how  much  the  occurrence  of  venous  dilatation 
and  bleeding  in  the  rectum  is  due  to  mechanical  causes,  and  how  little 
tenable  is  the  idea  of  ^  misplaced  haemonfaoids."  Nevertheless,  the 
pathogeny  and  etiology  are  still  somewhat  obscure. 

Obstruction  of  the  circulation,  which  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
congestion  everywhere,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  common  cause 
of  haemorrhoids,  with  which  general  name  we  shall  designate  the  ve* 
nous  dilatations  and  haemorrhages  occurring  in  the  rectum. 

The  escape  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  may  be  caused : 

1.  By  collections  of  fieces  in  the  rectum,  by  timiors  in  the  pelvis 
or  the  gravid  uterus ;  and  these  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  haemor- 
rhoids. 

2.  The  escape  of  blood  may  be  impeded  by  obstruction  of  the  por- 
tal vein.  Hence  we  shall  mention  haemonhoids  as  one  of  the  most 
frequent  symptoms  due  to  the  congestion  in  oinfaosis  of  the  liver. 
Overfilling  of  the  portal  veins  appears  to  have  a  similar  effect,  and 
perhaps  this  best  explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of  haemorrhoids  in 
drunkards.    During  digestion  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  fltuds  from 
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the  intestines  into  the  intestinal  veins ;  we  know  that  the  increased 
fidness  of  the  portal  vein,  from  this  cause,  obstracts  the  esoape  of  Uood 
from  the  splenio  vein,  and  that  oonsequentlj  the  spleen  is  enlai^ged 
every  time  that  digestion  goes  on.  But  it  leadily  follows  that  from 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking  the  fulness  of  the  portal  veins  is  in- 
creased, and  is  more  permanent,  and  that  consequently  other  veins 
which  open  into  the  portal  veins  may  dilate,  and  from  repeated  ex- 
cesses may  remain  dilated.  This  explanation  is  hypothetical,  it  is  troe, 
but  it  is  not  more  so  than  other  explanations  that  have  been  offered  tar 
the  occurrence  of  haemorrhoids  from  excess  in  eating  and  drinking. 

3.  The  obstruction  whidi  impedes  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
haemorrhoidal  plexus  may  lie  beyond  the  liver,  in  the  chest*  Thus 
we  often  see  hsemorrhoids  develop  in  lung^diseases  where  the  capillt* 
lies  are  compressed  or  atrophied;  the  patients  considexing  them  as  the 
cause,  not  as  the  result,  of  their  chest-disease.  In  the  same  way 
hsemorrhoids  develop  from  heart-affections,  along  with  other  results  of 
overfilling  of  the  veins. 

The  above-mentioned  obstructions  to  the  circulation  do  not  usually 
sufiBce  to  cause  haemorrhoids ;  their  frequency  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  the  obstruction ;  they  are  often  absent  when  the  esoape 
of  blood  frx>m  the  haemorrhoidal  plexus  is  greatly  interfered  with, 
while  in  other  cases,  where  there  is  no  perceptible  obstruction  except  a 
temporary  constipation,  they  become  excessive.  There  is  an  analo- 
gous condition  in  the  varicose  veins  of  the  legs  of  women  during 
pregnancy ;  in  some  women  the  varicose  veins  appear  during  the  first 
months,  in  others  they  do  not  occur  even  during  the  latter  months,  in 
spite  of  large  amounts  of  liquor  amnii,  large  diildren,  or  the  most  un- 
fr'.vorable  position  of  the  child.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the  walls  of 
the  veins  are  less  resistant  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  and  that 
tbis  diminished  tonicity  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  most  important 
for  the  occurrence  of  phlebectasias  anywhere,  and  of  haemorrhoids  in 
particular.  This  abnormal  lack  of  resistance  in  the  walls  of  the  reins 
la  in  many  cases  congenital  The  frict,  that  in  certain  families  all  the 
members  for  several  generations  suffer  from  haemorrhoids,  cannot  be 
denied,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  vessels  is  hereditary.  In  other  cases  the  want  of  resist- 
ance is  undoubtedly  acquired,  and  is  probably  induced  by  the  £starb- 
ance  of  nutrition  in  the  walla  of  the  vessels  from  the  duonio  catarrh 
of  the  rectum.  We  have  learned  that  dilatation  of  the  veins  is  one  of 
the  anatomical  appearances  of  chronic  catairii  in  all  the  mucous  mem 
branes,  and  hence  can  understand  that  the  veins  of  the  rectum,  which 
finom  their  position  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  dilatation,  should  m  o 
similar  way  become  varicose  firom  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
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the  rectum.  The  variety  of  injuries  that  the  rectum  has  to  bear,  the 
firequencj  of  acute  and  dironio  diseases  of  neighboring  organs,  in  which 
the  rectum  is  implicated,  abundantly  explain  the  frequency  of  chronic 
catarrh,  and  at  the  same  time  the  frequency  of  relaxation  of  the  haemoi^ 
riioidal  veins. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  general  plethora  induces  haemorrhoids, 
and  that  bleeding  piles  are  of  critical  significance  in  plethoric  condi- 
tions. It  cannot  be  denied  that  persons,  who,  particularly  after  they 
have  attained  their  growth,  consume  more  than  is  required  for  the 
support  of  the  body,  are  oft;en  affected  with  hsemorrhoids ;  and  also 
that  gout,  chronic  catarrh,  and  other  diseases,  which  are  also  frequent 
in  such  persons,  are  usually  better  after  hsemorrhoidal  haemorrhage. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  hesitate  about  referring  either  the  haemoi^ 
rhoids  or  the  other  diseases,  in  these  cases,  to  a  general  plethora,  to  an 
absolute  increase  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels,  as  the  permanent 
occurrence  of  such  a  state  has  not  been  frilly  proved ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  overfilling  of  the  vessels  leads  to 
increased  excretion  till  the  disproportion  has  been  removed.  The 
changes  that  the  blood  undeigoes  from  too  great  a  sup])ly  of  nourish- 
ment (abnormal  concentration?)  are  not  thoroughly  understood,  and 
hence  the  pathogeny  of  the  diseases  developing  under  such  circum- 
stances is  quite  obscure. 

Haemorrhoids  are  rarer  in  children  than  in  adults ;  this  is  explained 
by  the  greater  rarity  of  the  above-mentioned  obstructions  to  the  cir- 
culation, and  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  during  childhood.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  how  a  sedentary  life,  the  use  of  irritating  food, 
the  misuse  of  drastic  pmges,  the  frequent  and  clumsy  use  of  enemata, 
may  rank  among  the  exciting  causes  of  haemorrhoids.  If  it  be  true,  as 
is  said,  that  piles  are  less  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  tem- 
perate climates  than  in  hot  ones,  and  that  they  are  induced  by  exce^ 
sive  venexy,  we  cannot  so  readily  explain  the  fact  by  the  causes  above 
given. 

Anatomigal  Afpeabancxs. — ^As  the  haemorrhages  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestine  are  almost  always  capillaiy,  their  source  can  rarely 
be  recognized  on  autopey.  OooasionaUy,  after  capiUa^  luemorriuiges, 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  suffused  with 
blood,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  haemorrhage  has  taken  place  into  the 
tissue  of  the  membrane  and  not  on  its  free  surfrice.  After  haemor* 
rhages  caused  by  ulcers  in  the  intestine,  ooagula  generally  adhere  to 
the  ulcers  which  have  bled,  and  the  edges  and  base  of  the  ulcer  are 
suffused  with  blood.  The  blood  is  sometimes  fluid,  sometimes  slightly 
coagulated,  rarely  red,  but  usually  chocolate-brown,  or  transformed  to 
an  adhesive,  black,  tany  mass. 
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• 
The  varioositiea  of  the  rectum,  which  are  termed  blind  pileS|  usually 

occur  at  the  end  of  the  rectum,  above  the  sphincter  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  anus.  The  former  are  called  internal^  the  latter  external  piles. 
At  first  the  venous  dilatation  is  di£fuse  and  forma  a  thidc  blue  net, 
afterward  single  varices  appear,  and  not  im&equently  the  anus  is  sat- 
rounded  by  a  wreath  of  the  latter.  At  first  the  varices  are  small  and 
have  a  broad  base,  thej  appear  and  disappear  at  intervals ;  later  thej 
may  attain  the  size  of  a  cherry  or  even  become  larger*  As  the  inter' 
nal  varices  are  pressed  through  the  anus,  when  the  bowels  are  evaco* 
ated,  and  draw  the  mucous  membrane  after  them,  the  latter  often 
forms  a  pedicle  for  them  and  they  remain  outside  of  the  anus;  even 
then  they  sometimes  appear  tense,  at  others  relaxed ;  but  the  sacs 
once  formed  never  disappear.  The  appearance  and  strocture  of  die 
hsemorrhoidal  tumors  change  in  the  course  of  time.  At  first  they  are 
bluish  and  their  walls  are  thin  and  delicate;  if  repeated  chzonio  inflam- 
mations subsequently  cause  them  to  adhere  to  the  mucous  memfanuoe, 
they  lose  their  bluish  look,  and  become  hard  and  thick-walled.  Not 
unfrequentlj  neighboring  varices  coalesce,  only  rudiments  of  their  pa^ 
titions  remain,  and  thus  huge,  sinuous  sacs  are  fonned,  into  which 
several  veins  open.  Occasionally  a  thrombus  forms  in  the  varices, 
filling  them  up  and  causing  their  obliteration  and  ulceratioiu  liuge 
varices  which  are  extruded  during  defecation  may  inflame  and  even 
mortify  from  the  pressure ;  in  other  cases  there  is  inflammatioQ  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  root  of  the  haraxnrhoidal* 
timior  and  hsBmorrhoidal  tilcers  result;  in  still  other  oases  the  indam- 
mation  attacks  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and  we  have  peri* 
proctitis,  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  may  have  rectal  fistula. 

Bleeding  piles  result  sometimes  from  the  rupture  of  varices,  but 
small  hsemorrhages  are  mostly  caused  by  overfilled  capillaries. 

According  to  Virchaio'a  description,  on  anatcxnical  AT^min^^ion  of 
the  rectal  mucous  membrane,  we  find  it  ^relaxed,  often  in  poflb  and 
folds,  slightly  thickened,  grayish-white;  the  submucous  tissue  is  in- 
creased and  relaxed ;  both  are  very  vascular.  It  is  usually  covered 
with  tough,  whitish  mucus,  which  dbiefly  consists  of  detabhed  epithe- 
lium, with  a  mixture  of  mucus." 

ST3CPT0MS  AND  CouRSB. — ^Hssmorrhages  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
mtestine  are,  as  above  stated,  symptoms  of  severe  diseases,  and  mas^ 
be  described  when  speaking  of  these. 

The  description  of  hsomonhoids  given  in  the  old  text-book%  and 
which  still  corresponds  to  the  popular  idea,  distinguishes  three  groiqis 
of  symptoms :  1.  The  local  difficulties  which  are  caused  by  the  oalaahi 
the  varices,  and  the  haemorrhages,  '^mucous  or  Uind  and  Ueedii^ 
pilo^ ; "  2.  Periodical  difficulties,  both  local  and  general,  whidi  precede 
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the  Bwelliiig  of  the  vaiioes  and  the  hsBinoirhage  from  the  rectum,  and 
are  relieved  by  the  latter,  ^*  moHmina  haamorrhoidalia ; "  3.  Pennanent 
difficulties,  which  indicate  constitutional  disease,  or  disease  of  some  dis- 
tant organ,  but  which  are  also  relieved  by  the  hsemorrhoidal  bleeding, 
*^ misplaced  luemorrhoids,"  or,  if  haemorrhages  occur  elsewhere,  '^vica- 
rious haemorrhoids." 

We  should  strike  the  latter  from  the  list  of  haemorrhoids.  If  a 
venous  abdominal  plethora,  dependent  on  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  is  im- 
proved by  haemoirhoidal  bleeding,  and  the  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and 
hypodiondria  disappear  for  a  time,  this  does  not  justify  us  in  regarding 
these  symptoms  as  signs  of  a  haemorrhoidal  disease.  We  have  just 
as  little  right  to  regard  bronchial  catarrh,  or  attacks  of  gout  oocurriug 
in  a  plethoric  person,  as  anomalous  or  misplaced  haemorrhoids,  because 
these  diseases  remit  after  a  haemorrhoidal  bleeding. 

In  regard  to  molimina  haemorrhoidalia,  we  must  agree  with  VirchoWj 
who  regards  it  as  a  symptom  of  returning  rectal  catarrh.  The  patient 
has  a  feeling  of  burning  and  tension  in  the  rectum,  just  as  occurs  in 
other  mucous  membranes  in  acute  catarrh  or  relapsing  chronic  catarrh. 
There  are  also  severe  sacral  and  dorsal  pains,  which  remind  us  of  the 
headache  in  catarrh  of  the  nose  and  ^ntal  sinus.  The  general  state 
of  the  patient  is  disturbed  in  the  same  way  by  catarrh  of  the  rectum 
as  it  is  by  catarrh  of  other  parts ;  the  patients  become  relaxed,  slug- 
gishy  and  depressed.  The  inconveniences  which  the  varices,  swelled 
by  the  increased  hyperaemia,  cause,  complete  the  picture  of  haemor- 
rhoidal hypenemia.  In  many  cases,  at  the  height  of  the  attack,  there 
is  a  haemoirfaage,  which  has  a  fiivorable  iofluenoe  on  the  catarrh  and 
the  fulness  of  the  varices,  so  that  the  patient  feels  relieved,  or  even 
free  from  all  trouble.  I^  after  a  time,  he  be  again  a£fected  with  mo- 
limina, we  cannot  Uame  him  for  longing  for  the  haemorrhage  that  re- 
lieves him.  If  we  can  remove  the  catarrh  and  swelling  of  the  varices 
in  any  other  way,  as  by  removing  constipation,  which  has  caused  the 
increased  congestion  and  hypersemia  of  the  rectum,  the  molimina  dis- 
appear without  a  haemorrhage. 

The  local  difficulties  that  the  hasmorrhoida  ezdte  vary  with  the 
number,  size,  and  fulneBS  of  the  varices.  At  first  they  are  sHght,  the 
patients  have  the  feeling  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  anus,  and  pain  only 
occurs  when  there  Is  a  hard  stooL  When  the  anus  is  surrounded  bj 
laige  varices,  or  when  individual  tumors  have  become  very  large,  and 
are  very  tense,  the  patients  have  constant  pain,  cannot  sit  down,  and 
even  a  soft  passage  gives  them  great  suffering,  which  only  disappears 
slowly,  and  which  not  unfrequently  causes  the  patients  foolishly  to  retain 
their  passages.  The  pain  becomes  most  severe  when  large  varices  are 
protruded  through  the  anus,  strangulated  there,  and  become  inflamed. 
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Haemorrhoidal  bleedings  usually  occur  during  defecation ;  if  they 
are  of  capillary  origin,  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  adheres  to  the 
feeces;  if  they  come  fiK>m  ruptured  varices,  sereral  ounces  of  blood  are 
often  lost.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  there  is  sufficient  hasmoRhage 
to  cause  danger. 

The  so-called  mucous  hsemorrhoids  consist  of  the  passage  of  the 
above-described  catarrhal  secretion ;  this  is  sometimes  evacuated  with 
the  faeces,  sometimes  squeezed  out  of  the  rectum  without  any  admix 
ture  of  fleeces.  Frequently  only  the  symptoms  of  mucous  piles  are 
present,  and  it  is  only  subsequently  that  those  of  blind  and  bleeding 
piles  occur. 

From  the  usually  prolonged  action  of  the  injurious  influences  causiog 
them,  it  may  be  r^idily  understood  that  the  course  of  this  diseaae  is 
usually  tedious.  If  the  causes  act  only  for  a  time,  the  hgrnonrlioids 
may  disappear  forever,  after  lasting  only  a  short  time. 

The  variation  of  the  symptoms  of  haemorrhoids,  after  they  have 
lasted  a  long  time,  has  led  to  Ihe  most  varied  hypotheses.  They  have 
been  compared  to  menstruation,  and  even  the  changes  of  the  moon 
were  claimed  to  have  an  influence  on  their  course.  The  causes  of  the 
unpleasant  feelings  of  the  patient  at  one  time,  and  his  comfort  at  an- 
other, may  often  be  discovered ;  the  occurrence  of  constipation  has  ol> 
structed  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  rectum ;  or  a  debauch  has  caused 
an  overfilling  of  the  portal  vein,  and  a  consequent  congestion  of  the 
haemorrhoidal  vessels ;  or  they  have  been  exposed  to  some  other  souroe 
of  injury,  which  in  them  has  not  induced  a  nasal  or  bronchial  catanh, 
but  has  excited  an  increase  of  the  rectal  catarrh,  because  the  rectum 
was  the  locus  minoris  resistentiaB.  In  other  cases,  the  exciting  causes 
cannot  be  discovered,  but  this  also  happens  in  the  temporaxy  exaoerfair 
tions  of  other  diseases,  and  so  we  are  not  justified  in  any  adventaroas 
hypotheses. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  dangerous  effect  of  the  arrest  of 
habitual  bleeding  fix>m  haemorrhoids.  This  bdief  is  not  altogether 
without  grounds,  but  we  should  not  consider  the  bleeding  as  Nature's 
attempt  at  a  cure.  The  rectum  is  probably  the  part  whose  diseases 
have  least  effect  on  the  organism,  and  patients  in  whom  the  rectum  is 
the  part  soonest  affected,  when  ihey  are  exposed  to  injurious  infloeiicea, 
are  better  off  than  those  whose  stomach  or  bronchi  are  affected  rnidei 
similar  circumstances.  If  they  be  affected  with  disease  of  one  of  the 
last-mentioned  organs,  when  exposed  to  injury,  we  may  deplore  it,  but 
if  they  have  haemorrhoids,  they  are  just  as  correct  in  saying  "  all  right  ^ 
as  one  is  who,  having  been  exposed,  begins  to  sneeae,  and  thereupon 
concludes  he  is  only  going  to  have  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  not  a  worse 
disease.    In  cases  where  abdominal  plethora,  dependent  on  mechanical 
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obstruction,  is  lelieved  by  an  ocoasional  htemorrhoidal  bleeding,  or 
where  there  is  a  remission  of  bronchial  catarrh,  or  other  disease,  whidi 
usually  exists  in  patients  of  forty  years  or  upward,  who  lead  a  luxu- 
rious life,  the  cessation  of  the  bleeding  may  prove  serious.  But,  as  in 
these  cases  the  relief  depends  solely  on  the  loss  of  blood,  and  as  this 
can  be  replaced  by  local  blood-letting,  the  injury  practically  only  occurs 
when  the  physician  fails  to  see  that  the  latter  is  indicated. 

Trsathsnt. — ^Where  the  repeated  collection  of  hard  feeces  excites 
the  catarrh  and  varices  of  the  rectum,  the  causal  indications  require 
the  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels ;  but  we  should  only  use  drastic 
puiges,  such  as  aloes  and  oolocynth,  when  absolutely  necessary,  as  we 
fear  their  irritant  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  and 
shotdd  generally  prefer  flowers  of  sulphur  or  precipitated  sulphur, 
which  have  long  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  haemorrhoids ;  sulphur 
13  generally  given  in  combination  with  tartrate  of  potash.  One  of  the 
commonest  prescriptions  is  Q.  sulphur,  depur.  3  ij,  potass,  bitart  |  ss, 
syrup.  limonis,  sacch.  albi  ana  ^  iij,  ni.  ft  pulv.  S.  A  teaspoonfid  two 
or  three  times  daily. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  with  this  prescription,  we  may  add  some 

senna  or  rhubarb  to  it.    Another  popular  way  of  prescribing  sulphur 

is  the  pulvis  gly<grrrhiza  compositus,  of  which  a  few  teaspoonfiils  may 

be  taken  during  tiie  day.    Enemata  are  not  generally  advisable ;  for, 

even  if  carefully  used,  they  are  liable  to  irritate  the  rectum.    Where 

drrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  cause  the 

haemorrhoids,  we  caimot  usually  fulfil  the  causal  indications.    In  these 

cases,  also,  the  administration  of  sulphur  is  advisable,  so  that  a  second 

evil  may  not  be  added  to  the  first.    As  we  have  mentioned  overfilling 

of  the  portal  veins,  firom  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  as  among  the 

causes  of  haemorrhoids,  so  the  casual  indications  require  that  such 

patients  should  not  eat  too  firequently  or  too  much.    Finally,  in  those 

patients  who,  besides  other  troubles,  have  haemorrhoids  fix>m  excessive 

eating,  we  must  lay  down  the  most  stringent  rules.    If  there  be  a  true 

plethora  in  such  cases,  it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that, 

when  the  serum  of  the  blood  contains  an  increased  amount  of  protein 

substances,  particularly  of  albumen,  it  requires  an  abnormal  fulness 

of  the  blood-vessels  to  cause  the  separation  of  the  same  amounts  of 

fluid  that  are  excreted  with  a  normal  fulness  of  the  vessels.    If  the 

normal  amount  of  albumen  exists  in  the  blood,  we  may  regard  it  as 

proved  that  the  amount  of  urine  excreted  diminishes  with  the  increase 

of  albmnen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.    The  above  hypothesis  also 

ocMtesponds  to  the  general  belief  of  the  laity  and  physicians :  a  man 

does  not  become  fiill-blooded  by  eating  or  drinking  too  much^  but  by 

eating  nourishing  food  and  drinking  spirituous  liquors.     Without  en 
89 
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teiing  into  the  question  whether,  in  so-called  plethora,  there  is  aotuallj 
an  increase  of  the  amount  of  blood,  or  onlj  an  increase  of  the  blood* 
cells,  or  of  the  albumen  in  the  blood  (polycjthaemia  and  hypenlbumi- 
nosis,  Vogel)^  certain  rules  of  life  may  be  laid  down  for  the  affected 
persons  which  correspond  to  the  physiological  and  practical  view  of 
the  affection :  1.  The  use  of  prote^  substances  must  be  limited ;  the 
patient  should  only  eat  a  little  meat  or  egg  once  a  day,  but  should 
eat  vegetables,  fruit,  rice,  etc.  2.  The  consumption  should  be  increased ; 
the  recommendation  of  long  walks  and  energetic  muscular  ezeraJAe, 
and  drinking  plenty  of  water,  which  hasten  the  transformation  of  ma- 
terial, is  just  as  rational  as  forbidding  spirituous  liquors,  and  tea  and 
coffee,  which  seem  to  retard  the  transformation.  3.  Such  patients 
are  very  greatly  benefited  by  saline  purgatives,  particularly  by  the 
moderate  and  contmued  use  of  glauber  salts  and  diloride  of  sodinm, 
as  they  occur  in  the  waters  of  Marienbad,  Eissengen,  Hombmg, 
Soden,  etc  The  use  of  the  waters  at  Karlsbad  requires  great  precau- 
tions, on  account  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  springs*  If  it  be 
proved  that,  by  this  treatment,  the  blood  grows  ri<^er  in  salts,  and 
poorer  in  albumen  (  O.  Schmidt^  VbgeC),  there  would  be  a  rational  ex- 
planation of  its  brilliant  results  in  the  treatment  of  plethora. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  do  not  present  any  further  rules 
in  cases  where  occasional  moderate  suffering  is  speedily  relieved  by  the 
occurrence  of  spontaneous  luemorrhage ;  we  content  ourselves  with  fill- 
filling  the  causal  indications  as  well  as  possible.  But  if  the  patientsaro 
tormented  with  severe  mohmina,  which  do  not  disappear  after  the  re- 
moval of  any  existing  constipation,  we  should  apply  £rom  four  to  six 
leeches  about  the  anus.  After  the  leeches  drop  off,  we  should  enoou^ 
age  the  bleeding,  by  placing  the  patient  on  a  night-stool,  with  a  vase 
of  warm  water  under  it.  The  same  proceeding  is  advisable  when  great 
fulness  and  excessive  tension  of  the  varices  cause  severe  pain,  or  if 
haemorrhoids  are  accompanied  by  painful  tenesmus.  We  diould  let 
moderate  bleeding  continue,  particularly  when  it  promises  relief  firam 
troublesome  symptoms,  and  diould  only  use  cold  oc  styptics  wlien  tlie 
loss  of  blood  is  considerable.  Haemorrhoids  that  have  oome  down  and 
been  strangulated  should  be  replaced  by  continued  careful  pressure 
with  a  bit  of  oiled  linen,  while  the  patient  rests  on  his  koeea  and 
elbows,  with  the  body  bent  feir  forward.  Inflamed  hiemonlioida  should 
be  covered  with  cold-water  compresses,  or  bladders  fiUed  with  cold 
water.    We  will  not  discuss  the  operative  treatment 

With  our  view  of  haemorrhoids,  we  cannot  follow  the  niling  oostom, 
and  speak  also  of  remedies  for  ^  bringing  on  suppressed  piles^"  LAokOy 
for  the  patients,  the  remedies  recommended  for  this  end,  such  aa  peiv 
odio>al  abstraction  of  blood,  warm  sitz-baths,  irritating  suppoaitoriea. 
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and  the  admimstratioii  of  so-called  pellentia,  rarely  cause  haemorrholdSi 
while  the  periodical  abstraction  of  blood  attains  the  only  object  that  it 
tras  sensible  to  aim  at. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEBYOUS  APFBCnONS  OF  THB  nTTESTINES— COUO — E101EBAL6IA. 

APFEcnoNS  of  the  sensoiy  nerves  of  the  mesenteric  plexus — 
colic,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — ^are  not  bj  any  means  frequent. 
Analogy  leads  us  to  suspect  their  occasional  occuiience  from  structural 
diseases  of  the  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  but 
this  has  not  been  proved.  The  frequent  occuirence  of  mesenteric 
neuralgia  in  hysterical  females  speaks  for  its  reflex  origin.  Lastly,  lead- 
coUo  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  a  nervous  affection  caused  by 
poisoning.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  appears  to  be  not  a  sim- 
ple affection  of  the  sensory  nerves — ^a  hyperaesthesia — ^but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  seems  to  be  a  disturbance  of  the  motor  nerves — a  hyper- 
dnesis — ^as  the  painful  intestine  is  always  contracted.  The  lead, 
whose  absorption  into  the  body  causes  lead-colic — one  symptom  of 
lead  pcxsoning — ^is  partly  breathed  in  as  fine  powder,  and  partly  ab- 
sorbed from  the  intestinal  and  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane.  Hence 
we  find  the  disease  among  white-lead  paint-makers,  lead  and  silver- 
smiths, painters,  oolor^rinders,  potters,  type-founders,  compositors, 
and  others  who  work  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  particles  of  lead. 
The  misuse  of  medicinal  preparations  of  lead,  the  adulteration  of  wine 
and  other  liquors  with  sugar  of  lead,  or  by  the  accidental  addition  of 
lead  to  them,  is  at  present  a  much  rarer  cause  of  lead-colic  than  those 
above  mentioned*  Still  the  celebrated  colic  of  Devonshire,  Poitou,  and 
other  epidemic  and  endemic  colics,  which  veiy  much  resembled  lead- 
colio,  appeared  due  to  poisoning  from  some  drink  containing  lead,  and 
not  to  poisoning  by  vegetable  substances.  In  some  rare  but  authen- 
tio  cases,  lead-colic  has  occurred  from  using  snuff  that  had  been  packed 
in  lead-foil.  The  predisposition  to  lead-colic  is  vexy  varied,  but  among 
the  predisposing  causes  we  only  know  the  great  tendency  to  the  dis- 
ease left  by  a  previous  attack;  all  the  other  causes  which  are  blamed, 
as  increasing  the  predisposition  to  lead-colic,  such  as  debauchery, 
drunkenness,  eta,  can  hardly  be  denied,  for  they  are  found  everywhere, 
when  no  other  causes  can  be  detected. 

But  by  colic,  in  the  wider  sense,  we  understand,  besides  the  nervous 
affections  of  the  mesenteric  plexus,  all  painful  affections  of  the  intes- 
tines whidi  are  not  caused  by  inflammation  or  textural  changes  of  the 
mtcstinal  walls.    Sn,  among  the  symptoms  of  helminthiasis,  we  shall 
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speak  of  colicky  pains,  just  as  we  mentioned  them  when  speaking  of 
the  premonitorjr  symptoms  of  typhlitis  stercoraoea,  and  of  contraction 
and  obstruction  of  the  intestines.  But  we  have  already  distinguished 
the  colicky  pains  which  precede  the  inflammation  firom  those  whidi 
accompany  and  depend  on  it.  The  same  cause  which  has  tonlay  in* 
duced  a  colic,  may  to-morrow  excite  a  colitis.  We  cannot  always  ex- 
plain how  these  colics  can  induce  increased  excitability  in  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  intestines ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  pains  are  always 
caused  by  irritation  of  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  intestinal 
nerves ;  so  that  this  form  of  colic  must  be  distinguished  firom  the  proper 
nervous  affection  of  the  intestine.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  colidcj 
pain  is,  unmistakably,  excessive  distention  of  a  portion  of  intestine, 
causing  stretching  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  gases  enclosed  at 
some  circumscribed  part  appear  particularly  to  cause  this  distention. 
We  may  often  clearly  perceive  that  the  gas  is  driven  forwaxd  against 
the  faeces,  or  some  other  obstruction,  and,  there  arrived,  it  excites  the 
most  severe  pains ;  and,  in  other  cases,  that  the  gases  are  driven  by 
the  contraction  of  the  intestines,  from  one  place  to  another,  and,  with 
their  change  of  location,  the  position  of  the  pain  also  changes.  It  is 
just  as  improbable  that  the  pain  in  this  coKca  Jkttulenta  is  caused  by 
the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  gases  on  the  intestinal  mucous  nmn* 
brane,  as  that  it  depends  on  the  pressure  firom  the  contraction  of  the 
intestinal  muscles  on  the  nerves  of  the  intestine.  As  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  is  the  most  firequent  cause  of 
the  collection  of  gas,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  diseases  in  which  the 
contents  undergo  abnormal  decomposition  are  often  accompanied  by 
the  symptoms  of  wind-colic.  This  is  particularly  true  of  intestinaJ 
catarrh,  which  is  excited  by  the  passage  of  undigested  food  from  the 
stomach  into  the  intestine,  or  by  the  long  retention  of  fasces*  As  in 
children,  undigested  and  decomposing  milk  very  fiequently  enters  the 
intestines,  colica  infantum  is  an  exceedingly  firequent  disease.  If  the 
decomposing  substances  be  removed  from  the  intestines  before  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  is  affected  with  catarrh,  colic  may  be  Hm 
sole  symptom  of  the  abnormal  process.  Just  as  colica  flatulenta  ap 
pears  to  be  caused  by  a  collection  of  gas  in  the  intestine,  eoiiea  tieteo- 
racea  appears  due  to  a  distention  of  the  intestines  by  fieoes,  and  ccSca 
verminosa  to  a  distention  of  the  intestme  by  a  coil  of  tape-wonn,  or 
a  bundle  of  round  worms.  The  abdominal  pains  following  the  eset 
ployment  of  drastics  or  injurious  ingesta  are  also  usually  described  as 
colic,  but  the  changes  in  the  secretions  of  the  intestine  after  the  use 
of  these  medicines,  or  after  eating  unripe  firuit,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, tend  to  show  that  there  is  slight  inflammation,  which  is  of 
short  duration,  and  disappears  with  the  removal  of  the  injurious  sa}>^ 
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stances.  We  may  well  compare  these  pains  to  those  that  result  when 
a  sinapism  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
sinapism  is  removed.  Perhaps  some  cases  of  colica  verminosa  also  be- 
long here,  particularlj  of  those  where  the  attacks  of  pain  are  followed 
by  the  discharge  of  large  mucous  masses — so-called  worm-nests.  In 
the  painful  and  long-continued  attacks  of  colic  occurring  after  ex- 
posure of  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  feet  and  abdomen,  to  cold, 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  appears  to  suffer  in  the  same  way 
as  muscles  elsewhere  do  in  rheumatic  affections ;  hence  the  affection  is 
well-named  colica  rheunuUica, 

Symftohb  and  Couxsk. — Homberg  describes  neuralffia  me$enr 
terica  as  follows :  ^  There  are  attacks  of  pain  spreading  horn  the  navel 
over  the  nbdomen,  alternating  with  intervals  of  ease.  The  pain  is 
tearing,  cutting,  pressing,  most  frequently  twisting,  pinching,  intro- 
duced and  accompanied  by  peculiar  bearing-down  pains.  The  patient 
is  restless,  and  seeks  relief  in  changing  his  position,  and  in  compressing 
the  abdomen ;  his  hands,  feet,  and  cheeks  are  cold ;  his  features  are 
pinched;  the  wrinkled  brows  and  contracted  lips  betray  his  agony. 
The  pulse  is  small  and  hard.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  tense, 
whether  puffed  up  or  drawn  inward.  There  are  often  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  desire  for  stool ;  sometimes  there  is  also  tenesmus.  There  is  usu- 
ally constipation,  but  sometimes  the  bowels  are  regular,  or  even  too 
loose.  Such  an  attack  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours, 
relaxing  at  intervals.  It  ceases  suddenly,  as  if  cut  off  short,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  relief  The  course  is  periodical,  but  less 
regularly  so  than  in  other  neuralgias." 

Lead-colic  is  almost  always  preceded  by  the  sjrmptoms  of  lead- 
poisoning.  The  patients  are  thin  and  badly  nourished,  their  skin  looks 
dirty  and  earthy,  the  gums  are  dark,  almost  slate-gray,  the  teeth  them- 
selves discolored,  and  the  breath  bad;  the  patients  have  a  sweetish, 
metallic  taste  in  the  mouth.  Then  there  are  periodical  pains,  which 
are  at  first  dull,  and  extend  fr»m  the  epigastrium  toward  the  back  and 
extremities.  The  pain  soon  becomes  more  severe,  so  that,  during  the 
attack,  the  patients  moan  and  groan,  toss  themselves  about  on  the  bed, 
or  else  leave  the  bed  in  despair,  and  do  the  most  foolish  things.  At 
the  same  time,  the  pulse  becomes  much  slower,  the  voice  is  lost,  and 
strangury,  nausea  and  vomiting  often  occur,  showing  that  the  abnormal 
excitement  of  the  intestinal  nerves  has  spread  to  other  nerves.  There 
is  almost  always  obstinate  constipation,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  pow- 
erful drastics,  eight  to  fourteen  days  may  pass  before  the  evacuation 
of  a  small  amount  of  diy,  hard,  spherical  fiaeces.  The  abdominal  walls 
are  in  a  very  peculiar  state ;  they  are  strongly  contracted,  and  the 
belly  seems  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  is  drawn  in.    With  few  excep 
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tions,  the  course  of  the  disease  shows  a  distiiictlj'  remittang  typCi  to 
that  paroxysms  of  the  severest  torture  are  varied  with  inteiyab  Ckf 
comparative  ease.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies:  under  suitable 
treatment,  the  first  attadc  of  lead-oolic  usually  subsides  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks;  after  repeated  returns,  the  attacks  may  last  for  months. 
When  the  disease  terminates  in  recoveiy,  this  may  ooour  suddenly  or 
gradually ;  the  pains  subside,  there  are  free  evacuations,  and  strength 
soon  returns.  The  cure  is  often  incomplete,  and,  after  the  leadHX)lic 
has  been  removed,  S3rmptoms  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  may  remain. 
The  disease  rarely  causes  death,  and,  even  in  such  cases,  the  patients 
do  not  die  of  the  lead-colic,  but  of  some  of  its  complications. 

The  above  description  of  a  mesenteric  neuralgia  will  also  answer 
for  that  of  colic  in  the  wider  sense.  Henoch  is  correct  in  saying  tliat 
the  quality  of  a  pain  is  the  same,  whether  caused  by  the  irritation  of  a 
nerve  at  its  peripheral  expansion,  at  its  origin,  or  during  its  eomte. 
In  colica  flatulenta,  and  other  colics  of  this  class,  the  pain  may  become 
very  severe,  and  then  its  intensity  is  depicted  in  the  changed  appear^ 
ance  of  the  patient ;  he  is  near  fainting,  the  body  is  covered  witii  ooU 
sweat,  the  visage  is  pale  and  distorted,  the  pulse  small ;  occasionaUy 
there  are  also  nausea,  vomiting,  stranguiy,  and  other  similar  cireom* 
stances.  We  should  know  these  symptoms,  so  as  not  to  be  deceived 
and  unnecessarily  worried.  We  can  often  hear  and  distinctly  feel,  oo 
the  abdomen  of  the  patient,  that  the  gas  is  freed  from  its  impriaoo* 
ment,  and  passes  into  other  parts  of  the  intestine.  This  is  an  important 
event;  with  its  occurrence  the  x)ain  often  disappears  instantly.  In 
other  cases,  there  is  no  improvement  till  the  patient  has  a  passage,  and 
the  freces,  which  distended  the  intestine,  or  behind  which  the  gases  were 
collected,  are  evacuated. 

Tbeaiheivt. — ^In  the  neuralgic  form,  the  causal  indications  may 
require  treatment  of  the  uterine  disease  that  has  induced  the  neuralgia. 
In  lead-colic,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  fulfil  the  causal  indicatioiis 
by  chemically  precipitating  the  lead  that  has  been  taken  into  the  body. 
With  this  view,  sulphuric  add  and  sulphates,  particularly  alum  and 
glauber  salts,  have  been  prescribed.  Although  we  can  do  little  by 
this,  or  any  other  treatment,  to  remove  lead-poisoning,  we  may  do 
much  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  With  this  view,  we  eihould  avoid  the 
use  of  lead  in  making  pipes  and  vessels  for  conducting  or  holding  water 
and  other  fluids  for  drinking.  The  workers  in  founderies,  and  other 
places  where  particles  of  lead  fill  the  air,  should  bathe  and  wash  car^ 
frilly,  and  change  their  linen  firequently ;  they  should  not  eat  in  thar 
workshop,  and  the  latter  should  be  vexy  airy,  and  well  ventilated. 
Zinc-paint  should  be  used,  mstead  of  lead-paint,  for  painting  doors  and 
windows,  and  it  should  be  a  penal  offence  to  padc  snuff  in  sheet-lead 
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In  oolic  caused  by  something  abnormal  in  the  intestines,  evacuants 
are  indicated,  particularly  those  which  do  not,  like  the  drastics  them- 
selves, cause  colicky  pains.  The  internal  administration  of  castor-oil, 
and  the  use  of  enemata,  are  most  advantageous.  If  exposure  of  the 
feet  or  abdomen  were  the  cause  of  the  colic,  the  causal  indications 
require  a  diaphoretic  treatment ;  and  the  popular  aromatic  teas,  the 
bottles  of  warm  water  and  warm  stones  applied  to  the  abdomen,  are 
very  suitable  in  these  cases. 

In  all  forms  of  the  affection,  the  indidttions  £rom  the  disease  require 
the  administration  of  narcotics,  particularly  of  opium.  In  the  neuralgic 
form,  the  action  of  opium  is  explained  by  its  anaesthetic  effect.  In 
oolica  sterooracea,  flatulenta,  eta,  there  seems  to  be  also  a  second  ac- 
tion. The  contractiona  of  the  intestinal  musdes,  which  drive  the  gases 
and  fieces  toward  certain  parts  of  the  intestines,  or  confine  them  there, 
are  removed  by  the  use  of  opium,  and  thus  the  contents  are  enabled 
to  spread  out  over  large  portions  of  the  intestines.  In  colica  flatulenta 
and  stercoraoea,  warm  teas  of  camomile,  peppermint,  and  valerian, 
drunk  by  the  cupful,  or  used  as  enemata,  have  great  reputation,  as 
have  also  some  other  carminatives,  and  long  and  continued  Motion  of 
the  abdomen  with  warm  oiL  Opium  is  the  most  effectual  remedy 
against  lead-colic,  and  is  used,  even  by  the  homoeopaths,  in  full  doses, 
in  this  disease.  We  should  not  be  afraid  of  uaing  it,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  will  increase  the  constipation  already  existing.  There 
is  no  remedy  more  successful  than  opium  in  relieving  the  constipation 
m  lead-colic.  This  seems  to  fistvor  the  idea  tha^  in  that  disease,  be- 
sides the  hypersBsthesia,  there  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  that  this  causes  the  constipation.  (Romberg  considers  this 
hypothesis  improbable,  as  we  cannot  believe  in  a  spasm  lasting  a  week, 
and  he  considers  the  immobility  of  the  bowels  to  be  due  to  the  pain, 
just  as  in  sciatica  the  movements  of  the  leg  affected  are  restricted.) 
But,  although  opium  is  the  most  important  remedy  for  the  oonstipa* 
tion,  and  is  of  more  benefit  than  laxatives,  when  it  is  given  alone,  still 
we  should  not  neglect  to  use  them  %oith  opium.  Recently,  croton-oil 
is  the  cathartic  most  frequently  given  in  lead-colic.  In  most  cases,  we 
shall  have  a  good  result  from  the  administration  of  -}*— 1  gr.  opium, 
three  times  daily,  and  every  two  hours  one  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture 
of  croton-oil  (gtt  iij)  and  castoroil  ( |  ij).  Warm  baths,  narcotic  cata- 
plasms, and  the  alternate  use  of  laxative  and  narcotic  enemata,  aid 
this  treatment.  Besides  this  simple  treatment,  and  slight  modifica- 
tions of  it,  consisting  in  the  use  of  other  laxatives,  such  as  epsom  salts, 
senna,  calomel,  and  a  bolder  or  more  careful  use  of  opium,  there  is  a 
series  of  complicated  methods,  among  which  the  treatment  at  La 
Charity  is  particularly  celebrated.    In  all  these  methods  of  treatment, 
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among  the  numerous  remedies  administered|  there  are  always  la: 
and  opimn,  and  their  effect  seems  to  depend  on  these  remedies 


CHAPTER   IX. 

WORMS  m  THE  IITTBSTD^AL  CANAL — HSLMINTHIASXS. 

Ths  worms  most  frequently  found  in  the  human  intestines  are  the 
tcenia  solium,  the  taenia  mediocanellata,  the  bothziooephalos  latus,  the 
ascaris  lumbriooides,  the  oxyuris  Termioukris,  and  the  tiichooephalus 
dispar. 

The  tcenia  aolium^  the  long  tape-worm  or  chain-woniii  is  fiom  ten 
to  twenty  feet  long,  yellowish-white,  thin  and  round  at  its  antericv 
end,  and  broader  and  flatter  posteriorly.  It  is  divided  into  head,  neck, 
and  body,  the  latter  consisting  of  many  htmdreds  of  links.  The  head 
forms  a  blunt^  square,  bulbous  enlargement;  it  oonmsts  of  a  slightly- 
prominent  conical  snout,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  hooka, 
and  £Gtrther  back  by  four  round  suckers  symmetrically  placed.  The 
neck  is  very  slender  and  about  half  an  inch  long.  Then  come  the 
yoimgest  linkd,  which  are  scarcely  quarter  of  a  line  broad,  while  the 
terminal  and  at  the  same  time  the  oldest  links  may  be  half  an  inch 
wide  or  even  wider.  The  individual  links^  which  in  shape  remind  us 
of  a  pumpkin-seed  with  the  ends  cut  off,  have  different  Btnicture 
according  to  their  age.  The  younger  ones  have  a  simple,  ali^tly 
brownish-yellow  median  canal,  with  short  lateral  off-shoots,  the  first 
indications  of  sexual  organs.  The  older  links  have  a  small  prominence 
at  the  edge,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  bat  not 
regularly  alternating,  from  which  the  sickle-shaped  penis  projects,  and 
into  which  the  tortuous  seminiferous  tubes  and  the  oviducts  empty. 
The  interior  of  the  older  links  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  a  utems 
branching  out  to  both  sides  or  by  the  ovaiy.  In  the  oldest  links,  the 
latter  is  filled  with  eggs,  and  the  small  embryos  with  their  fix  aouJl 
hooks  may  often  be  distinctly  recognized.  Yesseb  start  firom  a  tb^ 
cular  ring  within  the  head,  and  run  down  the  side  of  the  links;  aooord^ 
ing  to  some  observers,  these  communicate  by  transverse  canals.  Una 
far  no  other  organs  have  been  observed  in  the  tenia. 

The  taenia  solium  inhabits  the  small  intestine,  but  may  enter  the 
large.  There  is  usually  only  one,  but  there  may  be  two  or  toott^ 
in  one  person.  Taenia  solium  occurs  in  Europe,  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa ;  and,  veiy  curiously,  it  is  not  found,  except  in  Switzerland,  in 
oountries  where  the  bothriooephalus  latus  occurs. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  tcBnia  mediocandkUa  has  been  oon^ 
founded  with  the  taenia  solium,  and  in  fact  its  individual  links  are  ver> 
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■ixnilartoihoseof  the  tienia  solium.  They  have  the  lateral  sexual  open- 
ings, but  the  links  are  broader  and  thicker;  and  the  sexual  organs  are 
more  fully  developed,  and  more  branched  than  in  the  links  of  the 
taenia  solium.  The  difierenoe  in  the  head  is  more  dedded.  The  head 
of  the  mediocanellata  has  neither  snout  nor  the  row  of  hooks,  but  is  flat, 
with  four  laige  suckers.  This  species  has  remained  unknown  so  long, 
because  we  rarely  succeed  in  expelling  the  head,  and  it  has  been 
customary  when  we  found  links  where  the  sexual  openings  were  on 
the  side,  to  consider  them  as  oases  of  taenia  solium,  and  when  the  links 
had  the  openings  in  the  middle,  to  regard  them  as  bothiiocephalua 
latus. 

The  botArioeq>hdliia  kxtus^  the  broad  tape-worm,  resembles  taenia, 
but  may  readily  be  distinguished  fix>m  it.  In  its  head,  instead  of  the 
snout,  the  hooks,  and  suckers,  we  And  only  two  lateral  slit-shaped 
fossae.  The  neck  is  scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  breadth  of  the  links  is 
much  greater  than  the  length ;  they  are  about  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one.  The  most  important  distinguishing  mark  between  single 
links  of  the  two  varieties  is  the  position  of  the  sexual  openings.  In 
the  bothiiooephalus  these  are  not  to  the  side  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
links,  so  that  in  them  we  may  speak  of  a  belly  and  back.  The  both- 
riocephalus  also  inhabits  the  small  intestine.  It  occurs  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope as  fetr  as  the  Vistula,  and  ixx  Switzerland  it  is  found  with  the 
tffinia  solium. 

The  cuearia  lumbricoides^  the  round  worm,  is  cylindrical,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  £rom  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  from  two  to  three 
lines  thick.  The  body  is  so  transparent  that  we  may  see  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  sexual  organs. 
There  is  a  circular  depression  behind  the  head ;  the  latter  has  three 
small  elevations,  between  which  lies  the  mouth.  The  sexes  are  in 
different  individuals.  In  the  female  there  are  large  ovaries  and  ovi^ 
ducts;  the  male  is  smaller  and  somewhat  crooked  at  its  tail«end,  which 
contains  the  long,  tortuous,  seminiferous  tubes  and  the  testides.  At 
the  tail-«nd  of  the  male  we  may  see  the  hair-like,  sometimes  doubled, 
penis.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  female  is  a  fissure  six  to  eight  lines 
long,  the  opening  of  the  sexual  organs.  The  round  worm  inhabits  the 
small  and  huge  intestine,  but  makes  excursions  in  various  directions 
and  may  enter  the  stomadi,  oesophagus,  or  even  the  laiynx.  From 
the  duodenum  it  occasionally  makes  it  way  into  the  ductus  choledo- 
chus.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  it  can  perforate  the  intestine; 
but  if  the  intestine  be  perforated  by  any  disease,  we  not  unfrequently 
find  round  worms  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  They  often  occur  in 
inorodible  numbers. 

The  axyuris  vermicxdaris^  thread  or  maw-wonn,  is  a  small  wonn 
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about  as  thick  as  twine.  The  males  are  rare,  about  a  line  to  a  line 
and  a  half  long,  and  rolled  up  at  the  tail-end.  The  females  are  laiger 
and  straight,  or  only  slightly  bent.  The  head  of  the  thread-wonn  la 
enlarged  by  wing-like  attachments.  The  penis  is  at  the  tail-end  of 
the  male.  The  sexual  opening  of  the  female  is  near  the  head*  Hie 
usual  seat  of  this  worm  is  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  particulariy 
the  rectum,  but  they  may  even  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine.   They  often  crawl  out  of  the  anus  and  enter  the  vagina,  eta 

The  trichociphahu  dispoTj  the  hair-headed  or  whip^wonn^  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long;  the  posterior  part  is  quite  Uiiflk, 
the  anterior  luKivlike.  In  the  male,  which  is  the  smaller,  the  posterior 
part  is  wound  into  a  spiral,  and  has  at  its  end  the  hook-shaped  penis 
siuTounded  by  a  belL  The  female  is  thicker  and  straight,  and  ita  pos- 
terior end  is  full  of  eggs.  The  trichooephalus  inhabits  the  laige  intes* 
tine,  particularly  the  coecum. 

Development  of  InUstinal  WormSy  and  JEtMogy  of  JBetminiki^ 
asie. — ^The  time  for  believing  in  spontaneous  generation,  and  in  the 
formation  of  intestinal  worms  by  a  collection  and  alteration  of  intes- 
tinal mucus,  has  passed.  The  parasites  living  in  the  intestinal  canal 
originate  from  eggs,  and  have  reached  the  intestines  in  that  state,  or 
one  further  advanced.  Of  the  tsenia  solium  and  taenia  mediocaoellata 
alone,  we  more  accurately  know  the  mode  of  development.  Tlie  last 
links  (proglottides)  of  the  tape>wonn,  which  contain  the  lipe  eggs, 
occasionally  drop  off,  and  are  evacuated.  In  order  to  develop  further, 
the  embiyos  fix>m  the  eggs  must  enter  some  other  animaL  If  they  are 
swallowed  by  some  animal,  they  pass  firom  the  intestines  into  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  till  they  find  a  suitable  place ;  then  they  throw  off  the 
little  hooks,  and  a  neck  and  head  (soolex),  resembling  those  of  the 
tape-worm,  grow  firom  their  walL  At  first  the  soolex  is  enclosed  wilhin 
the  embryo;  it  subsequently  becomes  free,  and  the  swollen  body  of 
the  embryo  hangs  to  it  like  a  bladder.  At  this  stage  of  development 
the  soolices  constitute  the  parasites  known  as  cysticerd,  or  bladdn^ 
worms;  the  most  common  variety  of  them,  those  found  in  swine,  oalled 
e3rstioercus  cellulosus,  is  the  scolez  of  tienia  solium.  If  this  oystacevoBS 
enters  the  intestines  of  a  human  being,  it  becomes  attached  to  the 
wall,  drops  the  bladder-like  tail,  forms  Unks,  and  becomes  a  tape-wocm. 
Taenia  mediocanellata  develops  in  the  same  way  when  a  cysticeroas 
living  in  betf  enters  the  intestines  of  man.  The  scdioes  oC  boibio* 
cephalus  latus  are  unknown,  as  are  also  the  first  stages  of  ascaris  lorn* 
bricoides,  oxyuris  vermicularis,  and  of  trichooephalus  dispar;  but  it  Is 
certain  that  the  yoimg  worms  are  not  directly  developed  firom  the  eggs 
of  worms  existing  in  the  intestines.  Hence  we  must  suspect  that  the 
young  of  these  worms  also  are  taken  into  the  body  with  the  food. 
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Our  ideas  of  the  etiology  of  helminthiasis  have  been  totally  changed 
by  the  discoveries  of  recent  times;  most  causes  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly attributed  are  now  recognized  to  be  without  effect  It  even  ap- 
pears improbable  that  any  decided  change  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  or  any  peculiarity  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  is 
necessaiy  for  the  development  and  future  life  of  the  worms.  The  eti* 
ology  of  taenia  solium  is  firequently  discoverable.  JK'Hehenmeister  foimd 
young  taenia  in  the  intestines  of  a  decapitated  criminal,  to  whom  he 
had  administered  CTsticerd  a  few  days  before  death.  0£  the  animals 
whose  flesh  we  ea^  swine  are  the  most  apt  to  have  the  scolez  of  taenia 
solium.  It  also  occurs  in  the  meat  of  the  goat,  and,  although  more 
rarely,  in  bee£  In  Jews  and  Mdiammedans,  who  eat  no  pork,  taenia 
are  very  rarely  found ;  and,  while  in  Abyssima  almost  eveiy  one  has 
tape-worm,  the  Oarthusian  feithera,  who  eat  only  fish,  remain  exempt 
firom  them.  Taenia  are  mudi  more  frequent  in  regions  where  pork- 
raising  flourishes,  while  they  are  rare  where  swine  are  scarce.  Cysti* 
oeatd,  cannot  withstand  boiling,  roasting,  or  smoking,  and  tape-worm 
never  results  from  the  use  of  measly  meat  prepared  in  these  modes. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  persons  who  eat  or 
chew  raw  flesh,  or  put  knives,  soiled  with  cjrsticerci,  in  their  mouths, 
as  is  not  unfiequently  done  by  waiters,  cooks,  and  butchers.  The 
latter  may  greatly  aid  the  spread  of  tape-worm  by  cutting  the  sausage 
or  ham  that  they  sell  with  a  dirty  knife,  as  these  articles  are  often 
eaten  without  fbrther  cooking.  The  practice  of  giving  badly-nour- 
ished children  raw  shaved  meat  to  eat  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  for  cases 
have  occurred  where  children  have  undoubtedly  acquired  tape-worm 
(taenia  mediocanellata)  in  this  way. 

The  supposition,  that  the  use  of  meat,  containing  trichina  spiralis, 
led  to  the  development  of  tridiocephalus  dispar,  has  been  disproved. 
If^  as  has  been  supposed,  ascaiis  and  ozyuria  are  most  frequently  found 
in  persons  who  subsisted  chiefly  on  amylaceous  food,  this  might  be  ex* 
pliuned  by  the  observations  of  Stein^  who  found  entozose  in  weevils. 
It  is  possible  that,  by  using  bad  flour,  eggs  or.  larvae  of  ascaris  or  ox* 
yuris  may  reach  the  intestines. 

STXProiiATOLOOT. — ^The  symptoms  excited  by  intestinal  worms 
vary  greatly  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  person  affected.  Frequentiy 
there  are  no  signs  till  worms,  or  fragments  of  worms,  are  passed  at 
stooL  This  is  chiefly  true  of  tape-worms.  Many  patients  with  taenia, 
or  bothriooephalus,  enjoy  the  best  health,  have  neither  stomach-ache 
nor  any  reflex  symptoms,  and  the  links  that  pass  away,  from  time  to 
time,  idone  call  attention  to  their  disease.  Frequentiy  it  is  difficult  foi 
the  physiGtan  to  recognize  the  dried  proglottides  that  are  brought  to 
him  wrapped  in  paper.    In  other  cases,  the  patients  complain,  from 
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they  use  for  raw  meat  We  can  offer  no  pcophylactio  treatment  tat 
the  other  varieties  of  worms,  as  we  do  not  know  thdr  mode  of 
origin. 

Of  the  nmnerous  remedies  which  were  fbimerly  used  fat  remorii^ 
tape-w^rm,  we  now  only  employ  male  fem,  pomegranateHrind,  kooaeOi 
and  oil  of  turpentine  [pumpkin-seeds]. 

Male  fem — Radix  JUicis  maris — appears  to  be  chiefly  efficacions 
against  bothriooephalus,  and  often  fails  when  given  tcx  tsenia  soliimt. 
Half  a  drachm  or  a  dradmi  of  the  powdered  root  is  given  at  a  doaei  and 
two  or  three  such  doses  are  taken  in  the  morning,  fasting,  or  at  bed- 
time. A  few  hours  later,  or,  if  the  powder  be  taken  at  bed-time,  the 
next  morning,  we  give  a  sharp  laxative  of  gamboge^  soammony,  or 
calomel,  or  an  ounce  or  more  of  castor-oiL  The  ethereal  eztcaot  of 
male  fem,  which  is  usually  made  into  piUs,  with  equal  parts  of  the 
powdered  root,  and  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  or  half  diaohm,  divided 
into  two  portions,  is  more  certain  and  more  easily  taken.  Male  fen 
enters  into  most  of  the  munerous  and  complicated  wonmnedkines^ 
which  are  of  late  more  and  more  neglected. 

Pomegranate-rind— Cbi^eas  radici$  puniccB  granaii — ^when  fresh, 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  certain  remedies  against  tsenia  aoiitim. 
We  pour  a  pint  or  two  of  water  over  two  or  four  ounces  of  it,  and, 
after  macerating  for  twenty-four  hours,  boil  it  down  to  one-hal£  This 
decoction  is  generally  divided  into  three  doses,  and  used  in  the  mom- 
ing,  £Eisting,  and,  altfiough  veiy  usuaUy  efficacious,  it  is  oooasiooally 
vomited  by  the  patient,  and  always  causes  excessive  pain  in  the  abdc^ 
men  for  hours.  I  can  urgently  recommend  that,  before  using  the  de* 
coction,  the  simple  maceration  should  be  tried ;  this  is  also  made  from 
two  or  four  ounces  of  the  rind.  This  maceration  acts  mudi  mofe 
mildly;  the  patients  suffer  scarcely  any,  and  after  its  use  I  have  fie- 
quently  seen  one  tape-worm  passed,  and,  in  one  case  three,  with  their 
heads,  were  passed.  If  the  maceration  &ils,  the  deoootion  may  be 
tried  in  a  few  days.  After  the  exhibition  of  pomegranate-rind,  the 
worm  usually  passes,  unbroken,  and  is  oftenroUed  into  a  balL  If  it 
be  not  passed  in  from  one  to  three  hours  after  the  last  dose,  we  may 
give  one  or  two  oimoes  of  castoroiL  J^iUAenmdUer  recommends 
making  an  extract  from  four  or  six  ounces  of  pomegranate-rind,  and 
adding  this,  with  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  hot  water,  to  a  aoni^de  or 
half  a  drachm  of  ethereal  extract  of  male  fem,  and  four  to  six  grams  of 
gamboge.  Two  cups  of  this  mixture  taken,  with  an  interval  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  are  said  to  expel  the  wonn.  If  this  do  not  n^ 
suit  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  third  should  be  administered. 

Koosso — the  dried  and  powdered  flowers  of  Brojfera  anihdmim^ 
tica — a  remedy  recently  mtroduced  fix>m  Abvssinia,  has  not  fulfiDad 
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the  expectations  entertained  of  it ;  at  least,  the  brilliant  results  at- 
tested by  some  obsenrers  have  not  been  attained  by  others.  From  two 
drachms  to  half  an  om&ce  may  be  macerated  in  water,  or  made  into 
an  electuary  with  honey,  and  given  in  two  doses,  with  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour,  in  the  morning,  after  a  cup  of  co£fee  has  been  taken.  If 
nausea  occur,  we  may  give  some  lemon-juice.  If  the  patient  do  not 
have  a  passage  in  three  hours,  we  may  give  a  dose  of  castoroil  or 
senna. 

Although  oil  of  turpentine  is  among  the  most  certain  remedies  for 
tape-worm,  it  should  only  be  used  in  case  of  necessity,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  disagreeable  taste,  but  because  in  the  requisite  doses  it  is 
apt  to  irritate  the  urinary  organs.  One  or  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine alone,  or  mixed  with  honey  or  castoroil,  or  in  emulsion,  are  to  be 
given  in  one  dose,  at  bed-time. 

It  is  best  to  use  any  of  these  remedies  at  times  when  some  of  the 
links  of  the  tape-worm  have  been  passed  spontaneously;  but  it  is  quite 
uimecessary  to  delay  treatment  tiU  certain  phases  of  the  moon,  when, 
according  to  popular  belief,  the  worms  may  be  more  readily  dislpdged. 
We  should  employ  some  preparatory  treatment :  let  the  patient  live 
moderately,  keep  his  bowels  open  with  castoroil,  and  let  him  live  for  a 
few  days  almost  exclusively  on  herring,  ham,  onions,  and  other  salty 
and  spicy  food*  Instead  of  the  above,  the  patient  may  eat  freely  of 
wild  strawberries,  huckleberries,  etc.,  ss  the  numerous  seeds  of  these 
fruits  appear  to  sicken  the  worm  (ITilchenmeiHer).  The  cure  cannot 
be  regarded  as  perfect  till  we  find  the  head  of  the  animal ;  nor  must 
we  forget  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  tape-worm  in  the  intes- 
tines. JEomesIa,  a  powder  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  JRottera  tiruy 
toria  (  3  ij— iiji  rubbed  up  with  water),  cortex  muaence  (  5  i— ij,  with 
hon^),  rcMUxpanncB  (  3  j — ij),  and  a  few  other  medicines,  have  been 
more  or  less  lauded  as  remedies  for  tape-worm,  but  after  repeated 
trials  no  one  of  them  has  proved  peculiarly  efficacious. 

For  oicarii  hanbrieaides^  semina  eytUB  vd  9anianicij  the  buds  of 
AftemUia  contra^  justly  enjoy  the  best  leputation*  The  practice  of 
giving  an  electuary,  made  of  the  powdered  seeds  of  worm-seed,  jalap, 
valerian,  honey,  and  other  substances,  by  which  children  were  formerly 
tortured  several  times  a  year,  as  well  as  its  exhibition  in  the  shape  of 
woniKJioooIate  or  cakes,  is  now  almost  displaced  by  the  more  certain 
and  agreeable  preparations,  such  as  the  ethereal  extract,  and  particu- 
larly santoniiu  CH  the  former  we  may  give  a  child  gr.  v — ^x  during 
the  day,  of  the  latter,  gr.  iij— jv.  Apothecaries  often  keep  troches  of 
■mnf/mln^  contsuung  gT.  88 — j  cach,  which  taste  pleasantly.  JSilcAenr 
meitUr  advises  dissolving  santonin,  gr.  ij — ^iv,  in  castoroil  |  i,  and 
giving  a  teaspoonftd  of  this  solution  every  hour  till  it  acts ;  he  had 
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still  better  results  from  the  santonate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  gr.  ij— tT, 
given  morning  and  evening  for  several  dajns.  A  laxative  ahoidd  al> 
wajns  be  given  after  the  use  of  worm-seedi  or  its  prepaiatioDS.  Othei 
anthelmintics  for  expelling  round  worms  may  be  dispensed  ivith. 

Enemata  suffice  to  drive  the  oxyuria  ficom  the  rectum.  Even  in* 
jections  of  cold  water,  with  a  little  vinegar,  are  veiy  efficacioas ;  but 
the  J  should  be  veiy  large,  so  as  to  reach  an j  of  the  worms  that  maj 
be  up  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  they  should  be  used  for  a  long  time* 
In  obstinate  cases  we  may  add  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(gi"'  i  to  S  ij)  to  the  enema. 

(In  my  last  edition,  trichiniasis  was  considered  at  this  place,  bat  io 
this  one  I  shall  speak  of  it  among  the  infectious  diseases ;  the 
for  this  will  be  stated  when  speaking  of  its  etiology.) 


CHAPTER   X. 

GASTBIC  FEVER,  CATABBHAL  AND  BILE-FEVSB. 

Many  physicians,  particularly  among  the  Grermans,  desoiibe  as 
gastric  fever  a  disease  running  an  acute  course,  in  whidi  high  fever  is 
only  accompanied  by  dyspeptic  symptonu^  and  genenJly  by  dianluM, 
while  there  are  usually  no  symptoms  that  would  indicate  severe  dis* 
ease  of  any  important  organ.  Celebrated  authorities,  partiodlariy 
those  clinical  observers  who  have  developed  in  hospital,  and  have  had 
only  hospital  practice,  consider  all  cases  of  so-called  gastric  fever  as 
mild  cases  of  typhus.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  this  view.  Evciy 
physician  in  private  practice  often  has  the  opportuniiy  of  seeing,  after 
errors  of  diet,  without  any  suspicion  of  infection,  symptoms  of  variafald 
duration,  which  exactly  answer  to  those  of  gastric  feven  If  this  be  so^ 
even  where  we  can  find  no  error  of  diet,  we  must  be  careful  about  in- 
ferring that  there  is  an  infection,  and  must  acknowledge  the  poosifaility 
that  catching  cold,  atmospheric  and  telluric  influenoes,  and  other 
sources  of  *injury,  may  exdte  a  similar  set  of  symptoms.  But  I  wiD 
not  attempt  to  deny  that  numerous  slight  oases  of  typhus  are  diagnos* 
ticated  as  gastric  fever. 

As  a  rule,  gastric  fever  begins  with  several  slight  chills,  rarely  with 
one  severe  one.  The  pulse  quickly  rises  to  100  or  more.  Aoooidiiy 
to  the  few  observations  that  have  been  made,  the  temperature  Is  som^ 
times  normal,  in  other  cases  it  is  decidedly  increased ;  it  may  roach 
from  102^  to  105^  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  very  m^^t^. 
The  faintness  is  so  great  that  the  patient  remains  in  bed ;  the  limfaa, 
particularly  at  the  joints,  pidn  ^^as  if  they  would  bursf  The  vus^i^ 
portable  headache  is  usually  increased  by  laying  the  head  on  a  feather 
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pfllow,  while  it  is  occasionally  relieved  by  binding  a  towel  firmly 
around  the  head.  The  patient  does  not  sleep  at  all,  or  is  disturbed  by 
dreams.  The  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  vary. 
Usually  the  appetite  is  lost,  the  tongue  coated,  the  taste  slimy  or  bit- 
ter, the  breath  is  bad,  the  patients  complain  of  a  feeling  of  pressure  and 
fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  are  sensitive  to  pressure  there.  There 
is  also  eructation  of  gases  and  fluids,  usually  add  products  of  abnor- 
mal gastric  digestion.  Occasionally  there  is  repeated  vomiting.  At 
first  there  is  usuaUy  constipation ;  but  later,  particularly  when  the  dis- 
ease is  protracted,  there  is  diarrhoea,  preceded  by  more  or  l^s  colicky 
pain ;  the  stools  are  fluid,  and  colored  green  by  bile,  and  are  sometimes 
mucous. 

Occasionally  these  symptoms  pass  off  quickly,  and  the  patient,  who 
18  one  day  in  a  sad  plight,  feels  quite  well  the  next  (ephemera).  At 
the  same  time  herpetic  vecdcles  not  unfirequently  come  on  the  lips. 
We  should  not  consider  this  a  distinct  disease,  a  febris  heipetica. 
Herpes  labialis  accompanies  gastric  fever  as  often  or  perhaps  oftener 
than  it  does  pneumonic  or  intermittent  fever,  and  has  the  same  sig- 
nificance in  the  former  disease  as  in  the  latter.  But  the  disease  does 
not  by  any  means  always  terminate  in  one  day ;  it  often  continues 
several  days,  but  rarely  longer  than  a  week.  In  persons  who  do  not 
bear  well  the  feverish  increase  of  temperature,  or  the  consumption 
caused  by  the  increased  development  of  heat  (we  have  frequently  said 
that  individual  peculiarities  vary  greatly  in  regard  to  this),  there  is 
great  depression,  the  mind  is  affected ;  instead  of  dreams,  the  patient 
has  delirium ;  and,  if  at  the  same  time  the  tongue  become  dry,  the 
similarity  with  typhus  is  very  great.  It  often  happens  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  case  is  only  explained  at  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  by  the 
sudden  improvement  and  the  rapid  convalescence. 

In  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosticating  gastric  fever 
from  a  commencing  typhus,  it  is  advisable  to  be  very  guarded  in  diag^ 
nosia  and  prognosis  during  the  first  week.  It  would  be  very  dangei^ 
ous  for  the  reputation  of  the  physician,  if,  after  he  has  pronounced  the 
disease  to  be  gastric  fever,  and  promised  improvement  from  day  to 
day,  it  should  develop  with  all  its  terrors  in  the  second  or  third  week. 
But  it  wiU  compromise  the  doctor  just  as  much  if  the  supposed  nervous 
fever  terminate  in  cure  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  the  patient 
be  able  to  walk  out  a  few  days  later.  Even  the  laity  no  longer  believe 
that  under  certain  circumstances  '^  gastric  fever "  may  become  ^  gas- 
tric nervous,"  and  this  again  develop  into  *^  nervous  fever."  They 
know  that  these  two  diseases  are  of  different  nature  from  the  first. 
In  making  a  differential  diagnosis  during  the  first  week,  great  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  etiology.  If  there  have  been  injurious 
40 
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influenoes  that  could  cause  gastric  and  intestinal  catanlif  in  doubtful 
cases  the  presumption  wiU  be  in  favor  of  gastric  fever.  I^  on  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  numerous  cases  of  typhus  in  the  city  or 
vicinity,  and  no  errors  of  diet  can  be  discovered  as  causes  of  the  dis* 
ease,  we  should  suspect  typhus.  Secondly,  the  increase  of  the  bodily 
temperature  is  not  so  regular  in  gastric  fever  as  in  typhus.  Thirdly, 
catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchial  tubes,  with  cough  and  sibilant  riionchi, 
indicates  typhus  rather  than  gastric  fever,  although  bronchial  catarrii 
may  occur  in  the  latter  also ;  such  cases  are  usually  termed  gastit)- 
catarrhaL  Fourthly,  an  eruption  of  herpetic  vesicles  about  the  mouth 
almost  certainly  excludes  typhus.  Fifthly,  and  lastly,  a  perceptible 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the  appearance  of  roseola  spots  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  speak  against 
gastric  and  in  &vor  of  typhus  [typhoid]  fever. 

Cases  occur  where  from  the  great  general  disturbance  the  gastric 
sjrmptoms  are  thrown  so  much  in  the  background,  that  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  disease  is  venting  itsdf  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
whether  the  fever  and  the  symptoms  caused  by  it  cain  really  be  re- 
garded as  symptoms  of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh.  It  is  such  cases 
that  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  class  called  simple  (essential) 
fever,  fihsre  simple  continue^  or  synocha.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of 
believing  that  fever  can  occur  as  the  sole  effect  of  the  action  of  any 
injurious  influence  on  the  body.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
even  in  such  cases  there  is  structural  change,  which  we  cannot  at 
piesent  discover,  in  some  organ  or  other.  I  consider  this  hypothesis 
justifiable  firom  the  well-known  fact  that,  in  nimierous  cases  of  pneu- 
monia, eiysipelas,  and  severe  nasal  and  bronchial  catanhs,  the  fever 
and  great  general  disturbance  appear  before  the  local  symptoms.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  here  also  there  is  at  first  an 
essential  fever,  to  which  a  local  affection  is  subsequently  added;  and 
the  more  so,  as,  after  this  occurs,  the  fever  and  local  disease  keep  step, 
and  the  former  disappears  when  the  latter  has  run  its  course.  Now, 
if  the  delicate  organic  disease  do  not  reach  so  high  a  grade  as  to 
cause  evident  functional  disturbances,  according  to  my  hypothesis  we 
have  the  state  usually  called  essential  fever.  In  any  fever  there  is 
slight  dyspepsia ;  and  simple  want  of  appetite,  slightiy-ooated  tongue, 
eta,  do  not  justify  us  in  designating  a  febrile  affection  as  gastric  fever. 

Even  more  decidedly  than  in  the  case  of  gastric  fevers  does 
GhieHnger  say  that  the  rare  but  very  regular  and  diaraoteristic 
disease  called  catarrhal  fever,  febris  pituitosa,  is  also  a  typhus  dis- 
ease, which  has,  it  is  true,  a  peculiar  and  imusual  course.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Oriestnger  himself  has  made  a  laige  number  of  autop- 
sies in  cases  of  tiiis  disease,  or  whence  he  derives  his  authority  for  say 
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ing  '^  that  we  find  open  or  even  cicatrizing  intestinal  ulcers  in  these 
cases.''  The  long  duration  of  the  disease,  the  slightness  of  the  fever, 
the  great  extent  of  the  cataxrh,  the  excessive  production  of  mucus,  and 
other  points,  decide  me  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Ghriesinger^s  belief 
till  I  have  learned  the  facts  on  which  he  bases  it.  The  description 
which  I  shall  now  give  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  catarrhal  fever, 
I  take  partly  from  my  own  observation,  partly  from  the  excellent 
description  of  this  disease,  given  in  SchdnkMa  lectures,  and  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  my  own  observation. 

This  disease  does  not  begin  with  frequent  pulse,  pain  in  the  limbs, 
severe  headache,  and  restlessness,  as  gastric  fever  does.  The  pulse 
is  usually  moderately  increased,  the  temperature  slightly  elevated,  but 
the  patients  feel  very  dull  and  heavy,  are  apathetic,  constantly  sleepy, 
and  disgusted  at  all  food.  If  the  patient  be  compelled  to  eat  some- 
thing, he  soon  has  a  distressing  feeling  of  fulness ;  then  vomiting  oc- 
curs, and  the  food  is  thrown  up,  enveloped  in  large  quantities  of  tough 
mucus.  The  accompanying  oral  and  pharyngeal  catarrh  is  also  pecu* 
liar:  the  coating  of  the  tongue  is,  at  first,  thick  and  yellowish ;  teeth 
and  gums,  palate  and  phar^uc  are  covered  with  tough  mucus ;  later 
the  whole  ejuithelial  covering  of  the  tongue  is  often  thrown  off,  and  it 
then  looks  red,  like  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  or  as  if  coated  with  varnish. 
In  the  morning,  especially,  the  patients  raise  so  much  mucus,  by  spit- 
ting, hawking,  vomiting,  and  coughing,  that  a  spittoon  will  hardly  con- 
tain it  all ;  quantities  of  mucus  are  mixed  with  the  undigested  food,  in 
the  passages  from  the  bowels,  while  the  urine  contains  a  mucous 
deposit  Even  in  the  subsequent  course,  the  fever  remains  moderate, 
and  has  sometimes  a  remittent,  sometimes  a  continued  type.  The 
patients  become  very  feeble;  their  apathy  increases  so,  that  while 
they  do  not  sleep,  they  lie  without  any  interest  in  their  own  state,  or 
in  things  about  them.  If  the  disease  begins  to  mend,  which  frequently 
does  not  occur  till  the  third  or  fourth  week,  the  production  of  mucus 
gradually  ceases,  the  appetite  slowly  returns,  the  pulse  becomes  very 
sluggish,  and  the  exhausted  patients  do  not  recover  strength  for  a  long 
time.  The  slightest  cause  induces  a  relapse ;  then  the  process  begins 
anew,  and  months  may  pass  before  a  perfect  cure,  or,  in  weak,  decrepit 
persons,  death  may  result. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  disease  the  older  physicians  meant 
by  bilious,  or  gall-fever.  I  hope,  however,  by  my  observations  during 
the  last  few  years,  to  have  arrived  at  a  better  understanding  of  those 
fevers  accompanied  by  icteric  symptoms.  I  no  longer  believe  that 
this  icterus  is  due  to  a  polycholia,  where  more  bile  is  produced  than 
can  be  expelled  from  the  gall-ducts,  and  that,  consequently,  part  of  it 
is  reab8ori)ed.    I  rather  consider  the  icterus  accompanying  excessive 
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fever,  as  a  '^  hsemotogene,''  that  is,  as  one  resulting  from  disintegratioQ 
of  the  blood-oorpusdes,  and  transformation  of  the  released  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  into  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  When  speaking 
of  diseases  of  the  liver,  I  shall  return  to  the  subject,  and  will  hsK 
confine  myself  to  the  following  remarks.  In  pjrsemia,  in  pueipenl 
fever,  and  in  other  infectious  diseases,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  ex* 
cessive  increase  of  bodily  temperature,  there  is  often  parenchymatous 
degeneration  of  the  most  varied  organs,  in  which  the  blood  also  pi^ 
tidpates.  More  rarely,  in  the  course  of  inflammatoiy  affecdoDS,  soch 
as  pneumonia,  there  is  a  disaohUio  sanguinis  (which  was  recognized 
by  the  older  physicians),  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  hsemotogenous 
icterus.  But  lastly,  even  catarrhal  diseases,  affecting  the  Intestinal 
or  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  may  lead  to  parenchymatous  degenen* 
tion  of  the  liver,  hearty  kidneys,  or  blood.  During  the  last  few  jean  I 
have  seen  many  patients  with  simple  bronchial  or  intestinal  oatanh 
die  with  severe  nervous  symptoms,  icterus,  moderate  swelling  of  the 
liver,  irregular  and  retarded  pulse,  albuminuria,  etc.,  without  there  be- 
ing any  suspicion  of  an  infectious  disease.  Such  cases,  whidi,  like 
^  bilious  pneumonia,"  are  more  frequent  at  certain  times,  and  occur 
oftener  in  certain  regions,  particularly  in  the  tropics,  doubtless  fonu 
part  of  the  bilious  fevers  of  old  writers,  while  another  part  of  them 
were  certainly  cases  of  pysemia  and  other  infectious  diseases. 

Muriatic  add  has  a  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  gastric 
fever.  We  are  tmdecided  as  to  whether  the  common  prescriptiOD  of 
half  a  drachm  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid  to  six  ounces  of  nnici* 
lage,  or  of  a  weak  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  (gr.  viij—  §  vj),  has  the 
favorable  effect  ascribed  to  it.  At  all  events,  patients  usually  take 
this  remedy  willingly,  and  it  moderates  the  thirst ;  and  it  is  worthr 
of  remark,  that  this  prescription  furnishes  the  gastric  juice  with  the 
acid  to  which,  as  physiology  shows,  it  owes  its  digestive  powers. 

In  catarrhal  fever  we  prescribe  the  alkaline  carbonates,  paitico- 
larly  the  tinctura  rhei  aquosa.  I  have  used  this  prescription,  jtBt  ai 
advised  by  Schdnlein^  in  rather  l^u^  doses,  i.  e.,  a  teaspoonfUt  erer; 
two  hours,  with  excellent  effect;  and  can  fuUy  supp^  its  reoooh 
mendation  as  almost  a  specific  in  this  disease.  I  have  also  ohserred 
that  the  patients  do  not  well  bear  the  customary  soups,  and  get  along 
better  if  we  give  them,  from  time  to  time,  a  small  piece  of  Uack 
bread,  sprinkled  with  salt. 

In  febris  biliosa  the  mineral  acids  are  usually  prescribed.  Perhaps 
an  antipyretic  treatment,  such  as  quinine,  in  large  dooes,  and  the  en* 
ergetic  abstraction  of  heat  by  cool  baths,  or  repeatedly  wnipping  the 
body  in  wet  sheets,  will  do  still  better. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INFLAaOCATlON  OF  THS  PEBITONJBUM,  PERITONITIS. 

EnOLOOY. — ^For  the  pathogeny  of  peritonitis  we  may  refer  to 
what  was  said  of  the  pathogeny  of  pleuritis  and  pericarditis.  The 
same  course  that  we  have  described  as  occurring  in  the  pleura  and 
pericardium  during  those  diseases  is  repeated  in  the  peritonasum  during 
peritonitis ;  while  there  is  a  new  formation  of  young  connective  tissuCi 
a  proliferation  in  the  peritonaeum,  its  surface  is  covered  by  a  fibrinous 
exudation,  containing  a  variable  number  of  young  ceUs — ^pus-cor^ 
pusdes.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis,  however,  the  inflamma* 
tion  seems  to  remain  limited  to  the  proliferation  of  the  peritoneal  con- 
nective tissue,  and  there  is  no  firee  exudation.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  thickenings  and  adhesions  of  the  peritonseum,  which  exactly 
resemble  those  of  the  pleura,  and,  like  these,  are  formed  without  symp- 
toms, occur  in  this  manner. 

The  predisposition  for  peritonitis,  at  least  for  the  acute  and  diffuse 
form,  is  not  great  in  strong,  healthy  persons.  Slight  causes,  such  as 
frequently  induce  inflammations  of  other  serous  and  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, scarcely  ever  cause  peritonitis.  Hence,  when  a  previously 
healthy  person  is  attacked  with  peritonitis,  we  should  suspect  that  it 
is  due  to  one  of  the  serious  difficidties  below  mentioned,  and  should  not 
consider  it  as  a  case  of  so-called  rheumatio  peritonitis  till  these  other 
causes  have  been  excluded,  which  is  sometimes  a  difficult  task.  The 
tendency  to  peritonitis  is  much  greater  in  persons  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis, morbus  Brightii,  and  other  exhausting  diseases,  as  well  as 
in  women  at  the  menstrual  periods,  than  in  healthy  persons.  Among 
the  former,  slight  causes  not  unfrequently  suffice  to  induce  peritonitis. 
We  have  firequently  given  our  reasons  for  not  considering  these 
cases  of  peritonitis  as  secondaiy  symptoms,  just  as  we  have  done  the 
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pneumonia  and  pleurisy  which  so  frequently  occur  under  the  same  d> 
cumstances.  Finally,  in  not  a  few  cases,  peritonitis  is  the  immediate 
result  of  an  infection,  and  comes  imder  the  same  category  as  the  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin  in  exanthematous  diseases.  This  form  will  be  de- 
scribed when  speaking  of  puerperal  fever,  and  other  infectious  diseases 
which  are  ^  localized  in  the  peritonaeum."  Among  the  exciting  causes 
of  peritonitis  are : 

1.  Severe  contusions  and  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomeiL 
Among  the  surgical  operations,  paracentesis  rarely  leads  to  difiose 
peritonitis,  operations  for  henua  do  so  more  frequently,  while  gastrot- 
omy  always  causes  it. 

2.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  caused  by  ruptures  or  perforatioas 
of  organs  covered  by  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  consequent  entrance  of 
foreign  bodies  into  the  peritoneal  saa  Thus  perforating  uloer  or  can- 
cer of  the  stomach,  ulceration  of  the  vermiform  process,  or  of  the 
coecum,  typhoid  or  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  intestine,  perforation  of  the 
gall  or  urinary  bladder,  opening  of  abscesses  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
etc.,  may  cause  peritonitis.  In  all  these  cases  the  inflammation  usu- 
ally spreads  rapidly  over  the  entire  peritonseunu  It  is  only  rarely 
circumscribed  by  old  attachments,  or  recent  adhesions  of  the  intestines, 
protecting  other  parts  of  the  peritonssum  firom  contact  with  the  escaped 
substances. 

3.  Peritonitis  may  result  from  propagation  of  inflammation  £noin 
other  organs ;  the  peritonaeum  participates  in  the  inflammation  of  or- 
gans covered  by  it,  just  as  often  as  the  pleura  does  in  inflammation  of 
the  Itmgs.  Of  this  nature  is  the  peritonitis  in  typUitis  sterooracea, 
strangulated  hernia,  internal  strangulations,  rotations,  and  intussuscep- 
tions of  the  intestines.  Inflammation  often  extends  from  the  female 
sexual  organs  to  the  peritonaeum.  In  the  same  way  hepatitis  or  sple- 
nitis may  cause  peritonitis.  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  is  usuallj 
circumscribed  at  first ;  and  in  many  cases  it  remains  so  during  its  sub- 
sequent course ;  in  others,  particularly  in  those  caused  bj  incaroen- 
tion  and  similar  processes,  it  becomes  difluse. 

4.  As  we  have  already  said,  peritonitis  veiy  rarely  occurs  in  pe^ 
sons  previously  healthy,  from  catching  cold,  or  from  tmknown  atmos- 
pheric influences.  When  it  does  occur,  it  is  called  xfaeumatic  perito* 
nltis. 

Anatomical  Afpeabances. — We  shall  first  speak  of  the  appea^ 
ances  in  acute  diffuse  peritonitis. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  disease  the  peritonaum  is  reddened 
partly  by  hyperaemia,  partly  by  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  tissue. 
But,  to  discover  this  redness,  it  is  usually  necessary,  first,  to  remore 
from  the  peritonaeum  the  deposits  which  will  be  described  bemafter. 
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Subsequentlj  this  redness  disappears,  apparently  because  the  capil* 
laries  are  compressed  by  the  occuirenoe  of  cedema  in  the  tissue  of  the 
peiitonssum.  The  surface  soon  becomes  cloudy  from  loss  of  its  epithe- 
lium, and  has  the  velvety  appearance  which,  as  we  have  fully  described 
in  pleuritis,  depends  on  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  compos* 
ing  the  peritonieum. 

Far  more  noticeable  than  these  structural  changes  of  the  perito- 
naeum, are  the  exudations  which  never  fieul  even  after  a  short  duration 
of  the  peritonitis.  Their  shape  and  amount  vaiy  greatly.  Occasion- 
ally a  thin  transparent  layer  of  coagulated  fibrin,  which  may  be  peeled 
off  like  a  delicate  membrane,  coats  over  the  inflamed  peritonseum,  and 
unites  the  loops  of  intestine  loosely  together;  fluid  exudation  is  no- 
where to  be  foimd.  In  other  cases  the  deposit  is  thicker,  less  trans- 
parent, yellow,  like  croup  membrane,  and,  in  the  dependent  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  there  is  a  moderate  amotmt  of  cloudy  flocculent  serum. 
In  other  cases  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  exudation ;  when  the  abdo- 
men is  opened,  an  immense  amount  of  turbid,  flocculent  fluid  escapes, 
while  a  still  greater  quantity  remains  among  the  intestines,  in  the  pel- 
vis, and  along  the  spine.  Then,  besides  the  membranous  deposits  cov- 
ering the  peritonseum,  we  find  numerous  yellow  clumps  of  coagulated 
fibrin  which  partly  swim  in  the  fluid,  partly  sink,  and  collect  in  the 
dependent  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

The  scanty,  veiy  fibrinous  exudation  is  chiefly  found  in  peritonitis 
due  to  injuries  or  to  propagation  of  inflammation  from  neighboring 
organs.  On  the  contrary,  the  abundant  sero-fibrinous  exudations  are 
more  frequent  in  peritonitis  firom  perforations,  or  dependent  on  infeo 
tion,  particularly  puerperal,  and  lastly  in  the  soKsdled  rheumatic 
peritonitis. 

All  the  coats  of  the  intestines  are  the  seat  of  collateral  cedema, 
partieularly  in  those  cases  accompanied  by  profuse  exudation.  Con- 
sequently the  intestinal  wall  appears  thicker;  the  oedema  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  has  caused  serous  transudation  into  the  intestine,  and 
the  oedema  and  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  have  often  led  to  enor- 
mous collections  of  gas  in  the  intestine.  The  superficial  layers  of 
the  Uver,  spleen,  and  abdominal  walls,  are  often  infiltrated  and  discol- 
ored* Finally,  we  must  mention  (more  particularly  as  this  partly 
explains  the  early  death),  that  the  exudation,  and  still  more  the  dis- 
tention of  the  intestines,  may  press  the  diaphragm  up  to  the  third  or 
second  rib,  and  compress  a  great  part  of  both  lungs. 

If  the  patient  does  not  die  at  the  height  of  the  inflammation,  the 
appearances  change.  In  the  most  £Eivorable  cases  the  fluid  part  of 
the  exudation  is  rapidly  absorbed.  Subsequently  the  coagula  and  pus 
corpuscles,  which  are  partly  enclosed  in  them  and  partly  suspended  io 
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the  fluid,  also  disappear  after  they  have  imdergone  a  faitj  metamor 
phosis,  become  fluid,  and  ready  for  absorption ;  but  partial  tbidceningB 
and  adhesions  of  the  peritonaeum  always  remain.  In  less  favorable 
oases  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  exudation  is  inoompilete. 
The  pus-corpuscles,  which  were  at  first  rare  in  the  exudation,  now  in- 
crease so  as  to  give  it  a  purulent  appearance,  and  the  fibrinous  deposits 
also  become  yellower  and  softer.  At  some  places  the  intestines  ad- 
here quite  firmly  and  enclose  the  fluid,  thus  limiting  its  motaona.  If 
the  patient  survive  this  stage  also,  which  is  usually  found  in  persons 
who  have  died  in  the  fourth  to  sixth  week  of  peritonitis,  the  capsulated 
fluid  may  be  absorbed  or  thickened,  and  changed  to  a  yellow  dieesy 
or  even  chalky  mass,  which,  enclosed  in  tough  connective  tissue,  re- 
mains in  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  other  cases  the  extensive  cell-for- 
mation  occurring  in  the  free  surface  of  the  peritonasum  attacks  the  tis- 
sue itself^  causing  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  peritonaeum ;  aooord- 
ing  to  the  location  of  this  perforation,  the  capsulated  fluid  reaches  the 
intestines  or  bladder,  breaks  through  the  abdominal  walls,  or  descends 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  and  escapes  outwardly  at  some 
deeper  point. 

In  acute  partial  peritonitis^  the  changes  that  we  have  described 
are  limited  to  the  serous  coating  of  the  liver,  of  the  spleen,  of  a  portioD 
of  intestine,  or  of  several  loops  lying  near  together,  and  to  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  these  parts.  K  the  exudation  be  scanty  and  fibrinous, 
the  process  usually  terminates  with  the  adhesion  of  the  inflamed  paita 
If  the  exudation  be  more  copious  and  sero-fibrinous,  portions  may  be 
capsulated  between  the  inflamed  parts,  as  in  the  difluse  form,  and  these 
capsulations  run  the  course  above  described. 

By  chronic  peritonitis  is  usually  meant,  first  those  cases  which, 
beginning  acutely,  run  a  protracted  coiu-se,  and  lead  to  the  formation 
of  the  collections  of  pus  above  described.  Secondly,  those  cases  ooem^ 
ring,  particularly  in  children,  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
intestine  and  mesenteric  glands,  which  are  chronic  from  the  start^  and 
spread  over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  peritonaeum.  Hxb 
form  is  characterized  by  the  excessive  proliferation  of  oonnectiTe  tis- 
sue, as  a  result  of  which  there  are  gelatinous  or  indurated  thidceniogs 
of  the  peritonaeum.  The  intestines  usually  adhere  in  shapeless  masses^ 
and  between  the  various  convolutions  there  are  cavities  filled  with 
serous,  pinrulent,  or  bloody  fluid.  The  admixture  of  blood  depends  on 
the  rupture  of  vessels,  which  usually  occurs  where  a  chronio  inflamma- 
tion is  repeatedly  lighted  up,  for  not  only  the  original  tissoe,  but  that 
which  has  recently  formed  on  it,  and  is  rich  in  lai^  and  thin-walled 
capillaries,  becomes  the  seat  of  the  new  inflammation.  Tuberdes  are 
often  found  in  the  thickened  peritonaeum,  in  this  form  of  peritonitis ;  thi> 
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Ls  most  apt  to  occur  where  there  is  haemorrhagic  exudation.  Thirdly, 
and  lastly,  there  is  veiy  frequently  a  partial  chronic  peritonitis,  which 
we  know  better  in  its  results  than  in  its  first  stages.  It  occurs  in 
chronic  inflammations  and  degenerations  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
causes  partial  cloudiness  and  thickening  of  the  peritonssum,  adhesions 
of  neighboring  organs  to  each  other,  and  distortions  and  folds  of  the 
intestines. 

Sthftohs  and  Coubss. — ^The  symptoms  of  acute  diffuse  perito- 
nitis at  its  oonmienoement  vary  with  the  causes  which  induce  it. 
Traumatic  peritonitis  usually  bc^g^  with  severe  pain  at  the  seat  of 
the  injury,  which  quiddy  spreads  over  the  entire  abdomen.  In  peri* 
tonitis  firom  perforation  also,  excessive  pain  over  the  whole  abdomen 
is  the  first  symptom,  if  the  perforation  has  occurred  suddenly,  and 
foreign  substances  have  entered  the  peritonieum.  At  first,  along  with 
the  pain  there  are  eymptoms  of  great  general  depression,  and  subse- 
quently there  is  severe  fever.  If  the  x)erforation  occurs  gradually,  and 
only  a  slight  amount  of  foreign  substances  enters  the  peritonaeum,  the 
symptoms  of  general  peritonitis  are  preceded  by  those  of  partial  peri- 
tonitis. The  commencement  of  an  acute  diffuse  peritonitis,  where  the 
inflammation  is  propagated  firom  neighboring  organs,  is  £Etr  less  strik- 
ing. The  pain  already  existing  gradually  increases ;  it  is  at  first  re^ 
strioted  to  the  seat  of  the  affected  organ,  and  thence  spreads  gradually 
over  the  entire  abdomen.  It  is  only  in  rheumatic  peritonitis,  and 
those  cases  resulting  from  infections,  that  we  have  a  severe  chill  and 
intense  fever  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  as  in  other  severe  inflamma- 
tions* 

No  matter  how  the  disease  begins,  whether  there  is  fever  at  first, 
or  it  does  not  come  on  till  late,  pain  is  always  the  most  troublesome 
and  the  most  characteristic  symptom.  Any  slight  pressure  on  the  ab- 
domen increases  it ;  even  the  pressure  of  the  bed-dothes  may  become 
unbearable.  The  patient  does  not  toss  about  the  bed,  as  he  does 
in  colic,  but  lies  on  his  back  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  dreads 
every  change  of  position.  The  slightest  cough  causes  a  distortion  of 
the  countenance,  from  pain ;  the  patient  speaks  low  and  carefully,  and 
does  not  breathe  deep,  fearing  the  pressure  of  the  descending  dia^ 
phragm.  The  abdomen  soon  becomes  tense  and  puffed  up.  At  first 
the  distention  depends  but  little  on  filling  of  the  abdomen  with  exuda- 
tion, and  is  mostly  caused  by  distention  of  the  intestines,  which  are 
filled  with  gas.  Tbis  tympanitis  is  not  easily  explained ;  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  is  not  due  to  an  increased  formation  of  gas,  for  we  can  find 
no  cause  for  a  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  it  is  just  as  unlikely  that  air  should  be  exhaled  from  the 
*rall  of  the  intestine  in  peritonitis.    Hence  the  meteorismus  seems  to 
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depend,  to  a  small  degree,  on  the  expansion  of  the  gases  due  to  relax* 
ation  of  the  intestinal  walls ;  to  a  greater  degree  on  obstructed  escape 
of  the  gases  due  to  paraljsia  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  belly  may 
soon  become  very  much  distended.  But  of  course  the  exudation  and 
the  inflated  intestines  press  upward  against  the  diaphragm  in  the  same 
way  that  they  press  against  the  abdominal  walls,  and  so  cause  symp- 
toms which,  next  to  the  pain,  are  the  most  distressing  and  most  dan- 
gerous. The  compression  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lung  by  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  as  well  as  the  excessive  hyperssmia 
of  the  non-compressed  portions  of  lung  (resulting  from  the  disturbance 
of  circulation  in  the  compressed  portions),  induces  excessive  dyspnoea 
and  a  frequency  of  respiration  of  40  to  60  inspirations  in  a  minute.  The 
effect  of  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  of  the  lungs  may  extend  be- 
yond the  light  side  of  the  heart  to  the  veins  of  the  general  circulation, 
and  give  the  patient  a  cjranotic  look.  In  most  cases  of  acute  difiuse 
peritonitis  the  patient  is  obstinately  constipated ;  this  symptom  is  ex- 
plained by  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  by  collateral 
oedema.  In  puerperal  peritonitis  alone  there  is  usually  watery  diar- 
rhoea ;  for  in  this  form  the  oedema  extends  to  the  mucous  coat,  and 
causes  copious  transudation  into  the  intestines,  and,  if  they  become 
somewhat  fidl,  it  flows  away  in  spite  of  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coa^ 
If  we  set  such  patients  up  in  bed,  or  if  we  press  strongly  on  the  abdomen, 
watery,  slightly-colored  masses  pass  from  the  an^s.  Besides  the  above 
symptoms,  there  is  often  vomiting,  provided  the  peritonitis  has  not 
been  caused  by  the  perforation  of  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  At 
first  the  vomited  masses  are  mucous  and  colorless,  later  they  are  more 
wateiy,  greenish,  or  even  intensely  green.  The  causes  of  the  vomitr 
ing,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  absent,  are  obscure.  This 
diflerenoe  is  not  explained  by  the  participation  of  the  covering  of  the 
stomach  in  the  inflammation,  or  by  its  freedom  from  it.  If  the  inflam- 
mation extend  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  bladder,  there  arises 
an  incessant  desire  to  urinate,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  bladder. 
If  an  inexperienced  physician  be  deceived  by  this,  and  be  induoed,  by 
the  patient's  desire  to  urinate,  to  introduce  a  catheter,  only  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  urine  will  be  withdrawn.  Fever  is  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  di£fuse  peritonitis,  and,  where  this  doea  not  begin  with 
the  disease,  it  occurs  very  early.  The  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  small; 
the  temperature  rises  to  105^  or  more.  As  in  any  severe  fever,  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  is  much  affected — ^the  mind  is  unusually 
clear. 

In  severe  cases  the  above  symptoms*  become  very  decided  in  a  few 
days.  But  the  pain  is  usually  worse  at  first,  and  subsequently  dimin- 
ishes.   The  belly  is  inflated  like  a  drum;  the  liver  and  the  point  of  the 
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heart  are  often  pressed  up  as  high  as  the  third  rib.  While  at  the  com' 
mencement  of  the  disease  percussion  gave  a  full  tympanitic  sound,  after 
the  exudation  has  become  abundant,  there  is  a  distinct  but  rarely  ab- 
solute dulness.  The  anxieiy  of  the  patient  is  pitiful ;  he  beseeches 
aid,  and  looks  perfectly  desperate.  If  a  quantity  of  blood  be  not  ab- 
stracted, or  the  volume  of  blood  be  not  diminished  by  extensive  exuda- 
tions, the  coimtenanoe  may  become  excessively  cyanotia  Finally,  the 
mind  becomes  cloudy,  the  patient  grows  apathetic  and  delirious,  the 
pulse  is  smaller  and  more  £requent^  the  body  covered  with  cold  sweat, 
and  occasionally  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  commencement  of 
the  affection,  or  more  frequently  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  patient 
succumbs  to  his  disease. 

If  the  malady  take  a  &vorable  course,  which  usuaUy  occurs  only 
when  we  succeed  in  removing  the  exciting  causes,  or  when  these  are 
not  very  grave,  the  pain,  tympanites,  and  fever  gradually  subside,  the 
respiration  becomes  freer,  and  the  patient  may  recover  rapidly.  But 
very  often,  as  a  result  of  the  adhesions  and  flexions  of  the  intestines, 
habitual  constipation,  and  occasionally  colicky  pains  before  stool,  re- 
main for  life. 

1£  the  patient  does  not  die  during  the  first  week,  and  if  there  be 
no  decided  improvement  during  this  time,  the  character  of  the  disease 
usually  changes :  it  takes  on  a  more  chronic  course.  The  pain  moder- 
ates, the  abdomen  is  only  sensitive  on  hard  pressure,  the  tympanitis 
decreases  without  disappearing  entirely.  I^  up  to  this  time,  the  pa^ 
tient  has  suffered  from  constipation,  he  now  has  movements  from  the 
bowels ;  ii^  on  the  contrary,  there  was  diarrhoea  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
cessive transudation  into  the  bowels,  this  disappears,  or  constipation 
and  diarrhoea  alternate.  The  pulse  and  temperature  also  sink  some- 
what, without,  however,  becoming  nonnal*  As  the  tympanites  sub- 
sides, the  dulness  at  the  dependent  parts  of  the  abdomen  usually  be- 
comes more  distinct,  and  at  the  dull  spots  we  perceive  a  gradually 
increasing  resistance ;  by  degrees  the  abdomen  becomes  unsymmetiical 
and  nodular,  and  the  capsulated  exudations  appear  like  irregular  tu- 
mors. The  fever,  although  moderated,  continues  and  exacerbates  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  consumes  not  only  the  strength  of  the  patient,  but 
his  blood  and  tissues.  The  &A  disappears,  the  muscles  become  flabby 
and  relaxed,  the  skin  dry  and  scaly;  not  tmfrequently  there  is  oedema 
of  the  legs,  and  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  week,  the  patient  dies  of 
exhaustion.  I^  contrary  to  our  expectation,  there  be  reabsoiption  of 
the  fluid,  convalescence  is  very  slow,  and  the  symptoms  of  contraction 
and  distortions  of  the  intestines,  which  remain  more  constantly  after 
these  cases,  are  the  sources  of  long  and  severe  sufferings.  If  there  be 
ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  peritonseum,  the  fever  increases,  and, 
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at  some  ciicumscribed  spot,  the  abdominal  walls  become  infiltrated, 
reddened,  and  finally  the  pus  breaks  through,  or  absoesses  form  and 
point  at  the  most  vaiied  places,  or  in  fortunate  cases,  the  absoesses 
perforate  into  the  intestine,  and  the  pus  is  passed  at  stooL  In  these 
cases,  also,  the  patients  usuaUj  die  of  exhaustion,  and  but  few  recoyer 
after  tedious  convalescence. 

Acute  partial  peritonitis  is  usually  preceded  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms, due  to  the  disease  of  the  oigans,  from  which  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  peritonsBunL  Thus  acuto  partial  peritonitis,  b^;ixming 
m  the  right  iliac  fossa,  is  usually  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  typh- 
litis ;  that  commencing  in  the  hypogastric,  epigastric,  or  right  hypo- 
chondriac regions,  by  the  symptoms  of  ulcer  of  the  intestines  or 
stomach,  or  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  The  commencement  of  the  disease 
itself  is  characterized  by  pain  extending  over  the  entire  abdomen,  but 
the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen  to  pressure,  which  is  almost 
characteristic  of  peritonitis,  is  limited  to  a  circumscribed  portion.  Tym- 
panites is  wanting,  or  is,  at  least,  partial,  and  the  fever  is  more  moder- 
ate than  in  the  diffuse  form.  If  the  exudation  be  not  extensive,  these 
symptoms  usually  disappear  rapidly,  and  the  disease  ends  in  perfect 
cure,  unless  adhesions  form  to  disturb  the  movements  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  the  original  disease  cause  some  other  termination.  When 
the  exudation  is  more  extensive,  acute  partial  peritonitis  runs  a  dif* 
ferent  course.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  peritoniiis  the  percussion  gradu- 
ally becomes  duller,  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal  walls  more  de- 
cided, till  finally,  in  this  case  also,  palpation  shows  a  tumor  in  the  ab- 
domen. Such  masses  occur  rarely  after  perforation  of  ulcer  of  the 
stomach ;  more  frequently  in  the  slow  perforation  of  tuberculous  in- 
testinal ulcers,  and  in  ulcerations  of  the  coecum,  and  the  vermiform 
process.  Its  subsequent  course  is  the  same  as  that  of  capsulated  ab- 
soesses, after  protracted  diffuse  peritonitis. 

In  his  clinic  of  abdominal  diseases,  Henoch  gives  a  very  true  de- 
scription of  the  chronic  peritonitis  which  occurs,  particularly  in  child- 
hood, along  with  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  mesentery.  He 
pictures  the  children  as  weak,  scrofulous  individuals,  in  whom  the  occa- 
sional colicky  pains,  the  diarrhoea,  alternating  with  constipation,  and 
the  increasing  emaciation,  often  excite  the  suspicion  of  worms,  or  of 
tabes  mesenterica.  On  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen,  during 
which  we  must  guard  against  mistaking  the  signs  of  displeasure  for 
those  of  pain,  we  find  it  more  sensitive  at  certain  points.  Sometiniea 
even  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  musdes  causes  pain,  so  that  the 
child  cries  when  going  to  stooL  While  the  emaciation  progresses  rap 
idly,  and  becomes  very  great  in  a  few  months,  while  fever,  toward  even- 
ing, occurs  regularly  the  belly  of  the  child  becomes  more  protuberant^ 
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jmd  gradually  assumes  a  spherical  shape.  Finallj,  the  abdominal  walls 
beoome  tense,  even  shimng,  and  are  often  traversed  bj  enlarged  veins. 
Bj  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  which  is  still  painful  for  the  child,  we 
find  an  elastic  resistance.  The  results  from  percussion  of  the  abdomen 
vary.  Only  in  rare  oases  can  a  firee  exudation  be  recognized  by  dulness 
in  ^e  dependent  portions  of  the  abdomen,  which  changes  its  locality 
with  the  change  in  position  of  the  patient.  More  frequently  the  entire 
abdomen  gives  a  dull  sound,  as  the  intestines  are  drawn  bade  against 
the  spine  by  the  atrophying  mesentery,  and  the  exudation  lies  on  the 
abdominal  wall.  In  most  cases  the  percussion  is  tympanitic  at  some 
places  (where  the  intestines  lie),  and  dull  at  others  (where  the  fluid  is). 
If  we  bear  in  mind  this  description,  we  shall  rarely  mistake  this  disease, 
which  does  not  often  occur,  and  whidi  alone,  or  by  its  complications, 
always  causes  death. 

Chronic  partial  peritonitis,  whose  remains,  in  the  shape  of  thick- 
enings, adhesions,  and  dcatrioial  contractions  of  the  peritonaeum,  are 
found  in  the  cadaver  just  as  often  as  thidcenings  and  adhesions  of  the 
pleura,  develops  just  as  latently  as  the  pleuritis  does,  from  which  the 
pleuritic  adhesions  arise,  and  we  cannot  give  any  description  of  it. 

Diagnosis. — ^Peritonitis  is  not  readily  mistaken  for  any  other  dis- 
ease, as  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure, the  tympanites,  and,  in  the  acute  form,  the  fever,  give  almost 
certain  points  for  the  diagnosis.  Those  cases  dependent  on  perforation 
of  ulcers  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  that  have  not  been  recognized, 
present  some  difficulties  of  diagnosis.  The  sunken  countenance,  cool 
skin,  small  pulse,  retracted  abdomen,  and  other  symptoms  of  severe 
general  depression,  remind  us  more  of  colic  than  of  a  severe  inflam- 
mation. But  if  we  bear  in  mind  how  insignificant  the  symptoms  of 
gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers  may  be,  and  if  we  observe  how  sensitive 
the  abdomen  is  to  pressure  from  the  commencement,  we  shall  avoid  error. 

On  the  other  hand,  colic,  and  the  impaction  of  bilious  and  urinary 
calculi,  may  be  erroneously  considered  as  peritonitis;  but  the  diag- 
nosis is  only  difficult  in  those  cases  where,  in  hysterical  w(»nen,  mesen- 
teric neuralgia  is  complicated  with  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  in  the  so<»illed  rheumatic  colic^  and  in  that  from  gall-stones, 
when  the  right  hypodiondrium  is  very  sensitive  to  pressure.  In  these 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for  further  developments  before  form* 
ing  a  diagnosis.  In  all  other  cases,  the  insensibility  of  the  abdomen 
to  pressure,  or  even  the  relief  afibrded  by  this,  renders  the  diagnosis 
certain  very  early  in  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — ^Although  most  of  the  patients  attacked  with  perito- 
nitis die  of  the  disease,  it  is  not  because  this  aflection  is  particularly 
ni  borne  by  the  organism,  but  because  it  almost  always  depends  on 
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grave  injuries  or  severe  blood-disease,  or  occurs  in  persons  previously 
ill,  and  having  little  power  of  resistance.  If  peritonitiB  be  induced  bj 
the  same  causes  on  which  most  cases  of  pleuritis  depend,  the  prognesiB 
is  unmistakably  better  than  it  is  in  the  latter  disease.  Thus  we  fir^ 
quentlj  see  the  rheumatic  peritonitiB,  which  exoeptionaliy  oocotb  in 
otherwise  healthy  persons,  particularly  in  menstruating  women,  as  well 
as  that  which  accompanies  retention  of  fsBBces,  typhUtLs,  or  even  straninh 
lated  hernia,  temu^te  in  cure,  provided  L  exoitii;^  o.x»e.  oaX 
removed  soon  enough.  Still  less  dangerous  is  the  circumscribed  chrooio 
peritonitis,  which  complicates  chronic  inflammations  and  degenerations 
of  the  abdominal  organs.  We  might  regard  the  final  object  of  tfaia 
inflammation  as  an  attempt  of  Nature  to  guard  against  future  injiny. 

Among  the  symptoms  on  which  the  prognosis  depends,  in  eadi 
case,  are,  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  tympanites,  and  the 
dyspnoea  that  it  causes ;  the  more  oppressive  the  latter,  the  greater  the 
danger.  Subsequently,  particularly  in  protracted  cases,  the  fever  and 
the  strength  and  nutrition  of  the  patient  affiect  the  prognosis  mote 
than  most  of  the  other  symptoms. 

Tbbatment. — ^Where  retention  of  fasces,  and  consequent  ulceration 
of  the  intestines,  particularly  typhlitis  stercoracea,  or  where  atzang^ 
lated  hernia  has  caused  peritonitis,  the  causal  indiooHon  may  be  txt 
swered  by  the  treatment  for  the  original  disease  and  by  operation, 
respectively.  In  all  other  cases  we  cannot  fulfil  it.  This,  however,  is 
the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  perforation  by  lai^  and 
repeated  doses  of  opium ;  by  arresting,  as  mudi  as  possible,  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestines,  this  prevents,  to  some  extent^  the  contact  of 
the  escaped  substances  with  large  portions  of  peritonsBum;  and^  more 
particularly  when  these  foreign  substances  are  shut  off  fiom  the  rest  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity  by  adhesions,  it  prevents  their  breaking  throqgh. 
Statistics  show  fetvoraUe  results  for  this  treatment,  and,  in  oases  where, 
instead  of  opium,  purely  symptomatic  treatment  vras  nsed,  and  the 
constipation  was  treated  by  enemata  and  purgatives  immediately  after 
the  use  of  these  remedies,  I  have  often  seen  a  peritonitis,  whidi  was 
previously  circumscribed,  and  might  have  remained  so,  spread  over  the 
entire  peritonseum.  At  first  we  give  gr.  ss — ^j  of  the  opium  eveiy  hom^ 
and  later  do  not  give  it  so  often. 

Concerning  the  indications  firom  the  disease,  views  have  changed 
greatly  of  late.  Formerly  every  patient  treated  lege  artis  was  bled 
a  poimd  or  two;  then  the  abdomen  was  covered  with  leediesi  and  one 
to  two  grains  of  calomel  given  every  two  hours,  and  at  the  same  time 
i  quantity  of  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  into  tiie  akin  of  the 
thighs  and  abdomen.  *^  That  was  the  proper  treatment ;  the  patients 
died,  and  no  one  thought  of  asking  who  recovered.*'    It  is  true«  we 
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cannot  claim  any  brilliant  results  £rom  the  treatment  now  in  vogue  * 
but  that  above  given  was  just  as  irrational  as  it  was  injurious.  On 
examining  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  of  peritonitis  with 
abundant  effusion,  even  when  no  blood  had  been  taken,  the  tissues 
were  found  unoommonlj  bloodless,  as  a  result  of  the  excessive 
exudations.  But,  on  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  from 
a  peritonitis  treated  le^e  artia,  we  find  so  very  little  blood  in  the 
heart  and  arteries,  that  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  death  to  the 
treatment  rather  than  to  the  disease.  If  to  this  we  add  the  fact 
that  experience  shows  that  a  great  loss  of  blood  during  labor 
proves  to  be  no  protection  against  an  epidemic  puerperal  fever,  and 
that  all  injurious  influences  which  generally  act  as  causes  of  peri- 
tonitis are  just  as  active  in  debilitated,  bloodless  persons  as  in  the 
strong  and  well-nourished,  we  silently  pass  over  other  reasons  for 
avoiding  venesection.  (Nevertheless,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  the 
symptomatic  indications  occasionally  demand  bleeding.)  Of  late 
scarcely  any  one  believes  in  the  antiphlogistic  and  antiplastic  action 
of  mercuiy,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  consider  calomel 
and  mercurial  ointment  as  at  least  superfluous  in  the  treatment  of 
peritonitis,  and  that  in  purgative  doses  we  regard  calomel  as  directly 
injurious.  It  is  far  different  with  local  blood-letting,  which  is  mudi 
less  dangerous  than  venesection,  and  of  whose  beneficial  effect  on  the 
pain,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt ;  this  effect  does  not  fail  even  in  those 
oases  where  the  peritonitis  is  caused  by  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
stomach.  The  employment  of  cold  acts  in  the  same  way,  and  perhaps 
it  has  even  moro  effect  on  the  inflammation  itsel£%  If  the  patient  can 
bear  it-*which,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  the  case — ^we  may  cover  the 
entire  abdomen  with  cold  ccmpcesses,  and  renew  them  e veiy  ten  minutes. 
From  this  treatment,  which  is  reconunended  by  Abercrombie^  Kiwiaehj 
and  others,  I  have  seen  the  best  results  in  cases  that  were  amenable 
to  any  treatment ;  but  I  cannot  deny  that  warm  cataplasms  were  bet- 
ter borne  than  cold  compresses  by  many  patients.  Recently  the  re* 
suits  of  the  opium-treatment  in  peritonitis,  caused  by  perforation,  and 
the  belief  that  the  inflamed  parts  needed  rest  more  than  anything  else, 
have  rendered  opium  popular  in  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  peri- 
tonitis. We  agree  fully  with  those  who  consider  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  abdomen,  the  use  of  cold,  and  the  internal  administra 
taon  of  opium  as  the  most  efiective  treatment.  Opium  is  invaluable 
in  all  forms  of  peritonitis.  By  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  gut  the 
exudation — an  intense  irritant — ^is  constantly  brought  in  fresh  contact 
with  uninflamed  parts  of  the  peritonaeum.  Hence,  by  checking  this 
motion  with  opium,  we  remove  a  main  cause  of  spreading  of  the  dis- 
ease.   In  protracted  cases,  any  incapsulated  collections  of  pus  which 
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may  form,  must  be  steadilj  poulticed  and  opened  early.  Like  trem^ 
ment  and  the  use  of  iodine  externally  and  internally  are  indicated  in 
chronic  peritonitis. 

In  regard  to  the  symptomatic  indications^  an  early  cyanoeia,  and 
still  more  excessive  dyspnoea,  if  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  oedema 
of  the  lungs,  requires  venesection.  It  is  true,  this  only  temporanly 
removes  the  danger  to  life ;  but  we  know  of  no  other  remedy  to  fulfil 
thb  urgent  indication.  The  administration  of  oil  of  turpentine,  long 
since  recommended  in  England,  benefits  the  cause  of  the  dyspoGca,  the 
tjrmpanites,  just  as  little  as  the  absorbents  and  other  remedJeSi  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  carry  gases  off  firom  the  intestmes. 
The  introduction  of  a  small  trocar  into  the  abdomen,  to  draw  off  the 
gas,  should  be  avoided,  as  we  may  attain  just  as  much  by  the  introdoiy 
tion  of  a  tube  through  the  rectiun  {Bamberger).  The  vomituig  is 
most  benefited  by  swallowing  small  pieces  of  ice.  Even  the  mildest 
eccoprotics  should  not  be  used  for  the  constipation  until  the  inflarnnui" 
tion  has  ceased ;  generally,  opium  is  as  useless  as  the  astringents  in  the 
diarrhoea  depending  on  the  oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  pro 
tracted  cases,  whero  there  seems  to  be  danger  from  the  oonsomptioa 
caused  by  the  fever,  we  should  give  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large 
small  quantities  of  wine,  and  a  nutritious  and  easily«digested  diet 


CHAPTER   II. 

DBOPSY  OP  THE  PEBTTONJZUAC — ASCITES. 

EnoLOQT. — ^Dropsy  of  the  peritonseum — ascites — is  a  transodation 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  resembling  the  normal  transudations  of  the 
body.  The  circumstances  under  which  ascites  develops  are  the  same  as 
those  under  which  increase  of  the  transudations  occurs  elsewhere,  and 
may  either  be  referred  to  increased  lateral  pressure  in  the  veasda,  or 
to  a  diminished  amount  of  albumen  in  the  blood,  or,  lastly,  to  a  d^gen- 
eration  of  the  peritonaeum : 

1.  Ascites  is  veiy  often  one  symptom  of  general  dropsy,  whether 
this  depend  on  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  firom  the  Ytaxm^  by  di^ 
ease  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  or  on  degeneration  of  the  kidneysii  of  Ae 
spleen,  or  any  other  disease  inducing  poverty  of  the  blood.  In  ill 
these  cases  the  ascites  is  usually  one  of  the  last  in  the  series  of  drops^ 
cal  symptoms,  and  does  not  occur  till  dropsical  effusions  in  the  mh- 
cutaneous  tissue  (anasarca)  of  the  extremities,  fieuse,  eta,  have  oxisied 
for  some  time. 

2.  In  other  cases,  the  ascites  is  the  result  of  a  congestion  confined 
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to  the  vesselfl  of  the  peritonseum.  As  this  can  only  oocor  firom  an  ob- 
struction of  the  portal  vein,  it  is  evident  that  ascites  occurring  alone, 
without  dropsy  of  any  other  part,  accompanies  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  its  blood-vessels. 

3.  Lastly,  ascites  not  unfrequently  accompanies  extensive  degenera* 
tion  of  the  peritonaeum,  such  as  carcinomatous  or  tuberculous.  Of  the 
various  forms  of  carcinoma,  however,  the  alveolar  carcinoma  of  the 
peritonceum  alone  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  extensive  ascites. 

AnatomioaIi  AppxAKANCEa — ^The  amount  of  serum  found  in  the 
abdomen  varies.  In  some  cases  it  is  only  a  few  pounds,  in  others  it  is 
forty  or  more.  The  fluid  is  sometimes  clear,  sometimes  slightly  cloudy, 
bom  oontainingcastoff  and  fatty  epithelium.  It  is  usually  bright  yellow, 
rich  in  albumen  and  salts,  and  only  rarely  contains  flocculi  of  coagulated 
fibrin.  In  the  fluid  which  is  poured  into  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  de» 
generation  of  the  peritonasum,  precipitates  of  ^  late  coagulating  fibrin '' 
(fibrin  sptttergeiinnUng)  form  after  it  stands  awhile  in  the  air. 

The  peritonsBum  itself  is  usually  dull  and  whitish ;  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  slightly  discolored.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  large  effusions,  the  Uver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  may  become 
bloodless  and  smaller.  Lastly,  the  diaphragm  is  occasionally  pressed 
upward,  to  the  third  or  second  rib,  by  the  fluid. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  descri}> 
Uon  of  ascites,  as  it  is  never  an  independent  disease,  and  as  its  symp- 
toms can  only  be  artificially  separated  from  those  of  the  original  af- 
fection. 

If  asdtes  occur  during  general  dropsy,  the  subjective  symptoms  of 
the  new  disease,  when  compared  with  the  other  troubles  of  the  patient, 
are  usuaUy  too  unimportant  at  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  ascites. 
Then  the  physical  examination,  induced  by  the  suspicion  that  there 
may  be  ascites,  gives  the  first  certain  knowledge  of  its  existence.  He 
case  is  Afferent  in  the  ascites  accompanying  disturbance  of  the  portal 
circulation  or  degeneration  of  the  peritonaeum.  When  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  or  cancer  of  the  peritonaeum  occurs  latently,  the  gradually  in- 
creasing troubles  caused  by  the  asdtes  may  be  the  first  anomalies 
noticed,  and  may  first  exdte  a  suspidon  of  the  original  disease.  As 
long  as  the  abdomen  is  moderately  filled  with  fluid,  the  patients  only 
complain  of  a  feeling  of  fulness,  and  are  inconvenienced  by  the  tight- 
ness of  clothes  which  were  previously  comfortable.  They  also  notice 
slight  di£Bculty  on  deep  inspiration.  If  the  fulness  of  the  abdomen 
increase,  the  sensation  of  fulness  becomes  painful,  and  the  slight  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  increases  to  severe  dyspnoea.  The  pressure  of  the 
fluid  on  the  rectum  may  cause  constipation,  and  the  flatulence  induced 
41 
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by  this  may  increase  the  dyspnoea.  Still  more  frequently  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  diminished  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  kidneys.  It 
is  an  old  belief  that,  after  diuretios  have  lost  their  eSeot,  they  zeaoquixe 
it  aftier  tapping  the  abdomeiL  This  supposition  appazentiy  depends 
on  a  feJse  interpretation  of  the  &ot  that  ascites  adds  a  new  difficulty 
to  an  already  existing  obstruction  to  the  urinary  secretion,  and  when 
it  is  removed  the  obstruction  is  diminished.  The  pressure  on  the  vena 
cava  and  the  Oiac  veins,  where  there  is  much  efiusion,  causes  obstnio* 
tion  of  the  circulation  in  the  lower  extremities,  external  genitals,  and 
the  abdominal  walls.  This  explains  the  venous  dilatation  of  those 
parts,  and  the  dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  may  become 
very  great,  and  lead  to  mistaken  ideas  of  the  disease.  We  shodd 
never  neglect  to  ask  whether  the  legs  and  scrotum,  or  the  abdomen,  be- 
gan to  swell  first. 

Almost  all  patients  with  ascites  are  in  great  danger;  most  of 
them,  however,  do  not  die  of  the  ascites,  but  of  the  original  disease. 
The  obstruction  of  the  respiration  or  the  excoriations  and  sapct^ 
fidal  gangrenes,  which  occasionally  result  from  the  excessive  ten- 
sion of  the  skin  of  the  external  genitals  and  thighs,  may  hasten  the 
feital  result. 

JPhf/Hcal  examination  of  the  abdomen  is  most  important  in  the 
diagnosis  of  ascites.  On  inspection,  the  first  thing  noticed  is  the  dis* 
tention  and  peculiar  form  of  the  abdomen.  As  long  as  the  eSo* 
sion  is  moderate,  the  shape  of  the  belly  changes  with  every  change  of 
position  of  the  body.  If  we  examine  the  patient  while  he  is  standing 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  appears  prominent;  if  he  be  lying 
down,  the  belly  appears  very  broad.  But  if  the  transudation  be  ex- 
cessive, the  abdomen  is  protruded  everywhere  as  fsur  as  the  lower  ribs; 
the  false  ribs  themselves  are  elevated  and  pressed  outwardly.  Then 
the  abdomen  maintains  its  shape  in  all  positions.  In  excessive  aadtes, 
inspection  almost  always  shows  thick  networks  of  blue  veins  in  the 
thinned  coverings  of  the  abdomexL  The  navel  is  protnided,  and  nq^ 
tures  in  the  tissue  of  the  corium  form  bluish-white  translucent  stritt, 
which  also  occur  during  pregnancy,  if  the  abdomen  be  very  mndb  di8> 
tended.  If  the  level  of  the  fluid  rise  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  we 
may  feel  fluctuation  by  placing  one  hand  flat  on  the  abdomen  and 
smartly  tapping  on  the  opposite  side  with  the  fingera  of  the  dber 
hand.  Lastly,  wherever  the  fluid  is  in  contact  with  the  abdominal 
wall,  percussion  is  absolutely  dull  At  the  same  time  it  is  impataai 
to  notice  that,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  whole  anteri<»r  taaA/oe 
gives  a  dull  percussion-soimd,  the  dulness  varies  with  any  change  In 
position  of  the  patient,  because  the  fluid  always  goes  to  the  most  d» 
pendent  part. 
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Diagnosis. — ^To  distinguisli  free  dropsy  from  ovarian  dropsy,  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  obtain  a  perfect  history  of  the  case  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  patient,  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
any  possible  causes  of  dropsy  that  may  be  discovered.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  ovarian  dropsy  occurs  are  little  known ;  we  only 
know  that  it  is  often  found  in  apparently  healthy  women  without  be- 
ing complicated  with  any  other  disease.  It  is  quite  different  with 
ascites.  If  we  can  determine  that  none  of  the  anomalies  of  composi- 
tion or  distribution  of  the  blood,  described  under  etidogy,  have  pre- 
ceded the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  and  if  degeneration  of 
the  peritonaeum  can  also  be  excluded,  in  doubtfril  cases,  the  chances 
will  be  most  in  frivor  of  ovarian  dropsy.  There  are  cases  where  the 
differential  diagnosis  depends  entirely  on  the  above  frictors,  as  the 
physical  examination  gives  no  dedded  evidence.  In  small  ovarian  <^ts, 
it  is  true,  the  characteristic  form  and  position  of  the  sac,  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  os  uteri,  the  similar  results  of  percussion  while  the 
patient  is  in  different  positions,  readily  distinguish  ovarian  dropsy 
from  ascites.  But,  when  the  cyst  is  very  laige,  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  sac  is  lost ;  it  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  the  uterus  is  pressed 
downward  by  the  weight  of  the  sac,  but  is  not  laterally  displaced;  as 
in  extensive  ascites,  the  percussion  is  dull  over  the  entire  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall.  Bamberger  advises  us  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  spot  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  twelfth  rib,  for,  in 
ovarian  tumors  at  that  point,  we  generally  find  the  full  sound  of  the 
large  intestine,  in  asdtes  we  do  not.  Still  he  acknowledges  that  this 
sign  occasionally  fruls. 

After  ascites  has  been  recognized,  the  most  important  question  is, 
what  is  its  cause  ?  We  have  already  mentioned  that  ascites,  occurring 
as  one  symptom  of  general  dropsy,  is  never  its  first  symptom.  Hence, 
if  ascites  occurs  in  a  person  who  has  no  oedema,  it  either  depends  on 
obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  or  on  degeneration  of  the  perito- 
DSBom;  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  case.  Li 
general  we  may  say  that  the  coincident  occurrence  of  symptoms  of 
congestion  in  other  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  or  the  signs  of  dis- 
turbed action  of  the  liver,  indicate  the  first  form ;  while  cachexia,  signs 
of  cancer,  or  tuberculosis  in  other  oigans,  but,  above  all,  the  presence 
of  tumors  in  the  abdomen,  indicate  the  latter  form.  The  color  of  the 
urine  is  very  important  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  For,  in  those 
diseases  of  the  liver  that  lead  to  ascites,  the  urine,  as  a  rule,  contains 
either  traces  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  or  abnormal  pigment; 
in  degeneration  of  the  peritonaeum,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  alwaj's 
of  normal  color. 

Tbeahcent. — ^When  the  ascites  is  a  partial  symptom  of  general 
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dropsy,  aud  depends  on  obstracted  evacuation  of  the  vena  cava,  tha 
causal  indications  require  a  treatment  of  the  often-mentioned  heart 
and  Imig  diseases ;  and  when  it  is  the  result  of  excessive  h  jdraemia,  a 
suitable  treatment  of  the  exhaustmg  original  disease  and  an  improve 
ment  of  the  quality  of  blood.  In  the  former  case  we  are  generally 
unable  to  fulfil  the  indications.  In  dropsy  resulting  from  intermitteDt, 
morbus  Brightii,  and  the  convalescence  from  severe  disease,  the  fulfill 
ment  of  the  latter  indications  usually  has  the  best  result  and  does  much 
more  good  llian  the  old-fashioned  routine  administration  of  hydrar 
gogues.  When  the  portal  or  hepatic  vems  are  compressed  or  obliter^ 
ated,  we  cannot  render  them  pervious  again,  nor  ean  we  cause  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  contracting  parenchyma  of  the  liver  which  constricts 
the  vessels  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  regard  to  the  causal  indica- 
tions  in  ascites  resulting  from  tuberculosis  or  carcinoma,  we  are  just 
as  powerless. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  demand  the  removal  of  the  flmd 
in  the  abdomen.  Ahnost  all  patients  with  ascites  have  diuretics  pre* 
scribed  them,  but  the  number  cured  by  these  is  hardly  worth  mentioo* 
ing.  If  the  ascites  be  one  symptom  of  general  dropsy,  diuretics  may 
very  properly  be  given,  but,  if  the  result  of  portal  obstruction,  they  do 
no  more  good  than  they  would  in  oedema  of  the  leg  fix>m  obstraction 
of  the  crural  vein  by  a  thrombus.  The  case  is  different  with  drastics. 
Practitioners  have  long  preferred  these  to  diuretics  in  the  treatment  of 
ascites ;  and,  in  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein,  we  can  readily  see  why 
they  should  be  more  efficient,  as  they  cause  a  depletion  of  the  brandies 
of  the  portal  vein,  and  hence  diminish  the  increased  lateral  pressure, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  ascites.  In  ascites,  the  most  active  amoog 
the  drastics  are  usually  chosen,  and  of  the  various  oompositions  that 
have  gained  a  reputation  as  hydragogues,  we  may  mention  MnnCs 
pOl,  which,  besides  squills  and  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  coDtains 
chiefly  gamboge.  As  long  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  con- 
dition of  his  abdominal  canal  permit  the  use  of  drastics,  they  are  ben^ 
ficial,  but  if  the  strength  frdl  decidedly,  or  the  bowels  become  irritated, 
they  must  be  given  up.  The  operation  of  tapping  is  almost  always 
free  from  danger,  and  it  removes  the  fluid  from  the  abdomen  more  cer- 
tainly than  any  other  method  of  treatment.  But  the  more  the  sHgfat 
danger  and  certain  effect  of  tapping  speak  in  its  frivor,  the  more  neces* 
saiy  it  becomes  to  enumerate  its  bad  subsequent  results.  We  should 
never  forget  that  we  do  not  remove  water,  but  an  albuminous  fluid, 
from  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  fluid  evacuated  is  almost  always  soon 
replaced  by  a  new  effusion.  This  is  a  severe  tax  on  the  patieot'c 
strength  and  supply  of  blood.  Daily  experience  teaches  ihat^  after 
the  first  tapping,  emaciation  progresses  much  more  rapidly  than  pren- 
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uusly.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  foIlowB  that,  in  ascites,  the  abdo- 
men should  only  be  tapped  where  life  is  immediately  endangered  by 
obstruction  of  the  respiration,  or  by  threatened  gangrene  of  the  skin. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TUBBBCULOSIS  AJSTD  CAITCSB  OF  THE  PESITOK^ITH. 

TuBEBCULOsis  of  the  peritonseum  hardly  ever  occurs  primarily,  but 
accompanies  tuberculosis  of  either  the  lungs,  intestines,  urinary  or 
sexual  organs.  In  other  cases  it  is  one  symptom  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  The  latter  form  has  no  clinical  interest ;  for  the  deposit 
of  the  few  small,  translucent  nodules  in  the  peritonseum  causes  no 
symptoms,  and  has  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  course  of  acute 
miliaiy  tuberculosis.  The  few  small  white  nodules  found  in  the  thick* 
ened  serous  membrane  of  the  intestines  over  scrofulous  ulcers  are  also 
of  more  pathological  than  clinical  interest.  The  eztensive  develop- 
ment of  the  proportionately  large,  whitish  tubercles,  which  are  occa- 
sionally scattered  through  the  peritonaeum,  is  more  important.  The 
vicinity  of  the  different  nodules  is  either  suflfused  with  blood,  or  the 
escaped  haeanatin  has  been  changed  to  pigment^  and  the  white  tubercle 
is  surrounded  by  a  black  areola.  The  omentum  is  usually  rolled  up, 
and  strewn  with  tubercles ;  it  forms  a  nodular  swelling,  resembling  a 
sausage.  Besides  the  tuberculous  formations,  there  is  usually  thidc- 
ening  of  the  peritonaeum  from  inflammatoiy  proliferation,  and  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  sometimes  bloody,  in  its  sac. 

Cancer  qftheperitoncBum  is  also  rare,  as  a  primary  disease,  but  is 
usually  propagated  finom  neighboring  organs,  as  the  liver,  stomach, 
female  sexual  organs,  and,  more  rarely,  from  the  intestines.  Sciirhus 
and  medullary  cancer  usually  occur  as  numerous  granulations  and 
nodules,  scarcely  so  large  as  a  pea,  and  scattered  over  the  entire  peri- 
tonaeum, or  as  diffuse,  flat  degenerations  of  the  peritoneal  tissue.  Al- 
veolar cancer  occasionally  forms  large,  or  even  immense,  tumors.  But 
along  with  these,  which  are  usually  located  in  the  omentum,  almost  all 
the  oigans  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  parietal  portion  of  perito- 
naeum, are  also  covered  with  small,  gelatinous-looking  tumors.  In 
alveolar  cancer,  the  intestines  often  adhere  together  in  places,  and  the 
fluid  in  the  peritoneal  sac  is  consequently  capsulated. 

The  symptoms  accompanying  tuberculosis  and  cancer  of  the  intes- 
tines closely  resemble  those  of  simple  ascites.  The  most  important 
symptom  is  the  gradual  distention  of  the  abdomen  by  the  increasing 
collection  of  fluid  within  it.  The  unusual  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen 
to  pressure,  which  is  absent  in  other  forms  of  ascites,  the  rapid  oocut^ 
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rence  of  cachexia,  and  the  exdusion  of  all  other  causes  for  the  o611eo< 
tion  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  render  it  probable  that  there  is  a  degeo* 
eration  of  the  peritomeuou  This  suspicion  can  only  be  render^  a 
certainty  by  the  discovery  of  one  or  more  tumors.  From  the  shape 
and  extent  of  these  tumors,  fiom  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  ftom  the 
coincident  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  or  of  cancer  in  other  oigans,  we 
decide  whidi  form  of  degeneration  exists  in  the  case  before  us. 


DISEASES  OP  THE  LIVER  AND  BILE-DUCTS 


SECTION  L 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HYPEBifCMTA    OF  THIS  UVEB. 

EnoLOGT. — ^The  amount  of  blood  in  the  liver  may  be  increased  by 
greater  afflux  or  by  impeded  efflux.  The  hjrpersemia  due  to  increased 
afflux  we  term  fluxion  [determination],  that  due  to  obstructed  efflux, 
congestion. 

Fluxion  to  the  liver  results — 

1.  From  increase  of  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  portal  vein.  Under 
normal  oircumstanceSy  there  is  fluxion  to  the  liver  at  each  digestion. 
The  passage  of  fluids  fiom  the  intestines  to  the  intestinal  capillaries 
causes  an  increased  fulness  of  the  intestinal  veins;  consequently  their 
contents  are  subjected  to  greater  pressure,  and  are  impelled  more 
strongly  toward  the  liver.  In  persons  who  eat  and  dzink  immoder- 
ately, this  physiological  fluxion  becomes  excessive,  continues  longer,  is 
often  repeated,  and,  like  other  frequently-recurring  hypenemias,  may 
cause  permanent  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 

2.  There  is  fluxion  to  the  liver,  because  its  capillaries,  which,  under 
nonnal  circumstances,  find  a  support  in  the  parenchyma,  dilate  when 
this  parenchyma  becomes  relaxed,  and  then  offer  an  abnormally  slight 
resistance  to  the  blood  entering  the  oigan.  Tlie  hypei»mia  of  the 
liver  occuning  after  injuries  of  that  viscus,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  inflam- 
mations and  neoplasia,  appears  to  develop  in  this  way.  Perhaps  those 
cases  induced  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  also  belong  in  this  class. 
In  all  of  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  an  iiritation  of  the  liver,  as 
the  alcohol  is  conducted  directly  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein;  the 
first  action  of  an  irritant  appears  to  consist  in  changes  of  the  paren* 
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chyma  of  ihe  irritated  organ ;  this  is  usually  acoompanied  by  a  daamt 
tion  of  resistance  of  the  parenchyma.  This  diminution  of  reststanoe 
must  result  in  dilatation  of  the  capillaries^  and  increased  flow  of  Uood 
to  the  part^  This  explanation  of  the  fsictj  '^  ubi  initatio  ibi  affluxi]B|" 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  action  of  warmth  on  the  skin,  is  here  hjpo* 
thetical,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  certainly  that  which  best  agrees  witli  onr 
present  knowledge  of  the  subject 

3.  We  are  just  as  ignorant  as  to  whether  the  cases  of  hjpeFBemia 
of  the  liver  from  infection  of  the  blood  with  miasm,  particularly  irith 
malaria,  or  those  occurring  so  frequently  in  the  tropics,  depend  od  re* 
lazation  of  the  parenchyma,  or  whether  they  are  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  muscuLir  fibres  of  the  efferent  blood-vessels,  or  to  a  textuial  chiogo 
of  their  walls,  or  how  else  they  occur,  as  we  are  about  the  pathpgeQj 
of  the  hyperaemias  and  textural  changes  in  the  other  infectious  dis- 
eases. Among  the  cases  of  apparently  fluxional  hypenemia  of  the 
liver,  for  which  we  can  give  no  full  explanation,  are  ikosie  whidi  oconr 
in  some  women  just  before  menstruation,  and  are  particulariy  msdred 
in  amenorrhoea. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  is  far  more  frequent  than  fluxion ;  all  the  blond 
which  flows  from  the  Uver  through  the  hepatic  vein  has  passed  tbougli 
a  double  set  of  capillaries.  (This  is  also  true  of  the  blood  supplied  bf 
the  hepatic  artery.  The  capillaries  formed  from  the  hepatic  arteij  and 
spreading  out  in  the  serous  covering  of  the  liver,  and  in  its  snbstsooe 
between  the  vessels  and  bile^ucts,  imite  to  small  veQOus  trunks,  wUoh 
do  not  empty  into  the  hepatic  veins  but  into  the  portal  veins,  and,  iritfa 
these,  again  break  up  into  capillaries.)  Hence  the  lateral  ptessureia 
the  hepatic  veins,  is  very  slight.  But  the  hepatic  vein  opens  into  tbe 
vena  cava  at  a  point  where,  under  normal  circumstances,  the  flow  of 
blood  meets  proportionately  no  obstruction,  as  it  oan  pour  freely  ioto 
the  empty  auride,  and  particularly  since  during  ei^bh  inspiration  there 
is  a  tendency  of  the  Uood  toward  the  th(»ax.  If  there  be  a  distarih 
ance  of  these  very  frtvorable  conditions  for  the  escape  of  the  Uood,  if 
the  obstruction  to  its  entrance  from  the  hepatic  vein  into  the  vena  can 
be  increased,  it  collects  in  the  liver.  Only  a  slight  obstniotioa  is 
necessary,  for  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  hepatic  vein  is  too  insignifi* 
cant  to  overcome  even  a  very  slight  obstruction. 

According  to  what  we  have  just  said,  the  circumstances  which  iodnce 
congestion  of  the  liver  are  those  which  interfere  with  emptying  of  the 
right  auride.    Thus  it  occurs — 

1.  In  all  vcUmdar  diseases  of  the  hectrt^  it  appears  soonest  in  a&<> 
tions  of  the  right  side,  later  in  those  of  the  mitral,  and  latest  of  all  in 
those  of  the  aortic  valves.  The  date  of  the  appeanmoe  of  coogcetioo 
of  the  liver  in  valvular  disease  depends,  as  we  have  pcerioosly  w? 
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explained,  on  the  complete  or  incomplete  occuirence  and  on  the  longer 
or  shorter  duraticm  of  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 

2.  We  may  readily  understand  the  congestions  accompanying  all 
oxganic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  whidi  induce  obstruction 
to  the  escape  of  blood  ftCia  the  veins. 

3.  Under  the  same  dass  would  come  congestions,  occurring  with 
enfeebled  action  of  the  heart,  without  perceptible  organic  change  of 
that  organ,  either  when  appearing  late  in  tiie  course  of  exhausting 
acute  diseases  or  in  chronic  marasmus.  The  effect  on  the  distribution 
of  the  blood  is  the  same  in  commencing  paralysis  of  the  heart  as  in 
degeneratbn  of  its  substance. 

4.  Congestion  of  the  liver  is  often  induced  by  acute  and  chronic 
diseases  of  the  lung,  by  which  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  atrophied 
or  compressed,  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  vena  cava  overfilled, 
as  in  emphysema,  Girrhosis,  compression  from  pleuritic  effusions,  etc. 

5.  Lastly,  in  some  few  cases,  compression  of  the  vena  cava  by  tu- 
mors, particularly  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  has  been  observed  as  the 
cause  of  congestion  of  the  liver. 

Anatomicaii  Appsabancbs. — ^According  to  the  degree  of  the  hy- 
perBBmia,  the  liver  is  more  or  less  swollen ;  sometimes  it  is  veiy  much 
so;  its  shape  is  unchanged,  except  that  it  is  more  increased  in  thick- 
ness than  in  length.  When  the  swelling  is  decided,  the  peritoneal 
coating  is  smooth,  glistening  and  tense,  the  resistance  of  the  liver  is 
increased.  When  cut,  quantities  of  blood  flow  oyer  the  cut  sur&ces. 
The  latter  either  appear  evenly  darker  are  spotted ;  this  is  particularly 
apt  to  occur  when  there  has  been  congestion  for  a  long  time;  dark 
spots,  corresponding  to  the  dilated  vexuB  centrales,  the  commencement 
of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  varying  in  shape  with  the  direction  of  the 
cut,  alternate  with  brighter^xdored  ones  whidi  do  not  contain  so  much 
blood,  and  which  represent  the  termination  of  the  portal  vessels.  The 
spotted  appearance,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  much  misused  name 
of  nutmeg  UvcTf  becomes  still  more  marked,  when  the  more  bloodless 
spots  in  the  vicinify  of  the  dilated  central  veins  appear  decidedly  yel- 
low from  obstruction  of  the  bilenlucts.  The  latter  may  be  partly  due 
to  catarrh  of  the  gall-ducts,  induced  by  the  hypenemia  of  their  mucous 
membrane;  partly  to  the  pressure  of  the  enluged  vessels  obstructing 
the  free  escape  of  bile  from  the  small  bile-ducts ;  and  it  may  be  partly 
due  to  gastroduodenal  catarth,  induced  by  the  same  causes  that  excite 
the  hyperaemia  of  the  liver. 

The  enlarged  liver  may  subsequently  become  smaller,  and  acquire 
A  granular  appearance,  so  that,  on  superficial  examination,  it  may 
be  confounded  with  granular  liver.  This  is  usually  termed  the  atro- 
phied form  of  nutmeg-liver.     According  to  Frericha^  the  atropht 
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and  granular  appearance  are  caused  by  ''the  yens  oontiales  lobu* 
lorum,  and  the  capillaries  opening  into  them,  dilating  under  the 
strong  pressure  of  the  obstructed  blood,  and  thus  inducing  atxophy  of 
the  liyeivcellsy  Ijing  in  their  netwoik.  The  cells  lying  in  the  midst  of 
the  lobuli  atrophy,  and,  in  their  place,  appdirs  a  soft,  vascular  tissue, 
consisting  of  dilated  capillaries,  and  neoplastic  connectiye  tissue.^ 
This  explanation  is  not  exactly  correct,  or,  at  leasts  not  entirdj  com* 
plete.  The  liver  cannot  be  diminished  in  size  by  a  substitution  of  ooo* 
nective  tissue,  and  dilated  vessels  for  liveivcells.  The  diminutioii  does 
not  occur  till  the  neoplastic  tissue  shrinkB,  and  is  reduced  to  a  flmall 
volume.  Moreover,  according  to  JUebermeister^  the  assertion  that,  in 
congestive  hyperssmias,  the  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  oocon 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  venae  centrales,  is  based  on  theoreti- 
cal grounds,  and  not  on  direct  observation.  On  the  contnuy,  IMe^ 
meister  found  that,  in  the  atrophic  form  of  nutmeg^liver,  as  well  ts  in 
cirrhosis,  the  proliferation  affected  chiefly  the  vicinity  of  the  reofi  in* 
terlobulares,  and  in  some  cases  led  to  a  typical  development  of  intc^ 
lobular  tissue,  which,  as  is  well  known,  hmdly  exists  in  healthy  hmmm 
livers. 

Symptoms  and  Coubss. — ^There  are  neither  subjective  norobjeotiTe 
symptoms  of  the  disease  until  the  hypersBmia  of  the  liver  has  attained 
a  high  grade,  and  the  organ  has  considerably  increased  inabCi  When 
the  liver  is  decidedly  enlarged,  the  patients  feel  that  their  right  hjpo 
chondiium  is  imuQiually  full,  and  this  sensation  of  fulness  not  nnfre* 
quently  increases  to  a  painful  feeling  of  tension,  vrhich  spreads  froD 
the  right  hypoohondrium  over  the  abdomen.  The  pressure  in  the  light 
hypochondrium,  or  the  sensation  of  having  a  firm  hoop  around  the  ab- 
domen is  often,  next  to  the  dyspnoea,  the  chief  complaint  of  patients 
with  heart-disease.  And  when  the  liver  swells,  the  sufferings  of  em> 
physematous  patients,  and  of  those  affected  with  dnhosb  of  the 
lungs,  or  curvature  of  the  spine,  are  deddedly  increased.  Patients 
with  extensive  hyperaemic  swelling  of  the  liver  cannot  bear  tight 
dothes,  as  they  interfere  with  deep  inspiration.  I^  Aom  the  causes 
above  mentioned,  a  slight  obstruction  of  the  gall-duots  accompany  the 
nypenemia  of  the  liver,  there  will  be  some  icterus ;  and,  as  thepataent^s 
color  is  already  somewhat  bluish  (cyanotic),  finom  the  obstruction  of  the 
venous  droulation,  he  will  have  the  peculiar  greenish  color  dlancte^ 
istic  of  patients  with  hearirdisease  shortly  before  death.  Besides  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned,  and  the  physical  observation  that  the  IlTcr 
is  enlaxged,  in  simple  hypersBmia  there  vdxj  be  no  symptoms  of 
disturbed  hepatic  function.  A  slight  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
jecretion  of  bile  may  escape  our  observation  during  life;  even  in  the 
tadaver,  where  there  was  excessive  congestive  hyperannia,  Frerichi 
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could  not  make  out  such  a  change.  In  some  few  cases  only,  did  he 
find  the  bile  albuminous.  Patients  mth  hypenemia  of  the  liver  have 
other  complaints,  it  is  true ;  they  suflfer  £rom  headache,  difficulty  of  di« 
gestion,  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  hemorrhoids,  eta  These  troubles, 
however,  are  not  the  result  of  the  hepatic  engorgement,  but  may  have 
no  connection  with  it,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  they  depend 
on  the  same  causes.  Diseases  of  the  heart  not  only  induce  hyperaemia 
of  the  liver,  but  also  lead  to  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh;  in  the 
same  way,  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  excites  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrh  even  sooner  than  it  does  hyperaemia  of  the  liver.  It  appears 
to  be  different  with  those  cases  of  hyperasmia  of  the  Hver  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  tropics,  probably  from  malaria.  These  begin 
with  great  constitutional  disturbance,  severe  headache,  bilious  evacua* 
tions  upward  and  downward,  and  often  with  the  passage  of  bloody 
mucous  masses.  These  symptoms  of  this  disease— which  is  but  little 
known— decidedly  &vor  tiie  idea  that  it  is  not  a  simple  hypersemia, 
but  either  a  coincident  anomaly  of  secretion  of  the  liver,  independent 
of  the  hyperasmia,  or  the  first  stage  of  a  severe  organic  disease,  which, 
in  hct^  not  unfrequently  develops  more  fully.  But  perhaps  in  these 
cases,  also,  the  hyperaemia  of  the  liver  is  only  the  partial  expression 
of  a  disease  affecting  all  the  abdominal  organs,  particularly  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  this  view  would  best  explain  the  constitutional  affection, 
and  the  other  symptoms. 

When  the  hyperaemia  has  readied  a  high  grade,  physical  examina- 
tion vexy  clearly  shows  the  swelling  of  the  liver.  As  we  now,  for  the 
first  time,  speak  of  the  physical  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  liver,  we 
must  give  some  account  of  them. 

As  physical  aids  for  recognizing  enlargement  of  the  liver,  we  have 
inspection,  palpaticm,  and  percussion. 

In  decided  swelling  of  the  liver,  inspection  shows  a  prominence  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  extending  more  or  less  toward  the  left  side, 
and  gradually  disappearing  inferiorly.  At  the  same  time,  the  right 
side  of  the  thorax,  which  even  normally  is  ixom  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
larger  thanthe  left|  becomes  more  prominent  at  its  lower  part  Lastly, 
the  inferior  ribs  may  be  elevated  by  the  enlai^ged  liver,  pressed  dose 
together,  and  their  lower  edges  turned  forward. 

If  we  do  not  undertake  the  examination  very  quietly  and  carefully, 
the  contraoiions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  whidi  usually  occur,  greatly 
inteifere  with  palpation.  The  inexperienced  often  mistake  oontraoted 
portions  of  the  rectus  abdominis  for  tumors  of  the  liver.  We  should 
never  undertake  the  examination  while  the  patient  is  standing  or  sitting. 
He  should  lie  down,  and  draw  up  the  knees  a  little.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  tell  him  to  respire  regularly,  and  should  distract  his 
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attention  from  the  examination,  by  questions,  etc.  In  many  cases  oi 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  that  can  be  certainly  recognized  by  peicuft* 
sion,  it  is  true,  we  find  great  resistance  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
but  we  cannot  clearly  make  out  the  edge  of  the  liven  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  where  the  resistance  of  the  liver  is  not  increased,  and 
still  more  so  when  it  is  diminished.  In  other  cases,  palpation  gives 
the  best  evidence  concerning  the  amount  of  enlargement,  and  also, 
about  the  shape  of  the  margin  and  sur£Bboe ;  and  this  is  the  more  dis- 
tinct the  greater  the  resistance  of  the  enlarged  oigan. 

JPercussion  is  the  most  inqx>rtant  physical  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  liver.    In  determining  the  upper  boundary,  it 
is  not  customary  to  decide  by  the  commencing  flatness  oS,  percussion 
at  those  points  where  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  lung  between  the  liver 
and  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  but  by  the  absolute  dulness  where  the 
liver  comes  in  contact  with  the  thoiacio  walL    Hereafter,  in  speaking 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  liver,  we  shall  always  mean  the  line  of  ab- 
solute  dulness.    The  highest  point  of  the  liver  lies  about  3  em., 
above  this  line.    Normally,  on  the  mammillary  line,  the  upper  mai^gin 
of  the  liver  lies  at  the  lower  border  of  the  sixth  rib ;  on  deep  insjnra- 
tion  it  descends  to  the  seventh  rib,  on  complete  exiuration  it  ascends 
to  the  fifth.    In  the  axillary  line  the  upper  margin  lies  about  the 
eighth  rib,  near  the  spine  about  the  level  of  the  eleventh   lib. 
In  the  median  line,  the  upper  margin  of  the  liver  lies  on  a  level 
with  the  union  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  body  of  the  stei^ 
mun,  but  its  position  cannot  usually  be  detennined,  as  the  liver  dul- 
ness passes  into  that  of  the  heart    Normally,  in  the  mammillary  line, 
the  lower  border  of  the  liver  lies  at  the  maigin  of  the  ribs  or  a  littie 
below ;  in  the  axillary  line  it  is  usually  above  the  eleventh  rib ;  in  the 
median  line  about  half  way  between  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the 
navel;  near  the  spine  its  position  cannot  be  detennined.    As  the 
thorax  is  shorter  in  women  and  children,  the  lower  border  of  the  liver 
lies  somewhat  below  the  edge  of  the  ribs.    Neither  the  sharp  border 
of  the  Uver,  which  extends  a  few  centimeters  below  the  ribs,,  nor  its 
left  lobe,  if  not  thickened,  causes  any  decided  dulness  on  percussion. 
In  forty-nine  cases,  of  persons  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age, 
examined  by  Frerichs^  the  distance  firom  the  ixppex  line  of  dulness  to 
the  lower  averaged,  in  the  mammillary  line,  9.5  cm.,  in  the  axillary 
line,  9.36  cm.,  in  the  sternal  line,  5.82  cm.    (The  observations  of 
Bamberger  differ  decidedly  ftom  these :  in  thirty  measurements  jnade 
in  adults,  he  found  in  the  mammillary  line,  in  women,  9  cm.,  in  men, 
11  cm.,  in  the  axillary  line,  in  women,  10.5  cm.,  in  men,  13  cm.,  and 
in  a  line  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  in  women,  8.6  cm., 
in  men,  11  cm.,  as  the  average  extension  of  dulness.) 
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If  the  liver  be  enlarged,  the  tiver  dulneas  will  extend  into  the  right 
byxxx^ondrium  and  epigastrium.     Near  the  edge  of  the  liver  the  dul- 
ness  beoomes  indistinct  or  disappears  entirely,  a  &ct  which  we  must 
know,  or  we  shall  suppose  the  oigan  is  smaller  than  it  really  is.    Be- 
fore deciding,  from  the  extension  of  dulness  into  the  right  h jpochon* 
drium,  that  the  liver  is  enlarged,  we  must  determine  that  it  is  nol 
displaced  downward.    We  have  already  spoken  at  length  of  some  im- 
portant points  for  the  diagnosis  between  enlargement  and  displace* 
ment  of  the  liver.    Moreover,  without  being  enlarged,  a  greater  part 
of  the  liver  may  lie  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls,  if  it  has  sunk 
downward  from  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  or  from  re- 
laxation of  its  tissue,  or  if  it  has  an  abnormal  form.     Among  the 
anomalies  of  form  the  most  frequent  are  those  induced  in  women  bj 
tight-lacing  and  still  more  by  wearing  their  waistbands  tight.      As  a 
result  of  this  constant  pressure  on  it,  without  increase  of  its  volume, 
the  liver  may  become  much  flattened  and  so  elongated  as  to  descend 
several  finger-breadths  below  the  ribs,  or  in  some  few  cases  even  down 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.     We  must  bear  in  mind  these  deviations  in 
position  and  form  of  the  liver,  if  we  would  rightly  interpret  the  results 
of  physical  examination. 

Hyper»mio  swelling  of  the  liver  can  rarely  be  perceived  by  simple 
inspection.  From  the  decided  increase  of  thickness  of  the  organ,  po 
cussion  gives  great  dulness,  which  may  extend  from  the  right  to  the  left 
bypochondrium,  and  as  £iir  down  as  the  navel  or  even  below  it.  And 
as  the  resistance  of  the  liver  is  increased,  we  can  usually  feel  its  mar- 
gin^  and  satisfy  ourselves  that  its  form  is  unchanged  and  its  surface 
smooth.  A  characteristio  of  hepatic  enlargements  caused  by  hyper* 
smia  is  that  they  grow  more  rapidly  than  any  other  form,  and  decrease 
again  rapidly. 

It  is  renuukable  that  the  symptoms  of  atrophic  nutmeg-liver 
have  not  received  proper  attention  until  lately,  when  Xdebermeister 
has  paid  a  great  attention  to  them.  As  the  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are  characteristic,  it  may  be  quickly  sketched.  The  patients  affected 
have  disease  of  the  heart  or  emphysema,  or  some  other  disease  of  the 
long,  which  impedes  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  This  obstruction  of  the  circulation  has  caused  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  cyanosis,  and  general  dropsy.  As  is  usual  in  heart  and  lung 
diseases,  the  dropsy  began  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  afterward  in- 
vaded the  serous  cavities.  Subsequently  the  state  of  affairs  is  changed: 
the  ascites  beoomes  more  decided  than  the  anasarca;  or  the  ascites 
oontinues,  while  we  may  succeed  in  removing  the  other  symptoms  of 
dropsy  for  a  time  by  suitable  remedies.  On  examining  the  liver,  we 
find  it  smaller  than  at  first,  its  lower  border  is  some  finger-breadths 
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higher  than  it  was  some  weeks  or  months  previously.    Not  unfits 
quently,  while  the  anasarca  is  moderate,  the  ascites  increases,  so  that 
we  are  conqieUed  to  tap  the  patient.    la  the  cases  that  I  have  6b> 
served,  where  in  heart  and  lung  diseases  I  have  been  able  to  diagnose 
atrophic  nutmeg-liver  from  the  disproportion  between  the  asdies  and 
anasarca  and  from  the  perceptible  diminution  in  size  of  the  enlarged  liver, 
I  have  not  found  the  spleen  enlarged      If  we  rightly  understand 
atrophic  nutmeg-liver,  the  explanation  of  the  above  symptoms  is  not 
difficult.    The  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver  conh 
presses  the  vessels,  hence  the  flow  of  blood  ficom  the  veins  of  the  pen> 
tonfiBum  is  opposed  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the  heart  or  lung  affection; 
secondly,  by  the  compression  of  the  hepatic  vessels.    The  absenoe  of 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  the  only  thing  that  could  appear  remaik* 
able ;  as,  by  compression  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  spleen  is  also  obstructed,  and  since  in  cinhosis  of  the  liver 
(see  Chapter  IIL),  where  the  same  circumstances  prevail,  we  almost 
always  find  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  usually  ascribe  this  eih 
largement  to  obstruction  of  the  blood  in  the  splenic  vein.    I  propose, 
when  speaking  of  dirhosis  of  the  liver  and  hyperaemia  of  the  spleoi, 
to  discuss  this  apparent  contradiction  more  fully. 

TssATMSirr. — ^The  causal  indications  require  the  xemoval  of  the 
circumstances  inducing  the  fluxion  to  or  the  congestion  of  the  liver. 
In  the  fluxions  caused  by  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  the  diet  is  to 
be  regulated ;  in  those  cases  resulting  from  misuse  of  spirituous  liquon, 
alcohol  should  be  forbidden.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  necessacj 
to  advise  a  change  of  residence  when  persons  in  the  tropics,  or  from 
the  influence  of  malaria,  suffer  repeatedly  from  hypenemia  of  the  ]ive& 
Finally,  if  severe  fluxions  to  the  liver  occur  just  before  the  menses  or 
during  their  absence  at  the  time  they  are  expected,  the  causal  indki- 
tions  require  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  os  uteri  or  of  ci^  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thighs.  In  congestion  of  the  liver  we  are  either 
unable  to  fulfil  the  indicatio  cauacUis  or,  where  we  can  do  so,  it  is  at* 
most  always  some  other  trouble  than  the  hyperasmia  of  the  liver,  whidi 
decides  us  to  interfere.  For  instance,  when  we  bleed  in  pneumonia,  and 
thus  moderate  a  congestion  of  the  liver,  the  venesection  has  not  been 
induced  by  the  latter,  but  by  the  congestion  in  the  brain,  or  some 
other  cause. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  indiccUions  from  the  JUeasey  the  abstnu! 
tion  of  blood  from  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  is  so  frequently  recom- 
mended, is  just  as  irrational  as  it  is  inefficacious,  and  Benoch  is  pghl 
in  saying  that  the  leeches  would  do  just  as  much  good  if  applied  U 
the  wrist  or  ankle-joints  as  when  applied  to  the  right  hypochoodrinm. 
On  the  contrary,  leeches  about  the  anus  are  strongly  to  be  recom 
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mended,  if  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  render  it  worth  while  to  use 
them  at  alL  They  draw  blood  from  the  anastomoses  of  the  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  lessen  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  portal 
vein,  and  consequently  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  liyer.  Laxatives 
have  a  similar  influence,  particularly  the  neutral  salts,  as,  by  abstract 
ing  water,  they  also  cause  depletion  of  the  intestinal  veins,  and  thus 
diminish  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  portal  veins.  For  patients  who 
habitually  suffer  from  hyperaemia  of  the  liver,  the  mineral  springs  at 
Homburg,  Kissengen,  Marienbad,  eta,  are  particularly  beneficial,  for 
the  salts,  in  the  form  in  which  they  there  enter  the  body,  can  undoubt- 
edly be  used  for  a  long  time  without  injury. 


IHTFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

For  sake  of  convenience,  we  shall  make  a  general  division  of  five 
fonns  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  of  each  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
give  a  more  accurate  description:  1.  Suppurative  hepatitis ;  2.  Chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis,  which,  in  its  later  stages  is  called  cirrhosis  hepa- 
tis;  3.  Syphilitio  hepatitis;  4.  Pylephlebitis;  and  5.  Acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  inflammations  of  the 
liver,  at  least  by  most  recent  pathologists.  We  shall  not  treat  of  the 
last  form  till  we  have  considered  other  affections  of  the  liver,  accom- 
panied by  jatmdice,  that  are  more  readUy  understood. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SUFPURAnVB  HEPATITIS. 

EJnoLOOT. — ^According  to  FtrcAotr,  the  processes  observed  in  this 
form  of  hepatitis  originally  affect  the  ltveiK3ell8  themselves.  At  first 
these  swell  from  imbibitton  of  an  albuminous  substance ;  subsequently 
there  is  disintegration  of  the  cells,  and  consequently  of  tiie  parenchyma 
of  the  liver;  finally,  there  are  cavities  in  the  liver  which  are  filled  with 
the  disintegrated  elements  of  the  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  lAeber^ 
meUter  thinks  that  his  examinations  prove  that,  in  suppurative  hepati* 
tifl,  the  process  starts  from  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  that  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  liver-cells  is  secondary.  The  etiology  of  parenchymatous 
nepatitis  is  obscure.  It  is  rare  in  the  temperate  zones,  but  more  fre- 
quent in  the  tropics,  particularly  in  India,  although  the  old  accounts 
of  its  frequency  there  are  overdrawn. 

Among  the  exciting  causes,  we  may  mention — 
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1.  Wounds  and  contusions  of  the  liver;  but  among  sixty 
that  he  observed  himself  or  collected  from  other  observers,  Buid  finmd 
only  one  case  due  to  injuiy. 

2.  Very  similar  to  the  above  are  the  cases  induced  by  impactioa 
of  angular  concrements  in  the  gall-ducts,  but  these  must  be  considered 
as  very  rare. 

8.  Suppurative  hepatitis  develops  more  frequently  from  uloerafioii 
or  other  gangrenous  affections  of  the  abdominal  oigans.  It  has  been 
found  complicating  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  intestmes,  and  gaU-^bladder 
and,  in  some  few  cases,  abscesses  of  the  liver  have  been  seen  to  follow 
operations  for  hernia  or  about  the  rectum.  In  these  cases  it  is  most 
natural  to  suspect  an  embolus  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  or  the 
transfer  of  injurious  irritating  matter  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  blood ; 
but,  so  far,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  positive  proof  of  this. 
Budd  believes,  and  most  authors  agree  with  him,  that  the  majority  of 
cases  of  hepatitis  of  the  tropics  belong  in  this  class.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  very  rarely  a  primary  disease,  but  is  almost  always  secondary  to  the 
djrsentery  endemic  in  the  tropics ;  but  it  has  not  been  proved  in  this 
form  either,  that  the  transfer  of  particles  of  gangrenous  mucous  men^ 
brane  or  of  putrid  fluid,  from  the  large  intestine  tathe  liver,  has  induced 
the  inflammation  in  the  latter,  and  still  less  that  this  is  the  sole  cause 
of  hepatitis  in  the  tropics.  The  &ct  that  epidemic  dysentery  in  our 
country  is  hardly  ever  complicated  by  hepatitis,  althot^  with  us  also 
there  are  extensive  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  ptitiid  de- 
composition of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestme,  rather  militates 
against  Budd*8  view  of  the  subject. 

4  Lastly,  among  the  exciting  causes  of  parenchymatous  hepatitis, 
we  must  mention  injuries,  suppurations,  thromboses,  and  inflammatbns 
of  the  veins.  The  explanation  of  this  form,  which,  together  with  the 
above,  is  usually  called  metastatic  hepatitis,  is  very  difficult.  We 
have  given  the  views  at  present  prevalent  concerning  the  formation  of 
metastases  in  the  lungs.  According  to  the  explanations  there  given, 
the  occurrence  of  metastases  in  the  liver  from  peripheral  suppurations 
should  induce  the  belief  that  emboli  which  have  passed  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs  may  plug  up  the  hepatic  artery.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  having  mentioned  the  &ct,  and  called  attention 
to  the  difficulty  of  its  explanation.  The  sympathy  between  iiie  head 
and  the  liver,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  a  good  deal,  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  £Eict  that  woimds  of  the  skull  affecting  the  diphcs 
very  readily  induce  metastases,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  metas- 
tases to  the  liver. 

ANATOMICAL  Appeasai7CES. — ^In  parenchymatous  hex)atitis,  the 
entire  organ  is  never  inflamed,  but  there  are  always  inflamed  spots* 
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Phese  vary  in  size;  often  there  is  only  one;  in  other  cases,  numbers 
of  them  are  scattered  through  the  liver. 

We  rarely  see  the  potA-mortem  appearances  of  the  disease  in  the 
commencing  stage*  The  description  of  the  inflamed  parts  as  dark-red^ 
resistant  places,  which  become  slightly  prominent  when  we  cut  into 
the  engorged  liver,  is  probably  taken  more  from  analogy  than  from 
actual  observation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  commencing  hepatitis,  we 
do  find  discolored,  yellowish,  and  very  soft  spots  in  the  hypersemic 
liver.  When  these  are  superficial,  before  opening  them,  we  may  readily 
mistake  them  for  abscesses.  At  these  spots,  on  microscopical  exami- 
nation, Yirehow  ^Dund,  according  to  the  degree  of  discoloration  and 
softening,  either  that  the  liveroells  were  cloudy,  transparent^  and  gran* 
ular,  or  that  their  number  was  decreased,  and  between  those  still  ex* 
isting  there  was  effused  a  finely-granular  mass,  or,  lastly  (at  the  most 
discolored  and  softened  spots),  that  the  liver-cells  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  place  there  was  only  a  finely-granular  detritus. 

Far  more  frequently,  paienchymatous  hepatitis  is  not  seen  till  its 
later  stages.  Then  we  find  abscesses  in  the  liver,  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg\  if  several  of  these  have  united,  or  if  the 
disintegration  has  progressed  further,  these  form  irregular  collections 
of  pus,  which  are  often  very  laige.  They  are  surrounded  by  disinte- 
grating, discolored  parenchymatous  substance,  and  contain  a  creamy 
pus,  which  is  often  greenish  from  admixture  of  bile.  When  the  de- 
struction advances  to  the  surface,  these  abscesses  of  the  liver  may 
break.  This  may  occur  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or,  if  there  has  been 
previous  adhesion  of  the  liver  to  the  abdominal  wdl,  the  perforation 
may  be  outwardly ;  in  other  cases,  after  the  liver  has  become  adherent 
to  the  diaphragm,  the  latter  is  perforated,  and  the  pus  enters  the 
pleural  sac  or  the  lung,  if  that  be  adherent  to  the  pleura  oostarum. 
In  rare  cases,  abscesses  of  the  liver  have  been  known  to  perforate  into 
the  pericardium,  stomach,  intestines,  gall-bladder,  even  into  the  portal 
vein,  and  into  the  ascending  vena  cava. 

K  the  patient  lives  after  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  in  fsivorable 
cases,  the  walls  may  imite ;  then  there  is  a  proliferation  of  connective 
tissue,  and  finally  a  hard  cicatrix  forms,  which  often  contains  thickened 
and  calcified  masses  of  pus.  And  where  perforation  does  not  occur, 
after  an  abscess  has  existed  a  long  time,  there  is  usually  a  proliferation 
of  connective  tissue  in  the  wall  and  vicinity  of  the  abscess ;  its  inner 
8ur£ftce  becomes  smooth,  the  pus  is  incapsulated,  and  gradually  thick- 
ened  by  reabsorption  of  its  fluid  constituents.  Then  the  abscess  may 
be  diminished  in  size  by  the  shrinking  of  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue,  till  finally  only  a  dense  cicatrix  remains,  enclosing  a  calcareous 
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Symptoms  Ain>  Coubss. — ^The  typical  descriptioQ  usuallj  given  of 
parenchymatous  hepatitis  answers,  as  J3itdd  aptly  says,  only  for  the 
traumatic  cases,  including  those  induced  by  impacted  gall-stones;  but, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  this  is  the  rarest  form  of  the  disease.  If^ 
after  a  blow,  or  some  other  violence,  affecting  the  region  of  the  liver, 
there  be  severe  pain  there,  if  the  liver  swells,  and  there  be  high  fever 
with  general  suffering,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagno^ 

The  case  is  altogether  different  when  hepatitis  oomes  on  during 
some  gangrenous  process  in  the  abdomen,  when  it  complicates  a  dysen- 
tery, or  when  it  develops  during  peripheral  siq)puration,  after  injuries 
of  the  head,  great  surgical  operations,  eta  The  cases  related  by  JBudd^ 
AndrcU^  and  others,  show  a  number  of  instances  where  abscesses  of 
the  liver,  occurring  in  this  way,  were  recognized  very  late,  or  not  at  all 
In  chronic  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  in  peritjrphlitis,  and  similar  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  after  operations  on  the  rectum  or  abdomen,  we  may 
suspect  the  occurrence  of  hepatitis,  if  the  patient  has  a  chill,  if  the 
liver  swells  and  becomes  painful,  and  there  be  icterus.  But  none  of 
these  symptoms  are  constant;  and  cases  where  local  symptoms  of 
hepatic  disease  are  absent,  in  metastases  starting  from  one  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  are  at  least  as  frequent  as  those  of  metastases  in  the 
lungs,  which  run  their  course  without  pain  in  the  chest  or  bloody  ex- 
pectoration. The  chills  and  fever  may  also  depend  on  other  causes, 
and  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  regarded  as  sure  signs  of  secondary  hepa- 
titis. It  is  still  more  difficult  to  recognize  the  occurrence  of  hepatitis 
during  endemic  dysentery.  For,  in  this  disease,  the  liver  is  not  unfre- 
quently  swollen  and  painful,  even  when  it  is  not  inflamed;  the  fever 
present  does  not  decide  the  question,  for  it  is  present  in  dysentery 
alone ;  in  many  cases  there  is  no  icterus,  and,  when  it  occurs,  it  is  no 
sure  sign  of  hepatitis.  The  parenchymatous  hepatitis  which  ooours  in 
peripheral  suppurations,  or  after  surgical  operations,  and  is  one  symp- 
tom of  the  so-called  pyaemia,  is  the  most  difficult  to  recognize.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  should  not  expect  the  prostrate  patient,  who  ia 
much  depressed  mentally,  to  complain  of  pain  about  the  liver;  the 
chills  and  high  fever,  and  even  excessive  icterus,  do  not  render  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  there  is  disease  of  the  liver. 

If  we  add,  to  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  abscesses,  which 
have  formed  during  the  above-named  diseases,  always  enlarge  slowly, 
and  are  accompanied  by  very  unimportant  symptoms,  it  may  readily  be 
understood  that  a  subsequent  chronic  disease,  with  the  symptoms  here- 
after mentioned,  may  first  excite  the  suspicion,  or  render  it  certain  that 
the  original  disease  has  been  complicated  with  hepatitis. 

The  symptoms  of  the  abscess  which  remains  and  gnidaally  in- 
creases are  quite  varied.    There  is  almost  alwavs  a  dull  pain  in  the 
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nght  hypocbondriuni,  which  is  increased  by  pressure.  Occasionally 
there  is  also  a  peculiar  *'  sympathetic ''  pain  in  the  right  shoulder, 
whose  frequency  and  diagnostic  importance  were  formerly  much  over^ 
rated.  The  Uver  almost  always  projects  below  the  ribs,  and  in  cases 
where  the  abscesses  are  large  or  numerous,  or  the  hypenemia  is  great, 
the  liver  may  be  double  its  normal  size,  and  bulge  out  the  right  half 
of  the  thorax,  render  the  hypochondrium  prominent,  and  project  deep 
into  the  abdomen.  When  the  abscesses  are  on  the  convex  surface  of 
the  liver  and  are  somewhat  prominent,  we  may  sometimes,  on  careful 
palpation,  find  slight  protuberances  or  even  fluctuation.  Icterus  is  not 
at  all  a  constant  symptom  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  being  absent  even  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  accumulation  and  absorption  of  bile,  on 
which  iotenia  depends,  are  partly  the  result  of  compression  of  the  gaU- 
ducts,  and  partly  due  to  their  obstruction  by  albuminous  and  fibrinous 
coagula  {ItokUanaky),  Large  abscesses  may  compress  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  portal  vein ;  such  as  project  from  the  concave  surface  may 
compress  its  trunk.  In  such  cases,  besides  the  symptoms  above  de- 
scribed, there  are  usually  swelling  of  the  spleen  and  serous  efiusion 
into  the  abdomen.  While  the  abscesses  are  small  there  is  little  or  no 
accompanying  fever,  and  at  this  time  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
is  little  affected,  his  strength  is  good,  and  he  may  live  for  years  in 
passable  health.  But  as  soon  as  the  abscess  has  attained  some  size 
the  fever  becomes  higher,  chiUs  come  on  from  time  to  time,  as  wo 
have  seen  that  they  do  in  chronic  suppurations  elsewhere,  the  strength 
and  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffer,  he  becomes  cachectic  and  exces- 
sively emaciated,  and  in  most  cases  finally  dies  exhausted  and  dropsical, 
of  "  consumption  of  the  liver." 

If  the  abscess  of  the  liver  perforate  into  the  abdomen,  the  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis  soon  set  in  and  quickly  cause  the  death  of  the 
patient  If  the  abscess  become  adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  this  at  first  becomes  oedematous  and  finally  infiltrated;  this 
renders  any  formerly  perceptible  fluctuation  indistinct,  but  a  super* 
ficial  fluctuation  gradually  occurs  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  this  is 
finally  perforated  by  the  pus.  If  the  perforation  take  place  through 
the  diaphragm,  we  either  have  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  or,  more  fre- 
quently (as  the  pleural  surfaces  have  become  adherent),  dark-red  or 
brown  purulent  masses  are  suddenly  thrown  off,  from  whose  appear- 
ance Budd  claims  to  have  frequently  made  a  diagnosis  of  abscess  of 
the  liver.  From  perforation  into  the  pericardiimi,  pericarditis  rapidly 
develops  and  soon  causes  death.  In  perforation  of  the  stomach,  the 
peculiarly  colored  masses  are  vomited.  In  perforation  of  the  intestine, 
un  the  other  hand,  there  are  purulent  passages  from  the  bowels. 

When  the  pus  is  evacuated  outwardly  or  into  the  stomach,  or  intea- 
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tines,  or  even  when  it  enters  the  bronchi  and  is  coughed  up,  the  pi^ 
tients  usualljfeel  instantaneously  relieved;  the  improvement  rarely 
remains  permanent,  however,  and,  when  it  does  so,  it  is  only  in  cases 
where  the  abscess  was  small  JBudd  only  saw  closure  of  the  abscess 
and  perfect  cure  of  the  patient  in  one  case  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
pus.  The  abscess  usually  continues  to  suppurate,  and  the  patients 
sooner  or  later  die  of  exhaustion  from  the  suppuration  and  fever* 
Cases  of  cure  after  capsulation  and  gradual  decrease  in  size  of  the 
abscess,  with  inspissation  of  its  contents,  are  very  rare,  and  during  life 
it  must  be  difficult  to  decide  that  this  has  occurred. 

TsEATMEsn?. — ^It  is  only  in  the  rare  cases  of  traumatic  hepatitis 
that  we  can  hope  to  induce  resolution  of  the  inflammation  by  the  use 
of  cold  compresses,  and  the  application  of  leeches  about  the  anus.  In 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease,  blisters  over  the  liver,  and  the 
internal  administration  of  calomel,  are  very  generally  employed,  but  are 
of  doubtful  efficacy. 

In  all  other  forms  of  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  we  have  to  oonfine 
ourselves  to  the  treatment  of  symptoms,  particularly  as  they  are  rarely 
recognized  until  abscesses  have  formed.  Fortunately  for  the  patient, 
the  views  on  which  it  was  formerly  maintained,  that  the  reabaorptioa 
of  pus  was  aided  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  mercurials,  are 
no  longer  held ;  although  it  is  said  that  patients  with  Uverdisease  are 
just  the  ones  who  can  take  large  doses  of  calomel  witiiout  injury. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  perceptible  fluctuation,  and  we  cannot  open 
the  abscess,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the 
patient  by  suitable  diet,  wine,  and  preparations  of  iron.  For  the  chills 
we  prescribe  quinine,  which  not  unfrequently  has  a  very  decided  anti- 
periodical  action. 

As  experience  shows  that  those  abscesses  heal  best  from  whidi 
pus  mixed  with  blood  and  broken-down  parenchyma  of  the  liver  have 
been  evacuated,  while  those  containing  good  or  laudable  pus  rarely 
healed,  we  should  make  it  a  rule  to  open  the  abscesses  as  early  as  po^* 
Bible,  before  a  so-called  pyogenic  membrane  has  formed  in  them*  Sur* 
gery  teaches  us  to  be  peculiarly  careful  in  opening  abscesses  of  the 
liver,  and  that  we  should  use  caustics  instead  of  the  knife,  where  we 
cannot  certainly  determine  that  the  liver  has  become  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  walls. 

CHAPTER  III. 

CHfiONIC  INTEBSTmAL  HEPATTTIS,  CISBH08IS  OF  THJB   LTVSB,  081X17 

LAB  LTVSB. 

EhiOLOOT. — ^Interstitial  hepatitis  aflects  the  fibrous  oovenng  of  the 
liver  and  the  scanty  connective  tissue,  which,  as  the  oontinuation  oC 
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Olissonfs  capstdei  aooompanies  the  hepatic  vessels  and  trayerses  the 
paienchjma  of  the  liver.  In  this  form  of  inflammation  there  is  neither 
firee  exudation,  suppuration,  nor  formation  of  abscesses.  The  inflam- 
matory process  rather  consists  in  a  proliferation  of  the  tissue  above 
named,  by  the  formation  of  joung  connective-tissue  elements  from 
those  already  existing.  While  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver  in- 
creases, its  parenchyma  proper  is  more  and  more  displaced.  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease  the  neoplastic  tissue  undergoes  a  dcatricial 
retraction,  which  strang^ulates  and  partiy  destroys  the  parenchyma  of 
the  liver.  The  blood-vessels  and  bile-ducts  not  unfirequently  become 
impervious  throughout  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
liverK^ells  atrophy  and  die. 

Alcohol  is  the  irritant  which  most  frequently  induces  interstitial 
hepatitis.  Hence  English  physicians  give  granular  liver  the  vulgar 
name  of  ^gin-drinker's  liver."  Corresponding  to  the  extent  to  which 
alcohol  is  used  by  the  sexes  and  at  different  ages,  the  disease  is  more 
frequent  In  men  than  in  women,  and  is  veiy  rarely  seen  during  child- 
hood. ETven  the  apparent  exceptions  support  the  rule.  Thus  TPt/n- 
derlich  found  typical  cases  of  the  disease  in  two  sisters  aged  eleven 
and  twelve  years ;  but  on  careful  inquiry  it  was  found  that  both  of 
them  were  great  schnapp&drinkers. 

"Hie  use  of  alcohol,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  interstitial 
hepatitis,  and  all  persons  affected  with  this  disease,  who  deny  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  liquor,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  secret  topers.  Simple 
congestive  hypercemia,  which  so  often  occurs  in  heartrdisease,  has  fre- 
quently been  blamed  as  a  cause  of  dirhosis;  but,  according  to  JSanv- 
hergeai^a  numerous  observations,  this  is  probably  an  error,  which  was 
due  to  the  atrophic  form  of  nutmeg-liver  being  confounded  with  drrho- 
sis.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  other  causes  of  interstitial  hepa- 
titis. Budd  (as  quoted  by  Bamberger  and  Blsnoch)  says:  ** There 
may  be  other  substances,  among  the  immense  variety  of  matters  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  among  the  products  of  faulty  digestion,  which,  on 
being  absorbed  into  the  portal  blood,  cause,  like  alcohol,  adhesive  in- 
flammation of  the  liver."  Budd  himself,  however,  terms  this  view 
hypothetical.  I  have  seen  one  case  where  biliary  calculi  caused  chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis.  In  this  case,  which  was  frilly  detailed  by  Liebet' 
meUter^  most  of  the  large  bile-ducts  were  filled  with  stony  concrements, 
and  the  liver  was  most  strikingly  drrhotic  in  character. 

Akatovzcal  Appeabancbs. — ^In  the  first  stage,  which  we  larely 
see,  the  liver  is  increased  in  size,  particularly  in  thickness ;  its  perito- 
neal covering  is  slightly  thickened  and  clouded;  except  some  slight 
elevations,  the  surfisice  is  smooth  and  even.  On  section,  the  parenchjrma 
ti  seen  to  be  interspersed  by  a  vascular,  succulent,  grayish-red  mass, 
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which  gives  the  liver  a  fleshy  look,  and  which  is  shown  by  the  imcny 
scope  to  consist  of  delicate  connective-tissue  stride  with  spindle^haped 
cells.  Between  this  tissue,  the  original  parenchyma  appears  as  large 
and  only  slightly-prominent  granulations. 

The  second  stage,  into  which  the  first  gradually  passes,  is  excel* 
lently  described  by  Mokitanaky.  According  to  him,  in  typical  cases, 
the  liver  is  much  smaller  than  normal ;  its  form  is  altered,  the  edges 
becoming  thinned,  and  finally  changed  to  an  indurated  border,  which 
contains  no  liver-tissue :  on  iJiie  other  hand,  the  thickness,  particularly 
of  the  right  lobe,  is  relatively  greater.  Lastly,  the  whole  oigan  ofloi 
consists  of  the  spherical  right  lobe,  to  which  the  left  is  attached  as  a 
flat  appendix.  In  this  stage  we  may  see  granular  or  watezy  projeo 
tions  (granulations)  on  the  surface,  to  which  the  disease  owes  its  name 
of  *'  granular  liver."  If  the  granulations  are  all  of  the  same  size,  as 
large  as  a  hemp-seed,  for  instance,  the  surface  appears  regularly  gran- 
ular ;  if  they  vary  in  size,  it  is  irregularly  granular.  Between  the 
prominences  the  serous  coat  is  whitish,  tendinous,  shrunken,  and  i^ 
tracted ;  if  deep  retractions  separate  large  portions  of  the  liver  from 
each  other,  it  appears  lobular.  The  serous  coat  is  also  usually  attadied 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  particularly  to  the  diaphragm,  by  short,  finn 
adhesions,  or  by  bands.  The  substance  of  the  cirrhotic  liver  is  very 
hard  and  of  leathery  toughness.  On  section,  there  is  often  as  mudi 
resistance  as  on  cutting  into  scirrhus,  and  on  the  cut  surfiice  we  find 
the  same  granulations  as  on  the  surface  of  the  liver.  They  are  embed* 
ded  in  a  dirty-white,  dense,  non-vascular  tissue.  At  some  places  the 
parenchyma  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  dense  tissue  alone  re- 
mains. On  microscopic  examination  in  this  stage,  we  no  longer  find 
the  first  elements  of  connective  tissue,  but  this  is  fully  formed,  and  en- 
closes in  concentric  layers  groups  of  liver-cells  (the  granulations)*  The 
still  existing  liver-cells  are  psirtly  affected  with  fatty  degeneration  and 
partly  intensely  yellow,  as  a  result  of  the  retention  of  bile  induced  by 
obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts.  The  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  live^ 
cells,  and  still  more  the  pigment  in  them,  gives  the  entire  liver,  but 
particularly  the  granulations,  the  yellow  color  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  "  cirrhosis," 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  cir- 
rhosis are  very  similar  to  those  of  simple  hypenemia  of  the  liver;  the 
inflammatory  process  within  the  liver  and  in  its  covering  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  little  pain,  although  the  patient  may  be  more  aeoaitive 
to  pressure  over  the  liver  than  is  the  case  in  simple  hypenemia.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  right  hypodioodrium 
bcreases  to  painful  tension  or  even  to  burning  pain.  Besides  th^e 
symptoms,  there  are  various  troubles  in  the  first  stage  of 
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The  patients  complain  of  loss  of  appetite,  of  a  feeling  of  pressure  and 
fulness  after  eating ;  the j  suffer  from  flatulence  and  constipation.  The 
nutrition  may  be  already  affected  and  the  appearance  cachectic ;  but 
the  same  is  true  of  these  appearances  as  has  been  said  of  several  of  the 
accompaniments  of  simple  hypersemia  of  the  liver,  that,  although  they 
accompany  the  disease,  they  are  not  symptoms  of  it  The  habitual  use 
of  liquor  almost  always  causes  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
symptoms  depend  on  this,  not  on  the  interstitial  hepatitis. 

The  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  depend  almost  entirely  on  me> 
chanical  conditions.  Compression  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
must  cause  symptoms  of  congestion  in  those  organs  from  which  the 
portal  vein  conducts  the  blood  to  the  liver ;  the  compression  of  the 
bile-duots  (as  long  as  the  liver-cells  to  which  they  belong  prepare  bile) 
induces  absorption  of  bile  and  icterus. 

Symptoms  of  congestion  are  seen  soonest  and  most  frequently  in 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  chronic  gastric 
catarrh  accompanying  the  second  stage  of  cirrhosis  is  not,  as  in  the  first 
stage,  a  complication,  but  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  it  causes  have  already  been  described.  Intestinal  catarrh, 
which  is  just  as  frequent  an  accompaniment  of  drrhosis,  rarely  leads  to 
excessive  transudations  of  fluid  into  the  intestines,  but,  like  most  chronic 
catairfas,  to  a  copious  production  of  cells  and  to  the  secretion  of  tough 
muooB.  We  have  learned  that  constipation,  tympanites,  cachectic 
appearance,  eta,  are  among  the  symptoms  of  this  form  of  chronic  in* 
testinal  catarrh,  hence  we  readily  imderstand  why  they  should  take  a 
prominent  part  among  the  sjrmptoms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  Hver.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  capillaries  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane become  so  full  as  to  rupture.  Hence,  next  to  ulcer  of  the 
stomadi,  cirriiosis  of  the  liver  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  hiemorrhages ;  and  as  the  obstructed  evacuation  of  the  portal 
vein  causes  overfilling  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  and  the  hsemoi^ 
xhoidal  plexus,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  among  the  causes  of  hsemorrhoids, 
and  these  form  one  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  cirrhosis. 

As  the  splenic  vein  also  empties  into  the  portal  vein,  compression 
of  the  branclies  of  the  latter  will  impede  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
former ;  hence  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  spleen  unite  with  those 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  congestion.  In  the  later  stages  of  inter- 
stitial hepatitis  the  spleen  has  so  often  been  found  enlarged  to  two  or 
three  times  its  natural  size,  or  even  more,  that  OppoizeTy  jBamberffer^ 
and  others,  give  enlargement  of  the  spleen  as  one  of  the  most  important 
symptoms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Out  of  thirty-six  oases,  Frericha 
found  the  spleen  enlarged  eighteen  times.  We  cannot  agree,  however, 
in  referring  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  solely  to  obstruction  of  the 
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blood :  on  the  one  hand,  because  it  sometimes  comes  yerj  eatly,  at 
others  very  late,  without  any  corresponding  diange  in  the  other  eymp* 
toms  of  congestion ;  seoondly,  because  in  some  cases  of  cinhosbi  and 
in  all  the  cases  of  atarophic  nutmeg-li^er  that  we  have  observed,  in  spite 
of  the  excessive  compression  of  the  hepatic  vesselS|  there  has  been  no 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  it  has  been  only  slightly  enkigel 
Probably  the  swelling  of  the  spleen  depends,  partly  at  least^  on  a 
process  similar  to  that  a£fecting  the  liver.  But,  that  part  of  the  s^ieac 
enlargement  is  due  to  o1»truotion  of  the  flow  of  blood,  is  shown  fay  the 
constant  diminution  in  size  of  the  spleen,  when  a  hsematemeflos,  &om 
rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  the  stomadi,  has  facilitated  the  escape  d 
blood  £rom  the  spleen. 

As  the  veins  of  the  peritonaeum  also,  particularly  those  of  its  Tifloertl 
folds,  empty  into  the  portal  vein,  we  may  readily  understand  the  oocis^ 
rence  of  ascites,  which  is  the  most  apparent  symptom  of  cirrhosifi.  We 
may  refer  to  the  chapter  next  to  the  last  of  the  previous  sectioii,  wliere 
the  increased  lateral  pressure  in  the  veins  of  the  peritoneum  was 
shown  to  be  the  most  important  cause  of  serous  transudations  into  tbe 
abdomen.  As  rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  the  peritonaeum  occaaoQ- 
ally  occurs,  in  some  cases,  we  find  small  quantities  of  blood  mixed  with 
the  transudation.  In  other  cases,  there  are  flocculi  of  fibrin  in  the 
fluid,  which  tend  to  prove  that,  while  the  inflammation  is  going  on  io 
the  Uver  uid  its  vicmity,  small  quantities  of  free  exadation  are  fixned. 
The  ascites,  which  forms  a  symptom  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  is  partkor 
larly  extensive ;  hence  in  it,  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  tomd 
abdominal  dropsy,  we  find  the  blue  veins  over  the  abdomen,  oedema  of 
the  lower  extremities,  genital  organs,  and  abdominal  walls,  resulting 
from  compression  of  the  vena  cava  and  iliac  veins,  as  well  as  the  super 
fidal  gangrene  of  these  parts  that  we  have  previously  described. 

Now  that  we  have  mentioned  chronic  gastric  and  intestinal  catarA, 
gastric  and  intestinal  haemorrhages,  haemorrhoids,  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  and,  lastly,  ascites,  as  the  almost  constant  symptoms  of  cinliosiai 
and  as  the  mechanical  results  of  compression  of  the  branches  of  the 
portal  vein,  it  may  be  asked  how  we  explain  the  exceptions,  where 
these  symptoms  do  not  exist,  or  are  insignificant.  We  shall  fiiat  ^ 
mark  that,  occasionally,  in  spite  of  advanced  ouihosis,  the  farandiea  of 
the  portal  vein  remain  quite  pervious,  so  that,  according  to  the  ob8e^ 
vations  of  J^oersierj  in  some  cases,  they  may  be  traced  a  oooaideitble 
distance  in  the  cadaver.  But,  besides  this,  the  escape  of  Uood  £vm 
the  stomach,  intestines,  spleen,  and  peritonaeom  may  be  facilitated,  and 
the  congestion  in  these  oxgans  avoided,  by  the  blood  seeldng  cAa 
passages,  and  the  develc^ment  of  a  collateral  drculatioQ.  This  may 
result :  1.  From  the  connection  between  the  in£srioi  mesenteric  and 
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the  Iiyix^gastrio  yeins,  through  the  haemoirhoidal  plexus ;  2.  From  the 
aaastomoBes  between  the  portal  veins  and  those  veins  of  the  perito- 
nsBum  which  open  into  the  dLaphragmatic  and  oesophageal  veins;  3. 
Throv^  newij^fonned  vessels  in  the  adhesions  between  the  liver  and 
diaphragm.  Besides  these  ways,  and  other  oocasicmal  abnormal  com- 
munications, by  which  the  blood  £rom  the  portal  vein  may  elude  the 
hepatic  rem  and  reach  the  vena  cava,  in  some  cases,  4,  a  veiy  peculiar 
form  of  collateral  dzculation  is  set  up,  which  may  be  recognized,  even 
duxing  life,  by  vety  evident  symptoms.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
this  form  only  occurred  when  the  umbilical  vein  was  incompletely 
dosed  after  birth,  and  that  a  fine  canal  remained  in  the  ligamentum 
teres  during  after-life.  If  considerable  congestion  of  the  liver  occur 
in  such  cases,  this  fine  canal  is  gradually  distended  by  the  pressure  of 
the  Uood,  and  may  become  so  pervious  as  to  conduct  the  blood  to  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  where  it  empties  into  the  ramifications  of  the 
internal  mammary  veins.  The  consequent  overfilling  of  the  internal 
mammary  veins  impedes  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  cutaneous  veins, 
BO  that  these  may  be  excessively  dilated,  and  surround  the  navel  as  a 
blue  cushion.  The  deformity  tiius  induced,  the  eaptU  MeduaoBj  does 
not,  however,  depend  on  dilatation  of  the  incompletely  obliterated  um- 
bilical vein,  but  on  dilatation  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  run- 
ning from  the  liver  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  between  the  folds 
of  the  falci&mn  ligament,  which  anastomose  with  ike  roots  of  the  epi- 
gastric and  internal  mammary  veins  {Sajppey), 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  why  some  of  the  symptoms  of  con- 
gestion occur,  while  others  are  absent,  than  it  is  why  none  of  them 
exists  We  only  partly  know  (see  above)  why  the  spleen  (which  Sanif 
berger  found  enlaiged  in  fifiy«eiglit  cases  out  of  sixty-four,  and  Frerichs 
ineigfateencasesoutofthirty-six)  remains  small  in  some  cases,  and  why 
some  patients  have  hsematemesis  fiiequently,  while  others  do  not  have 
it  throughout  the  disease;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  these 
irregularities* 

Altboi^gfa,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  gall-ducts  are  subjected  to 
the  same  pressure  as  the  portal  veins,  there  is  rarely  much  biliary  ob- 
struction. It  is  true,  most  of  the  patients  have  a  dirty-yellow  color,  a 
yellow  tinge  of  the  sderotio  and  dark  urine;  but  inteoise  icterus  is  by 
no  means  a  frequent  symptom  of  cirrhosis.  This  symptom  is  readily 
explained  by  the  physiology  of  the  formation  of  bile.  There  is  no 
bile  in  the  blood  going  to  the  liver,  but  it  is  prepared  there  firom  the 
materials  supplied.  Hence  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile  always 
presnppoae  that  at  least  part  of  the  liver-cells  is  preserved,  and  acts 
normally.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bOe-ducts  are 
eompressed,  and  the  conditions  are  induced  which  most  frequently  lead 
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to  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile ;  on  the  other  hand,  numbers 
of  the  liver-oells  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  fonnation  of  bile  is  thus 
greatly  limited.  Henoe  we  may  readily  see  why  icterus  is  hardly  ever 
absent  in  cirrhosis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  why  it  rarely  attains  a  high 
grade«  Generally,  a  dtgJU  degree  of  icterus,  in  advanced  cirrhosis,  is 
an  indication  that  one  feustor,  the  destruction  of  the  liveroells,  prevails ; 
a  higher  grade  of  icterus  indicates  that  the  other  factra*,  compression 
of  the  gall-ducts,  is  in  excess,  or  that,  from  complication,  th^e  is  some 
new  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bilop  These  complications,  particularly 
catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  or  their  obstruction  by  gall-stones,  occur  quite 
frequently  in  cirrhosis.  If  the  escape  of  the  bile  be  entirely  prevented, 
even  the  slight  amount  fonned  by  the  remaining  cells  is  sufficient  to 
cause  intense  icterus.  The  light-gray  color  of  the  fkeces  also  depends 
mostly  on  the  compression  of  the  gall-ducts;  as  this  compression 
hardly  ever  causes  their  absolute  closure,  perfectly  pale,  day-colored 
stools,  such  as  occur  in  other  forms  of  icterus,  are  not  seen  in  drrhosia. 
The  urine  usually  contains  traces  of  bile  pigment,  but  is  fax  more  re* 
markable  for  its  richness  in  urates,  and  in  peculiar  coloring  matters,  to 
which  we  shall  again  refer. 

Besides  the  symptoms  due  to  compression  of  the  portal  vein  and 
bile-ducts,  there  are  others  which  depend  on  the  extensive  destnicdoo 
of  the  liver-cells.  When  speaking  of  the  icteroid  symptoms,  we  said 
that  the  atrophy  of  the  liver-cells  diminished  the  production  of  bile; 
and,  probably,  the  discoloration  of  the  frdces  depends  as  much  on  lim* 
ited  formation  as  on  retention  of  the  bile.  Little  as  we  know  of  all  of 
the  functions  of  the  liver,  we  are,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  forma- 
tion of  bile  is  not  the  sole  function  of  the  cells  of  the  liver.  (Hie 
times  when  fel  tauri  inspissatum  was  given  in  pill,  or  the  patient  took 
fresh  ox-gall  by  the  spoonful,  **  to  replace  the  functions  of  the  liver," 
are  not  long  past,  it  is  true,  but  the  belief  from  which  such  prescrip- 
tions  started  is  obsolete.)  The  liver  is  very  important  for  the  general 
nutrition,  and  particularly  for  the  blood,  and  it  is  certain  that  an  ex* 
tensive  destruction  of  liveroells  affects  the  general  health  very  severely. 
The  affection  of  the  nutrition  in  patients  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  de- 
pends partly  on  the  existing  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh ;  perhaps, 
also,  the  excessive  fulness  of  the  intestinal  veins  prevents  the  entrance 
of  substances  from  the  intestines  into  these  vessds ;  but  there  must  be 
another  cause  for  the  disturbance  of  nutrition,  for  the  patients  become 
weaker,  more  emaciated,  and  have  a  dryer  skin  and  more  cachectic  ap- 
pearance than  those  have  who  are  suffering  from  simple  gastric  and 
intestinal  catarrh,  and  in  whom  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  intestinal 
veins  is  obstructed  in  some  other  way.  Physiology  does  not,  at  present, 
teach  us  whether  the  affection  of  the  nutrition  depends  on  arrest  of 
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the  fonnation  of  sugar  in  the  Uver,  or  on  the  arrest  of  some  other  un- 
known fiinction.  Li  isolated  cases,  severe  brain  symptoms  appear 
shortly  before  death ;  some  patients  £a11  into  delirium,  and  finally  into 
deep  sopor;  others  have  symptoms  of  depression,  coma,  or  sopor,  from 
the  commencement.  On  autopsy,  we  find  no  palpable  changes  in  the 
brain  to  explain  these  symptoms ;  hence  we  are  justified  in  referring 
them  to  an  intoxication;  but  we  do  not  know  what  substances  cause 
the  intoxication.  Formerly  it  was  tmiversally  supposed  that  these 
brain-symptoms  depended  on  the  absorption  of  the  constituents  of  the 
bile,  and  they  were,  consequently,  termed  choksmic  intoxications.  But 
the  £act  that  their  frequency  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  icterus, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  but  little  jaundice,  convulsions, 
coma,  and  sopor  not  unfrequently  occur  suddenly,  while  they  are  often 
absent  in  the  severest  cases  where  the  overloading  of  the  blood  with 
the  absorbed  constituents  of  the  bile  is  much  more  evident,  speaks  very 
strongly  against  the  correctness  of  this  explanation.  Frericha  has 
advanced  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  not  the  reabsorption  of  bile,  the  so* 
called  choksmia,  which  is  dangerous,  but  the  scholia,  ocouning  in  ex< 
tensive  d^^neration  of  the  liver,  L  e.,  that  condition  where  the  exten- 
sively-diseased liver  can  no  longer  prepare  bile  firom  the  materials 
supplied  to  it  When  this  important  process  £eu1s,  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal products  of  interchange  of  tissue,  we  have  abnormal  products  of 
decomposition  and  poisonous  substances.  The  above  severe  disturb- 
ances of  innervation  are  induced  by  these  substances.  The  correctness 
of  this  hypothesis  of  FrerichB  is  by  no  means  beyond  doubt.  When 
spealdng  of  icterus,  we  shall  return  to  the  relation  of  the  brain-symp- 
toma  in  question,  to  cholssmia,  or  acholia,  and  show  that  some  recent 
observers  incline  to  the  first  theory,  as  they  regard  the  reabsorbed  bile- 
acids  as  the  poisonous  substances. 

The  occurrence  of  quantities  of  abnormal  coloring  matter,  and  of 
urates  in  the  uiiije  of  patients  suffering  from  cirrhosis,  also  appears  to 
depend  on  the  destruction  of  the  liveiM)ells,  and  the  diminished  or 
altered  action  of  the  liver.  We  do  not  know  what  modifications  of  the 
change  of  tissue  induce  this  condition  of  the  urine.  The  most  we  can 
detennine  is  that,  if  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine  be  derived  from 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  and  this  be  a  derivative  firom  the  color- 
mg  matter  of  the  Uood,  in  extensive  degeneration  of  the  liver,  where 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  no  longer  normally  transformed  into 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  this  anomaly  must  influence  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine  and  its  modifications. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  physical  signs  of  interstitial  hepatitis,  in  the 
first  stage,  palpation  and  percussion  usually  show  a  very  decided  in- 
oreaae  in  sise  and  resistance.    In  the  second  stage,  also,  the  liver  is 
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not  so  much  out  of  the  reach  of  palpation  as  is  generallj  assertei    I^ 
by  placing  the  patient  on  the  left  side,  and  so  removing  the  fluid  in  the 
abdomen  from  the  liver,  vee  succeed  in  readiing  the  edge  of  ilie  liver, 
we  perceive  that  its  resistance  is  even  greater  than  in  the  first  stage, 
and  on  the  surfiace  we  may  feel  hard,  Toundish  prominences  of  unequal 
size.    If  the  ascites  be  not  too  great^  in  the  second  stage  also  perca»* 
ftion  shows  in  some  cases  an  increase,  in  others  (but,  according  to  my 
experience  not  at  all  frequently)  a  decrease  of  the  normal  liver  dnl- 
ness.    In  estimating  the  latter  symptom,  vre  must  be  more  careful  than 
when  the  extent  of  the  dulness  is  abnormally  great;  fer,  as  the  ntl^le^' 
ous  measurements  of  I^erichs  jnove,  iiie  size  fA  the  liver  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  dulness  vary  greatly  within  certain  bounds.    Moreover,  any 
abnormal  position  of  the  liver,  such  as  occurs  by  decided  inflation  of 
the  abdomen,  causes  the  organ  to  come  in  contact  with  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  only  by  its  sharp  border.    Fnially,  portions 
of  the  intestines,  filled  with  gases,  pressing  between  the  liver  and  the 
abdominal  wall,  may  diminish  or  entirely  remove  the  normal  Kver  dul- 
ness.   If  we  bear  these  £buHb  in  mind,  the  diminution  of  liver  dufaiess  is 
a  very  important  symptom  in  cinhosis.    As  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is 
the  first  to  decrease  in  size,  the  abnormally  dear  percu8sion<sound  in 
the  epigastrium  is  first  noticed ;  subsequently  the  dulness  over  the  right 
lobe  may  so  decrease  that  it  will  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  indies  in  the 
mammillary  line  {Bamberger).    The  most  certain  point  in  diagnosis  is 
the  gradual  decrease  in  size  of  the  previously  enlarged  oigan,  as  shown 
by  repeated  examinations. 

Having  introduced  the  symptoms  of  interstitial  hepatitis  individ- 
ually, and  weighed  them  as  a  whole,  we  will  add  a  short  and  general 
description  of  the  disease.  The  patients  are  mostly  men  in  middle  or 
advanced  life,  and  addicted  to  drink.  In  the  commencement  the  syini>^ 
toms  are  slight  and  obscure ;  the  patients  complain  of  pressure  and  ful- 
ness  in  the  right  hypochondrium ;  more  rarely,  when  the  serous  cover- 
ing  is  more  aflected  and  intensdy  inflamed ;  iliere  is  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  liver.  In  this  stage,  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and  emadation.  Graduilly, 
often  not  for  years,  the  abdomen  swells,  from  an  eflusion  of  fluid  into 
the  peritonaemn,  while  there  is  no  sunultaneous  oedema  of  the  feel 
The  skin  becomes  dirty  yellow,  the  urine  dark  red,  and  ridi  in  nraies. 
the  fieces  slate-colored;  the  dyspepsia  and  emaciation  increase,  fr 
this  stage,  the  liver  is  sometimes  smaller,  the  spleen  almost  always  en 
larged.  In  some  patients  there  is  bleeding  firom  the  intestinal  canal ; 
in  almost  all,  hsemorrhoids.  Tte  increasing  asdtes  interferes  with 
breathing,  and  induces  oedema  of  the  legs,  genitals,  and  abdominal 
walls.    Finally,  after  months  or  years,  the  patients  die,  exoes^vdy 
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emaciated  and  exhausted.    During  the  last  days  of  life,  delirium  and 
sopor  not  unfrequently  develop. 

DiAONOBis. — Giirhoeis  would  not  leadily  be  mistaken  for  any  of  the 
previously  described  diseases  of  the  liver,  but  its  diagnosis  from  cancer 
or  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonseum  may  be  very  difficult.  In  these  de- 
generations, as  in  dnhosis,  there  is  often  asdtes,  which  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  no  other  symptoms  of  dropsy.  The  patients  also  soon  be- 
come emaciated  and  caoheotio^and,as  the  tumcvs  not  un£requently  com- 
press the  ductus  cfaoledoohus,  we  may  have  icterus  accompanying  them. 
The  following  points  are  particularly  important  in  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween dnhosis  and  these  diseases  of  the  peritonsoum : 

In  doubtful  cases  the  dependence  of  the  ascites  and  other  symp- 
toms common  to  the  two  diseases  on  cirrhosis  may  be  suspected — 
1.  When  there  is  swelling  of  the  spleen.  We  have  learned  that  this 
is  an  almost  constant  symptom  of  cinhosis;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
spleen  is  ahnost  always  unaffected  by  tuberculosis  and  ^^lyinonffl^  ^ani 
these  are  not  more  likely  to  cause  any  other  form  of  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  2.  The  uxine  is  saturated  with  abnormal  coloring  matter, 
and  urates.  While  thissymptom  also  is  rarely  absent  in  cirrhosis, the 
urine  of  cancerous  ar  tuberculoua  patients,  like  that  of  all  hydnemio 
persons,  is  usually  very  dear  and  watery.  When  the  degeneration  of 
the  peritoosram  is  accompanied  by  fever,  or  when  compression  of  the 
kidneys  and  renal  blood-vessels  by  the  asdtes  limits  the  secretion  of 
urioe,  the  scanty  urine  may,it.is  true,  be  quite  concentrated,  but  there  is 
usually  no  sediment^and  tiie  urine  is  not  so  dark  as  in  dnhosis.  3.  The 
knowledge  that  the  patient  was  given  to  drinking.  In  £ur  the  greater 
number  of  cases^  as  we  have  seen,  drriiosis  may  be  referred  to  the 
misuse  of  spirits,  while  this  has  no  influence  on  the  develc^ment  of 
cancer  or  tuberculosis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foUowing  symptoms  speak  for  degeneration 
of  the  peritoniBum,  and  against  cinhosis :  1.  Extensive  sensibility  of 
the  abdomen  to  pressure.  2.  Bapd  development  of  asdtes.  3.  Rapid 
loss  of  stiength.  4.  Recognition  of  cancer,  or  tubercles  in  other  or^ 
gana  5.  Tumors  in  the  abdomen,  whidi  may  not  be  felt  till  after 
tapping.  &  Occurrence  of  fibrin,  whidx  does  not  coagulate  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  fluid  evacuated  by  tapping. 

The  peculiar  color,  usual  in  cancerous  persons— which  is  of  some 
importanoe  in  distinguishing  cancerous  degenerations  £rom  othei 
diseases — is  of  little  value  in  diagnosing  carcinomatous  degeneration 
of  the  peritonsBum  fixnn  cinhosis ;  for  in  the  latter  also  the  patient 
has  the  dirty-yellow,  sossalled  cancerous  hue. 

Trxaxhezit. — Uf  as  rarely  happens,  interstitial  hepatitis  be  recog* 
niied  or  suspected  in  its  first  stage,  we  should  attempt  to  arrest  its 
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progress  by  strictly  forbidding  the  use  of  Bpirituons  liquora  The 
treatment  reoommended  for  hyperemia  of  the  liver  is  also  sinted  to 
these  cases,  particularly  the  occasional  applicaticm  of  leeches  about  the 
anus,  and  tiie  administration  of  saline  laxatives.  The  latter  axe  best 
prescribed  as  natural  or  artificial  mineral  waters  o£  Karisbod,  Marieo- 
bad,  Tarasp,  etc.,  in  which  they  are  better  borne  than  they  are  without 
the  addition  of  carbonic  add  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  If  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient  have  already  suffered  mudi,  we  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  springs  containing  small  quantities  of  iron,  sudi  as  the  Eger« 
Franzenbrunnen,  Kissengen,  Ragoczy,  and  Homburg  jqyrings. 

In  the  second  stage,  even  at  its  commencement,  we  can  no  longer 
hope  to  arrest  the  disease.    As  the  neoplastic  tissue,  which  fills  a  loss 
of  substance  in  the  skin,  continues  to  shrink  till  a  firm  cicatrix  has 
formed,  so  the  neoplastic  connective  tissue  in  the  liver  unceasingly 
contracts  till  the  evil  results  arise  which  were  depicted  under  the  bead 
of  symptoms.  But  then  radical  aid  is  entirely  impossible,  for  the  dense 
tissue  can  never  expand  again.      Subsequently  the  treatment  of  eii^ 
rhosis  can  only  be  symptomatic.    Among  the  symptoms  of  congestion, 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  demand  particular  attention,  as  they 
increase  the  emaciation  and  debility  of  the  patient.    Aooocding  to  the 
rules  previously  given,  it  is  just  in  this  form  of  gastiio  and  intestina] 
catarrh  that  the  administration  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  is  most  bene* 
fidal ;  they  appear  to  decrease  the  toughness  of  the  muoos,  and  thus 
to  enable  the  mucous  membrane  to  get  rid  of  its  mucous  coating  more 
readily.      The  haemorrhage  firom  the  stomach  and  intestines  should 
also  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  previously  laid  down,  altfaou^ 
we  cannot  hope  for  very  fEivorable  results.    We  should  only  tap  the 
patient  when  it  is  imperatively  necessaiy,  for  the  ascites,  depoident 
on  obstruction  in  the  portal  vein,  is  particularly  liable  to  return  rcrj 
quickly,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  has  impeded  the 
transudation,  has  been  removed.    But,  if  we  have  been  obliged  to  tap, 
we  may  hope  to  retard  the  firesh  collection  of  fluid  by  compressing  the 
abdomen  with  a  proper  bandage.    The  assertion  previously  made^  that 
diuretics  are  as  useless  as  they  are  irrational  in  the  treatment  of  ascites, 
is  particularly  true  of  this  form  of  the  disease.    The  most  important 
indication  in  the  treatment  of  cirrhosis  is,  to  improve  the  strength  and 
nutrition  of  the  patient.     WhOe  the  state  of  the  digestive  oigans  pei^ 
mits  it,  we  should  give  him  nutritious  diet  and  prepaiationB  of  ixoo, 
which  are  not  unfrequentiy  well  borne  and  veiy  beneficiaL    In  one 
patient,  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  who  afterward  died  of  bsemate- 
mesis,  under  firee  use  of  iron,  and  a  diet  consisting  mostly  of  milk  and 
eggs,  I  have  firequently  seen  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  diminish,  while 
H  increased  again  when  the  patient  was  removed  from  the  faospatal, 
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ur  was  not  bo  well  cared  for,  or  when  he  had  hsemorrhage  £rom  the 
stomach. 

OHAPTEB    IV. 

SYPHILITIC  HEPATITIS,   SYPHILOMA   OF  THE  LIYEB  ( Wagner), 

EhiOLOGT. — ^Axnong  the  internal  organs  of  the  body,  the  liver  ap- 
pears to  be  the  one  most  fiequently  affected  by  constitutional  syphilis. 
At  all  eventsi  syphOitic  hepatitis  or  syphiloma  of  the  liver  is  correctly 
interpreted  earlier  than  the  sjrphilitio  a£fections  of  any  other  organ. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  Uver  is  not  im£requently  fomid  in  the 
bodies  of  children  who  have  had  congenital  syphilis.  Among  the  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition  due  to  acquired  syphilis,  syphilitic  hepatitis 
comes  rather  late,  so  that  it  is  classed  among  the  tertiary  rather  than 
among  the  secondary  syphiUtic  diseases. 

Anatoiqcal  Appxabancbs. — ^From  numerous  microscropio  ex- 
aminations of  organs  affected  with  syphilitic  disease,  it  is  true 
Wix^t^ier  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  the  form  ap- 
pearing as  circumscribed  deposits  (gummy  tumors  of  Virchau))^  but 
also  the  diffuse  syphilitic  degenerations  of  the  organs,  depend  on  the 
development  of  a  specific  neoplasia,  syphiloma,  but  the  appearance  to 
the  naked  eye  of  livers  in  which  structural  change  has  resulted  horn 
constitutional  disease  varies  so  greatiy,  in  different  cases,  that  it  still 
appears  proper  to  describe  different  forms  of  syphilitic  hepatitis.  We 
may  distiiiguish  a  syphilitic  perihepatitis,  a  simple  interstitial  syphi- 
litic hepatitis  leading  to  difiuse  induration,  and  a  third  form  called  by 
Virchaw  gummous  hepatitis.  The  latter,  whose  syphilitic  nature 
was  long  since  recognized  by  J)Ufyich^  is  most  readily  recognized  and 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  liver  disease.  In  it  we  find  spots, 
from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  or  even  walnut,  in 
the  liver,  which  in  recent  cases  have  a  medullary  appearance,  but, 
after  they  have  existed  a  long  while,  form  yellow,  cheesy  masses. 
These  spots,  which,  previous  to  DiUricVs  explanation,  were  regarded 
as  cancer  in  the  stage  of  recovery  (which  they  greatly  resemble),  are 
enclosed  by  a  dense  tissue,  and  dense  connective-tissue  stri»  extend 
from  them  in  various  directions  toward  the  surface  of  the  liver.  On 
the  sur&ce  even  we  may  notice  deep  furrows,  which  give  the  liver  a 
peculiar  lobulated  appearance,  and  which  are  caused  by  the  parenf> 
chyma  of  the  liver  being  destroyed  in  some  places  and  being  replaced 
by  contracting  connective  tissue.  In  the  difiuse  syphilitic  indurations 
of  the  liver,  we  find  more  or  less  extensive  parts  transformed  into  a 
hard,  dense  tissue.  The  gland-substance  is  mostly  destroyed  and  re- 
placed by  connective  tissue.     The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the 
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above-described  spots  is  almost  the  only  symptom  whidi  will  previect 
om*  miafjilnng  sypliilitio  iDduration  of  the  liver  for  cirrhosis ;  but  tbe 
more  regular  homogeneous  appearance  of  the  cut  sur&oe  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  granulationSy  which  are  rarely  never  wanting  in  cinhosiB, 
furnish  some  points  for  the  diagnosis.  Besides  the  &Gt  that  Bf/phUUic 
perihepcUitis  usually  complicates  the  above-described  parenchymatous 
diseases,  it  is  somewhat  characteristio  of  thia  affection  that  the  thick- 
enings  of  the  serous  covering  caused  by  it  are  more  decided  than  in 
other  fonns  of  perihepatitis,  and  that  they  are  peculiarly  hard  and 
tough. 

Symptoms  akd  CouBas. — ^In  many  cases  syphilitic  hepatitia  can- 
not be  recognized  or  suspected  during  life.  OccwaioinaHy  we  miy  make 
the  diagnosis  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  enlarged  liveri  on  whose 
Burfoce  prominences  and  letraotiona  may  be  distiiiguiflhed,  and  from 
the  coexistence  of  other  symptoms  of  constitational  syphilis.  Jn  one 
patient  in  Greifiswald,  who  complained  of  ttte  symptoms  of  chronic 
peritonitis,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  liver  I  waa  able  to  diagnose 
the  probable  existence  of  hepatitis,  before  the  patient  acknowledged 
to  being  infected,  and  before  examination  of  the  throat  had  shown  a 
decided  defect  in  both  sides  of  the  soft  palate.  This  patient  has  since 
died,  and,  according  to  a  notice  that  I  have  fomid  in  the  Oritfswalchr 
Msdicmischen  JBeitrdgenj  the  autopsy  confirmed  my  diagnosia;  In 
the  former  editions  of  my  book  I  asserted  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that^  where  the  process  was  very  extensive,  compression  of  the  portal 
vein  and  bile-ducts  might  induce  a  series  of  symptoms  similar  to  those 
from  cirrhosis.  I  was  then  obliged  to  add  that,  in  the  cases  then  pub- 
lished, there  had  been  a  moderate  ascites  in  only  one,  while  icterus 
had  not  occurred  in  any  case.  Since  then  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  one  case  that  has  fully  sustained  my  conjecture :  A  pa* 
tient,  who  denied  ever  having  had  syphilis,  was  received  into  the 
clinic  with  icterus,  excessive  ascites  (whidi  required  repeated  tapping), 
and  very  dark  urine,  which  contained  quantities  of  abnormal  coloring 
matter.  The  liverwas  enlarged,  and  on  its  sur&ce  could  be  felt  distinct 
round  protuberances,  whidi  were  not  pufl^  or  in  the  fonn  of  ridges^ 
The  diagnosis  of  cannnoma  of  the  liver,  with  consecutive  dosure  of  the 
portal  vein,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  autc^y.  The  liver  was  typi- 
cally lobulated,  its  covering  much  thickened  in  some  places,  a  li^ge 
amount  of  its  parenchyma  difiusely  indurated ;  deep  in  the  r^ht  lobe 
of  the  liver  were  three  or  four  still  fresh,  ni«dullaiy4ooking  gummy 
tumors. 

Tbbatmbnt. — ^Theie  can  hardly  be  a  question  of  treatment  in  syph- 
ilitic hepatitis,  for,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  recognized 
during  life,  it  is  only  toward  its  end.    We  cannot  depend  on  relaxing 
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or  remoTing  the  shrunken  oonnective  tissue  bj  iodine  or  mercurial 
preparations,  and  consequentl  j  are  limited  to  a  symptomatic  treatment. 


CHAPTER    V. 

INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  POSTAL  VEIN — PYLEPHLEBITIS^ 

Etioloot. — ^By  pylephlebitis  we  understand  not  only  those  con- 
ditions where  an  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  induces  a  dot  in 
the  portal  vein,  but  also  those  where  coagulation  of  the  contents  of 
the  portal  rein  occurs  independently  of  inflammation  in  the  walls  of 
the  Tcssel. 

The  first  form — primary  phlebitis--^  far  rarer  than  the  latter.  Its 
exciting  causes  are  partly  injuries  of  the  portal  vein,  partly  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parts  about  it,  which  extends  to  the  wall  of  the  vein. 

Secondary  phlebitis,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  thrombus  of  the  portal 
Tein,  cannot  always  be  referred  to  any  evident  causes :  1.  In  some 
cases  it  is  due  to  compression  of  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein,  by  lym- 
phatic glands,  caseously  or  cancerously  degenerated,  or  by  thickened 
oi'  dcatridally  contracted  peritoiuBum.  2.  In  other  cases,  compression 
of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  as  by  cirrhosis,  so  retards  the  cur- 
rent of  the  blood,  that  coagula  form  in  the  trunk  or  ramifications  of 
the  portal  vein.  8.  It  appears  to  result  much  more  firequently  from  the 
gradual  increase  and  extension  of  a  thrombus  that  has  formed  in  some 
branch  of  the  portal  vein*  In  the  same  way,  where  there  is  thrombus 
of  one  of  the  crural  veins,  not  unfirequently  a  dot  occurs  not  only  in 
the  vein  of  the  corresponding  leg,  but  the  thrombus  often  extends  up- 
ward also  into  the  vena  cava,  or  even  into  the  renal  veins.  In  such 
cases  there  is  a  primary  thrombosis  in  the  portal  vein  and  its  branches, 
even  when  the  original  coagulum  in  one  of  the  roots  of  the  portal 
vein  resulted  from  inflammation  of  its  walls.  In  this  way  are  most 
readily  explained  the  thromboses  of  the  portal  vein,  due  to  ulcerations 
and  suppurations  in  the  abdomen,  to  inflammation  of  the  umbilical 
vein  in  newly-born  children,  to  abscesses  of  the  spleen,  ulcers  of  the 
Btomadi,  to  inflamed  and  suppurating  haemorrhoidal  tumors,  and  to 
similar  causes.  4.  It  has  not  been  determined  whether  emboli,  from 
collections  of  pus  readiing  the  Uver,  can  give  rise  to  a  coagulum  at 
first  drcumscribed,  subsequently  diffuse,  in  the  portal  vein. 

Anatomicai.  Appsasanobs. — ^In  the  first  stage  of  both  forms 
of  pylephlebitis  there  is  always  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the 
vein*  It  is  important  to  note  this,  to  avoid  error:  suppurative  phle- 
bitis be^^ins  with  suppuration  in  the  vdn.  The  dot  adheres  firmly 
to  the  wall  of  the  vein.  In  primary  phlebitis  this  is  from  the  first 
4S 
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tluckenedy  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  shows  a  cloudiness  of  the  mucous 
coat,  and  an  injection  of  the  fibrous.  In  thrombosis,  the  wall  of  the 
vein  is  at  first  normal,  but  it  is  soon  changed  in  the  manner  above  di> 
scribed.  The  coagulation  of  the  contents  may  be  limited  to  some  twigs 
of  the  portal  vein,  but  in  other  cases  it  extends  to  the  trunk,  roots, 
and  branches.  The  teiminations  of  pylephlebitis  vaiy,  and,  according 
to  the  difference  of  its  termination,  it  is  called  cidhe^ve  or  auppforaitve. 

In  adhesive  pylephlebitis,  while  the  thrombus  gradually  shrinks, 
imdergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  is  partly  or  entirely  absorbed,  there 
is  inflammatory  proliferation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein,  which  terminates 
in  its  obliteration,  although  we  cannot  follow  the  difiPerent  phases  of 
the  process.  If  we  examine  a  Uver  that  has  been  the  seat  of  adhesive 
pylephlebitis,  we  find  on  its  sur&ce  dcatrioial  retractions,  and  within 
it,  corresponding  to  these  retracted  places,  we  find  a  hard  tissue,  in 
which  may  still  be  recognized  the  atrophied  branches  of  the  portal 
vein.  Occasionally  these  contain  remains  of  the  thromboses,  colored 
more  or  less  yellow  by  hsematin. 

In  suppurative  pylephlebitis,  instead  of  atrophying  gradually,  the 
thrombus  dissolves  into  a  puruloid  fluid.  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
finely-granular  detritus,  containing  only  a  few  roundish  cells,  which  may 
be  either  white  blood-corpusdes  or  newly-formed  pus-corpuscles.  The 
whole  thrombus  rarely  breaks  down  at  the  same  time.  In  the  trunk 
of  the  vein  there  is  often  a  firm  coegulum,  while  there  is  a  puruloid 
fluid  in  the  branches  and  roots.  But  more  frequentiy  there  is  no  dis- 
integration in  the  finer  brandies  of  the  portal  vein,  so  that  the  ooagula 
there  prevent  the  disint^rated  masses  entering  the  hepatic  vein,  and 
reaching  the  pulmonary  drculatioiu  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
carefully  observing  this  ^^  sequestration "  in  two  cases  of  suppurative 
pylephlebitis.  It  readily  explains  the  firequent  escape  of  the  lungs 
from;3econdary  disease,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  if  the  termi- 
nations of  the  portal  vein  were  not  dosed. 

But,  in  phlebitis  of  the  peripheral  veins,  the  inflammation  not  un- 
frequentiy  extends  from  the  adventitia  to  the  surrounding  paxts,  in- 
ducing suppuration  and  formation  of  abscesses,  so  that  inflammation 
of  the  parendiyma  of  the  liver,  which  terminates  in  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  often  accompanies  suppurative  pylephlebitis.  Then  we  often 
find  in  the  liver  numerous  deposits  of  pus,  which  surround  the  portal 
vein,  and  often  communicate  with  it. 

Symptoms  Aim  Counsic-^When  adhesive  pylq>hMitis  ia  limited 
to  individual  twigs  of  the  portal  vein,  it  runs  its  course  without  show* 
ing  any  symptoms  during  life.  The  pervious  branches  suffice  to  trans- 
fer the  blood  from  the  abdominal  organs  to  the  hepatic  vein.  If  the 
trunk  of  the  portal  vein,  or  all  or  most  of  its  branches,  be  obliterated* 
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the  symptoms  greatly  resemble  those  of  dirhosis.  In  both  cases  the 
obstructio&  to  ^e  escape  of  blood  from  the  roots  of  the  portal  vein 
leads  to  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  and  haemorrhage,  to  haemor- 
rhoids, enlargement  of  the  spleen  (not  constantly),  and  to  ascites. 
Biliary  retention  and  icterus  result  more  frequently  from  compression 
of  the  gall-ducts  in  adhesive  pylephlebitis  than  in  cirrhosis,  because  a 
greater  number  of  the  liver-cells  are  preserved  to  prepare  bile.  The 
continued  secretion  of  bile  and  the  occurrence  of  icterus  in  pylephlebi- 
tis appear  to  show  that  the  hepatic  artery,  as  well  as  the  portal  vein, 
furnishes  the  Uver  with  material  for  the  fonnation  of  bile.  The  course 
of  the  disease  is  chronic.  Becovery  is  impossible ;  but  it  often  lasts 
for  months  before  death  occurs  from  the  same  symptoms  as  it  does  in 
dirhosis.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  disease  can  only  be  recognized 
and  distinguished  from  cirrhosis  by  aid  of  the  history  of  the  case.  If 
it  be  found  that  the  patient  was  not  given  to  drinking,  and  if  the  above 
sjonptoms  were  preceded  by  chronic  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  abdomen,  the  chances  are  in  fiEivor  of  adhesive  pylephlebitis,  par- 
ticularly if  the  disease  have  run  its  course  more  rapidly  than  is  custom- 
aiy  with  cirrhosis. 

Hitherto  suppurative  pyl^hlebUis  has  rarely  been  recognized  dur- 
ing life.  Its  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  enlarge- 
ment and  tenderness  of  the  liver,  chills  recurring  at  irregular  intervals, 
high  fever,  and  almost  always  icterus.  If  these  symptoms  join  them* 
selves  to  an  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  one  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
we  may,  with  some  certainty,  conclude  that  there  is  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver;  but  we  cannot  yet  say  whether  the  parenchyma 
or  the  portal  vein  be  inflamed.  We  are  only  justified  in  the  latter 
supposition,  when,  besides  the  other  symptoms,  we  have  those  of  ob- 
struction of  the  portal  vein,  particularly  when  there  is  enlaigement  of 
the  spleen,  slight  ascites,  and  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  Schdnlein 
was  the  first  to  recognize  a  case  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis  during 
life,  from  the  above  symptoms ;  thereby  showing  great  diagnostic  acu- 
men and  anatomioo-physiological  knowledge. 

TUATMSSTT. — Concerning  the  treatment  of  adhesive  pylephlebitis 
we  may  refer  to  what  has  been  said  of  ctirhosis;  while  tiiat  of  sup- 
purative pylephlebitis  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  suppurative 
hepatitis. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

FATTT  UVSB — ^HEFAB  ADIP0ST7M« 

Etiology. — ^There  are  two  forms  of  fatty  liver.  In  one,  superfluous 
fat  is  deposited  in  the  liveiKsells  from  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein ;  in 
the  other,  the  nutrition  of  the  liveroells  is  disturbed  by  disease  of  the 
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parenchyma  of  .iie  liver,  and  they  imdeigo  retrogressive  metamorpho 
sis,  during  which  fat  granules  appear  in  them,  as  happens  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  in  other  cells  and  other  tissues.  This  second  fcnn, 
fatty  degeneration^  is  one  symptom  of  many  structural  changes  of  the 
liver ;  we  have  already  mentioned  it  in  cirrhosis,  and  shall  often  refer 
to  it  again.  Here  we  shall  only  consider  the  first  iorm^faitf/  liver  in 
the  strict  sense,  or,  as  we  may  call  it  with  Frerichs^faUy  infiUratUm. 

On  superficial  observation,  the  circumstances  under  whidi  htij 
Hver  occurs  appear  very  varied :  for,  on  the  one  hand  we  find  it,  along 
with  an  excessive  production  of  fat  throughout  the  body,  where  the 
supply  of  nutriment  is  excessive  and  its  consumption  limited ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  occurs  with  excessive  emaciation,  where  there  b  in- 
creased consumption  of  the  body.  This  contrast  is,  however,  only 
apparent ;  both  circumstances  agree  in  causing  an  abnormal  amount 
of  fat  in  the  liver.  In  the  one  case,  fat  or  the  substances  firom  which 
it  is  formed  in  the  body  are  supplied  from  without;  in  the  other  case, 
fat  is  reabsorbed  fix)m  the  subcutaneous  and  other  tissues  rich  in  &t, 
and  taken  into  the  blood. ' 

K  we  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  first-mentioned  mode  of  de- 
velopment of  fsit,  we  find  that  the  persons  affected  with  fatty  liver  are 
chiefly  those  who  exercise  but  little,  while  they  eat  and  drink  &eely. 
But  by  this  mode  of  life  they  are  subjected  to  conditions  analogous  to 
those  under  which  we  place  animals  when  we  wish  to  fatten  them. 
We  do  not  let  the  latter  work,  but  shut  them  up  in  a  pen,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  hydrocarbons.  But,  under  this  treatment,  one  animal 
will  become  &t  readily  and  quickly,  while  another  will  do  so  slowly 
or  not  at  all ;  in  the  same  way,  of  two  persons  living  alike,  one  will 
become  fisit  and  have  fatty  liver,  while  the  other  will  remain  lean  and 
his  liver  will  be  healthy.  We  do  not  know  the  causes  of  the  individ- 
ual predispositions,  which  appear  to  be  sometimes  congenital  and  he- 
reditary in  some  families,  or  the  causes  of  immunity  of  other  persons  to 
fat  bellies  and  livers.  They  may  depend  either  on  easy  or  difficult 
assimilation  of  nutritive  materials ;  or  on  slow  or  rapid  consumption  <d 
tissue.  If  there  be  a  decided  predisposition,  the  disease  appean  to 
develop  on  ordinary  mixed  diet,  if  more  of  it  be  consumed  than  is  le* 
quired  to  supply  the  place  of  what  has  been  used  up;  if  the  predis- 
position to  fat  be  slight,  it  only  occurs  where  there  is  an  excessive 
supply  of  fats,  hydrocarbons,  and  particularly  of  spirituous  liquon^ 
It  is  probable,  but  not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  latter  act  by  retard  • 
ing  the  transformation  of  tissue. 

The  fi^uent  occurrence  of  fatty  liver  with  tuberculosis  of  the  Itmgi 
has  long  been  remarked ;  their  connection  has  been  ascribed  to  incom* 
plete  oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbons,  and  their  transformation  into  fill. 
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due  to  impaired  respiration.  But  as  fatty  liver  rarely  occurs  in  other 
.ung-diseasea  where  the  respiration  is  also  afiected,  and  as  it  often  re* 
suits  from  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  intestines,  and  from  carci- 
nomatous and  other  diseases  in  which  the  patients  emaciate,  the  ob- 
structed respiration  cannot  be  the  sole  cause  of  its  occurrence  in  tubei^ 
culosis  of  the  lungs.  JBudd  and  Frerichs  agree  with  the  theory  first 
advanced  by  Larrey^  that  it  depends  on  too  much  fat  in  the  blood, 
and  that  this  was  due  to  the  emaciation  and  reabsorption  of  &t  from 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Perhaps  the  grade  of  the  fatty  liver  is 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  cod-liver  oil  so  much  given  of  late  for 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Anatomical  Appsasancss. — Slight  amoimts  of  fatty  infiltration 
do  not  alter  the  size  or  appearance  of  the  liver,  and  can  only  be  recog^ 
nized  by  the  microscope.  In  higher  grades  the  liver  is  enlaiged,  but 
usually  appears  flattened;  the  edges  are  generaUy  thickened  and 
rounded  off.  In  many  cases  the  increase  in  size  and  weight  is  but 
slight,  in  some  it  is  very  decided.  The  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
fatty  liver  is  transparent,  smooth,  and  shining;  occasionally  it  is  trav- 
ersed by  varicose  vessels.  According  to  the  grade  of  the  fatty  infil- 
tration, the  sur&ce  of  the  liver  is  yellowish  red,  or  distinctly  yellow. 
We  often  notice  that  the  yellow  color  is  interrupted  by  reddish  spots 
and  figures,  which  correspond  to  the  vicinity  of  the  central  veins.  The 
consistence  of  the  liver  is  diminished ;  it  feels  doughy,  and  pits  on 
pressure  with  the  finger.  On  incision,  we  meet  littie  resistance ;  a 
coating  of  fat  remains  on  the  warmed  knife-blade.  But  litde  blood 
flows  finom  the  cut  sur&ce,  which  is  also  yellowish  red  or  yellow,  and 
shows  the  red  spots  and  figures  above  mentioned. 

On  microscopic  examination,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  disease, 
the  enlarged  and  usually  rounded  livers^ells  appear  either  filled  with 
fine  frit  globules,  or  these  have  united  to  form  single  larger  drops,  or, 
lastly,  individual  liver<5ells  are  entirely  or  mostly  filled  by  one  large 
drop  of  frkt.  The  infiltration  always  begins  at  the  periphery  of  the 
lobules  of  the  liver,  that  is,  near  the  interlobular  veins,  the  termina- 
tions of  the  portal  vein ;  it  rarely  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  the  central 
vein  (whose  freedom  causes  the  red  spots  in  the  yellow  liver),  and 
even  then  the  liveroells  in  the  centre  are  usually  less  infiltrated  than 
those  at  the  })eripheTy.  The  chemical  examination  of  the  liver  often 
shows  enormous  quantities  of  fat  In  one  very  fiitty  liver,  Vauqudin 
found  45  per  cent  of  fat,  in  one  case  FrtricIiB  found  43  per  cent, 
and  when  the  substance  of  the  liver  was  freed  from  water  he  found  78 
per  cent.  According  to  Frericha^  the  fat  consists  of  olein  and  mar- 
gaiin  in  variable  proportions,  with  traces  of  cholesteriiu 

One  variety  of  fatty  liver  is  what  Home  and  Rokitanaky  call  waxy 
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liver.    It  depends  on  the  same  structural  changes,  but  is  distinguiahcd 
by  a  wax  J  dryness,  a  peculiar  brilliance  and  intense  yellow  color. 

SrMFTOMS  AND  CouBSE. — ^In  most  cases  of  httj  liver  there  are  no 
subjective  symptoms,  and,  on  objective  examination  also,  only  high 
grades  of  the  disease  can  be  recognized  In  &t  persons,  and  in  those 
with  consumption  of  the  lungs,  we  should  examine  the  region  of  the  livei 
from  time  to  time,  even  without  their  complaining.  If^  in  these  cases, 
we  find  an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  whidi  is  the  more  readily  recog- 
nized as  the  liver  is  usually  elongated,  has  thickened  edges,  and  from 
the  relaxation  of  its  parenchyma  hangs  far  down  {Fi'eriehs)^  and  if  the 
enlarged  liver  be  painless,  its  sxxriBuce  smooth,  its  resistance  slight,  so 
that  we  cannot  readily  feel  the  lower  border,  these  symptoms  suffice 
to  complete  the  diagnosis,  on  account  of  the  fr^uent  coincidence  of 
fatty  liver  with  these  states. 

If  the  fatty  liver  be  of  high  g^rade,  as  occurs  particularly  in  topers, 
as  in  any  other  enlargement  of  the  liver,  there  may  be  a  feeling  of 
fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  If  the  abdominal  walls,  the 
omentum,  and  mesentery  be  also  veiy  fatty,  the  fulness  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  tension  of  its  walls  may  impede  the  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  and  interfere  with  respiration.  In  such  persons  the  secre- 
tion from  the  sebaceous  glands  is  usually  so  increased  that  their  skin 
shines  with  fat,  and,  when  they  sweat,  the  sweat  runs  from  their  skin 
in  large  pearls ;  this  condition  of  the  skin,  which  is  due  to  the  same 
state  of  affairs  as  the  fatty  liver,  is  often  mentioned  as  one  of  its 
sj'mptoms. 

As  fatty  livers  rarely  cause  any  trouble,  as  on  poat-mortetn  ex- 
amination the  bile  is  usually  found  in  normal  amount  and  quality,  as 
they  can  be  generally  well  injected,  and  as  there  are  usually  bo  symp 
toms  of  congestion  in  the  abdominal  organs,  the  belief  has  gradually 
gained  ground  that  the  frttty  infiltration  neither  impairs  the  functions 
of  the  organ  nor  interferes  with  its  circulation.  But  this  supposition 
only  appears  correct  for  the  lower  and  medium  gra4e8  of  the  disease. 
In  the  highest  grades,  after  death,  we  often  find  but  little  bUe  in  the 
bile-ducts,  and  the  fseces  in  the  intestines  are  but  slightly  colored. 
The  weakly  constitution  of  such  patients,  particularly  their  known  in- 
tolerance of  bleeding,  also  indicates  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the 
liver.  From  the  varicosities  not  unfrequently  found  on  the  capsule  of 
the  liver,  FrericJis  concluded  that  the  compression  of  the  blood-vessels 
also  caused  a  slight  congestion  of  the  vessels  before  they  enter  the 
liver.  It  is  true  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  ascites,  but 
the  gastric  and  the  intestinal  catarrh  appear  to  depend,  at  least  partly, 
on  this  congestion.  JRiUiet  and  JBartfiez  consider  it  not  improbable 
that  the  profuse  diarrhoea  which  occurs  without  perceptible  structural 
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change  of  the  intestines,  in  phthisical  patients  who  have  fiEitty  liver,  is 
caused  by  the  latter.  Schdnlein  and  Prerichs  speak  in  the  same  waj. 
I  have  seen  obstinate  diairiicea  in  non-phthisical  patients,  where  exces- 
sively fatty  liver  was  the  only  anomaly  found  in  the  abdominal  organs 
on  po9t-mortefn  examination. 

Tbbatmknt. — ^In  gluttons  and  topers,  the  causal  indications  im- 
peratively demand  a  change  of  the  mode  of  life.  Greneitd  advice  is  of 
no  use,  as  it  is  badly  followed.  For  such  patients  we  should  prescribe 
the  hours  of  exercise,  forbid  afternoon  naps,  give  careful  directions 
about  their  meals,  forbidding  all  gravies  and  other  &tty  substances ; 
for  supper  we  should  only  allow  watex'^oup  and  a  little  stewed  fruit. 
The  use  of  coffee  and  tea  should  be  limited,  that  of  liquor  entirely  for- 
bidden. In  the  &tty  liver  occurring  in  consumptive  diseases,  particu- 
larly in  pulmonaiy  consumption,  we  can  rarely  fulfil  the  causal  indica- 
tions. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  have  long  been  supposed  to 
require  remedies  for  increasing  the  secretion  of  bile.  And,  in  the 
present  state  of  physiology,  we  must  suppose  that  the  success  of  this 
intention  would  have  the  best  effect  on  fatty  liver.  We  find  less  fiit  in 
the  hepatic  vein  than  in  the  portal  vein.  Frerichs  saw  the  secretory  ac- 
tivity of  the  livereells  diminish  as  their  fiettty  contents  increased ;  hence 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  fat  going  to  the  liver  is  used  up  in  the 
production  of  bile,  and  that  the  superfluous  fat  must  disappear  from  the 
liveroells  when  the  secretion  of  bile  is  increased*  But  our  knowledge 
of  the  di£5culty  of  fulfilling  this  indication  increases  in  proportion  with 
our  comprehension  of  its  urgency.  At  present  we  can  scarcely  hope 
that  an  inert  indifferent  vegetable  extract  will  decidedly  increase  the 
secretion  of  bile,  since  we  no  longer  regard  the  bOe  as  a  secretion 
necessary  for  digestion,  or,  at  least,  only  secondarily  so,  but  as  a  prod- 
uct whose  quantity  and  quality  vary  with  the  acceleration  or  retardation 
of  the  change  of  tissue,  or  with  its  other  modifications.  It  is  possible 
that  the  freshly-expressed  juices  of  taraxacum,  chelidonium,  etc.,  have 
a  curative  influence  when  used  as  ** spring  cures''  (Riihlingscuren)^ 
while  the  patients  rise  early,  live  moderately,  and  exercise  freely ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  benefit  is  mostly  due  to  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  life.  The  case  is  different  with  the  treatment  at  Karlsbad,  Marien- 
bad,  Homburg,  Kissengen,  eta  In  the  results  there  obtained,  the 
fitvoraUe  mode  of  life  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  the  firee 
and  continued  use  of  the  different  solutions  of  salts  must  have  just  as 
mndh  effect  on  the  change  of  tissue.  It  is  certain  that  the  sup^uous 
Cut  of  the  body  soon  disappears  under  the  use  of  these  mineral  waters, 
and  after  a  month's  residence  in  Karisbad  most  patients  return  home 
much  thinner  than  when  they  went  there.    Simple  pedestrian  excur 
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sions,  -with  the  most  moderate  mamier  of  living,  have  not,  hj  anj 
means,  the  same  effect.  Several  very  crude  hypotheses  have  been  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  action  of  the  alkaline-saHne  springs;  the  bodj 
of  a  Karlsbad  patient  has  even  been  compared  to  a  soap-Cactoiy,  and 
the  characteristic  passages  have  been  regarded  as  soap,  which  was  said 
to  be  formed  from  the  soda  of  the  viraters  and  the  tat  from  the  bodj. 
We  should  not,  however,  wait  to  find  a  better  explanation,  but  should 
send  £Eitt J  patients  with  htij  infiltrations  of  the  liver  to  those  wato^ 
ing-places.  This  is  occasionally  very  erroneously  done  with  patients 
whose  fatty  liver  depends  on  decided  emaciation,  because  the  patients 
or  the  physician  do  not  recognize  the  significance  of  the  disoise.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  state  the  contraindications  to  the  use  of  the  alkaline 
muriatic  springs.  If  the  blood  be  impoverished,  we  shoold  carefuQj 
try  if  the  Eger  Franzensbrunnen,  or  the  Elissengen  Bagoczy  waters, 
are  borne,  and,  if  they  are  not,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  regulating 
the  diet  and  mode  of  life.  This  rule  refers  also  to  those  cases  where 
patients  with  fatty  liver  are  inclined  to  diarrhoea. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

LABDACEOUS     (OE  WAXy)     LIVER — AMYLOID    BEOENXBATION  OF  TBI 

uvsB — (  Virchow). 

Etiology. — ^Lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  liver  depends  oq  a 
deposit  in  the  livercells  and  in  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  vessels  ( TTa^ 
ner)  of  a  substance  whose  nature  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  whose  re- 
action to  iodine  and  sulphuric  add  closely  resembles  that  of  amyluo 
and  cellulose.  From  this  similarity  of  chemical  reaction,  which  maj 
perhaps,  be  accidental,  the  title  of  ^amyloid  degeneration  '*  has  of  late 
been  given  to  that  state  which  was  formerly  cidled  '^laidaoeous  degeo* 
eration,"  from  its  external  resemblance,  but  particularly  frt>m  its  pecu- 
liar lustre. 

Lardaceous  liver  never  occurs  in  persons  otherwise  healthy;  it  is 
more  apt  to  occur  in  advanced  cachexia,  particularly  in  cases  resultiag 
from  scrofulous,  cachectic,  or  syphilitic  affections,  from  mercorialismt 
tedious  suppurations,  and  caries  of  the  bones ;  it  is  also  occasiooallf 
found  in  patients  with  pulmonary  consumption ;  in  some  cases  it  is  in- 
duced by  malaria. 

Anatomical  Appeasanceb. — ^A  lardaceous  liver  is  usually  de* 
cidedly  increased  in  size  and  weight,  and  resembles  fittty  liver  in  toi, 
as  it  appears  elongated,  flattened,  and  thickened  at  the  edges*  The 
peritoneal  covering  is  smooth  and  tense,  and  the  liver  is  hard  as  a 
board.    The  cut  surfrtce  is  very  dry  and  bloodless,  smooth,  almost  ho> 
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mogeneous,  with  a  gray  color  and  very  lardaceous  lustre.  When  there 
is  a  coincident  fJEitty  degeneration,  the  knife-blade  is  covered  with  fat. 
There  is  almost  always  a  similar  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  and  not 
unfirequently  of  the  kidneys  also. 

On  microficopio  examination,  the  polygonal  UyerK^Us  appear  round 
and  enlarged ;  the  fine  granular  contents,  and  usually  also  their  nuclei, 
are  atrophied,  and  the  cells  filled  with  a  translucent,  homogeneous 
substance.  If  there  be  at  the  same  time  fatty  degeneration,  we  find 
small  discrete  fat  globules  in  the  degenerated  cells,  particularly  at  the 
periphery  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver.  On  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
iodine,  ihere  is  not  a  yellowish-brown  but  a  peculiar  reddish-brown 
color;  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  add, there  is  a  violet  and  subse- 
quently a  blue  color  of  the  preparation. 

Stmptoics  xsd  Coitbss. — ^The  very  gradual  enlaigement  of  the 
liver  causes  no  pain ;  and  the  patient^s  attention  is  first  called  to  his 
disease,  when  the  enlaiged  organ  fills  the  right  hypochondrium,  and 
causes  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  tension.  JBudd  considers  ascites  as  a 
constant  symptom  of  lardaceous  liver,  and  refers  it  to  the  compression 
of  the  portal  vessels.  He  also  believes  that,  in  children  debilitated 
by  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  glands  and  joints,  the  recognition  of  a 
painless  enlargement  of  the  liver,  accompanied  by  ascites,  is  sufficient 
for  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  question.  In  opposition  to  the  view 
that  ascites  accompanying  lardaceous  liver  is  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
portal  vein,  Bamberger  very  correctly  says  that  in  such  a  case  there 
should  also  be  symptoms  of  congestion  in  the  other  abdominal  organs, 
but  these  never  occur.  It  is  &r  more  probable  that  the  dropsy  is  due 
to  the  general  cachexia  and  hydrssmia,  from  which  all  patients  with 
lardaceous  liver  suffer.  In  the  cases  observed  by  Bamberger^  the 
ascites  was  always  preceded  by  oedema  of  the  feet,  and  in  those  re- 
lated by  Budd  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ascites  preceded  the  oedema 
of  the  feet  The  enlarged  liveroells  do  not  compress  the  bile-ducts 
any  more  than  they  do  the  blood-vessels,  and  icterus  is  absent  as  a 
rule.  Icterus  may,  however,  result  from  complications,  such  as  lar- 
daceous enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  porta  hepatis,  so 
that  JFrericha  warns  us  against  considering  the  absence  of  icterus  as 
a  diagnostic  criterion  of  lardaceous  liver.  The  faeces  have  little  color, 
on  account  of  the  impaired  function  of  the  diseased  liverKsells.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  bad  nutrition  of  the  patient,  the  pale- 
ness of  his  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  hydrasmia  and  dropsy,  de- 
pend on  the  degeneration  of  the  liver,  as  this  disease  only  occurs  in 
those  who  are  cachectic  at  any  rate,  and  as  the  spleen  is  almost  al- 
ways diseased  at  the  same  time,  and  the  kidneys  are  very  frequently 
po.      The  etiology,  the  hard  liver-tumor  readily  felt  on  palpation, 
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the  usually  couiddent  enlai^ement  of  the  spleen,  and,  lastly,  albiuni* 
nuria,  "when  it  exists,  are  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  lardaoeofus 
liver.  By  paying  attention  to  these  points,  the  higher  grades  of  the 
disease  may  be  readily  recognized. 

Tbeaticbkt. — ^It  has  not  been  proved,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  lar- 
daceous  degeneration  is  capable  of  restoration ;  and,  although  cases 
are  said  to  have  been  observed  where  lardaoeous  livers  have  become 
smaller  and  normal,  farther  proof  is  needed  on  this  subject  before  we 
can  believe  the  statement.  The  long-continued  inunction  of  i<)dine 
salve  over  the  liver,  although  strongly  recommended  by  Suddy  d^ 
serves  little  confidence.  The  preparations  of  iodine,  particolaily 
syrupus  fern  iodidi,  are  extensively  used  in  lardaceous  liver,  as  are 
also  alkaline  baths  and  preparations  of  iron*  Although  these  may  not 
improve  the  liverdisease,  they  may  do  much  to  anest  its  progress. 
Iodine  justly  holds  the  reputation  of  being  a  spedfio  for  tertiaiy  syjA* 
ilitic  affections,  and  in  other  dyscrasias  also  its  beneficial  effects  have 
been  proved ;  the  preparations  of  iron  are  indicated  by  the  great  pov* 
erty  of  the  blood.  The  peculiarities  of  each  case  should  dedde  whidi 
of  these  remedies  is  to  be  employed. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

CANCEB  OP  THE  LIVER— CABCINOMA   HEPATIS. 

Etiology. — ^The  liver  is  so  frequently  affected  with  caranoma 
that,  according  to  HokUantikyy  there  is  about  one  case  of  cancer  of 
the  liver  to  every  five  cases  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  Oppdber 
found  it  fifty-three  times  in  four  thousand  autopsies,  or  in  about 
every  eightieth  patient.  In  many  cases  it  is  primary,  in  others  it  is 
preceded  by  cancer  of  the  stomach,  rectum,  or  other  organs ;  it  is  pe* 
culiarly  apt  to  develop  after  extirpation  of  peripheral  cancerous  tu- 
mors. 

The  causes  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver  are  just  as  obscure  as  those 
of  carcinoma  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that,  when  asked,  the  patients  are 
rarely  puzzled  to  tell  what  caused  their  disease,  but  their  aooounts 
give  us  no  true  information  as  to  its  etiology. 

Anatomical  Appeabaitoes. — MeduUary  cancer  is  the  form  most 
fii^quently  found  in  the  liver.  It  sometimes  forms  ciicumsoribed, 
shaiply-bounded  tumors;  sometimes  it  spreads  out  diffusely  between 
the  livei^cells,  and  has  no  sharp  borders. 

In  the  former  case  we  find  roundish  or  glandular  and  lobulated 
tumors  in  the  liver ;  these  are  enclosed  by  a  delicate,  vascular  conneo 
tive  tissue  capsule,  and,  where  they  touch  the  peritonaBum,  are  often 
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flattened^  or  have  a  shallow  excavation,  a  so-called  ^cancer  naveL'' 
The  size  and  number  of  the  tumors  vary ;  the j  are  found  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  child's  head;  sometimes  they  are  solitary 
again  innumerable.  The  nearer  they  lie  to  the  periphery  of  the  liver, 
the  more  readily  do  knobbed  protuberanoes  appear.  Their  consistence 
varies  from  that  of  firm  brawn  to  that  of  soft  brun-matter.  A  large 
amount  of  ^  cancer-juice "  may  be  pressed  out  of  the  softer  cancers, 
while  only  a  small  amount  can  be  expressed  from  the  harder  ones. 
Lastly,  the  color  of  the  tumor  is  milk-white  or  reddish,  according  as  it 
has  few  or  many  vessels ;  it  may  also  be  dark  red,  from  efiusions  of 
blood,  or  black  from  deposits  of  pigment.  In  the  unaffected  parts  of 
the  liver  there  is  usually  great  hypenemia,  which  has  something  to  do 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  organ,  which  is  often  very  great.  Not 
unfrequently  the  liver  is  rendered  intensely  yellow  by  compression  of 
the  gall-ducts  and  retention  of  the  bile.  Li  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  cancerous  tumora,  the  liveroells  have  usually  undergone  fritty  de- 
generation. Chronic  partial  peritonitis  almost  always  occurs  quite 
early  in  the  covering  just  over  the  tumors,  causing  thidcening  and  ad- 
hesion with  the  neighboring  parts;  in  other  cases  cancerous  masses 
develop  in  this  part,  and  spread  over  the  entire  peritonasum.  The  for- 
mation of  the  ^  cancer  navel"  in  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  as  in  carcino- 
ma elsewhere,  depends  on  atrophy  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  neoplasia, 
in  which  the  cellular  elements  undergo  fritty  degeneration  and  atrophy ; 
but  occasionally  we  meet  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver  where  this  retro- 
gression extends  to  the  entire  tumor,  which  is  finally  reduced  to  a 
yellow  crumbly  mass,  enclosed  in  a  cicatricial  connective  tissue  (the 
remains  of  the  cancerous  framework).  J£  young  cancer  be  found  with 
these  cicatricial  masses  in  the  liver,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
nature  of  the  latter;  but  if  this  be  not  the  case,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  be  indeed  cancer  that  has  recovered  or  the  remains 
of  some  other  process.  In  rare  cases  medullary  cancer  softens,  and,  by 
disintegrating,  leads  to  acute  peritonitis,  or  to  dangerous  haemorrhage. 

In  the  second  form,  which  EokUaniky  calls  ir^flUrakd  cancer^  we 
find  large  portions  of  the  liver  converted  into  a  white  cancerous  mass. 
The  obliterated  vessels  and  gall:duct8,  which  are  surrounded  by  rudi- 
mentary livexKsells  atrophied,  &ttily  degenerated  and  colored  by  bile, 
often  traverse  this  white  mass  as  a  coarse  yellow  framework.  Toward 
the  periphery  the  infiltrated  cancer  gradually  passes  into  the  normal 
parendiyma,  as  there  are  places  where  cancerous  masses,  and  others 
where  the  liveroells,  are  in  excess. 

The  alveolar  or  gelatinous  cancer,  which  almost  exclusively  attacks 
the  stomach,  intestines,  and  peritonsBum,  in  some  few  cases  extends 
fiom  the  latter  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver.    In  one  case,  observed 
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this  is  often  only  slightly  enlarged,  and  even  when  it  projects  hoax 
beneath  the  ribs  we  do  not  find  the  charaoteiistio  peouliarities  of  its 
surface,  on  palpation.  There  is  little  or  no  pain,  as  the  serous  ooyering 
is  not  inflamed,  and  there  is  usually  no  ascites  or  icterus,  as  neither  the 
brandies  of  the  portal  vein  nor  the  gall-ducts  are  much  compressed  In 
such  cases  we  often  have  no  sufficient  grounds  for  suspeoting  the  dia* 
ease,  till  our  suspicion  of  cancer  is  awakened  by  a  gradually  increasing 
cachexia,  for  which  we  can  find  no  other  explanation,  as  all  the  func- 
tions are*  undisturbed ;  and  when  cancer  of  the  uterus,  stcmiach,  eta, 
where  it  is  more  readily  recognized,  can  be  excluded.  Hie  probaUlity 
is  still  greater  when  the  suspicious  marasmus  has  developed  after  the 
operative  removal  of  an  external  cancer.  I^  besides  the  cancer  of  the 
liver,  which  runs  its  course  without  decided  enlaigem^it  and  pain  of 
the  Hver,  or  icterus,  or  ascites,  there  be  cancer  of  the  stomach,  morbus 
Bzightii,  or  some  other  disease,  to  explain  the  marasmus,  the  disease 
may  often  escape  suspicion. 

TBEAiMEirr. — ^We  cannot  expect  any  successful  radical  treatment 
of  cancer  of  the  liver.  In  most  cases  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with 
maintaining  the  strength  of  the  patient  as  long  as  possible  by  .careful 
nourishment.  If  the  liver  become  veiy  painful  £tom  intense  hepatitis, 
we  apply  a  few  leeches,  and  cover  the  i^on  of  the  Uver  with  warm 
poultices ;  these  means  almost  always  remove  or  at  least  relieve  the 
pains.  The  ascites  complicating  cancer  of  the  liver  may  require  tap- 
ping under  the  previously-mentioned  conditions. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

TUBEBCUX08I8  OF  THE  LIVER. 

TuBEBCULOSis  of  the  liver  is  never  primaiy,  but  always  accompa- 
nies an  already  existing  tuberculosis  of  other  oigans,  or  else  forms  one 
symptom  of  miliary  tuberculosis.  In  the  latter  case,  we  only  find  dull, 
translucent  granulations,  as  large  as  grains  of  sand,  which  occur  par- 
ticularly on  the  svarEBLce  of  the  liver,  with  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the 
intestines  and  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  occasionally  find  yellow, 
cheesy,  tuberculous  masses,  as  large  as  a  hemp-seed,  pea,  or  even 
larger.  These  very  rarely  break  down  into  small  vomicae,  filled  with 
tuberculous  pus.  But  they  often  compress  capillaiy  bile-ducts,  and 
lead  to  their  dilatation  behind  the  compressed  parts ;  thus  forming 
cavities  as  large  as  a  hemp-seed  or  pea,  which  are  filled  with  bile  and 
mucus,  and  which  we  must  not  confoimd  with  tuberculous  cavities. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  liver  cannot  be  recognized  during  life. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
scinxococci  OF  ths  livsb. 

EnoLOGT. — ^Ediinooooci  hold  the  same  relation  to  taenia  echinocoo* 
eiis  (Siebold)  that  cjstioercus  ceUulosas  does  to  taenia  solium ;  L  e., 
thej  are  the  jomig,  sexless  brood  of  the  mature  tape-worm.  Experi- 
ments of  feeding  animals  with  echinococci  from  man  have  given  no 
decided  results,  it  is  true ;  but  the  taenia  echinoooccus  has  been  found 
in  the  intestines  of  animals  that  had  been  fed  on  echinococci  from 
other  animals. 

It  is  doubtful  how  the  egg  and  embiyo  of  the  taenia  echinococci 
reaches  the  human  liver,  there  to  develop  to  echinoooccus  vesicles. 
In  Iceland  they  are  so  common,  that  physicians  there  saj  that  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  diseases  of  that  islaoid  are  due  to  this  disease,  and 
that  about  every  seventh  person  contains  eohinocooci  {JSSlchenmeister). 
From  anaIog7,it  is  supposed  that  the  migration  takes  place  as  follows : 
Animals  affected  with  the  taenia  eohinococcus  evacuate  mature  links 
frcmi  the  bowels;  the  eggs  or  embryos  contained  in  these  in  some  way 
get  into  the  drinking-water,  or  oome  in  contact  with  some  food  that  is 
eaten  raw.  £2ntering  the  intestinal  canal  with  these,  the  small  em- 
biyos  with  their  six  hooks  bore  into  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine, and,  wandering  £Burther,  they  finally  reach  the  liver.  There  the 
microscopio  embryo  swells  to  a  large  veside,  on  whose  inner  wall  a 
colony  of  young,  immature  taeniae  or  scoleoes  is  developed.  In  most 
cases,  besides  the  sooleces,  daughter  vesicles  develop  in  the  mother 
veside,  or  rather  wet  nurse ;  in  these,  a  second  generation  of  vesicles 
is  formed,  whose  inner  wall  is  also  covered  with  scolecea. 

X'Uchenmeiaier  refers  the  endemic  occurrence  of  ecfainococd  in  Ice 
land  principally  to  the  number  of  dogs  kept  there,  and  to  the  warmth 
of  the  iiver>water,  which  is  much  used  for  drinking.  The  dogs  prob- 
ably eat  the  vesides  that  have  been  evacuated  from  the  mouth,  anus, 
or  suppurating  sacs  that  have  not  been  taken  care  o£  The  warm  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  favorable  for  the  Embryos  of  the  echinoooccus, 
as  it  is  for  all  the  lower  animals.  JSTUehenmeUter  considers  it  as  not 
improbable  that,  when  the  echinooocd  reach  the  bowels  of  the  person 
in  whom  they  exist,  they  there  develop  to  taenia,  and  conversely  that 
the  embryo  escaping  into  the  intestines  of  persons  affected  with  taenia 
may  beocnne  ediinocoocL 

AiTATOHXCAL  Appeabancbs. — ^Echinococcus  sacs  are  sometimes 
solitary,  sometimes  very  numerous  in  the  liver,  and  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  the  right  lobe  than  in  the  left  Their  size  varies  fix)m  that 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  fist  or  a  cluld^s  head.    If  they  are  large  and 
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aumerous,  the  liver  is  usuallj  decidedly  enl&rge^  Sacb,  deep  in  the 
organ,  and  surrounded  by  liver  parenchjina,  chan£;e  the  form  but  Httle  ; 
reiy  large  sacs,  or  those  near  the  surface,  are  generally  elevated  above 
the  liver,  and  cause  decided  deformity  of  the  organ.  Over  the  periph- 
eral cysts  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  is  decidedly  tfaidcened, 
and  is  attached  to  the  parts  aroimd  by  firm  pseudo-membranes.  The 
parenchyma  of  the  liver  is  displaced  by  the  parasites,  and,  when  these 
are  large  and  numerous,  it  is  extensively  destroyed ;  the  paieochyma 
still  preserved  not  unfrequently  appears  very  vascular,  as  a  result  of 
partial  congestions.  The  echinococcus  vesicle  itself  is  enclosed  by  a 
hard  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  formed  by  proliferation  of  cooneotive  tis- 
sue, but  may  readily  be  removed  from  this.  The  envelope  of  the  ves- 
icle itself  is  a  delicate,  half-transparent  membrane,  resembling  ooagu- 
lated  albumen,  which,  by  the  microscope,  is  shown  to  consist  of  numerous 
fine,  concentric  lamellae.  If  we  open  the  veside,  a  dear  serous  fluid 
escapes ;  this  almost  always  contains  niunbers  of  smaller  vesides.  Hie 
fluid  contains  about  Id  parts  of  firm  constituent  to  the  1,000;  do  «lbo> 
men,  but  chiefly  salts,  mostly  chloride  of  sodium,  and,  aooording  to 
HeirUa^  3  parts  of  succinate  oi  soda  to  the  1,000.  The  daughter  res- 
ides aro  like  the  mother  sac ;  they  aro  as  laige  as  a  hemp«eed  or  a 
large  hazel-nut.  The  larger  ones  float  about  fireely  in  the  mother  sac ; 
the  smaller  ones  are  firmly  attached  to  its  inner  walL  The  grand- 
child  vesicles,  which  are  only  found  in  the  larger  daughter  vesicles,  are 
.usually  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  On  careful  exanunatioo,  we 
may  discover  a  whitish,  gritty  coating  on  the  inner  surfiioe  oC  the 
mother,  daughter,  and  grandchild  vesides.  The  microscope  shows 
this  to  be  a  colony  of  young,  immature  taeniss  or  scoleoes.  The  indi- 
vidual animals  are  about  \  mm.  long,  and  \  mm.  broad ;  th^  bare  s 
thick  head,  with  four  suckers,  and  a  snout  which  is  sunounded  by  a 
double  row  of  hooks.  The  head  is  separated  by  a  constriction  fiKxn 
the  short  body,  in  whidi  there  are  numerom  round  and  oval  chalk  coo- 
crements.  Hie  head  is  generaDy  drawn  into  the  body.  The  ftnim^la 
are  then  usually  round  or  heart-shaped,  and  the  drole  of  hooka  is  in  the 
middle.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  is  a  short  pedide^  by  which 
the  animal  is  firmly  held  till  he  subsequently  breaks  loose  and  floats 
about  in  the  fluid.  The  echinococd  often  die.  The  mother  and 
daughter  vesides  collapse,  their  contents  become  cloudy,  fiitty,  and  are 
finally  transformed  into  a  smeary  or  putty-like  substance.  lUs  con- 
sists of  chalky  salts,  fat,  and  cholesterin,  and  only  a  few  of  the  hook- 
lets  of  the  echinococcus  remain  to  betray  the  origin  of  the  mass.  Sudd 
compares  these  hooks  to  the  bones  and  teeth  remaining  after  the  decay 
of  larger  animals. 

In  other  cases  the  echinococcus  sac  gradually  distends  till  it  finallv 
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bursts.  If  the  distended  and  thiimed  peritoneal  oorering  raptures  at 
the  same  timei  the  contents  of  the  sao  enter  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
there  is  severe  peritonitis.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  sac  has  become 
adherent  to  the  neighboring  parts,  it  may  be  evacuated  into  the  stom- 
ach, intestines,  gall-ducts,  neighboring  blood-vessels ;  or,  when  the  diar 
phragm  has  been  gradually  thinned,  and  finally  perforated  by  the 
pressure,  the  sac  may  empty  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  into  the  lung 
adherent  to  the  pleura.  In  still  other  cases,  the  hydatid  excites  in- 
tense inflammation  in  its  vicinity,  particularly  in  the  fibrous  envelope  be- 
longing to  the  liver.  This  appears  to  occur  particularly  in  those  cases 
where  the  sao  bursts  inside  of  the  liver,  and  its  contents  come  in  direct 
contact  with  its  parenchyma.  In  such  cases,  besides  shreds  of  the 
mother  vesicle,  and  sometimes  single,  still  perfect  daughter  vesicles,  the 
cyst  contains  purulent  masses  tinged  with  bile.  These  cases  are  evi- 
dently not  due  to  inflammation  of  the  mother  veside,  but  the  pus  has 
entered  the  sao  firom  without  The  abscesses  of  the  liver,  thus  induced, 
may  have  any  of  the  tenninations  described  in  Chapter  IL  If  it  per- 
forates externally,  rudiments  of  the  echinoooccus  vesicle  are  mingled 
with  the  pus  that  escapes. 

Sthptoms  Ain>  CouBSB. — ^As  a  rule,  echinococd  inhabit  the  liver 
for  years  before  they  attract  attention,  or  the  disease  is  suspected.  The 
gradual  growth  sufficiently  explains  the  absence  of  inconvenience,  or 
its  tardy  appearance.  In  most  cases  where  the  disease  is  recognized, 
its  disoovexy  is  not  brought  about  by  the  subjective  symptoms,  but  by 
the  patient  himself^  or  the  physician  accidentally  noticing  that  the  right 
hypochondrium  is  prominent,  and  contains  a  tumor.  If  the  hydatid, 
and  with  it  the  Uver  itself  attain  a  considerable  size,  the  feelings  of 
pressure  and  tension  in  the  right  side,  so  often  mentioned,  are  occasion- 
ally induoed.  The  diaphragm,  pressed  upward,  may  have  its  action 
interfered  with.  The  compression  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  and  the  collateral  hypersamia  in  the  non-compressed  portions  of 
lung  may  induce  dyspnoea  and  bronchial  catarrii.  In  the  same  way, 
ascites  and  icterus  of  variable  amount  may  result  fix>m  compression 
of  the  branches  or  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  of  the  small  ducts,  or 
the  exoretory  duct  of  the  bile;  but  all  these  symptoms  are  excep- 

tionaL 

Phyucal  examination  is  the  most  important,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  the  sole  means  of  diagnosis.  Like  large  and  numerous  cardr 
nomatotts  tumors,  large  and  numerous  hydatids  in  the  liver  are  also 
often  evident  on  inspection.  In  these  cases  also  there  is  a  prominence 
In  the  right  hypochondrium,  extending  below  the  navel,  and  into  the 
left  hypochondrium;  and,  while  the  shape  of  the  swelling  reminds  t«ft 
of  the  liver,  we  notice  on  it  slight  elevations  of  different  sizes.  At  the 
44 
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same  time,  the  right  half  of  the  thorax  may  be  dilated,  the  lower  ribs 
being  moved  upward  and  outward.  On  palpation  we  may  still  more 
distinctly  reoognize  the  enlargement  of  the  Uver,  and  the  inequality  of 
its  surface.  The  protuberances  appear  more  yielding  than  those  due 
to  the  softest  forms  of  cancer.  Occasionally  there  is  distinct  fluctua- 
tion. The  percussion-sound  is  absolutely  dull  all  over  the  enlarged 
liver.  On  percussing  over  the  hydatid  itself  in  some  cases  we  notice 
a  peculiar  thrill  {Piarrj/^s  Fr6missement  hydatique),  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  striking  on  tolerably  stiff  glue. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  the  termination  of  the  disease,  those  of 
the  gradual  atrophy  of  the  sac  cannot  be  given,  as  this  termination 
only  occurs  in  small  hydatids  which  cannot  be  diagnosed*  If  the 
hydatid  burst  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  we  have  the  same  symptoms 
as  in  perforation  of  ulcers  of  the  the  stomach.  If  the  hydatids 
were  not  previously  diagnosed,  we  cannot  tell  what  substance 
has  entered  the  peritonssum.  The  patients  die  in  a  few  days  of  the 
rapidly-ffttal  peritonitis.  We  can  only  recognize  perforation  into  the 
stomach,  intestines,  or  lung,  when  portions  of  the  hydatid  are  vomited, 
evacuated  at  stool,  or  coughed  up.  If  the  echinocoocus  vesicle  excite 
inflammation  in  its  vicinity,  the  enlaigement  of  the  liver,  previously 
free  fix>m  i>ain,  now  becomes  very  painful,  and  is  especially  vexy  sen« 
sitive  to  pressure.  There  are  chills  and  high  fever,  and  we  have  the 
picture  of  suppurative  hepatitis,  and  its  results,  whidi  were  described 
in  Chapter  IL  If  the  abscess  of  the  liver  perforate  externally,  wo 
may  occasionally  find  traces  of  the  peculiar  laminated  membrane,  or 
some  of  the  hooks  of  the  hydatid  in  the  pus. 

Tbeaikbht. — ^Fomentations  of  strong  solutions  of  common  salt 
over  tiie  region  of  the  liver  have  been  recommended  £ot  hydatids  of 
that  organ,  and  Budd  says  that,  from  the  peculiar  attraction  and  affin- 
ity of  the  hydatid  cyst  for  salt,  it  is  possible  that  the  collection  of  the 
latter  in  the  fluid  thus  effected  may  prevent  the  further  development 
of  the  eohinococcus,  or  destroy  it  altogether.  Others  recommend  prep- 
arations of  iodine  and  mercurials,  on  account  of  their  known  ^  anti- 
parasitic" effect,  and  anthelmintics  are  used  for  the  same  reason. 
These  remedies  deserve  littie  confidence,  as  they  have  been  advised  on 
theoretical  grounds,  and  not  from  actual  experience.  If  we  conclude 
to  use  them,  we  should  at  least  choose  those  least  injurious  to  the 
organisuL  In  Iceland  they  appear  to  open  hydatids  boldly;  in  this 
ooimtry  very  bad  results  have  occurred  from  opening  them  without 
precaution ;  and,  when  we  decide  on  puncturing  them,  the  same  rules 
are  necessary  as  in  opening  abscesses  of  the  liver. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 
HULTILOCULAB    HYDATIDS. 

Etiology. — ^Beoently,  on  post-mortem  examination,  large  portions 
of  the  liver  have  been  found  transformed  into  a  peculiar  mass,  which 
consisted  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma,  and  numerous  lai;ge  and  small 
celk  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance.  The  first  observers  considered 
these  growths  as  alveolar  carcinoma;  but  careful  microscopical  exam- 
ination showed  that  the  gelatinous  contents  of  the  cells  consisted  of 
the  tissue  peculiar  to  the  echinocoocus,  and  hence  placed  it  beyond 
doubt  that  the  affection  was  due  to  a  brood  of  hydatids. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  mode  of  origin  of  these  tumors, 
which,  according  to  Virchow  are  designated  multilocular  echinococcous 
tumors ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  this  is  not  a  peculiar  species  of 
parasite,  but  only  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  migration, 
seat,  and  growth.  Virchow  believes  that  this  form  of  the  disease 
results  from  the  echinococcus  embryo  entering  the  lymphatics  of  the 
liver,  and  their  sacs  developing  tiiere:  XteitkaH  locates  these  pro- 
cesses in  the  blood-vessels;  Friedreich^  who,  in  one  case  found  the 
hepatic  duct  plugged  with  echinococd,  locates  them  in  the  gall-ducts. 
I  am  indebted  to  a  letter  from  KiUihenmeieter  for  the  following  simple 
explanation,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  one :  *^  After  the  emi- 
gration of  an  echinococcus  embryo,  instead  of  the  usual  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  have  a  multilocular  hydatid  cyst,  if  no  connective-tissue  sac 
form  around  the  embryo,  or  if  this  sac  be  ruptured  by  the  parasite 
before  it  has  become  hard  and  resisting.  When  the  echinococcus  has 
uo  firm  envelope,  it  can  grow  freely  in  all  directions,  and  spreads  par* 
ticularly  in  the  directions  where  it  finds  least  resistance.  If  in  its 
wanderings  it  has  entered  one  of  the  many  channels  that  traverse  the 
liver,  or  if  it  has  subsequently  broken  through  the  wall  of  one  of  these 
caimis,  it  advances  along  it,  and  may  finally  fill  the  entire  canal  sys- 
tem thus  affected.  As  Virchow^  JLeukari^  and  Friedreich^  who  are 
certainly  trustworthy  observers,  reached  different  results,  as  each  of 
these  observers  found  different  canal  systems  of  the  liver  filled  with 
echinococd,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  emigrations  and 
perforation  of  the  parasites  may  occur  into  the  lymphatic,  or  blood- 
vessels, or  into  the  bile-ducts,  but  that  each  of  these  canal  sjrstems  may 
remain  free  from  them. 

Anatomical  Apfxarakces. — ^Multilocular  hydatids  almost  always 
occur  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver;  in  only  one  of  the  three  cases  thai 
I  have  seen  was  the  left  lobe  affected.    They  may  reach  the  size  of  a 
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child's  head  or  become  even  larger.  The  connective-tissue  stroma  u 
generally  far  advanced  in  fatty  metamorphosis.  The  cells  opened  bj 
an  incision  strongly  remind  us  of  the  holes  on  the  cut  surffioe  of  a 
piece  of  weU-baked  black  bread.  On  mjcroscopic  examination  of  the 
gelatinous  substance  contained  in  them,  we  immediately  recognize  the 
characteristio  membrane  of  the  echinococcus,  which  is  strewn  with 
numerous  chalk  concrements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  usually  requires 
a  long  search  to  discover  a  circlet  of  hooks  or  single  members  from  it, 
and  we  rarely  find  perfect  scoleces.  In  a  single  one  of  my  cases,  at 
the  periphery  of  the  tumor  there  were  vesides  as  lai^  as  a  cfaenr, 
whose  inner  wall  was  thickly  covered  with  a  colony  of  well-presenred 
scoleces.  In  all  reported  cases,  except  my  last  one,  the  oenlro  of  the 
mass  had  suppurated ;  the  cavity  resulting  from  the  suppuration  ooa* 
tained  a  dirty  brownish-gray  fluid,  which  consisted  mostly  of  detritus 
masses,  dialky  concrements,  fat  globules,  and  cholesterin  oystabL 
The  wall,  rendered  uneven  by  numerous  small  fosss  (opened  alveoli), 
had  in  many  places  an  ochre-colored  coating  in  which  beautiful  luenia- 
toidin  aystals  could  be  seen  microscopically. 

Syhftohs  and  Coubse. — Of  course  the  symptoms  of  multilocular 
hydatids  must  vary  with  the  canal  system  of  the  liver,  which  is  filled 
And  obstructed  with  the  echinococcous  masses.  This  explains  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  somewhat  hasty  description  of  the  symptoma* 
tology  given  by  JFHedreich  of  the  multilocular  hydatid  cyst  so  ex* 
actly  suits  some  cases,  that  the  disease  has  been  repeatedly  diagnos* 
ticated  from  that  description;  while  in  other  cases  even  the  most 
prominent  points  of  his  description  have  been  wanting.  I  shall  try 
to  avoid  Friedreich's  errors  in  the  following  description,  whidi  b 
taken  partly  from  my  own  comparatively  numerous  observations,  partly 
from  a  cardPul  analysis  of  the  reported  cases  of  other  observers,  whldi 
are  not  veiy  numerous : 

The  disease  is  almost  always  latent  at  the  commencement;  as  a 
rule,  the  first  symptoms  appear  after  it  has  made  considerable  j/togreax 
Some  patients  have  their  attention  called  to  the  disease  by  a  feeling 
of  pressu^  and  fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  or  by  tlie  acci- 
dental discovery  that  they  have  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen*  They  have 
nothing  else  to  complain  of;  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  good;  the 
strength  and  nutritive  condition  leave  nothing  to  desire;  there  is  no 
jaimdice  or  symptoms  of  obstruction  in  the  roots  of  the  portal  vein 
On  examining  the  abdomen,  we  find  in  the  right  bypodioodrinEm  a 
tumor,  which  immistakably  belongs  to  the  liver;  the  liver  may  either 
retain  its  normal  shape,  or  there  may  be  slight  elevations  on  its  sisfiMse, 
such  as  occur  in  carcinomatous  and  syphilitio  diseases*  Even  where 
there  is  extensive  central  suppuration,  the  resistance  of  the  liver  tumoi 
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0  usually  veiy  decided ;  fluctuation  was  onlj  noticed  in  one  of  the  cases 
observed  by  GrieHnger, 

When  the  disease  oommenoes  and  runs  its  course  with  the  above 
symptoms,  it  can  never  be  recognized  with  certainty,  or  absolutely  dis- 
tinguished £rom  other  diseases  of  the  liver,  particularly  carcinomatous 
or  syphilitia  In  the  first  case  I  saw,  death  was  caused  by  apoplexy ; 
the  preparation  was  presented  to  me  as  an  immense  suppurating  cancer 
of  the  liver.  The  attending  physician  had  not  made  out  the  nature  of 
the  nodular,  stony  tumor  of  the  liver,  whose  gradual  growth  he  had 
watd  ed  for  years.  The  patient  had  no  icterus  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life;  he  only  had  a  slight  jaundice,  of  short  duration,  about  ten 
years  before  his  death.  In  a  second  case,  carefully  observed  for  several 
months,  at  my  clinic,  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  were  albmni- 
nuria  and  general  dropsy;  the  case  was  diagnosed  as  syphiloma  of  the 
liver  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  Only  the  second  half 
of  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  the  autopsy.  Instead  of  a  syphi- 
loma, the  liver  contained  a  multilocular  hydatid  tumor,  as  large  as  the 
head.  This  patient  was  never  jaundiced.  In  both  patients  the  pas- 
sages and  excretory  bile-ducts  were  entirely  pervious. 

These  observations  not  only  disprove  JFriedreicK^s  assertion,  that 
marked  icterus  is  among  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  multilocular 
hydatid,  but  they  also  prove  that,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  obstruction 
of  the  bile^lucts  by  echinooocd,  and,  consequently,  where  there  is  no. 
obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile,  the  patient's  state  may  long  re- 
main as  endurable  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  hydatid.  After  a  long 
(ime,  the  advancing  suppuration  of  the  tumor  and  the  fever  accompa- 
nying it  appear  to  impair  the  nutrition,  and  to  develop  a  cachexia, 
which  finally  carries  o£F  the  patient^  if  he  does  not  die  of  some  inter- 
current disease.  In  my  second  case,  death  was  hastened  by  the  second- 
ary disease  of  the  kidneys  (whose  occurrence,  in  multilocular  hydatids, 
JFriedreich  expressly  denies). 

The  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease  are  entirely  different  when 
the  bile-ducts  are  obstructed  by  echinooocd  locating  in  them,  or  break* 
mg  into  them  firom  without.  In  these  cases,  at  least  in  their  later 
stages,  the  disease  is  not  unfirequently  so  characteristic  that  an  approxi- 
mate, or  even  an  absolute,  diagnosis  may  be  made.  The  series  of 
symptoms  is  opened  by  an  apparently  inoffensive  icterus,  but  this 
steadily  increases ;  all  remedies  used  for  it  prove  unavailing,  and  it 
gradu^ly  becomes  excessive.  The  faeces  usually  soon  lose  their  color, 
a  proof  that  all  the  gall-ducts  or  the  excretory  ducts  are  closed.  As 
there  are  no  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  as  the  occurrence  of  the  icterus 
is  preceded  by  no  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  we  may,  with  great  proba- 
biUty,  exclude  catarrh  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts  and  their  obstruction 
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by  calculi ;  but  the  true  ground  of  the  obstruction  is  at  first  entirelj 
obscure.  In  one  patient,  where  there  was  finally  no  doubt  about  the 
diagnosis,  at  the  first  consultation,  I  was  obhged  to  limit  mjself  to 
saying,  "  There  is  an  obstruction  of  the  excretory  bile^ucts,  from  some 
cause  unknown  to  me.^  Early  in  the  disease,  on  examining  the  abda 
men,  we  find  the  liver  enlarged;  but  even  this  symptom  does  not 
enable  us  to  make  a  diagnosis  until  the  enlai^ment  has  become  tcit 
marked,  or  the  resistance  of  the  liver  has  greatly  increased,  and  while 
its  surface  remains  smooth.  Where  the  fseeces  are  discolored  and  the 
icterus  excessive,  we  are  most  apt  to  ascribe  the  enlaigement  of  the 
liver  also  to  biliary  obstruction.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  while  there  is 
excessive  and  obstinate  icterus,  and  complete  discoloration  of  the  daeces, 
we  find  enlargement  of  the  liver,  but  not  of  the  gall-bladder,  we  should 
suspect  multilocular  hydatids.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  obstmo- 
tion  is,  most  probably,  not  in  the  ductus  choledochus,  but  in  the  ductus 
hepaticus,  for  when  the  former  is  obstructed,  the  gall-bladder  abo  is 
usually  distended  by  the  obstructed  bile.  Obstruction  of  the  hepatic 
duct  is  rare,  but  probably  its  most  frequent  cause  is  multilocular  hy^' 
datids,  and  hence,  when  we  think  we  have  found  it  obstmcted,  we 
should  suspect  this  disease.  The  suspicion  that  there  is  a  multilocular 
hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver  increases,  and  may  become  a  certainty,  if,  be- 
sides the  above  symptoms,  the  liver  becomes  uneven  and  nodular  as 
the  disease  progresses.  From  that  time  swelling  of  the  liver,  from 
simple  biliary  obstruction,  may  be  excluded ;  the  case  can  only  belong 
to  one  of  the  varieties  of  liver-disease  where  the  form  of  the  ocgan  is 
thus  changed — that  is,  it  must  be  cirrhosis,  syphilitic,  or  cardnomatoas 
disease,  or  hydatids.  The  rest  of  these  diseases  are  hardly  ever  aocooh 
panied  by  complete  discoloration  of  the  freces,  and  excessive  and  ohsti* 
nate  biliary  obstruction,  in  which  the  gall-bladder  does  not  participate, 
while  these  are  very  frequent  accompaniments  of  multilocular  hydatids^ 
Hence,  if  we  find  a  hard  nodular  enlargement  of  the  liver  with  those 
symptoms,  we  are  justified  in  diagnosing  a  multilocular  hydatid. 

In  many  cases,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  there  are  ascitesi  enlaige* 
ment  of  the  spleen,  gastric  and  intestinal  haemorrhage,  occasaonally 
also  haemorrhage  frY>m  other  mucous  membranes,  and  eflfusioo  of  blood 
into  the  cutaneous  tissue.  But  none  of  these  sjrmptoms  are  pathogna 
monic  of  multilocular  hydatid ;  they  result  from  the  great  biHaxy  ob 
struction  and  reabsorption  of  bile,  and,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  next 
chapter,  occur  just  as  often  in  other  forms  of  obstinate  obstructiofn  and 
reabsorption  of  bile. 

Tbeatment. — ^Treatment  can  accomplish  nothing  in  multilocular 
hydatids;  occasionally  the  inefficiency  of  the  remedies  used  for  the 
icterus  strengthens  the  diagnosis.     Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of  re 
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dudng  the  suse  of  the  tumor,  or  of  improving  the  jaundice  and  inoon* 
veniences  dependent  on  it,  or  of  permanently  maintaining  the  strength 
and  nutrition  of  the  patient.  Nor  does  the  attempt  at  tapping,  made 
in  Oriesingm^s  case,  encourage  imitation. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

BUJABT  OBSTRUCTION'  IN  THE  LIVER,  AND  COKSEQlJE:srr  ICTERUS — 

HEPATOGENOUS  ICTERUS  [jAUNDICE]. 

Etiology. — ^The  gall-ducts  have  no  contractile  elements  to  urge 
their  contents  onward.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bile  in  the  biliary  passages  is  pressed  forward  by  the  same  force  that 
caused  it  to  enter  the  ducts,  the  secretory  pressure.  The  compression 
to  which  the  liver  is  subjected,  from  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
during  inspiration,  assists  the  evacuation  of  the  bile^ucts,  it  is  true, 
but  we  should  not  over-value  this  force,  for  the  gall-bladder,  on  which 
the  pressure  must  be  g^reater  than  on  the  firm  liver,  may  be  greatly 
distended  with  bile,  while  the  movements  of  respiration  go  on  unin- 
terruptedly. At  all  events,  the  forces  that  pass  the  bile  along  its  ducts 
are  so  weak  that  they  cannot  readily  overcome  even  the  slightest  ob- 
stacle, and  a  very  inconsiderable  obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
bile  suffices  to  cause  it  to  collect  in  the  liver — ^that  is,  to  induce  reten- 
tion of  bile. 

If  the  bile-ducts  and  the  liver-cells  become  very  full,  and  the  lateral 
pressure  in  them  attains  a  certain  height,  a  large  part  of  their  contents 
enters  (filters  into)  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  This  is  the  most 
finequent  cause  of  jaundice.  Recent  investigations  have  placed  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  that,  in  the  icterus  due  to  obstruction  and  reabsorption 
of  Ule  (also  called  resorption  jaundice  or  hepatogenous  jaundice,  in 
contradistinction  to  JuBmcUogenous^  which  will  be  described  hereafter), 
not  only  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  but  its  other  constituents, 
particularly  the  adds,  are  taken  into  the  blood.  As  has  been  proved 
by  numerous  experiments,  these  adds  possess  to  a  peculiar  degree 
the  property  of  dissolving  the  red-blood  corpuscles.  By  injecting 
weak  solutions  of  them  into  the  blood  of  animals,  we  may  artificiaUy 
induce  the  so-called  hflematogenous  icterus,  as  the  liberated  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  is  transformed  into  biliary  coloring  matter.  As  it 
is  firmly  established,  both  that  in  biliary  obetruction  the  bile-adds 
enter  the  blood,  and  that  the  absorption  of  these  adds  into  the  blood 
sets  firee  the  coloring  matter  of  the  latter  and  transfonns  it  into  biliary 
coloring  matter,  we  may  correctly  say  that  every  hepatogenous  icterus 
is  aocompanied  by  a  hematogenous,  or,  more  accurately,  every  hcpa^ 
togenous  induces  a  htematogenous  icterus. 
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Of  the  diseases  of  the  liver  that  have  already  been  described,  some, 
such  as  faXij  and  lardaceons  liver,  never  induce  icterus,  as  they  never 
cause  compression  of  the  bile-ducts;  others,  such  as  cixrhoms,  cancer, 
and  hydatids,  sometimes  induce  biliaiy  obstruction,  sometimes  they  do 
not.  Where  the  bile-ducts  are  compressed,  if  the  retention  of  Ule  be 
only  partial,  its  reabsorption  and  the  icterus  do  not  become  excessive ; 
the  unimpeded  flow  of  bile  from  the  bile-ducts,  which  are  not  obstruct- 
ed,  gives  some  color  to  the  fleeces.  The  case  is  different  when  the 
ductus  hepaticus  or  choledochus  is  compressed  by  tumors  of  the  liver 
or  plugged  up  by  hydatids ;  then  the  biliary  obstruction  becomes  ab- 
solute, the  icterus  veiy  marked,  and  the  fleeces  totally  discolored. 

Total  retention  of  bile,  with  its  results,  is  much  more  frequently 
caused  by  disease  or  compression  of  the  excretoiy  bile-ducts  than  by 
disease  of  the  liver.  This  condition  will  occupy  us  in  the  next  sec* 
tion ;  in  this  chapter  we  shall  only  speak  of  the  changes  induced  in 
the  liver  by  biliary  obstruction,  and  of  its  results. 

Anatomical  Appbarancss. — ^The  size  of  the  liver  may  be  in 
creased  by  general  excessive  biliary  obstruction,  just  as  by  decided 
congestion  of  the  blood ;  but  the  swelling  rapidly  subsides  as  soon  as 
the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  is  removed.  The  form  of  the  liver 
is  not  altered  by  the  enlargement.  In  high  grades  of  the  affection, 
the  larger  as  well  as  the  smaller  bile-ducts  appear  dilated  and  dis* 
tended  with  bile.  The  color  of  the  liver  is  deep  yellow,  and,  in  the 
highest  grades,  olive  green;  it  is  not  usually  regular,  but  mottled. 
According  to  Frerichs^  on  microscopical  examination,  we  sometimes 
find  the  entire  contents  of  the  liver-cells  pale  yellow,  sometimes  there 
is  a  deposit  of  fine  granular  pigment,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nudeL  After  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  the  liver-cella  contain 
firm  collections  of  pigment  in  the  form  of  yellow,  reddish-brown,  or 
green  rods,  spheres,  or  angular  fragments.  The  cells  containing  pig- 
ment lie  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  veins. 

'  Even  when  the  obstruction  to  the  excretion  of  bile  is  not  removed, 
the  previously-enlaiged  liver  may  become  smaller,  and  may  even  be 
reduced  below  its  normal  size ;  at  the  same  time  it  acquires  a  dark- 
green  or  even  black  color,  and  loses  its  consistence,  becoming  soft  and 
eapoU  In  such  cases  the  nutrition  of  the  liver<%ll8  has  been  impaired 
by  compression  of  the  afferent  blood-vessels,  and  by  pressure  from  the 
distended  bile-ducts,  perhaps  also  from  the  pressure  of  the  bile  collects 
ed  in  the  cells.  On  microscopical  exanination,  we  find  most  of  the 
cells  broken  down  iato  a  fine  granular  detritus,  while  some  still  con- 
tain pigment 

On  autopsy  of  jaundiced  bodies,  collections  of  bile*pigment  may  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  oigans  and  fluids.    Besides  the  ohamoteristic 
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eolor  of  the  skin,  oonjunotiya,  and  urine  (of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  when  describing  the  objective  Sjrmptoms  of  the  disease), 
as  soon  as  the  body  is  opened  we  notice  ihe  lemon-color  x>f  the  fiat  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  mesentery,  pericardium,  and  elsewhere.  The 
fibrinous  coagula  in  the  heart  and  blood-ressels,  the  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  any  pathological  transudations  or  exudations  of  the  peri- 
cardium, pleura,  and  peritonseum,  have  a  distinctly  jaundiced  appear- 
ance. The  less  red  the  normal  color  of  the  different  tissues  is,  the 
more  marked  is  the  pathological  yellow  color;  hence  it  is  more  evident 
in  the  serous  and  fibrous  membranes,  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  the 
bones,  cartilages,  etc.,  than  in  the  muscles,  spleen,  eta  Only  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  nerves  form  an  exception,  as  only  a  slight  color 
can  be  seen  in  them.  Frerieha  supports  the  previous  observations, 
according  to  which  the  secretions  pwoper,  the  saliva,  tears,  and  mucus, 
contained  no  bile-pigment,  while  the  albuminous  and  fibrinous  exuda- 
tions are  rich  in  it.  The  changes  in  the  kidneys,  which  were  first  fully 
described  by  the  above  observer,  are  very  int«:esting.  In  old  and  in- 
tense cases  of  icterus  he  found  the  kidneys  of  an  olive-green  color,  and 
some  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  filled  with  a  brown  or  black  deposit. 
On  more  careful  examination,  in  the  pale  uriniferous  tubules,  he  saw 
the  epithelial  cells,  which  were  really  perfect,  colored  brown  by  pig* 
ment :  the  dark  urifdferous  tubules  were  filled  with  a  ooal-bladk,  hard, 
brittle  mass.  The  {ngmentation  of  the  epithelium  began  in  the  Mai- 
pighian  capsule,  increased  in  the  convoluted  tubuli  uiiniferi,  while 
the  black,  coal-like  masses  were  chiefly  found  in  the  straight  tubules. 

Syxftoms  A3n>  CouBSB. — ^Premonitory  symptoms  almost  always 
precede  the  characteristic  signs  of  biliary  obstruction.  These  consist 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  dbease  that  lead  to  contraction  and  closure 
of  the  bile-ducts ;  and,  as  this  is  most  usually  catarrh  of  the  duode- 
nmn,  they  are  most  frequently  those  of  gastro^uodenal  catarrh.  If 
these  have  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  passage  of  the 
oatairh  to  the  ductus  choledochus,  or  the  closure  of  the  bile-ducts  in 
any  way,  is  almost  always  first  shown  by  the  peculiar  dark  color  of  the 
orine^  and  the  light  color  of  the  fieoes.  But  generally  it  is  not  these 
symptomsi  but  it  is  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  that  induces  the 
patient  to  seek  medical  aid.  Sometimes  the  ddn  is  only  slightly  yel- 
low, sometimes  it  is  an  intense  saffinon  color;  later,  and  in  the  hi^ei 
grades,  caUed  melan-icterus,  it  may  be  greenish  or  even  mahogany 
color.  At  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  epidermis  is  thin,  so  that 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  where  the  pigment  is  located, 
shine  through,  the  color  is  most  intense,  as  on  the  forehead,  ahe  nasi, 
elbows,  breast,  eta  The  yellow  hue  of  the  sclerotic,  which  may  also 
be  quite  dark,  is  very  chanicteristio  of  icterus,  and  is  important  in  tho 
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diagnosis  between  jaundice  and  other  disoolorations.  The  yellow  tint 
of  the  skin  and  sclera  completely  disappears  by  artificial  light,  so  that 
we  cannot  recognize  jaundice  at  nights  We  may  see  that  the  extei^ 
nal  mucous  membranes  are  also  yellow,  by  pressing  the  blood  £rom  the 
lips  or  gums  of  a  patient  with  jaundice;  when  the  finger  is  removed, 
the  spot  left  will  not  be  white,  but  yellow.  Sometimes  the  urine  is 
light  brown,  like  thin  beer,  sometimes  dark,  like  porter;  after  stand* 
ing  in  the  air,  it  almost  always  becomes  greenish.  If  we  agitate  the 
discolored  urine,  its  firoth  is  distinctly  yellow,  and  a  strip  of  linen  or 
white  paper  dipped  in  it  becomes  yellow,  and  this  often  sufiBces  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  and  other  coloring 
matter  in  the  urine.  The  test  with  nitric  add  containing  some  nitrous 
add  is  more  certain.  On  adding  this,  the  brown  of  the  bile-ooloring 
matter  successively  becomes  green,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  finally  pde 
yellow.  To  note  the  changes  well,  we  should  carefully  let  some  of 
the  add  run  down  the  inside  of  a  diampagne  or  test  glass,  containing 
the  urine  to  be  tested,  so  that  it  will  reach  the  bottom,  and  there  will 
be  only  a  gradual  admixture  of  the  add  with  the  urine.  If  there  be 
any  bile-coloring  matter  present,  and  we  let  the  urine  stand  a  while, 
the  various  layers  immediately  above  the  nitric  add  show  different 
colors,  and  the  above  series  of  colors  may  be  perfectly  or  partly  disr 
tinguished  from  above  downward.  The  reaction  may  be  incomplete, 
or  may  fail  entirely,  if  the  urine  has  stood  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time,  and  already  has  a  greenish  color.  According  to  ^reriehaj  the 
opposite  occurs  occasionally;  the  reaction  does  not  take  place  till  the 
urine  has  stood  in  the  air  for  some  time ;  until  quite  recently  the  oo 
currence  of  the  bile-adds  in  the  urine  during  icterus  has  hem  denied 
by  celebrated  authorities.  There  are  certaiit  difficulties  in  their  detec- 
tion in  jaundiced  urine  by  JPettenko/er^s  test,  whidi  shows  veiy  small 
quantities  of  the  bile-adds  by  inducing  a  purplish-ied  color,  when  to 
the  solution  containing  them  we  add  a  small  amount  of  sugar,  and 
then  gradually  add  concentrated  sulphuric  add  This  reaction  cannot 
be  directiy  used  when  the  fluid  to  be  examined,  as  the  urine,  also  con- 
tains substances  which  are  directly  colored  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
add.  Hoppe-SeyUr  deserves  the  credit  of  having  disproved  the  em^ 
neous  belief  that  in  jaundice  the  urine  contained  only  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  bile,  and  not  the  bile-adds,  and  of  having  proved  the 
presence  of  the  latter  in  the  jaundiced  urine  by  a  complicated  bat  per 
fectly  reliable  procesa 

Bile-pigment  constantiy  occurs  in  the  sweat  also,  so  that  the  linen 
IS  colored  yellow,  particularly  at  those  parts  wheie  the  i>atients  sweat 
much.    The  milk  of  nursing-women  has  also  been  found  coloied  yellow 

The  most  noticeable  change  in  the  fieoes,  &om  obstruction  to  thti 
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flow  of  bile  into  the  intestinefl,  is  their  more  or  less  complete  disoolora< 
tion.  Where  the  excretory  duct  of  the  bOe  is  inoompletelj  closed,  or 
the  biliary  obstruction  partial,  they  have  a  loamy  color,  -vAnie  they  are 
day-colored  where  the  ductus  hepaticus  or  choledodhus  is  completely 
obstructed.  As  the  amount  of  bile  poured  into  the  intestines  during 
twenty-four  hours  is  estimated  at  about  two  x)ounds,  we  may  readily 
understand  why  the  feces  are  almost  always  dry.  But,  moreorer, 
physiology  teaches  that,  by  excluding  bile  firom  the  intestines,  the  ab- 
sorption of  fiat  is  restricted,  if  not  arrested ;  this  explains  the  long>- 
known  fact  that  the  faeces  of  jaundiced  patients  contain  iar  more  fat 
than  do  those  of  healthy  persons.  Professor  Trammerj  who  examined 
the  £BBces  of  two  of  my  students,  who  ate  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
bread,  butter,  and  cold  meat,  but  of  whom  one  was  jaundiced,  the 
other  perfectly  healthy,  found  hx  more  &t  in  the  fieoes  of  the  former 
than  in  those  of  the  latter.  Lastly,  the  putrid  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  appears  to  be  avoided  by  the  action  of  the 
bile  on  them ;  hence  patients,  in  whom  no  bile  is  emptied  into  the 
bowels,  usually  suffer  firom  flatulence,  and  the  flatus  passed,  as  well 
as  the  fiBBces,  have  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

Besides  the  abnormal  color  of  the  skin,  sclerotica,  urine,  sweat,  milk, 
and  besides  the  discoloration  of  the  faeces,  and  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  intestines,  we  find  that  almost  all 
patients  with  jaundice  due  to  biliaiy  obstruction  rapidly  emaciatey 
and  become  veiy  languid  and  sleepy.  As  both  the  amylacea  and 
protein  substances  are  digested  while  there  is  no  bile  in  the  intestines, 
if  there  be  no  coincident  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh,  the  emaciation 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  change  in  the  absorption  of  &t.  As  has 
been  previously  stated,  Bischoff  has  experimentally  shown  that  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fiett  may  cause  less  consumption  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  It  is  veiy  probable  that  the  withdrawal  of  &t  may  have 
the  opposite  effect,  and  induce  an  increased  use  of  the  £ftt  collected  in 
the  body.  Even  the  exceptions,  where  jaundiced  patients  remain  well 
nourished,  although  no  bile  reaches  their  intestines,  do  not  disprove 
this  explanation.  For  it  has  been  observed  that,  while  most  dogs  with 
artificial  iHllary  fistula  emaciate  greatly,  some  remain  well  nourished, 
and  it  is  particularly  those  that  eat  a  great  deaL  In  the  same  way, 
it  has  been  observed  that  it  is  just  those  persons  that  have  an  excellent 
appetite  and  good  digestion  dining  their  jaundice,  who  do  not  emaciate. 
Hence  we  may  assume  that  &ilure  of  the  supply  of  fiit  can  be  re- 
placed by  increased  supply  of  hydrocarbons,  and  protein  substances. 
The  discovery,  that  in  icterus  the  bile-adds  are  reabsort>ed,  and  that 
their  presence  in  the  blood  induces  the  disintegration  of  the  red-blood 
corpuscles,  shows  another  cause  for  the  poverty  of  the  blood,  the  emad 
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Ation  and  the  cacheziai  which  often  become  very  nuuked  in  protraoled 
icterus.  The  languor,  also^and  the  great  inclination  to  sleep  appear  to 
depend  not  only  on  the  bad  nutrition,  but  to  be  greatly  due  to  the 
toxic  influence  of  the  bile^dds  on  the  nerves  and  musdeSi 

The  sloto  puiae  of  patients  with  jaundice  appeared  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  the  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  It  was  not  eoo- 
sidered  necessaiy  to  refer  this  sjmptom  to  the  entrance  of  die  constitr 
uents  of  the  bile  into  the  blood,  and  to  compare  their  action  to  that  of 
digitalis,  for  the  retardation  of  the  pulse  was  observed  in  the  so^alled 
hungerKHire,  and  in  the  convalescence  from  severe  illness  after  the 
fever  had  stopped ;  but  the  useful  expeximents  of  X&hriff  have  shown 
that,  in  patients  with  icterus,  the  slow  pulse  mostlj  depends  on  the 
presence  of  bile-adds  in  the  blood 

The  same  is  true  of  the  itching  which  annoys  many  patients  with 
icterus.  This  has  been  referred  to  the  dry,  scaly  state  of  the  patients* 
skin,  as  it  was  also  seen  in  senile  marasmus.  But  its  proportioDate 
frequency  in  icterus,  and  its  rare  occurrence  in  marasmio  conditions, 
render  it  probable  that  it  is  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves  by  the  constituents  of  the  bile  deposited  in  the  rete  Malpighii 
It  is  true,  the  itching  is  offcen  absent  in  ^e  highest  grades  of  icterus, 
while  in  moderate  grades  it  is  very  troublesome ;  and  it  is  almost 
always  periodical — ^peculiarities  difficult  to  explain  if  the  symptom  be 
due  to  irritation  from  the  adds  or  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 

Yellow  vision — Xanthopsia — very  rarely  occurs  in  icterus.  It  is 
doubtfrd  whether  this  be  due  to  the  yellow  hue  of  the  transparent 
media  of  the  eye,  or  whether  it  depends  on  abnormal  innervation, 
and  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  acholia,  of  which  we  shall  pres* 
ently  speak. 

The  course  and  termination  of  the  disease  depend  diiefly  on 
whether  the  obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of  the  bile  can  be  removed 
soon,  late,  or  not  at  alL  In  the  first  case,  when  the  obstructioQ  la  over> 
come,  the  symptoms  of  retention  of  bile  disappear  qinte  rapidly,  and 
the  disease  ends  in  recovery.  At  first,  the  teces  resume  thdr  noimal 
hue,  and  the  dark  color  of  the  urine  and  the  symptoms  due  to  satura' 
tion  of  the  tissues,  with  pigmented  nutritive  fluid,  soon  pass  o£  Hie 
discoloration  of  ihe  skin  disappears  last,  particularly  when  the  epidei^ 
mis  is  thick.  If  enlargement  of  the  liver  has  been  observed  while  the 
flow  of  bile  was  obstructed,  this  also  subsides  when  the  flow  becomes 
free.    The  strength  and  nutrition  also  improve  rapidly. 

Since,  in  icterus  dependent  on  obstruction  of  the  excretory  gall* 
ducts,  the  return  of  the  normal  color  to  the  fseoes  is  almost  always  the 
first  sign  of  improvement,  the  physician,  and  often  also  the  pattentSi 
usually  await  its  occuiience  with  great  anxiety.    Sometimes,  how* 
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ever,  the  fseces  aoquire  a  weak,  bilious  color,  without  the  bile-ducta 
naving  become  pervious.  This  depends  on  their  admixture  with  jaun* 
diced  blood-serum,  or  jaundiced  inflammatory  products.  (Even  in  high 
gndes  of  icterus  the  intestinal  mucus  contains  no  bUe-coloring  mat- 
ter, otherwise  the  fiBces  would  never  lose  their  color.)  Small  haemor- 
rhages into  the  intestines,  such  as  quite  frequently  occur  during  con* 
tinned  obstruction  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  most  commonly  lead  to 
error;  they  do  so  the  more  readily,as  a  very  slight  admixture  of  blood 
with  the  fiseces  does  not  induce  any  characteristic  color,  particularly  when 
the  blood-serum  is  jaundiced. 

If  the  biliary  obstruction  continue  for  some  time,  or  if  it  depend  on 
causes  that  cannot  be  removed,  the  jaundice  attains  the  highest  grade, 
and  the  nutrition  may  suffer  so  much  that  the  patient  will  finally  die 
of  marasmus  or  dropsy. 

In  rare  cases  the  final  result  is  hastened  by  the  occurrence  of  gastric 
oi  inUstinal  hotmorrhagt.  These  result  from  the  same  causes  as  in 
cirrhosis  and  pylephlebitis.  The  escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  just  as  much  obstructed  in 
the  former  case  by  the  compression  of  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  from 
the  distended  gall-ducts,  as  it  is  in  the  latter  by  the  compression  of  the 
hepatic  vessels  from  the  contracting  connective  tissue,  or  by  the  ob- 
struction of  the  portal  vein.  But  in  explaining  these  haemorrhages, 
besides  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood,  we  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal capillaries,  especially  as,  in  the  course  of  icterus,  haemorrhages 
also  occur  in  other  parts,  particularly  in  the  skin,  as  peteduae.  We 
have  repeatedly  said  that  the  inclination  to  bleeding,  the  so-called 
liaemoiThagic  diathesis,  can  only  be  explained  by  disturbed  nutrition 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  that  the  latter  very  frequently  occurs  in 
advanced  anaemia  and  cachexia. 

The  occurrence  of  severe  disturbances  in  the  nervous  Sjrstem  during 
an  attack  of  jaundice  is  fiir  more  dangerous.  These  rarely  begin  with 
delirium  or  convulsions ;  they  are  rather  apt  to  commence  with  para- 
lytic symptoms.  The  patients  are  insuperably  sleepy,  finally  become 
soporose,  and  die  in  this  state.  Henoch  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Htppocraies  had  recognized  the  bad  prognostic  indication  of  this  sign, 
for  he  says.  Est  morbo  rtgio  faJMUu  €nti  shgnditas  mala  est.  The 
most  varied  hypotheses  have  been  started  about  the  occurrence  of  these 
brain  and  nervous  symptoms.  Recently  the  inclination  has  been 
mostly  toward  the  view  that  these  symptoms  depend  on  poisoning  bj 
the  faOe-adds,  for,  on  injecting  these  iato  the  blood  of  animals,  we  ob 
serve  symptoms  of  poisoning  indicative  of  paralysis  of  the  nervoua 
system.    To  this  it  is  objected  that  the  bile-adds  exist  in  the  blood  in 
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every  case  of  icterus,  while  these  severe  nervous  affections  are  veiy 
rare.  Ley  den  attempts  to  meet  this  objection  by  caUing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  severest  symptoms  are  avoided  by  the  continued 
excretion  of  the  bile^ds  through  the  kidneys,  whidi  prevents  their 
excessive  collection  in  the  blood.  The  correctness  of  this  explanatioo 
appears  to  be  supported  by  the  £etct  that  a  remaikable  fatigue  is 
scarcely  ever  absent,  no  matter  hpw  slight  the  jaundice,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  a  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  urine  has  been  always  con- 
sidered as  having  a  bad  effect  on  the  course  of  jaundice*  On  die 
other  hand,  it  is  opposed  by  the  £Bict  that,  in  luematcgenoua  icterus,  in 
which,  as  Jjeyden  very  particularly  notices,  no  bile-adds  can  be  diacov* 
ered  in  the  urine,  the  same  severe  nervous  difficulties  are  observed 
even  more  frequently  than  in  hepatogenous  icterus.  I  do  not  oonsider 
the  question  as  setUed.  The  proportionately  frequent  ocourrenoe  of 
severe  disturbances  of  innervation  in  cases  where  there  is  only  a  slight 
amount  of  icterus,  but  a  severe  and  extensive  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
may  be  frix  more  readily  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  Frtrieh^ 
ahready  alluded  to,  than  by  the  equally  hypothetical  poisoning  hj  the 
bile-adds.  Moreover,  the  assertion,  that  the  excessive  collection  of  hOe- 
adds  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues  is  avoided  by  their  continued  ex- 
cretion  through  the  kidnejrs,  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  excessive 
collection  of  the  bile-pigment  is  not  prevented  by  its  continued  and 
plentiful-excretion  through  those  organs.  If  the  affiur  were  as  simple 
as  Ley  den  suggests,  the  fr^uency  of  the  occurrence  of  symptoiDS  of 
poisoning  would  still  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  int^isity  of  the 
icterus,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  is  well  known. 

In  slight  grades  of  biliary  obstruction,  physical  examination  does 
not  show  any  enlaigement  of  the  liver.  In  higher  grades,  on  the 
contraiy,  such  as  those  due  to  complete  dosure  of  the  ductus  hepaticas 
or  choledochus,  we  may  often  recognize  veiy  decided  enkigement  of 
the  liver  by  palpation  and  percussion.  Its  surfiioe  appears  smooth, 
and  as  the  consistence  is  increased  the  lower  border  is  very  disdnot^ 
If  the  ductus  choledochus  be  dosed,  we  may  generally  feel  the  dis- 
tended gall-bladder  as  well  as  the  liver-tumor.  If  the  liv^^ulness 
diminish  without  decrease  of  the  icterus,  it  is  a  bad  Bgn,  for  it  indi- 
cates consecutive  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

TssATMEMT. — ^Wc  Can  only  treat  those  cases  of  biliary  ofastmctior 
successfully  where  we  are  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  causal  indicatiopa 
Hence  we  are  powerless  agaiost  the  cases  caused  by  most  hepatio  dss 
eases,  such  as  echinococcus,  carcinoma,  or  dnfaosis,  while  we  are  aorae^ 
times  successful  in  treating  those  cases  due  to  obstnictknis  In  the  bile* 
ducts.  The  remedies  vaunted  as  specifics  in  icterus  are  sudi  as  have  a 
Gsivorable  effect  ou  the  diseases  of  the  bile-ducts ;  we  shall  speak  of  then 
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in  the  next  sectioiL  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Karlsbad  springSi 
wliich  hare  a  world-wide  reputation  for  their  efficacy  in  jaundice. 
Many  patients,  who  have  gone  to  Karlsbad  with  the  most  intense 
jaundice,  return  cured  in  a  few  weeks ;  but  these  are  only  persons 
whose  icterus  depended  on  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  or  on  their  ob- 
struction by  gall-stones.  If  jaundiced  patients,  with  an  incurable  ob- 
struction of  the  bile^uctS)  go  to  Karlsbad,  their  jaimdice  is  not  im- 
proved  by  the  use  of  the  waters ;  but  they  die  soonei  than  they  other- 
wise would,  because  the  symptoms  of  congestion  are  increased,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  liveroells  is  hastened  by  the  augmented  secre- 
tion. This  assertion  is  well  supported  by  cases.  The  internal  use  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  calomel,  of  the  bitter  and  soluble  extracts,  of  emetics 
and  purgatives,  does  just  as  little  good  as  the  Karlsbad  waters  in 
icterus,  unless  it  fulfil  the  causal  indications. 

When  we  succeed  in  removing  the  obstacle  to  the  excretion  of  bile, 
the  indications  from  the  disease  do  not  require  any  thing  further; 
when  we  cannot  succeed,  they  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

The  symptomatic  indications  require,  first  of  aU,  an  improvement  of 
the  depressed  state  of  the  patient  by  a  proper  diet.  We  should  order 
meats,  particularly  cold  meats  and  strong  soups ;  but  as  fat  is  not  ab- 
sorbed when  the  bile  does  not  enter  the  intestines,  and  consequentiy 
is  not  well  borne,  the  use  of  gravies,  butter,  etc,  should  be  just  as 
strictly  forbidden,  while  the  patients  remain  at  home,  as  when-  they  go 
to  Karlsbad,  where,  according  to  the  diet  list,  the  use  of  these  articles 
18  veiy  reprehensible.  In  the  next  place,  we  should  particularly  attend 
to  the  constipation,  from  which  most  patients  with  jaundice  suffer,  and 
which  depends  partiy  on  dryness  of  the  fsBoes,  partiy  on  absence  of 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  from  the  bile;  but  we 
should  avoid  saline  laxatives,  using  instead  sUght  drastics,  such  as  in- 
fusion of  senna,  lenitive  electuaiy,  and  rhubarb  and  aloes.  As  quan- 
tities of  bile-pigment  are  evacuated  with  the  urine,  we  may  attempt  to 
hasten  the  disappearance  of  the  icterus  by  prescribing  diuretics,  such 
as  bitartiate  of  potash,  soluble  cream  of  tartar,  acetate  and  carbonate 
of  potash.  These  are  uigentiy  indicated  when  the  amount  of  urine 
is  diminished,  as  the  obstruction  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  to  which 
Frerichs  has  called  attention,  may  cause  a  retention  of  the  conr 
atituents  of  the  urine,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  obstructions  may  be 
washed  away  by  an  increased  secretion  of  mrine.  When  the  biliary 
obstruction  has  been  removed,  we  may  advise  lukewarm  baths,  steam, 
soap-and-potash  baths,  to  cause  a  more  rapid  removal  of  the  epidermis, 
and  thus  relieve,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  annoying  itching  and  the 
jaundiced  color. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

ICTEBUS  WITHOUT  AEABSOBFTION  OP  BILK — HEMATOGENOUS  IC1XRU8. 

Etiology. — ^Phymcians  have  long  observed  that  there  are  cases  of 
jaundice  that  cannot  be  referred  to  retention  and  reabsoxx^tion  of  bfle. 

The  supposition,  that  in  severe  and  extensive  degeneratiozia  of  the 
liver  the  constituents  of  the  bile  collect  in  the  blood,  because  they  are 
not  excreted  by  the  affected  organ,  is  completely  refuted  by  the  reli- 
able observation  that  the  bile  and  its  constituents  are  not  formed  in 
the  blood  and  simply  excreted  by  the  liver,  but  that  the  bile  is  fint 
formed  by  the  liver. 

The  attempt  also  to  refer  some  cases  of  jaundice  to  spawn  of  the 
excretory  bilenduct,  because  no  obstniction  to  the  excretion  of  the  fatie 
could  be  found  on  autopsy,  may  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  As  the  ex* 
oretoiy  bile-ducts  contain  muscular  elements,  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  they  may  be  temporarily  closed  by  spasmodic  contraction,  but  it 
is  excessively  improbable  that  such*a  spasm  would  continue  bo  long, 
as  physiological  experiments  prove  is  necessary,  as  to  induce  the  gnule 
of  biliary  obstruction  requisite  for  the  passage  of  bile  from  the  bile- 
ducts  into  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  the  production  of 
icterus.    The  occurrence  of  icterus  spasticus  is  more  than  doubtfiiL 

Lastly,  it  is  also  very  improbable  that,  under  certain  circtanstances, 
more  bile  is. prepared  than  the  bOe-ducts  can  accommodate,  and  that 
icterus  is  induced  because  part  of  the  excess  of  bile  enters  the  blood* 
vessels  and  lymphatics. 

FrericJis  has  advanced  a  new  hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of  this 
form  of  jaundice :  he  considers  it  probable  that  a  filtration  of  bile  from 
the  bile-ducts  into  the  blood-vessels  results  not  only  from  an  ovofil* 
ing  of  the  bile-ducts,  but  from  too  little  fulness  of  the  blood-vessela 
The  icterus  not  unfrequently  seen  with  thrranbus  of  the  portal  vm  is 
explained  thus :  blood  is  supplied  to  the  liver  only  by  the  hepatic 
artery,  and  thus  the  hepatic  vein  and  capillaries  are  not  so  well  fiUed; 
some  cases  of  icterus  neonatorum  are  explained  by  the  sudden  oessa* 
tion  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver  through  the  umbilical  vein,  and 
the  icterus  in  yellow  fever  because  the  roots  of  the  portal  vein  are 
emptied  by  the  large  intestinal  haemorrhages. 

The  views  regarding  the  occurrence  of  jaundice  without  reftentioD 
and  reabsorption  of  bile  have  totally  changed  since  the 
Virchow^  Knhnty  and  Soppe-Seykr  have  shown  that 
matter  may  be  formed  from  the  free  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  with 
out  the  action  of  the  liver;  and  we  may  induce  artificial  jaundice  io 
animals,  by  injecting  substances  that  dissolve  the  blood-corpuscles. 
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There  is  now  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  formerly  enigmatical  forms 
of  icterus  are  due  to  the  disintegration  of  blood-corpusdes,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  freed  coloring  matter  circulating  in  the  blood 
Into  bile-coloring  matter.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  cases  of 
icterus  occasionally  caused  by  poisoning  from  chloroform  or  ether;  for, 
as  experiment  proves,  these  substances  possess  the  power  of  dissolving 
blood-corpuscles.  The  slight  icterus  in  excessive  hydrsemia  also 
doubtless  depends  on  the  fact  that  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed  by 
a  large  amount  of  water  in  the  blood. 

This  mode  of  origin  is  very  probable,  although  not  absolutely 
proved  for  other  varieties  of  jaundice — as  in  that  occurring  after  snake- 
bites, in  that  observed  constantly  in  yellow  fever,  quite  often  in  recur- 
rent fever,  septicaemia,  and  puerperal  fever,  and  more  rarely  in  other 
infectious  and  acute  febrile  diseases.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that 
in  the  latter  diseases  even  the  older  physicians  suspected  a  dissolutio 
sanguinis  when  they  ran  a  pernicious  course,  when  the  fever  was  very 
high,  when  there  was  great  prostration,  and  when  severe  nervous 
symptoms,  jaundice  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva,  appeared.  We  will 
not  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  the  disintegration  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  in  the  above  diseases  is  the  result  of  the  high  temperature, 
or  whether  in  high  fever  products  form  from  the  excessive  transforma- 
tion of  tissue  which  dissolves  the  blood-corpusdes,  but  I  must  repeat 
my  former  assertion  that  every  hepatogenous  icterus  leads  to  a  hsema- 
togenous  one  through  absorption  of  the  biliary  acids. 

The  jaundice  in  pylephlebitis  also,  and  even  some  of  the  cases 
where  it  occurs  with  abscess  of  the  liver,  belong  to  the  hsBmatogenous 
form.  A  short  time  since  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  patient 
with  a  large  abscess  of  the  liver,  who  suffered  firom  symptoms  of  jaun- 
dice as  long  as  an  intense  fever,  with  very  typical  intermittent  course 
and  severe  chills,  lasted.  When  the  fever  ceased,  the  bUe-coloring 
matter,  and  the  albumen  that  had  occurred  coincidently  in  the  urine 
disappeared,  and  the  jaundiced  hue  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva  were 
soon  lost.  The  jaundice  which,  as  previously  stated,  occasionally  oc- 
curs with  ulcerative  endo-carditis  appears  also  to  be  hannatogenous,  but 
I  doubt  if  icterus  neonatorum  ever  belongs  here. 

Lastly,  I  must  repeat  my  former  opinion  that  every  hepatogenous 
icterus,  resulting  from  reabsorption  of  the  bile  acids,  leads  to  a  haoma- 
togenous  icterus. 

AsfATOMiCAL  Appearances. — Jaundice  that  is  not  due  to  reten- 
tion and  reabsorption  of  bile  rarely  reaches  a  high  grade ;  on  autopsy 
we  usually  find  only  a  faint  yellow  color  of  the  outer  coat  of  fat  and 
of  the  other  tissues.     A  more  important  point  in  the  post-mortem 
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diagnosis  of  hasmatogenous  icterus,  and  for  distinguishing  it  firom  the 
hepatogenous,  is  the  dxcumstanoe  that  in  the  fcmner  the  liver  is  noi 
strongly  jaundiced,  while  in  the  latter  the  signs  in  the  liver  of  real> 
sorption  of  bile  are  always  tiie  most  prominent  The  nonnal  color  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestines,  partioularly  the  greeoish  hue  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  duodenum,  as  well  as  the  positive  observation  that  the 
bile-ducts  and  excretory  passages  are  quite  pervious,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  case  of  hsBmatogenous  icterus.  But,  in  judging  of  the  per- 
viousness  of  the  bile-ducts,  we  must  guard  against  mistakes.  The  fact, 
that  by  pressing  on  the  gall-bladder  we  may  press  a  few  drops  of  bile 
£rom  the  ductus  choledochus  into  the  duodenum,  does  not  at  all  prove 
that  duxiog  life  this  passage  was  perfectly  free;  on  the  oontraiy,  this 
may  be  done  where,  from  the  presence  of  a  gray  plug  of  mucus  and 
epithelium,  in  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  we  may 
be  quite  certain  that  there  was  catarrh  of  the  duct,  and  a  hepatogenous 
icterus.  BtM  and  Ziebermeister  have  the  credit  of  first  calling 
attention  to  the  changes  found  in  the  liver  and  other  oigans  in  hasma- 
togenous  icterus.  According  to  JAebermeister^  the  changes  in  the 
liver-oells  and  in  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  consist 
^  in  an  excessive  collection  of  small  and  fine  fat  globules,  or  else  only 
of  cloudy,  probably  albuminous  substance  in  them;"  in  other  cases, 
"  the  cells  have  fallen  into  detritus  and  numerous  &t  globules  have 
appeared ;  analogous  changes  also  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  heart^ 
These  parenchf/mcOaua  degenercUiona  (Ziebermeister)  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  heart,  show  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  injurious 
causes  that  induce  a  disintegration  of  the  blood-corpusdes  (that  is,  a 
parendiymatous  degeneration  of  the  blood),  the  firm  tissues  of  the 
body  may  be  .affected  in  the  same  way. 

Stmftoms  AJsrn  Coubsb. — As  we  have  already  shown,  hiemato- 
genous  icterus  is  only  one  symptom  of  extended  disturbances.  Hence 
we  cannot  well  give  an  exact  description  of  its  symptoms  and  course, 
and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  calling  attention  to  tiiose  points 
which,  occumng  in  icterus,  show  that  it  is  not  due  to  reabsofption  of 
retained  bile,  but  to  a  transformation  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  into  that  of  the  bile  in  the  circulation. 

Attention  to  the  etiology  aids  us  greatly.  If  icterus  occurs  after 
the  action  of  the  injurious'  influences  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter,  or  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  diseases  there  mentioned,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  case  is  one  of  hematogenous  icterus.  This 
supposition  is  strongly  supported  if  the  freces  appear  of  a  nonnal  or 
very  dark  color.  If^  with  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  of  jaun- 
dice, the  beat  of  the  heart  and  pulse  become  irregular  and  intermittent ; 
if^  along  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  albumen  appear  in  tlie 
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urine ;  and  i^  besides  these  symptoms,  we  have  severe  disturbances  of 
the  nervous  system,  I  consider  the  diagnosis  of  haematogenous  icterus 
as  quite  certain.  JLeyden  also  reckons  among  its  criteria  the  discolora- 
tion  of  the  urine,  which  is  very  slight  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  skin, 
and  particularly  the  absence  of  bile-adds  from  the  urine.  If  it  were 
proved  that,  even  in  moderate  grades  of  hepatogenous  icterus,  the  bile- 
acids  could  be  constantly  and  certainly  found,  their  absence  from  the 
urine  would,  indeed,  be  a  certain  criterion  of  luematogenous  icterus. 

TBBATHXirr. — ^Hsematogenous  icterus  does  not  require  any  par- 
ticular treatment;  it  disappears  as  soon  as  we  can  remove  the  original 
disease.  But,  unfortunately,  we  are  rather  powerless  in  this  respect ; 
still,  in  those  cases  occurring  during  very  intense  fever,  we  may  expect 
most  from  an  antipyretic  course  of  treatment. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY  OP  THE   LITER. 

EnoLOOY. — In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver — a  very  obscure 
disease,  for  which  we  find  no  analogy — ^in  a  short  time  the  liver  becomes 
smaller,  soft,  and  pulpy,  and,  on  microscopical  examination  of  the  atro- 
phied and  softened  organ,  we  find  that  the  livetKsells  are  mostly  de- 
strc^ed. 

From  the  £bm^  that  the  liver,  which  has  been  swollen  by  continued 
biliary  obstruction,  occasionally  becomes  smaller,  and  softens,  and  that, 
in  this  form  of  atrophy,  the  liveiKsells  are  also  found  disintegrated, 
acute  yellow  atrophy  has  been  referred  to  obstruction  of  the  bile  in 
the  finer  bile-ducts.  But  this  supposition  is  opposed,  (» the  one  hand, 
by  the  circumstance  that,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  gall- 
ducts  are  found  empty,  or  filled  with  mucus ;  and,  secondly,  that  no 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  can  be  found  in  them. 

Other  observers  take  the  view  that  the  destruction  of  the  li verK)ells 
is,  it  is  larue,  the  result  of  pressure  on  them,  or  on  the  vesseb  nourish- 
ing them,  and  that  this  pressure  is  exercised  by  the  distended  bOe- 
ducts,  but  that  the  over-filling  and  distention  of  the  bile^uots  do  not 
depend  on  stasis  of  their  contents,  but  on  excessive  fonnation  of  bile, 
on  polycholicu  But  since,  neither  at  the  commencement  of  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  nor  during  its  first  stages,  are  there  signs 
of  increased  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine,  the  supposition  of  excessive 
fiyrmation  of  bile,  as  the  cause  of  this  disease,  appears  neither  proved 
DOT  probable. 

Most  recent  pathologists  consider  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  livei 
as  the  result  of  a  peculiar  form  of  hepatitis ;  and,  indeed,  its  acute 
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course,  and  the  rapid  and  extensive  destruction  of  the  liver-oells,  would 
indicate  an  inflammatory  process.  Moreover,  FreHcha  claims  to  have 
found  a  free  exudation  surrounding  the  lobuli  of  the  liver,  in  some 
parts  of  the  oigan,  where  the  process  was  not  yet  fi&r  advanced.  Leav- 
ing out  of  the  question  this  interstitial  exudation,  which  is  probaUy 
not  constant,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  would  appear  to  belong 
to  the  parenchf/mcUoua  ir\fiammattonSf  i.  e.,  to  those  forms  of  inflasn* 
mation  where  there  is  no  free  exudation  between  the  elements  of  the 
tissue,  but  where  the  elements  of  the  parenchyma  themselves  swell  by 
taldng  up  an  albuminous  substance,  and  subsequently  undergo  a  com^ 
bined  molecular  and  fatty  degeneration.  Against  this  view,  wbidi  was 
advanced  by  Zdebermeister^  or,  at  least,  first  precisely  stated  by  him, 
the  most  we  can  say  is,  that  the  course  of  inflammations  in  other  organs, 
particularly  in  the  kidneys,  is  entirely  different^  and  that  there  is  no 
parenchymatous  inflammation  in  which,  in  a  veiy  short  time,  while  the 
a£fected  organ  rapidly  becomes  smaller  and  softer,  the  tissue  elements 
are  destroyed,  as  they  are  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

Whether  the  destruction  of  the  parenchyma-cells  of  the  liver,  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy,  be  of  inflammatory  origin  or  not,  this  disease  is 
apparently  not  primary  and  idiopathic,  but  the  result  of  a  severe  con- 
stitutional affection.  The  supposition  that  this  constitutional  disease 
is  due  to  the  action  of  a  poisonous,  miasmatic  substance  taken  into  the 
blood,  to  an  infection,  cannot  at  present  be  proved,  although  the  occa- 
sional epidemic  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  favorable  to  audi  a  view. 
The  popular  comparison  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  with  the 
fatty  liver  seen  after  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  is  unsound,  and  has 
caused  many  mistakes.  In  phosphorus-poisoning  we  have  a  &tty  tV 
JiUration/  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  there  is  a  &tty  degeneraiian  of 
the  liveroells :  these  are  decidedly  different  forms  of  disease.  I  con- 
sider the  attempt  to  refer  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  to  poison- 
hig  by  the  bile-adds  as  a  failure.  Even  the  slight  grade  of  the  icterus 
existing  in  most  cases  refutes  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesise  It 
must  be  admowledged  that  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  jamidioe 
gives  the  best  means  of  judging  whether  much  or  litUe  bile  liaa  been 
reabsorbed ;  for,  although  we  can  only  detennine  finom  this  the  amomnt 
of  bile-co^onn^  mcUter  that  has  been  reabsorbed,  still  this  gives  the 
means  for  dedding  the  amount  of  bil&^icicb  absorbed.  It  fa  trae. 
Ley  den  has  attempted  to  explain  the  frequent  absenoe  of  symptoDis  of 
poisoning  by  the  bile-adds  in  excessive  and  protracted  icterus,  by  say- 
ing that,  in  most  cases,  their  collection  in  the  blood  is  avoided  by  th^ 
elimination  through  the  kidneys.  But  this  e^lanation  is  very  doubtful 
Daily  experience  teaches  that,  in  dosure  of  the  excretory  bile-duets,  in 
9pite  of  large  quantities  of  bile-pigment  being  steadily  thrown  out  \f% 
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the  Iddneys,  the  icterus  increases  regularly  as  long  as  the  bile-ducts 
remain  closed.  What  right  have  we  to  suppose  that  absorption  of  the 
bile  acids  into  the  blood  is  compensated  for  by  their  excretion  through 
the  kidneys,  when  it  is  so  evident  that  this  does  not  occur  in  the  case 
of  the  c(^orinff  matter? 

The  disease  is  veiy  rare ;  it  never  occurs  in  childhood.  It  is  met 
with  more  frequently  in  wodien  than  in  men,  and  most  frequently 
during  pregnancy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pregnancy,  which 
greatly  fiivors  the  occuirence  of  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  is  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  a  predisposition  to  analogous 
disease  of  the  liver. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^In  high  grades  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  organ  is  much  diminished  in  bulk,  occasionally 
being  less  than  half  its  normal  size.  Its  thidmess  is  particularly  di- 
minished, so  that  it  appears  flattened  Its  serous  covering  is  loose, 
often  even  in  folds.  The  parenchyma  is  relaxed  and  flabby,  and  the 
liver  is  sunk  in  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  oigan 
is  dull  yellow,  its  consistence  diminished,  and  its  acini  irrecognizable. 
On  microscopical  examination,  instead  of  the  normal  liveroells,  we 
only  find  detritus  m*asses,  &t  globules,  and  pigment  granules.  In  the 
right  lobe,  where  the  changes  were  less  advanced,  JFrerichs  found 
^  between  the  lobules,  surrounded  by  hyperaemio  vessels,  a  dirty  gray- 
ish-yellow mass,  which  separated  them.  Farther  off  the  hypereemia 
of  the  capillaries  disappeared,  the  lobules  became  smaUer  and  yellow- 
er, and  the  intervening  gray  substance  was  in  excess.*'  The  gtdl-ducts 
and  bladder  usually  contain  a  scanty  mucous  secretion.  The  faeces 
are  generally  only  slightly  colored ;  tiie  contents  of  the  intestines  are 
often  bloody.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  in  most  cases.  Ecdhymoses 
are  frequent,  particularly  in  the  peritooBBum  and  in  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  not  very  rarely  in  the  other  serous 
membranes  and  in  the  skin.  In  the  kidneys,  JFreriehs  not  only  found 
deporita  of  pigment  in  the  epithelium,  but  also  &tty  degeneration  and 
disintegration  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  same  observer  found  quan- 
tities of  leuctn  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  urine  evacuated  from  the  blad- 
der; in  the  latter  there  were  also  tyrotin  and  a  peculiar  extractive 
matter. 

SncpTOxs  AND  Ck>i7B8E. — ^Tho  first  stags  of  the  disease  has  nc 
very  characteristic  symptoms.  The  patients  suffer  from  loss  of  appe* 
tite,  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  other  symptoms  that 
remind  us  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  There  is  also  in  most,  but  not 
Ji  all,  oases  a  moderate  jaundice,  which  may  exdte  the  suspidon  that 
the  catarrh  of  the  duodenum  has  invaded  the  ductus  choledodius.  Not 
a  single  symptom  betrays  the  great  danger  overhanging  the  patient 
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In  the  second  ikige  the  jaundice  increases,  the  region  of  the  liver  be* 
comes  sensitive  to  pressure,  the  patients  complain  of  severe  headacbe, 
become  restless,  excited,  and  finallj  delirious.  Occasionally  the  ex« 
dtement  extends  to  the  motor  nerves,  so  that  there  are  local  or  general 
muscular  twitchings.  But  soon,  and  sometimes  without  any  previous 
symptoms  of  irritation,  the  patient  is  seized  witii  insuperable  depres- 
sion and  lassitude ;  he  &lls  into  a  deep  sleep,  fixxm  "which  he  can  at 
first  be  aroused  momentarily,  particularly  by  pressure  over  the  liver, 
but  later  cannot  be  awakened  at  all.  Then  the  previously  normal  or 
even  retarded  pulse  almost  always  becomes  frequent.  The  tempera- 
ture  rises  very  high;  tongue  and  gums  become  diy  and  covered 
with  sordes ;  the  £Beces  and  urine  are  evacuated  involuntarily.  The 
collapse  increases,  the  very  frequent  pulse  becomes  smaller,  there  is 
copious  perspiration,  and,  without  arousing  from  his  ooma,  the  patient 
usually  jdies  the  second  day,  more  rarely  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or 
later.  We  might  be  tempted  to  regard  the  icterus  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver  as  hsematogenous,  and  to  explain  it  by  saying 
that  the  blood-corpusdes  are  destroyed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Uver- 
cells  by  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  But  the  discoloration  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestines,  although  incomplete,  and  the  jaundiced 
appearance  of  the  liver,  as  compared  with  the  other  organs,  render  the 
correctness  of  this  explanation  veiy  questionable.  The  intensely 
bilious  color  of  the  liver  shows  that  the  discoloration  of  the  contents 
of  the  intestines  is  not  due  to  airested  production  of  bile,  that  is,  to 
acholia.  Nor  can  the  icterus  be  referred  to  catarrh  of  the  excretoiy 
bile-ducts,  of  which  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  remind  us,  fbr 
neither  the  gaU-bladder  nor  ducts  are  distended  with  bile.  I  agree 
with  Buhl  and  Bamberger^  who  refer  the  obstruction  and  reabsorption 
of  bile  to  a  blocking  up  of  the  origin  of  the  bile-ducts  by  &tty  and 
molecular  detritus  of  the  liver<9ells.  It  is  di£Bcult  to  explain  the  brains 
Bymptoms^  whidi  are  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver.  We  have  already  spoken  of  our  reasons  £or  not 
referring  them  to  poisoning  by  the  bile-acids.  Bamberger  also  says : 
^  So  much  is  certain,  the  brain-symptoms  cannot  be  regarded  as  dio- 
laBmic,  for  both  the  grade  and  duration  of  the  jaundice  are  too  slight 
for  this  to  be  the  case."  Since  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  the  liverK^ells 
are  extensively  destroyed,  and  as  in  this  disease  abnormal  i»oducts  of 
destructive  assimilation  have  been  found  in  the  urine,  there  is  some 
groimd  for  attributing  the  brain-symptoms  in  acholia  to  poisoning  by 
noxious  substances,  which  are  formed  instead  of  the  normal  products 
of  the  change  of  tissue.  But  I  do  not  consider  even  this  explanation 
as  proved.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  cause  may  induce  both  the 
degeneration  of  the  liver  and  the  brain  troubles.    The  haemorrhages 
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oocurring  during  the  disease  are  apparently  the  result  of  disturbed 
nutrition  of  the  capillary  walls,  of  an  acute  haemorrhagic  diathesis, 
which  is  also  seen  to  occur  in  many  other  severe  diseases  that  affect  the 
composition  of  the  blood.  Frericha  refers  the  intestinal  hasmorrhage, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  partly  to  compression  of  the  capil« 
laries  of  the  liver. 

Physical  examination  gives  very  important  results,  as  it  shows  very 
rapid  decrease  of  the  liverdulness,  the  sole  pathognomonic  symptom 
of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  At  first  the  percussion-sound 
becomes  very  full  in  the  epigastrium,  because  the  diminution  in  size  be- 
gins in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  but  often,  even  after  a  few  days,  we 
can  find  no  trace  of  liver-dulness.  The  total  disappearance  of  liver- 
dulness  is  partly  due  to  the  relaxed  oigan  shrinking  together  and  be- 
ing pressed  against  the  spine  by  the  inflated  intestines.  Besides  the 
decrease  of  liveinlulness,  the  increase  of  spleen-dulness  is  important ; 
but  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  not  always  so  marked  that  it  can 
be  made  out  by  physical  examination,  and  sometimes  it  does  not 
occur. 

Tbbatmkht. — It  is  evident  that  we  can  say  nothing  that  is  re- 
liable and  founded  on  experience,  concerning  the  treatment  of  a  dis- 
ease of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  ends  in  recovery.  If  we 
could  ftiatingnMilt  the  fiist  Stage  of  this  disease  finom  that  of  catarrhal 
jaundice,  we  should  apply  leeches  about  the  anus,  cold  compresses 
over  the  right  hypodhondrium,  and  give  saline  laxatives.  In  the 
second  stage,  according  to  all  observations  made,  abstraction  of  blood 
has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  course  of  Ihe  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  powerful  drastics,  aloes,  extract  of  colocynth,  croton-oil,  etc.,  are 
recommended,  particularly  by  English  physicians.  While  there  are 
symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  nervous  system,  great  excitement^  delir- 
ium and  subsultus,  ice  is  usually  applied  to  the  head ;  when  paralysis 
occurs,  cold  douches  are  given;  this  treatment,  having  been  found  of 
occasional  benefit  in  inflammatory  brain  affections,  has  been  applied  to 
the  cases  from  poisoning.  Although  almost  all  comatose  patients  re- 
vive momentarily  during  the  douche,  we  cannot  count  on  a  permanent 
benefit  fitom  it  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  Hie  same  is  true 
of  the  internal  and  extmial  use  of  irritants,  which  are  recommended 
for  the  paralytic  symptoma ;  of  the  mineral  adds  given  when  petechise 
occur,  axid  of  the  ice-pills  that  are  prescribed  for  the  severe  vomiting, 
and  for  the  gastric  and  intestinal  haamorrhage. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OATABBH   OP  THB  GAUL-DUCTS — ^ICTERUS  CATARKHALlfl. 

Etiology. — ^The  larger  bile-ducts  of  the  liver,  the  ductos  hepati- 
oiis,  cysticus,  choledochus,  and  the  gall-bladder,  are  lined  with  a  muoous 
membrane,  haying  cylindrical  epitheliimi  and  racemose  ghuidai  Hiis, 
like  other  mucous  membranes  of  similar  texture,  is  quite  often  the  seat 
of  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  small  calibre  of  the  gall-duots  and  excre- 
toij  passages  gives  peculiar  importance  to  this  otherwise  mild  disease. 
The  narrow  canals  are  easily  obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  their  muoous 
membrane,  and  by  collections  of  mucus,  and  these  are  the  most  Sequent 
causes  of  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile. 

In  some  cases  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  results  from  excessive  hyper* 
^emia  of  the  liver,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bile-ducts  par* 
tidpates.  Thus  hypersemia  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
gall-ducts  accompanies  the  development  of  cancer  of  the  liver.  If  this 
reach  a  high  grade,  it  may  lead  to  catarrh  of  the  bile-duots,  and  thus 
to  icterus.  Too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this  mode 
of  origin  of  icterus  in  carcinoma  of  the  liver.  Oases  of  carcinoma  of 
the  liver  occur  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  icterus 
depends  on  this  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts.  If  the  jaundice  be  onlj  tem- 
porary, and  the  £aeces  are  more  or  less  discolored  as  Icmg  as  the  jaun- 
dice lasts,  and  are  again  normallj  colored  when  it  disappeaia,  we  can* 
not  refer  the  jaundice  to  compression  of  the  bile-duots  or  exoietoiy 
passages  by  a  cancerous  tumor,  but  must  refer  it  to  a  cause  that  oomes 
and  goes,  or  at  least  increases  and  diminishes.  We  have  such  a  cause 
in  the  hypersemia  which  is  present  in  all  organs  in  the  vicinity  of  new 
formations,  particularly  of  cardnoma,  and  which  occasionally  becomes 
excessive,  and  at  other  times  diminishes.  The  same  is  trtie  of  the 
tefnporary  icterus  in  multQocular  edunococd,  and  in  many  of  the  cases 
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aooompanying  heartdisease,  emphysema  of  the  Imigs,  and  other  dis- 
eases which  impede  the  escape  of  blood  fix>m  the  liver.  We  shall 
speak  in  a  separate  chapter  of  the  intense  catarrh  caused  by  gall- 
stones, as  they  readily  induce  ulceration,  and  then  lead  to  severe  and 
peculiar  symptoms.  Lastly,  perhaps  the  iiritation  from  abnormal  bile 
may  induce  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts ;  but  this  has  never  been'  proved, 
and  is  very  problematicaL 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-passages  is 
the  propagation  of  the  catarrhal  inflammation  about  the  opening  of 
the  ductus  choledochus  into  the  duodenum.  This  duodenal  catarrh  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  gastric  catarrii,  and  hence  the  jaundice 
caused  by  it  is  usually  called  gastro-duodenal  jaundice,  or  icterus  sim- 
plex, on  accoxmt  of  its  frequency,  freedom  from  danger,  and  its  mild 
oourse.  The  gastric  and  duodenal  catarrh  which  extends  to  the  gall- 
ducts  may  arise  from  the  most  various  causes,  and  for  the  etiology  of 
gastro-duodenal  jaundice  we  refer  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  etiology 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh* 

Asjltomical  Appsakakcbs. — ^In  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-ducts  is  reddened,  rehixed,  and  swolleiL 
Its  surfiice  is  covered  with  mucous  and  epithelial  masses.  If  the  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  be  considerable,  the  ductus  choledochus 
becomes  impassable,  particularly  that  part  which  traverses  the  wall  of 
the  duodenum  transversely,  running  for  some  lines  between  the  layers 
of  the  wall  (the  "  portio  intestinalis  "),  while  the  bile-ducts  in  the  liver 
are  dilated,  and  filled  with  Inle  containing  more  or  less  mucus.  The 
parenchyma  of  the  liver  also  shows  the  previously-described  characters 
of  moderate  biliary  obstruction.  After  the  catarrii  has  lasted  some 
time,  the  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  subsides,  but  its  swelling 
and  hypertrophy,  together  with  a  plug  of  mucus  and  epithelium,  form 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  bile.  In  such  cases  the  bile* 
ducts  are  often  enormously  dilated,  and  the  enlarged  liver  shows  the 
signs  of  great  biliary  obstruction.  The  dilatation  and  distention  with 
bile  often  commence  in  the  ductus  choledochus  immediately  above  the 
obstructed  portio  intestinalis.  (For  the  state  of  the  gall-bladder  in 
contraction  or  closure  of  the  excretory  bileducts,  see  Chapter  IH) 

Sthptomb  and  Coubss. — ^In  most  cases  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  and  reabsorption 
of  bile.  When  these  appear  ^sdually,  and  increase  slowly,  our  sus- 
picions should  first  be  directed  toward  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  be- 
cause catarrhal  jaundice  is  so  fi^uent,  as  compared  with  other  forms 
of  the  disease.  But  this  is  scarcely  ever  a  primary  affection ;  it  almosi 
always  accompanies  catarrh  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
bcane ;  hence  it  is  almost  characteristic  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts, 
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that  symptoms  of  gastrio  and  intestinal  catarrh  precede  the  jaundioe 
for  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  continue  while  the  disease  lasts.  In  this 
sense,  we  may  consider  the  coated  tongue,  bad  taste,  eructatkma,  and 
other  dyspeptic  symptoms,  as  among  the  premonitions  and  symptoms 
of  caturhal  jaundice.  The  longer  the  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  con- 
tinues, and  the  more  completely  the  excretory  duct  is  dosed  by  it^  the 
greater  will  be  the  discoloration  of  the  fleeces,  and  the  more  intense  tho 
jaundiced  color  of  the  skin  and  urine,  and  the  more  the  general  health 
and  nutrition  of  the  patient  will  suffer.  The  liver  appears  distinctly 
swollen  in  many  cases,  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  considerably  en- 
larged. 

If  the  disease  nm  a  faetvorable  course,  the  improvement  shows  itself 
in  a  week  or  two,  by  a  return  of  appetite,  by  the  tongue  cleaning  o^ 
and  by  decrease  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Then  we  may  hope  that 
the  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  will  subside  with  the  gastro-duodenal 
catarrh,  and  in  foct,  after  a  few  days,  the  returning  color  of  the  £BBoes 
shows  that  the  ductus  choledochus  is  open,  and  the  dearer  color  of  the 
urine  indicates  that  the  biliaxy  obstruction  is  less,  and  that  less  bile  is 
reabsorbed.  The  bile-pigment  deposited  in  the  lete  Malpighii  disap- 
pears more  slowly.  After  the  feeces  are  strongly  oolored  with  bile, 
and  the  urine  has  regained  its  normal  tint,  the  skin  remains  jaundiced 
for  a  time,and  finally  this  last  symptom  of  the  disease  disappears.  In 
other  cases  the  catairh  of  the  bileniucts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  becomes  chronic.  The  disease  drags  on  for  weeks  or 
months,  the  jaundice  becomes  excessive,  the  patients  emaciate  de- 
ddedly,  and  the  liver  enlaiges  considerably.  But  these  cases  also 
almost  always  terminate  in  recovery,  particularly  under  proper  and 
energetic  treatment ;  and  the  biliary  obstruction  caused  by  catarrh  of 
the  ducts  very  r^irely  runs  an  im&vorable  course  with  the  symptoms 
before  described. 

Tbsatbcent. — ^Experience  teaches  that  catanfa  of  the  bile-ducts 
rapidly  disappears  when  the  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem> 
brane,  whidi  has  attadced  the  gall-ducts,  subsides.  Hence  the  eauul 
indications  require  the  same  measures  that  we  have  xecommended  in 
the  treatment  of  gastrio  and  intestinal  catarrh.  Under  the  oucum- 
staaces  there  mentioned,  an  emetic  may  be  indicated;  in  other  cases 
diaphoretics,  in  still  others,  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  suiSces.  We 
3hall  not  repeat  in  detail  what  we  have  previously  said,  but  only  call 
attention  again  to  the  excellent  effect  in  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh 
of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  particularly  as  existing  in  the  Karls- 
bad and  Marienbad  vraters.  While  we  have  denied  all  direci  inflaeooo 
of  the  Karlsbad  waters  on  biliary  obstruction  and  jaundice,  stall  there 
Is  no  better  treatment  for  most  patients  than  the  use  of  these  waters. 
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because  in  the  majoiitj  of  oases  none  better  fulfils  the  causal  indica- 
tions. If  tlie  dzcumstanoes  of  the  patient  do  not  allow  of  his  being 
sent  to  a  watering-place,  we  Inaj  let  him  use  the  ^  Karlsbad  diet "  at 
home,  and  order  soda-water  or  artificial  Marienbad  or  Karlsbad  water. 
From  this  tzeatment  alone  we  shall  see  the  most  favorable  and  speedy 
results  in  catanhal  jaundice. 

In  some  cases  the  indications  fiom  the  disease  rDSi.j  be  fulfilled  by 
the  administration  of  an  emetia  During  the  act  of  yomiting,  the  bile 
is  forced  out  of  the  gall-ducts  and  bladder,  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
ductus  choledodius,  and  an  obstructing  plug  of  mucus  may  thus  be 
pressed  out  of  the  latter.  We  might  give  emetics  far  more  firequentiy, 
if  the  obstruction  of  the  ductus  choledochus  were  not  more  frequently 
caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  than  by  mucous 
plugs,  and  if  we  did  not  fear  that  the  untimely  use  of  an  emetic 
niight  render  worse  the  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  Nitro-muriatio  add 
has  a  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  jaundice ;  it  is 
used  externally,  in  the  form  of  foot-baths  ( |  ss — ^j.  to  a  foot-bath)  and 
as  fomentations  over  the  liver,  or  internally  (  3  ss — j.  to  §  yj.  of  muci- 
lage, a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours).  The  internal  administration 
might  possibly  have  a  feivorable  influence  on  the  intestinal  catarrh ; 
periiapa  it  might  also  excite  contractions  in  the  excretory  bile-ducts, 
and  thus  cause  the  expulsion  of  obstructing  ooagula.  The  external 
use  of  aqua  regia  would  scarcely  be  of  any  benefit.  The  action  of  the 
drastics  is  explained  by  the  effect  they  have  of  increasing  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines,  which  extends  to  the  ductus  choledochus 
But  generally  these  have  no  fiivorable  influence  on  the  catarrhal  jaun- 
dice, for  which  they  are  given  so  much.  The  exhibition  of  calomel 
(gr.  j  every  evening),  and  of  the  Vienna  decoction  (two  tablespoon- 
fiils  every  morning),  according  to  the  so-called  English  method,  is  ob- 
jectionable, although  many  patients  with  catarrhal  jaundice  recover 
in  spite  of  this  treatment.  Slight  laxatives  are  only  advisable  when 
there  is  obstinate  constipation.  Then  we  may  use  some  one  of  the 
tartrates,  particularly  tartrate  of  potash,  or  a  decoction  of  tamarinds 
(5j — ^^j  to  Jvj — ^viij)  with  add.  tartar.  (3  j — 3  ss.)  and  syrup,  sennso  o. 
mannss;  or  we  may  prescribe  infusum  sennss  compodtum  or  lenitive 
electuary. 

CHAPTER    II. 

CBOVPOCS  A2n>  BIPBTHSBrnO  nniXAMMATIOK  07  THX  GAtL-DITCrS. 

IswuJDUcnovs  of  the  gall-ducts  with  fibrinous  exudations  are  ex 
eeedii^Iy  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  it  is  only  in  the  course  of 
severe  diseases,  such  as  protracted  typhus,  septionmia,  diolera,  eta 
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In  croupous  inflammation,  we  find  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gnU* 
bladder  covered  with  a  more  or  less  firm  £al8e  membrane,  and  in  the 
ducts  we  find  tubular  coagulations,  endoflfng  inspissated  lale,  and  caus- 
ing biliary  obstruction.  In  diphtheritic  inflammation,  the  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  infiltrated  at  certain  places  with  a  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, which  causes  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  from  sepa- 
ration of  the  slough  deep  losses  of  substance  occur.  These  processes 
cannot  be  recognized  during  life.  Even  an  intense  icterus  occuning 
during  typhi2S,  septicsBmia,  cholera,  etc.,  cannot  be  referred  to  a 
croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts,  as  it  £ar  more 
firequentlj  occurs  without  any  perceptible  change  in  them. 


CHAPTER   III. 

OBSTRUCTION  AND  CLOSUBE   OF  THE  EZCBETOBT  OALL-DUCT  AND  CON- 

SECUnVE  DILATATION  OF  THE  BILE-DT7CTS. 

EnoLOOY — ^The  excretory  gall-ducts  are  most  frequently  con- 
tracted and  closed  by  catarrhal  swelling  of  their  mucous  membrane 
and  by  collection  of  mucus.  Among  the  further  causes  of  this  contrac- 
tion and  closure,  and  of  consecutive  dilatation  of  the  bile-ducts  above 
the  contraction,  are :  1.  Tumors  pressing  on  the  •excretory  ducts,  or 
growing  into  them.  Sometimes  they  are  caused  by  carcinoma  of  the 
liver,  pancreas,  stomach,  or  duodeniun ;  sometimes  by  caseous  or  other 
degeneration  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  sometimes  by  abscesses ;  rarely 
by  hydatid  cysts,  aneurisms,  or  collections  of  hard  faeces  in  the  cdoa ; 
and  lastly,  in  a  few  cases,  by  multilocular  ecfainococd,  that  have  wan- 
dered into  the  gall-ducts  or  broken  through  into  them,  and  have  thence 
reached  the  ductus  hepaticus.  2.  Occasionally  there  is  a  more  or  less 
complete  closure  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  hepaticus,  or  cysticus,  from 
cicatricial  contractions^  which  remain  in  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  or  in 
the  duodenum  after  ulcers  have  healed,  or  the  thickening  and  oonsecn- 
tive  atrophy  of  the  peritonaeum  after  peritonitis,  particularly  when  the 
excretory  bile-ducts  are  at  the  same  time  distorted  or  bent.  3.  Lastly, 
foreign  bodies^  particularly  stony  concretions,  obstruct  or  dose  the 
excretory  bile-ducts. 

When  the  ductus  hepaticus  is  constricted  or  dosed,  the  conseeuiivi 
dilatation  of  the  gall-passages  is  limited  to  the  bile-ducts  of  the  Hver. 
But  if  the  ductus  choledochus  becomes  impervious,  the  ductus  hepati 
cus,  cysticus,  and  the  gall-bladder,  are  all  dilated.  FlnaDy,  if  the  duo 
tus  cysticus  alone  be  dosed,  no  bile  can  enter  the  gall-Uadder,  it  » 
true,  but  its  mucous  membrane  continues  to  secrete  mucus,  and  the 
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gall-bladder  becomes  more  and  more  distended  by  the  secretion.    This 
state  is  called  hydrops  vesieco  feHecB, 

AiTATOiacAL  Appeabakgbs. — ^According  as  one  or  other  of  the 
above  causes  prevails,  the  anatomical  appearances  vaiy  so  greatly, 
except  in  the  general  effect  of  the  constriction  or  doeure  of  the  excre- 
tory bile-ducts,  that  we  snail  refrain  from  giving  a  detailed  descriptian 
of  them.  If  its  mouth  be  entirely  dosed,  the  ductus  choledochus  may 
attain  the  size  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  dilatation  extends  through 
the  ductus  hepaticus  and  its  brandies  to  the  capillaiy  gall-duct&  The 
gall-bladder  is  also  dilated,  but  its  dilatation  is  not  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  gall-ducts,  because,  from  the  acute  angle  at  which  it  opens, 
it  is  compressed  by  the  dilating  ductus  choledochus.  The  liver  shows 
the  changes  that  we  have  described  as  diaracteristic  of  the  highest 
grade  of  biliary  obstruction;  it  is  at  first  enlarged,  and  on  section  the 
dilated  gaU-ducts  look  like  large  cysts  fiUed  with  bile ;  subsequently, 
they  may  become  smaller,  from  atrophy  of  the  liver.  In  hydrops 
vesicas  feUeoB^  the  gall-bladder  becomes  a  translucent,  tense  cj^  as 
laige  as  a  fist,  or  a  child^s  head  even,  which  contains  a  serous  fluid,  re* 
sembling  synovia.  Its  muscular  filaments  are  separated  and  atrophied, 
the  mucdus  membrane  has  lost  its  structure,  and  has  aocjuired  the  look 
of  a  serous  membrane.  In  some  cases  dosure  of  the  qrstic  duct  leads 
to  atrophy  of  the  gall-bladder ;  its  mucous  and  bilious  contents  become 
inspissated,  and  changed  to  a  chalky  mass,  while  the  >ralls  are  thick* 
ened  and  atrophied  by  chronic  inflammation.  Finally,  there  remains 
only  ahard  tumor,as  large  as  a  pgeon's  egg,  filled  with  a  dialky  pulp. 

Symptoms  and  Coubss. — Ck)ntraction  and  dosure  of  the  ductus 
hepaticus  and  choledochus  are  characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  exces- 
sive biliary  obstruction,  uncomplicated  by  those  of  gastro-duodenal 
catarrh,  but  occasionally  accompanied  by  those  of  neoplasia  or  other 
growths  in  the  abdomen,  or  of  duonio  peritonitis,  or  of  gall-stones, 
eta  The  icterus  is  more  dedded,  and  the  freces  more  discolored  than 
in  any  other  form  of  biliary  obstruction.  We  usually  find  the  liver 
enlarged,  and  if  the  ductus  choledodius  be  dosed  ygd  also  feel  the  full 
and  distended  gall-bladder.  Later  the  consecutive  dilatation  of  the 
liver  may  also  be  observed*  If  we  find  cancerous  tumors  in  the  abdo- 
men, if  there  has  been  colic  from  gall-stones,  or  if  any  other  symptoms 
indicate  the  variety  of  the  dosure,  the  diagnosis  becomes  more  certain. 
In  most  cases  it  is  only  possible  to  recognize  the  dosure,  without  beinf^ 
able  to  make  out  its  cause. 

Hydrops  vesicas  fdUcs  is  readily  diagnosed,  if  it  be  simple  and  not 
complicated  with  obstruction  and  dosure  of  the  ductus  hepaticus  or 
choledochus*  If  we  find  a  pear-shaped,  movable,  occasionally  fluctuat- 
uig  tumor  starting  from  the  indsura  vesicse  felleae,  in  a  patient  who  is 
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not  jaundiced,  we  may  diagnose  doBure  of  the  GjBtio  duct  and 
tion  of  the  gall-bladder  by  mucous  secretion,  or  hydrops  yeeioe  feUeae. 
As  it  is  almost  always  impossible  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  con- 
traction or  closure  of  the  bile-duots,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  bucv 
oessfully. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

GALL-STONES  AND  THEIB  CONSEQUENCES — CHOLELITHLASia. 

EiTOLOGT. — ^In  spite  of  numerous  works  on  this  subject,  the  origin 
of  gall-stones  is  very  obscure.  Partides  of  mucus,  or  (£ar  more  rarely) 
foreign  bodies  in  the  gall-passages,  appear  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  formation  of  gall-stones,  for  they  form  the  nudeus  in  almost  ah 
cases,  and  they  at  least  form  the  point  on  whidi  the  solid  constttoents 
of  the  bile  may  be  deposited.  It  cannot  be  dedded  whether  audi 
deposits  occur  when  the  bile  is  normal,  or  only  when  it  is  somewhat 
concentrated,  or  when  of  abnormal  composition.  As  a 
of  chalk  with  bile-pigment  is  almost  alwa3rs  deposited  udexh 
around  the  above-mentioned  nudeus,  and  as  this  oombmatioa  ahnost 
always  occurs  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  it  is  thought  that  exoesa 
of  chalk  in  the  bile,  from  drinking  lime-water,  has  something  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  gall-stones.  But,  besides  this,  it  is  probable  tiiat 
the  bile  £rom  which  gall-stones,  rich  in  cholesterin,  are  formed,  baa  only 
a  slight  solvent  power  over  diolesterin ;  and  as  it  has  been  found  that 
both  cholesterin  and  biliary  coloring  matter  with  lime  are  dissolved  by 
tauro-cholic  add  and  tauro-cfaolate  of  soda,  it  was  very  natural  to  con- 
sider a  lack  of  tauro-cholic  add  in  the  bile,  or  a  decomposition  of  the 
tauro-cholic  add  in  the  gall-bladder,  as  the  possible  cause  of  gall-stones. 

Gall-stones  occur  more  firequentiy  in  women  than  in  men,  &r  more 
frequently  in  old  than  in  young  persons ;  and,  without  our  being  aUe 
to  explain  why,  they  are  particularly  frequent  in  patients  with  carci* 
noma  of  the  stomadi  or  liver.  Perhaps  this  is  somewhat  due  to  the 
catarrh  of  the  bil^passages,  whidi,  as  we  said  in  Chapter!.,  often  ac- 
companies carcmoma  of  the  liver. 

Anatomical  Appsabances. — ^The  size  of  gall-stones  varies  from 
that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  smallest  oonoreni^itF 
are  distinguished  from  gall-stones  proper  by  the  name  of  ^  biliaxy  i 
ment."  Most  frequently  there  is  only  one  calculus,  in  other 
there  are  a  great  number  of  them.  Solitary  stones  are  usually  round 
or  egg-shaped,  or  they  have  exactly  the  shape  of  the  gall-bladder. 
Their  surface  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  more  rough  and  glands* 
lar.  If  there  are  several  stones,  they  have  almost  always  become 
smoothed  on  the  sides  that  touch  and  have  a  polyhedral  fonn,  with 
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edges,  comers,  and  smooth  suxfaoes,  or  they  have  convex  and  concave 
CacetteSi  which  give  them  a  peculiar  appeaxance.  Biliary  calcuH  have 
a  low  specifio  gravity;  when  recently  removed,  they  may  be  mashed 
by  the  fingers ;  when  dried,  they  usually  split,  and  finally  break  down 
into  dust.  Biliary  calculi  vaiy  greatly  in  color ;  some  are  whitish,  or 
pale  yeUow,  from  slight  imbibition  of  bile,  others  are  dark  brown, 
and  others  stiU  are  greenish  or  blackish.  They  often  consist  of  va- 
rious layers,  and  lightKX>lored  strata  may  alternate  with  dark  ones. 
Calculi,  consisting  chiefly  of  cholesterin,  have  a  marked,  striated  crys- 
talline structure,  while  ^oee  that  contain  chiefly  bihaiy  coloring  mat- 
ter with  lime  have  an  earthy  fracture.  Most  biliary  ceJculi  are  chemi* 
cally  composed  of  cholesterin,  and  have  a  smaU  amount  of  biliverdine 
only  about  their  nucleus ;  others  consist  of  a  mixture  of  cholesterin 
and  Inliverdine;  the  latter  is  sometimes  distributed  regularly  through 
the  mass,  sometimes  there  are  alternate  layers  of  dbolestezin  and  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  with  lime.  We  rarely  meet  calculi  con* 
taining  no  cholesterin,  but  composed  of  bile-pigment  and  lime,  or  of 
carlxxiate  and  phosphate  of  lime  (Lshmann). 

In  most  cases  no  structural  changes  can  be  discovered  in  the  coats 
of  the  gall-bladder,  even  when  it  contains  numerous  calculi  with  sharp 
edges.  But  occasionally,  particularly  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
we  find  a  considerable  injection  and  puffing  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  there  is  an  ulcerative  loss  of  substance  of  variable  size  and  depth. 
The  ulceration  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder.  If  this 
occurs  before  the  wall  has  become  adherent  to  neighboring  parts,  the 
contents  enter  the  peritonssum  and  cause  general  peritonitis.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  gall-bladder  be  perforated  after  it  has  formed  firm 
adhesions  with  neighboring  parts,  there  may  be  communication  with 
the  intestines  or  perforation  outwardly.  In  some  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion induced  by  gall-stones  is  less  destructive.  The  walls  of  the  blad- 
der are  thidcened,  and,  after  a  while,  undezgo  cicatricial  retraction ; 
the  contents  become  dry  and  challqr*  And,  finally,  in  such  cases  we 
find  the  failiaiy  calcuU  embedded  in  a  chalky  mass,  and  firmly  enclosed 
by  the  shnmken  and  atrophied  gall-bladder. 

In  the  gall-ducts  of  the  liver,  biliaxy  calculi  may  excite  suppurative 
hepatitis.  In  the  exoretoiy  ducts,  large  calculi  either  cause  ulceratfon 
and  perforation  or  complete  closure  of  the  duct,  so  that  the  states  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  IIL,  excessive  biliary  congestion,  or,  if  the  cystic- 
duct  be  dosed,  hydrops  vesicas  felleaa  result  In  some  cases  the  bOe- 
ducts  are  so  dilated^  by  the  pressure  of  the  bile  from  behind,  that  the 
latter  squeezes  past  the  calculi,  or  that  even  comparatively  large  cal- 
culi are  forced  into  the  duodenum. 

SviiFTOKS  AND  CouBSS. — ^Ou  sutopsy,  IsTgc  calcuIi  or  numeious 
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small  ooncrements  are  often  found  in  the  gall4>ladder,  wliicih  apparent 
I7  had  no  effect  on  the  health  of  the  patient  during  life.  We  may 
even  say  that  it  is  exceptional  for  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder  to  cause 
trouble,  or  betray  themselves  by  any  definite  symptoms.  CSalculi  of 
small  size  may  even  pass  through  the  ductus  qrsticus  or  choledoohus 
without  exciting  pain  or  any  other  symptom.  The  experiences  at 
bathing-places,  such  as  Karlsbad,  where  the  stools  are  careftilly  ex* 
amined  for  gall-stones,  afford  numerous  examples  of  this. 

Among  the  morbid  processes  which  gall-stones  induce,  as  above 
stated,  we  have  already  described  suppurative  hepatitis  and  obstruo' 
tion  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  so  that  we  may  here  limit  ourselves 
to  describing  the  symptoms  that  arise  during  the  passage  of  large  gall- 
stones through  the  excretory  passages,  and,  during  thar  impaction 
there,  the  so-called  gall-stone  colic,  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  and  excretory  ducts,  which 
are  excited  by  gall-stones  in  some  few  cases. 

Grall-stone  colic  begins  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  at  the  moment 
a  concrement  passes  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  ductus  cysticus  and 
becomes  impacted  there.  The  patient  is  seized  with  a  piercing  or 
griping,  insupportable  pain,  which  starts  firom  the  right  hypoohondrium 
and  spreads  over  the  whole  abdomen,  often  also  to  the  right  side  of 
the  thorax,  and  even  to  the  right  shoulder.  The  abdominal  musdes 
are  cramped  and  verjr  senaitive  to  pressure;  the  patiente  sigh  and 
moan,  double  up,  and  roll  about  on  the  bed  or  floor.  During  all  this 
there  is  no  fever,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  symptoms.  The 
pulse  becomes  small,  the  skin  cod,  the  fiice  pale  and  distorted ;  occa- 
sionally the  patient  actually  fiEunts.  In  some  cases  the  patients  are 
affected  with  spasmodic  trembling  or  chills ;  in  other  cases  there  are 
convulsions  either  general  or  limited  to  the  right  half  of  the  body. 
There  is  most  frequently  obstmate  sympathetic  vomiting.  After  a 
few  hours,  or  in  severe  cases  not  till  next  day,  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  are  usually  moderated,  and  the  general  disturbance  quieted. 
This  remission,  during  which,  however,  the  patient  still  suffers  severe* 
ly,  and  still  has  a  small  pulse,  and  pale,  cool  skin,  appears  to  cone* 
spend  to  the  passage  of  the  concrement  from  the  cystic  duct  into  the 
ductus  choledochus,  which,  except  the  portio  intestinalis,  is  a  somewhat 
wider  canal.  The  symptoms  do  not  change  very  much  till  the  concre- 
ment has  passed  the  ductus  choledochus  and  entered  the  duodenum. 
Then  the  patient  is  entirely  free  from  pain  and  uneasiness ;  the  pulse 
rises,  the  warmth  of  the  skin  returns,  and  the  distortion  of  the  counte- 
nance disappeaiB.  This  passage,  from  great  agony  to  complete  ease, 
often  occurs  in  a  veiy  short  time,  and  then  the  contrast  is  very  strik- 
ing.   In  other  cases  the  pain  does  not  cease  suddenly  but  subsides 
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gradually ;  this  is  pxx>babl7  because  the  initaied  nenres  of  the  gall- 
ducts  are  only  gradually  quieted,  just  as,  when  the  eye  is  irritated  by 
a  foreign  body,  it  remains  irritable  for  a  time  after  the  body  has  been 
removed.  Very  rarely  gall-stone  oolio  terminates  fatally  with  the 
symptoms  of  excessive  faintness,  passing  into  true  palsy.  Somewhat 
more  frequently  it  is  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  permanent  closure, 
or  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts. 

Jaundice  is  not  by  any  means  a  constant  symptom  of  gall-stone 
oolia  There  can  be  no  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile  from  im- 
paction of  the  calculus  in  the  cystic  duct ;  and,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  even  a  temporary  closure  of  the  ductus  choledodius  does  not 
result  in  icterus.  UsuaUy,  after  the  symptoms  of  impaction  have  sub- 
sided, there  is  a  slight  jaundice,  which  is  very  temporary  if  the  impac- 
tion in  the  ductus  choledochus  has  not  continued  long.  After  reaching 
the  duodenum,  the  calculi  are  rarely  vomited ;  fur  more  frequently  they 
are  passed  at  stool,  and  this  passage  is  <Mily  exceptionally  accompanied 
by  abdominal  piun  or  muco-bloody  diarrhoea.  It  is  almost  always 
unnoticed,  so  that  the  calculus  is  only  discovered  on  caiefiil  examina- 
tion of  the  faeces.  After  the  attadc  has  passed,  we  are  often  unable 
to  find  any  calculus,  even  if  we  place  the  £eeces  on  a  sieve  and  wash 
them  through  it.  In  such  cases  the  probabilities  are  that  the  impact- 
ed concrements  have  gone  back  from  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall- 
bladder. 

There  are  still  some  dark  points  in  our  knowledge  of  gall-stone 
colic.  It  is  remaikable  and  unexplained  that,  in  some  persons,  gall- 
stones do  not  show  any  inclination  to  leave  their  place  in  the  gall- 
bladder, while  in  others  they  very  frequently  pass  through  the  ducts. 
We  are  not  even  dear  as  to  how  the  calculi  are  pressed  from  the  gall- 
bladder into  the  cystic  duct,  although  it  is  most  probable  that  they  axe 
floated  onward,  as  it  were,  by  the  bile  which  is  driven  forward  by  the 
contractions  of  the  gall-bladder.  This  view  is  supported,  among  other 
things,  by  the  fiict  that  gall-stone  colic  is  partioularly  liable  to  occur 
during  digestion.  Lastly,  we  would  suppose  that,  during  a  gall-stone 
colic,  we  might,  from  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  dis- 
tinguish three  periods,  the  first  ooiiesponding  to  the  impaction  of  the 
calculus  in  the  very  narrow  cystic  duct,  the  second  to  its  passage  into 
the  somewhat  wider  ductus  choledochus,  the  third  to  its  impaction 
again  in  the  very  narrow  portio  intestinaUs  of  the  ductus  choledochus  * 
but  we  usually  observe  nothing  that  can  be  refened  to  these  phases. 

The  inflammations  and  ulcerations  caused  by  gall-stones  do  not  in- 
duce any  uneasiness  till  the  peritonaeum  participates  in  the  inflamma- 
tion; then  we  have  the  above-described  symptoms  of  partial  chronic, 
and,  occasionally,  of  acute  peritonitis.  The  seat  of  the  pain  over  tlie 
46 
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gall-bladder,  as  well  as  attacks  of  gall-stone  colic  that  have  preceded 
the  pain,  and,  in  rare  cases,  the  discovery  of  a  distention  and  fulneai 
of  the  gall-bladder  by  calculi  (  Oppolzerjj  may  excite  the  suspicion  that 
the  walls  of  tne  gall-bladder  are  inflamed  and  ulcerated  on  account  of 
the  concrements  in  it.  If  the  gall-bladder  be  perforated  before  it  has 
become  adherent  to  the  surroundings,  we  have  the  symptoms  so  often 
described,  which  are  almost  pathognomonic  of  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  peritonaeum,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  patient  dies  of 
diffuse  peritonitis.  If  the  neighboring  organs  have  become  adherent 
to  the  gall-bladder,  when  this  is  perforated,  the  pain  is  limited  to  the 
region  of  the  gall-bladder;  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  bowels,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  dia> 
ease  often  remain  obscure  till  they  are  explained  by  the  "passsLge  of  a 
calciilus,  which  is  so  large  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  passed  the 
ductus  choledochus.  Concrements  entering  the  intestines  through  an 
abnormal  communication  between  them  and  the  gall-bladder  may  be 
so  large  as  to  pass  through  the  bowels  with  difficulty,  and  may  give 
rise  to  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  intestines.  I  have  a  cfaoles- 
terin  calculus  larger  than  a  pigeon's  eggj  which  was  given  to  me  as  an 
intestinal  calculus,  and  which  was  passed  with  great  pain  by  a  lady, 
"  affcer  repeated  attacks  of  hepatitis."  If  the  inflamed  bladder  adhere 
to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  we  may  occasionally  feel  it  as  a 
hard  circumscribed  tumor;  subsequently  the  abdominal  walls  them- 
selves become  inflamed,  an  abscess  forms  in  them,  from  which  pus^Ule, 
and  often  a  great  number  of  gall-stones,  may  be  evacuated.  The  aV 
scess  does  not  always  open  at  the  part  of  the  wall  lying  over  the  gall* 
bladder,  but  occasionally  opens  at  a  distance,  after  fistulous  passages 
have  formed  in  the  walls.  The  fistula  rarely  closes  after  one  or  a  £ew 
concrements  have  been  evacuated ;  it  more  firequently  lasts  for  a  loog 
while  or  always,  constantly  or  at  intervals  pouring  out  bile,  and,  if 
the  cystic  duct  be  dosed,  a  limpid  fluid. 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  caused  by 
calculi,  are  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  gall-fitone  colic;  but  this, 
instead  of  terminating,  as  it  might,  in  complete  recovery,  leaves  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  great  sensitiveness  to  pressure.  When 
the  impaction  of  the  calculus,  and  the  consequent  inflammation,  baa 
affected  the  ductus  choledochus,  there  is  also  intense  icterus,  and  other 
symptoms  of  excessive  biliary  obstructioiL  Far  more  rarely,  from  its 
angular  form,  the  calculus  doses  the  excretory  duot  incompletely,  so 
that  small  quantities  of  bile  continue  to  reach  the  intestine.  In  sodli 
3ases  the  fteces  are  not  entirely  discolored,  and  the  icterus  does  not 
become  so  intense.  In  this  case,  also,  there  may  finally  be  perfbratioD, 
uid  consequent  peritonitis  {Andralj,    But  more  frequ^itlr,  the  par 
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dents  die  of  the  results  of  biliaxy  obstruction,  with  the  symptoms  of 
marasmus,  or  of  abbolia. 

Tebatmknt. — ^We  should  try  to  preserve  patients,  who  have  had 
one  or  more  attacks  of  gall-stone  colic,  from  new  attacks,  and  frt>m  the 
other  consequences  of  biliaiy  calculi.  The  more  frequently  the  attacks 
have  been  repeated,  and  the  more  the  surfaces,  angles,  and  facettes  of 
the  calculi  passed  induce  the  belief  that  there  are  others  remaining  in 
the  gall-bladder,  the  more  imperative  are  the  rules  for  insuring  protec- 
tion. Experience  shows  that,  under  the  use  of  the  Karlsbad  waters, 
immense  quantities  of  gall-stones  are  evacuated,  with  proportionately 
little  diJBBculty.  The  same  is  true  of  the  use  of  other  alkaline  mineral 
waters,  of  the  waters  of  Vichy,  Marienbad,  Eissengen,  etc  We  can- 
not explain  this  fact.  We  do  not  know  whether  their  efficacy  depends 
solely  on  the  ridi  formation  of  a  thin,  fluid  bile,  by  which  the  gall- 
stones  are  readily  washed  downward,  or  whether  the  bile  is  rendered 
so  strongly  alkaline  by  the  use  of  these  waters  as  to  dissolve  the  color- 
ing matter  and  lime,  or  the  cholesterin ;  but  we  should  not  delay  pre- 
scribing the  treatment  till  its  mode  of  action  can  be  explained.  Li  the 
treatment  of  the  states  induced  by  gall-stones,  Durande^a  remedy  also 
enjoys  a  great  reputation ;  this  consists  of  ether  3  iij,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 3  ij.  According  to  the  original  prescription,  half  a  drachm  of 
this  is  to  be  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  dose  is  gradually  increased 
until  about  a  poxmd  of  the  mixture  has  been  taken.  The  frict  that 
ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  biliary  calculi  placed  in  them  does 
not  justify  the  hope  that  they  will  dissolve  any  concrements  in  the 
gall-bladder,  if  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Hence,  if  Ihh 
rand^a  remedy  has  a  fEivorable  influence  on  the  conditions  induced  by 
gall-stones,  as  we  must  suppose  it  has,  frx>m  the  recommendations  of 
numerous  and  good  observers,  this  can  only  take  place  in  some  other 
way,  which  is  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Recently  various  substitutes 
for  Jhircmde^a  remedy,  and  variations  frx>m  the  original  dose,  have  been 
proposed.  There  is  a  popular  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine,  3ij,  with 
spirits  of  ether,  3  j,  which  is  prescribed,  in  drop-doses,  by  Hademacher 
and  his  followers,  not  only  for  gall-stones,  but  for  all  possible  liver- 
diseases,  whether  we  know  what  they  are  or  not. 

In  the  treatment  of  gall-stone  colic,  the  bold  employment  of  opium 
deserves  the  most  reliance.  We  may  give  twelve  drops  of  laudanum 
or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  at  a  dose,  and  repeat  it 
every  hour  or  two  till  there  is  slight  narcotism.  If  the  patients  vomit, 
so  that  they  cannot  retain  medicines  given  by  the  stomach,  we  may 
give  subcutaneous  injections  of  a  strong  solution  of  morphia,  or  ene- 
mata  of  laudanum,  or  let  the  patient  carefully  inhale  chloroform.  Warm 
baths,  also,  as  well  as  warm  narcotic  compresses  over  the  liver  occa* 
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fiionally,  appear  to  moderate  the  pain  and  shorten  the  attack.  If  this 
be,  nevertheless,  protracted,  and  the  region  of  the  liver  beoome  very 
sensitive  to  pressure,  we  should  apply  a  number  of  leedhes  to  the  right 
h jpochondrium ;  in  such  cases  thej  appear  to  have  a  favorable  effect, 
although  we  cannot  understand  why.  The  patient  not  un&eqaenilj 
becomes  so  collapsed  that,  beddes  the  above-mentioned  remedies,  we 
are  obliged  to  give  analeptics.  Pieces  of  ice  are  most  efficacious  for 
the  severe,  and  occasionally  very  obstinate,  vomiting.  EmeticB  and 
laxatives,  given  during  the  attacks,  increase  the  pain,  and,  moreover, 
they  may  prove  dangerous.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  attack,  we 
should  administer  mild  laxatives  for  a  while,  so  that  any  ooncrements 
in  the  intestines  may  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  the  bile-passages  caused  by 
gall-stones,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  treatment  of  symptoms,  as 
we  are  unable  to  remove  the  exciting  cause.  Fluctuating  abscesses  in 
the  abdominal  vralls  should  be  opened  early;  any  remaining  fistobe 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  surgeiy.  Obstructions  of 
the  intestmal  canal  by  large  gallnstones  are  to  be  treated  as  previoasly 
advised ;  severe  and  distressing  pain  should  be  relieved  by  narcotids. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

HTFXRuBMIA  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

EnoLOGT. — ^The  variatioiis  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  an  oigab 
may  be  the  more  decided,  the  more  jidding  its  paienohyma  and  en- 
velope, and  the  more  numerous  its  vesselsi  and  the  thinner  their  walls. 
The  spleen  has  a  yeiy  yielding  capsule,  its  numerous  vesseb  have  very 
thin  walls,  and  appear  to  communicate  with  laige  cavities  within.  This 
explains  how  the  spleen  may  be  enormously  distended  by  injections 
of  water,  or  by  blowing  iip,  as  well  as  the  £Bust  that,  during  life,  the 
amount  of  blood  in  it  may  be  vexy  much  increased,  and  it  may,  conse- 
quently, be  Tery  decidedly  enlarged. 

The  slighter  the  elasticity  of  the  envelope,  and  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  of  an  organ,  the  slower  the  disappearance  of  distention  induced 
by  any  temporary  cause.  If  we  imagine  an  oigan  where  the  envelope 
and  the  walls  of  the  vessels  have  no  elastidiy,  it  would  remain  perma- 
nently enlaiged,  if  once  distended  by  a  momentary  increase  of  the 
blood  flowing  in,  or  by  a  momentary  obstruction  to  that  flowing  out ; 
just  as  a  wax-tube,  that  has  a  fluid  passing  through  it,  remains  perma- 
nently dilated  if  we  momentarily  increase  the  pressure  on  its  inner 
wall.  As  the  capsule,  trabecule,  and  walls  of  the  splenic  vessels  offer 
but  little  opposition  to  its  enlargement,  so  also,  from  their  slight  elas- 
tidfy,  they  can  only  slowly  remove  any  enlargement  of  the  organ.  If 
the  spleen  be  swollen  during  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  it  remains  enlarged  longer  than  other 
organs  that  were  enbu^^  at  the  same  time,  but  which  were  richer  in 
elastic  elements,  and  particularly  sudi  as  had  vessels  with  more  elas- 
ticity than  the  vessels  and  cavities  of  the  spleen.  We  shall  hereafter 
show  that  the  decrease  of  swelling  of  the  spleen  is  probably  caused 
by  its  contractile  elements. 

In  the  spleen  as  in  other  organs  we  must  diatinpiish  two  forms  of 
hypenemia,^ufinon  and  obstructive  engorgement. 
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Fhacion  causes. — 1.  Splenic  enlargements  in  the  (Miute  vifectioui 
iisecuea/  the  enlargement  in  typhus  and  intermittent  feyers,  in  the 
acute  exanthemata,  puerperal  fever,  septicaemia,  etc  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  increased  flow  of  blood  into  the  spleen  in  these  diseases 
be  due  to  a  relaxation  of  the  already  yielding  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or 
to  a  paralysis  of  the  muscular  elements  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and 
of  the  trabecuko.  {Jaschkowitz  observed  that,  after  dividing  the 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  going  to  the  spleen,  it  became  very  lai^ 
and  excessively  vascular.  If  he  only  divided  some  of  the  nerves,  the 
hyperaemia  was  limited  to  the  parts  of  the  spleen  supplied  by  the 
divided  nerves.)  The  manner  in  which  the  infected  blood  may  alter 
the  elasticity  of  the  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or  the  contractility  of  its 
muscular  elements,  is  just  as  obscure.  The  swelling  of  the  spleen  in 
intermittent  fever  has  been  explained  by  sa3dng  that,  during  the  chill, 
the  circulation  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  deddedly  disturbed,  and, 
on  account  of  the  isduemia  of  the  skin,  the  internal  oi^ns,  and  among 
these  the  spleen  particularly,  are  overloaded  with  blood.  But  these 
conditions  are  of  only  secondary  importance,  as  is  proved  by  the  &ct 
that  the  amount  of  splenic  enlai^ment  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  chill,  that  the  spleen  also  enlarges  during  the  hot 
stage,  and  finally,  because  enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  from  mala- 
rial infection  when  there  is  no  fever.  2.  Fluxion  to  the  spleen  occurs 
in  anomalies  of  menstruation  ;  we  might  repeat  of  this  form  all  that 
was  said  of  the  occurrence  of  hyperaemia  and  haemorrhage  from  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  arising  from  the  same  cause.  3.  Injuries, 
inflammations,  and  neoplasias  in  the  spleen  induce  fluxions.  We  may 
best  observe  this  form  of  hyperaemia  in  haemorrhagio  infiEUX3tion  of  the 
spleen  (see  Chapter  IV.). 

There  is  a  physiological  engorgement  of  the  spleen  a  few  hours 
after  every  meal,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  the  lateral  pressure  in  the 
portal  vein  is  greater  from  the  increased  supply  of  blood  coming  from 
the  filled  intestinal  veins,  and  when  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  splenic 
vein  is  obstructed.  Abnormal  congestion  is  induced  by  obstruction 
and  closure  of  the  portal  vein,  such  as  occur  in  numerous  diseases  of 
the  liver,  as  cirrhosis,  pylephlebitis,  and  others.  Since  most  of  these 
last  a  long  while,  besides  the  hyperaemia  of  the  spleen,  we  usually  find 
its  results  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter.  Engoigement 
of  the  spleen  is  far  less  constant  and  excessive  in  heart  and  lung  dis* 
eases,  where  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  vena  cava  is  obstructed,  and 
this  obstruction  extends  through  the  vessels  of  the  liver  to  those  of 
the  spleen.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why,  in  spite  of  excessive  cyano- 
sis and  general  dropsy,  the  spleen  often  remains  of  normal  size,  and 
not  very  vascular  in  heart  and  lung  disease.    It  is  even  more  remark* 
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able  that,  in  atrophic  nutmeg^liver,  h jpertemia  of  the  spleen  is  even 
absent  as  a  rule. 

Anatomigaii  Appeabances. — ^Except  in  cases  where  the  capsule 
of  the  spleen  is  thickened  and  un3delding,  we  find  the  hjpertrophied 
organ  larger  and  heavier  than  a  healthy  spleen.  The  increase  in  size 
and  weight  may  be  so  great  that  the  organ  will  have  from  four  to  six 
times  its  normal  weight.  The  normal  spleen  of  a  healthy  adult  is  four 
to  five  inches  long,  three  to  four  inches  wide,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  thick;  its  weight  is  about  eight  ounces.  The  spleen  enlarged 
by  hypenemia  maintains  its  form,  its  capsule  usually  appears  tense  and 
smooth,  and  where  the  swelling  has  somewhat  subsided,  it  is  occasion- 
ally relaxed  and  wrinkled.  The  consistence  of  the  spleen  is  dimin- 
ished.  This  is  also  true  of  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurring  in 
malarial  diseases,  as  long  as  it  is  recent,  and  as  long  as  other  changes, 
that  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  have  not  occurred.  The  enlarged 
spleen,  found  in  patients  who  have  died  of  typhus,  puerperal  fever, 
septicsemia,  eta,  is  often  so  soft  that,  when  cut  through,  the  paren- 
ohyma  flows  off  like  pulp.  In  judging  of  the  consistence  of  this  tumor, 
we  must,  however,  remember  the  early  decomposition  of  the  bodie& 
The  color  of  the  spleen  is  darker  in  proportion  as  the  hypenemia  is 
recent  and  excessive.  In  the  most  recent  cases  and  in  high  grades  of 
hypersemia,  the  parenchyma  often  looks  like  a  blackbh  red-blood 
ooagulum,  later  it  appears  lighter  colored,  or  fix>m  admixture  of  pig- 
ment is  somewhat  gray. 

On  microscopical  examination,  we  find  no  foreign  elements  with 
the  normal  cells  of  the  spleen  pulp,  and  numerous  blood-coipusdes, 
so  that  we  have  no  right  to  refer  this  enlargement  of  the  spleen  to  a 
process  of  inflammation  and  exudation.  Acute  splenic  enlaigement 
appears  to  depend  either  solely  on  increase  of  the  blood  contained  in 
it)  and  serous  infiltration  of  the  tissue,  or  on  a  coincident  temporary 
increase  of  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 

When  the  hypenemia  has  existed  a  long  time,  the  increase  of  the 
pulp  of  the  spleen  is  unmistakable ;  it  greatly  changes  the  appearance 
and  consistence  of  the  organ;  the  spleen  remains  permanently  en- 
larged, and  we  have  the  state  called  **  chronic  spleen  tumor  "  or  hypei^ 
trophy  of  the  spleen,  which  we  shall  describe  in  the  next  diapter. 

Sthftoms  and  Coubse. — ^Hypersemio  swelling  of  the  spleen  al- 
most always  develops  without  the  patient  complaining  of  pain ;  usually 
he  is  only  sensitive  on  deep  pressure  in  the  left  hypoohondrium.  This  ' 
observation  corresponds  to  the  general  experience  that  tension  of  ti§* 
sues  which  are  very  expansible  causes  little  pain,  while  tension  of 
membranes,  ligaments,  etc.,  which  are  stretched  with  difficulty,  excites 
severe  pain.    If,  during  an  intermittent,  a  typhus  or  similar  state,  the 
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patients  of  their  own  accord  complain  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
Bpleen,  it  maj  either  be  because  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  has  become 
thickened  and  unyielding  from  former  disease,  or  from  the  oocot' 
rence  in  the  spleen  or  its  capsule  of  inflammatoiy  processes^  which  maj 
also  occur  during  these  affections. 

In  most  oases  there  are  no  other  subjective  symptoms  eKther,  at 
least  such  as  can  be  certainly  referred  to  hypersemia  of  the  spleen,  and 
not  to  the  original  disease.    Hence  the  splenic  affection  would  ahnost 
always  be  overlooked  if  the  physician  did  not  know  that  it  veiy  oon- 
stantly  occurred  in  certain  diseases,  and  if  he  did  not  eramine  each 
case  by  palpation  and  percussion,  to  find  whether  any  enlaigement  of 
the  oigan  existed.    I  will  call  attention  to  one  symptom  of  exoessive 
hypeisemia  of  the  spleen,  which  I  think  can  be  readily  eiq>lained,  and 
referred  to  mechanical  causes.    Experience  shows  that  scxne  pataenta 
with  intermittent  fever  are  very  pale  and  ansemio  after  a  veiy  few 
paroxysms,  and  that  the  pallidity  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes disappears  in  a  few  days  when  a  few  doses  of  quinine  have  ai^ 
rested  the  paroxysms.    This  symptom  caimot  depend  on  the  rapid  con- 
sumption of  the  blood  and  its  speedy  restoration.    Although  the  tem- 
perature rises  very  high  during  the  paroxysm  of  the  intermittent,  and 
we  know  that  high  fever  is  accompanied  by  decided  and  laidd  con- 
sumption of  the  blood,  still  in  no  other  disease  where  the  tempenture 
reaches  the  same  height,  and  remains  there  even  longer  than  in  intei^ 
mittent,  does  the  patient  become  anaemic  in  so  short  a  time.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  continued  and  high  fever  has  caused  poverty  of  the 
blood,  the  symptoms  disappear  flEur  more  slowly  than  does  the  paleness 
resulting  from  a  few  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.    My  observa- 
tions and  those  of  others,  particularly  of  Qrieaingerj  show  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms  of  anaemia  develop  and  the  grade 
that  they  attain  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  whidi  the 
spleen  enlarges,  and  to  the  grade  that  this  enlargement  reaches;  that, 
particularly  in  children,  in  whom  the  spleen  usually  acquires  a  pfopor* 
tionally  large  size  after  very  few  paroxysms,  threatening  symptoms  o£ 
excessive  hyperaemia  develop  early,  but  disappear  very  quickly  after 
the  arrest  of  the  paroxysms  and  the  subsidence  of  the  tumor*    Heooe 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
these  anaemic  symptoms  are  associated  with  the  occuzrenoe  and  sufasi- 
denoe  of  the  hyperemia  of  the  spleen.    It  is  not  probable  thai  the 
excessive  anaemia,  which  develops  in  a  few  days  in  inteimittent  §eve^ 
depends  on  disturbance  of  the  spleen,  caused  by  the  hypensmia,  al- 
though, in  severe  disease  of  the  spleen,  the  blood  is  gradually  impov^ 
erished,  apparently  fsota  disturbance  of  the  influence  of  that  ctgan  oo 
the  formation  of  the  blood.    On  the  other  hand,  although  not  posi 
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tively  certaiii,  it  ia  veiy  probable,  from  what  was  said  above,  that  the 
overloading  of  the  spleen  with  blood  induces  anasmia  in  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  consequently  that  the  pallor  of  the  patient  depends  less  on 
impairment  of  the  quality  of  the  blood  than  on  its  abnonnal  distribu- 
tion. We  may  compare  the  effect  that  overloading  of  the  spleen  with 
blood  has  on  tiie  rest  of  the  body,  to  that  induced  by  a  laige  aneurism 
filled  with  Uood,  or  by  the  overloading  of  one  of  the  lower  extremities 
with  blood  from  the  application  of  JtmocTs  boot  If,  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  intennittent  paroxysms,  or  after  the  administration  of 
quinine,  tiie  spleen  regains  its  normal  size  from  its  elasticity,  or  from 
^e  contraction  of  the  imtable  elements  of  the  tissue,  the  anomalous 
distribution  of  the  blood  will  cease.  This  explains  how  the  redness  of 
the  skin  and  lips,  which  has  been  lost  during  the  intennittent  fever, 
may  return  in  a  few  days. 

The  hyperssmia  of  the  spleen  that  occurs  in  the  course  of  typhus 
and  similar  diseases  usually  subsides  when  they  have  run  their  course, 
without  leaving  any  structural  change.  The  case  is  different  where  the 
enlaigement  depends  on  intennittent  or  other  fluxionary  or  obstruct- 
ive hypenemia,  if  it  continues  for  a  long  time,  on  account  of  continued 
action  of  the  exciting  cause.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  attempt  to 
prove  that  so-called  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  is  a  necessary  result  of 
longoontinued  hypenemia.  In  very  rare  cases  hypersBmia  of  the  spleen 
proves  fatal,  from  rupture  of  the  distended  organ.  This  termination 
has  been  seen  both  in  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  and  in  typhus 
and  cholera.  Death  results  with  the  symptoms  of  internal  h^emor* 
rhage  either  immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  spleen,  or  else  not 
for  several  hours  or  days. 

Physical  examination  furnishes  the  most  important,  and  often  the 
sole  means,  of  diagnosis  of  hjrperaemia  of  the  spleen.  While  speaking 
here  of  the  physical  signs  that  occur  in  hyperaemic  swelling  of  the 
spleen,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  physical  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  spleen  in  general 

The  upper  part  of  the  spleen  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  covered  by  the  lower  border  of  the  left  lung;  its  lower  part  Uea 
in  immediate  apposition  with  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  and  nonnally 
does  not  quite  readi  to  the  angle  of  the  ribs.  Percussion  is  frequently 
the  sole  means  of  recognizing  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  as  that 
organ  frequently  does  not  reach  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  even 
when  decidedly  enlarged.  The  normal  dulness  of  tne  spleen  extends 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  eleventh  rib  to  the  ninth  rib ;  anteriorly 
it  is  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  eleventh 
rib  to  the  nipple;  posteriorly  the  spleen-dulness  caxmot  be  defined 
from  that  of  the  left  kidney.    Its  greatest  thickness  is  about  two 
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inches.  If  the  spleen  enlarges,  its  dulness  partly  extentld  forwEivl  aud 
downward,  and  partly,  by  pushing  the  diaphragm  before  it,  tqraraid,  mit 
rarely  higher  than  the  fifth  lib.  If  the  intestines  be  distended  by  gas, 
and  the  abdominal  walls  be  tense,  the  dulness  extends  more  npward ; 
if  the  intestines  be  empty,  and  the  abdominal  walls  relaxed,  it  extends 
more  anteriorly  and  downward.  The  spleen-dulness  dianges  its  plaoe 
during  respiration,  being  about  an  indi  lower  on  deep  inspiration,  and 
about  an  inch  higher  on  full  expiration.  When  the  patient  lies  on  the 
right  side,  the  spleen-dulness  is  less ;  hence  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
patient  in  different  positions,  and,  if  we  wish  to  detennine  whether 
the  extent  of  dulness  varies  from  time  to  time,  we  sliould  carefully 
note  in  what  position  of  the  patient  the  previous  examination  was 
made. 

If  tumors  of  the  spleen  project  below  the  ribs,  and  be  not  too  soft, 
we  may  readily  recognize  them,  and  distinguish  them  horn  other 
tumors  hj  palpation*  While  they  have  only  a  moderate  extent,  they 
can  often  only  be  felt  when  the  patient  inspires  deeply ;  on  expiration, 
they  disappear  beneath  the  ribs.  When  the  growtb  is  considerable, 
the  swelling  gradually  extends  from  the  left  hypochondrium,  obliquely, 
toward  the  naveL  It  almost  always  maintains  the  characteristiG  form 
of  the  spleen,  particularly  the  shallow  excavation  in  the  anterior 
rounded  edge.  The  tumor  follows  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm, 
can  be  readily  moved,  and  dianges  its  position  with  the  position  of  the 
body.  When  the  spleen  is  very  lai^,  instead  of  taking  an  oblique 
direction,  it  often  passes  directly  downward  into  the  pelvis,  and,  be- 
coming less  movable,  no  longer  follows  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  spleen-Klulness  may  disappear  from  the  thorax,  as  a  result  of 
elongation  of  the  ligament  attaching  the  spleen  to  the  diaphragm,  from 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  enlarged  organ. 

In  some  cases  even  inspection  shows  the  enlaigement  of  the  spleen 
by  a  prominence  of  the  left  hypochondrium  and  left  half  of  the  abdo* 
men,  in  which  the  contours  of  the  spleen  are  occasionally  noticed. 

The  spleen  enlarged  by  hyperssmia  does  not  by  any  means  always 
extend  below  the  ribs,  and,  even  when  it  does,  may  escape  detection 
by  palpation  if  it  be  very  soft 

If  hyperaemia  of  the  spleen  accompany  abdominal  typhus,  on  per* 
cussion  we  usually  find  the  dulness  extending  more  backward,  on  ac- 
count of  the  meteorism  of  the  intestines ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ao* 
company  an  intermittent,  the  dulness  rather  extends  toward  the  axilla, 
and  occupies  the  left  hypochondritmi. 

TBEATifxirr. — ^In  accordance  with  what  we  have  said  of  its  oourse, 
hyperaemia  of  the  spleen  is  rarely  the  object  of  treatment.  If  we  can 
remove  the  original  disease,  it  almost  always  disappears  in  a  short 
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dme  without  our  interference.  For  those  forms  that  do  not  sub- 
Bide  spontaneously,  particularly  for  those  caused  by  malaria,  we  have 
a  very  effective  remedy.  If  we  avoid  all  exaggeration,  and  rely  on 
trustworthy  observations,  it  stiU  appears  probable  that,  in  the  whole 
materia  medica,  there  are  veiy  few  remedies  that  act  certainly 
against  any  diseases  as  quinine  and  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark 
do  in  the  hypersemia  of  the  spleen  resulting  from  malaria.  We  do  not 
know  whether  quinine  acts  by  directly  inducing  contraction  of  the 
muscular  elements  of  the  spleen,  or  whether  it  acts  as  an  antidote  to 
the  malaria,  and,  by  destroying  the  cause,  arrests  its  results,  or  whether 
it  removes  the  hypersemia  of  the  spleen  in  some  other  way ;  but  we 
do  know  that,  if,  after  the  attadm  have  ceased,  the  spleen  remains  en- 
larged or  decreases  in  size  very  slowly,  the  disappearance  of  the  swell- 
ing is  caused  or  hastened  by  giving  large  doses  of  quinine.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  effect  of  quinine  on  hyperemia  of  the  spleen  cannot  be 
solely  due  to  its  arresting  the  fever. 

According  to  Fleury^s  observations,  the  enlarged  spleen  is  reduced 
several  centimetres  during  the  application  of  the  cold  douche.  Fleury 
refers  to  the  observations  of  Andral  and  Piorry  in  support  of  his  as- 
sertions. This  procedure  deserves  attention  in  treating  hypertemia  of 
the  spleen,  if  circumstances  permit  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HTPEBTBOPHT  OF  THE  6PLEEK — CHBOmC  SNLABOEMElTr  OF  THE 
SPLEEN — A^MMIA.  £T  CACHSXIA  SPLENICA. 

SnoLOOY. — ^I  consider  the  name  of  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  as 
best  suited  for  that  form  of  enlaigement  of  the  organ,  where  its  size 
and  weight  are  increased,  without  any  change  in  its  texture  being  ob- 
servable. But  in  the  form  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  under  consid- 
eration, the  increase  of  the  trabecular  tissue  is  unimportant,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tax  greater  increase  of  the  pulp,  and  the  latter  forma 
the  most  important  &ctor  in  the  enlargement. 

With  our  present  knowledge,  in  most  cases  we  cannot  fully  an- 
swer the  question  as  to  whether  the  increase  of  the  pulp  of  the  spleen 
be  due  to  excessive  formation,  a  ^  hyperplasia"  of  its  cellular  ele- 
ments, or  to  their  abnormal  accumulation  as  a  result  of  obstruction 
to  their  escape.  It  is  almost  universally  believed  that  the  spaces 
between  the  trabcculao  of  the  spleen,  which  contain  the  pulp,  in 
some  way  communicate  with  the  vessels.  If  this  view  is  the  true  one, 
that  is,  if  the  blood  flows  through  those  spaces,  and  oonstantiy  car* 
ries  cclluhur  elements  out  of  them,  just  as  the  lymph  flowing  through 
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the  cells  in  the  Ijrmphatio  glands  carries  cellular  elements  from  them 
mto  the  1  jmphy  it  is  most  probable  that,  if  the  stream  of  blood  in  the 
spleen  is  much  retarded,  the  pulp  of  the  spleen  must  increase,  be- 
cause less  of  its  cells  are  carried  into  the  blood.  The  incfeased  sise 
of  the  current  due  to  distention  of  the  vessels,  and  still  more  to  diaten* 
tion  of  the  intertrabecular  spaces  fix>m  the  hypenemio  swelling^  rerj 
deddedlj  retards  the  current  of  blood  in  the  spleen;  and,  sinoe  long* 
continued  hjperasmia  of  the  ofgan  oonstantlj  induces  l^ypertrophj,  it 
is  veiy  probable  that  this  fonn  of  hypertrophj  of  the  spleen,  at  lesst, 
is  due  to  accumulation  of  the  pulp,  and  not  to  its  excessive  formatioQ. 

When  speaking  of  leudieemia  (see  appendix  to  this  dbapter), 
we  shall  mention  a  degeneration  of  the  spleen  whidi  cannot  be  ansp 
tomicall J  distinguished  firom  the  one  under  consideration,  but  which 
must  be  separately  considered,  because  the  changes  it  induces  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  are  so  peculiar  that  we  must  suspect  a  de- 
cided functional  difference.  We  shall  show  that  in  leochsemia  the  en* 
largement  of  the  spleen  is  not  due  to  retention  of  the  cellular  ele- 
ments, but  to  their  multiplicatiozL 

Among  the  different  forms  of  fluxionaiy  h jpersemia,  tbooo  caused 
bj  malaria  most  frequentlj  induce  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen ;  and  we 
find  chronic  enlargement  of  that  organ,  not  only  when  tiie  malarial  in« 
fection  assumes  the  form  of  an  intermittent  fever,  but  also  when  it 
induces  remittent  fever,  or  a  chronic  disease,  without  paroxysms. 
Where  malaria  is  endemic,  numbers  of  persons  have  immense  spleens, 
and  it  even  appears  as  if  the  laigest  tumors  are  found  in  persons  who 
escape  regularly  recurring  paroxysms  of  fever. 

Among  the  congestive  hypersemias,  those  caused  by  dirfaosis  of 
the  liver  and  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  most  frequently  result  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  and  this  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  oot^ 
rectness  of  the  hypotiiesis  that  this  form  of  spleen<lisea8e  is  caused  in 
a  purely  mechanical  way,  by  accumulation  of  cellular  elements,  as  a 
result  of  obstructed  escape  of  the  blood. 

Recently  a  niunber  of  cases  of  decided  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen, 
occurring  without  any  perceptible  cause,  have  been  observed  and  de- 
scribed. As  the  anatomical  appearances  of  these  ^idiopathic"  en- 
largements of  the  spleen  appeared  to  correspond  entirely  with  those  of 
leuchsemic  spleens,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  and  as  the 
symptoms  observed  during  life  (except  the  increase  of  the  colorless 
corpuscles  of  the  blood)  were  very  similar  to  those  of  leuduemia,  the 
name  of  pseudo-leuchsemia  has  been  proposed  for  this  (Sseaae^  whib 
other  observers  designate  it  as  anaemia  or  tHu^n^inA  splenica.  In  the 
jo-called  pseudo-leuchaemia,  besides  the  affection  of  the  spleen,  there  is 
Almost  always  an  analogous  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  that  is» 
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their  decided  enlargement  depending  on  simple  increase  ox  the  normal 
elements.  In  some  cases  the  spleen  is  most  a£fected  (spleniQ  form), 
in  others  the  lymphatio  glands  (lymphatic  forms). 

AnTATOMiGAL  ApPEABAHCXS. — ^As  a  resolt  of  hypertrophy,  the 
spleen  may  become  so  enormous  as  to  measioe  one  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  over  six  inches  'wide,  and  over  four  thick.  It  may  attain 
a  weight  of  twelve  pounds  or  more.  The  form  of  the  enlarged  organ 
is  not  changed;  its  resistance  is  increased,  so  that  it  occasionally  be- 
comes as  hard  as  a  board.  In  recent  cases,  the  color  of  the  paren- 
chyma is  daik-brownish  red,  in  older  ones  it  is  usually  the  color  of  the 
muscles  or  pale  red.  If  the  hypertrophy  has  resulted  from  malarial 
affection,  the  pale,  homogeneous,  and  dry  cut  surface  usually  has  a 
gray  tinge,  or  we  find  dark  spots  in  it  In  the  appendix  to  this  sec- 
tion, when  speaking  of  melannmia,  we  shall  more  particularly  describe 
the  extensive  deposits  of  pigment  which  occasionally  remain  in  the 
spleen  after  pernicious  intennittent  fever.  The  capsule  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  spleen  is  usuaUy  thickened,  cloudy,  and  not  unfirequently  ad- 
herent to  its  surroundings.  The  thickened  and  rigid  trabeculaa  of  the 
spleen  appear  as  white  strisB  on  the  cut  surface. 

Besides  the  dosely-paoked  normal  elements  of  the  pulp  of  the  spleen 
and  interspersed  pigment,  microscopical  examination  does  not  show 
any  foreign  formations.  In  the  idiopathic  as  well  as  in  the  leuchsemic 
enlaigements  of  the  spleen,  we  not  unfinequently  find  wedge-shaped 
masses  similar  to  the  hsemorrhagic  infarctiona  to  be  described  in  Chap- 
ter IV. 

Sthftohb  akd  Coubsx. — ^While  examining  a  previously  healthy 
and  fireahJodking  person  for  an  acute  disease,  we  not  unfiequently  find 
a  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Such  cases  prove  either  that  a 
morbidly-enlarged  spleen  can  fulfil  its  functions,  or  that  other  organs 
may  act  vicariously  for  it.  In  fiivor  of  the  latter  supposition  is  the 
well-known  fact  that  dogs,  from  whidi  the  spleen  has  been  removed, 
may  live  a  long  while,  be  well  nourished,  propagate  the  species,  eta 

The  relative  or  even  perfect  good  health,  often  found  in  persona 
with  old  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  is  very  analogous  to  the  perfect 
health  and  blooming  looks  of  persons  who,  for  years,  have  had  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  or  elsewhere.  If  we  carefully  examine 
the  history  we  shall  find  that  when  the  enhugement  of  the  spleen  01 
the  swelling  of  the  glands  occurred,  the  patient's  state  was  not  by  any 
means  so  fiiir  as  at  the  time  of  examination,  but  that  there  were  at 
that  time  more  or  less  decided  signs  of  aniemia  and  cachexia.  This 
appearance  of  anaemic  symptoms,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  in  question,  and  the 
subsequent  disappearance  of  the  ansmia,  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of 
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the  tumors,  are  perfectly  in  aooordanoe  with  the  doctrine  that  the  spleeo 
and  Ijmphatio  glands  are  the  places  where  the  blood'Oaipusdes  are 
form^  Apparently  the  state  of  afiiedrs  is  as  follows :  When  the  oells 
formed  in  the  intertrabecular  spaces  of  the  spleen,  or  in  the  cells  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  are  retained  in  any  way,  and  are  not  normally 
borne  along  by  the  blood  and  lymph,  they  accumulate  in  these  places ; 
the  spleen  or  the  lymphatic  gUmds,  as  the  case  may  be,  swell  up  and  the 
blood  becomes  poor,  as  the  used-up  blood-corpuscles  are  not  replaced 
by  others.  If  tiie  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  young  cells  into 
the  circulation  be  removed,  the  growth  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic 
glands  ceases,  and  the  blood  is  gradually  improved  by  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  young  cells,  even  if  the  enlaiged  spleen  or  lymphatic  glands  do 
not  decrease  in  size. 

If  the  spleen  continues  to  enlaige  for  a  long  time,  there  is  great 
impoverishment  of  the  blood.  The  patients  become  excessively  dull 
and  feeble ;  their  skin  grows  waxy,  and  brunettes  acquire  a  dayey  look 
{^  splenetic  ")•  The  lips  and  visible  mucous  membranes  also  appear 
very  pale  and  bloodless.  Since  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  aerated 
in  the  lungs  is  diminished,  the  usual  number  of  inspirations  no  longer 
suffices  to  supply  the  blood  with  oxygen,  and  to  remove  the  carbonio 
add.  Hence  the  patients  are  short-breathed,  and,  where  bodily  ex- 
ertion and  similar  causes  increase  the  demands  for  oxygen,  they  suffer 
from  dyspncea.  The  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  also 
suffers  from  the  impovexiahment  of  the  blood,  and  they  become  morbid- 
ly frtigile,  causing  a  luemorrhagio  diathesis.  Capillaiy  haemorrhages 
occur  without  perceptible  cause,  apparently  spontaneously,  particularly 
epistaxis,  and  we  have  petechiso  fr^om  hsemorrhages  in  the  tissue  of  the 
skin.  The  common  assertion,  that  in  disease  of  the  spleen  the  bleed- 
ing usually  proceeds  from  the  left  nostril,  is  false.  If  the  disease  con- 
tinues to  progress,  the  ansemia,  or  more  properly  the  hydrsemia,  finally 
increases  to  a  so-called  dropsical  crasis ;  there  is  usually  oedema  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  in  severe  cases  there  is  gneeral  dropsy. 

If  the  above  symptoms  be  observed  in  a  patient  who  has  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  spleen,  as  a  result  of  malarial  infection,  or  as  a  oomplicar 
tion  of  drrhosis  of  the  liver,  it  may  be  difficult  to  dedde  what  part  of 
the  symptoms  is  due  to  the  disease  of  the  spleen,  and  what  to  the 
original  disease ;  nevertheless,  the  fiict  that  the  grade  of  the  hydrsemia, 
botii  in  the  malarial  infection  and  in  the  cirrhosis,  has  a  certain  relation 
to  the  amount  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  justifies  us  in  not  rating  too 
low  the  effect  of  the  spleen-disease  on  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood 
even  in  such  cases.  This  influence  is  far  more  striking  in  cases  where 
the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  independent  of  other  diseases,  and 
occurs  as  a  primary  and  idiopathic  affection. 
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I  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  so-called 
pseudoleuchsBmia  (a  very  unsnital^le  name)  and  the  chronic  spleen-dis- 
ease which  has  been  recognized  &r  ages  and  has  £requently  been  care- 
fully described.  Steadily  increasing  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
great  paleness  of  the  skhi  and  visible  mucous  membranes,  hemorrha- 
gic diathesis,  and  in  severe  cases  dropsical  sjrmptoms,  together  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  which  is  often  decided,  form  the  symp- 
toms of  the  pretended  new  disease.  These  symptoms,  which  are  often 
considered  as  pathognomonio  of  spleen-disease,  reach  a  very  high  grade, 
and  finally  cause  death  in  idiojMithic  enlargement  of  that  organ :  first, 
because  we  cannot  arrest  the  enlargement ;  secondly,  because  in  many 
cases  the  affection  of  the  spleen  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  disease  of 
the  lymphatic  glands.  In  most  of  seven  cases  of  idiopathic  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  have 
been  reported  by  my  assistant,  Dr.  MoiUerj  in  the  ^Berliner  klinisdien 
Woohenschrifk,''  besides  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  there  was  de- 
cided swelling  of  numerous  lymphatic  glands.  After  what  we  have  pre- 
viously said,  it  cannot  appear  strange  that  the  simultaneous  disease  of 
the  spleen  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  also  participate  in  the 
formation  of  the  blood-coxpusdes,  is  a  very  dangerous  complication,  and 
that  it  should  induce  the  highest  grade  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 

As  hypertrophy  most  finequently  causes  very  great  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  the  enlargement  may  be  recognized,  on  physical  examma* 
tion,  both  by  inspection  and  palpation  as  well  as  by  percussion.  The 
tiunor  preserves  the  characteristic  form  of  the*spleen ;  its  resistance  is 
increased,  although  not  so  much  so  as  lardaceous  spleen,  which  we 
shall  describe  in  the  next  chapter. 

Tbeatmskt. — ^Recent  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  resulting  firom 
malarial  infection,  calls  for  the  same  treatment  that  was  recommended 
in  chronic  hyperaomia  of  that  organ.  Change  of  residence  and  the  use 
of  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  particularly  of  quinine,  are  exceed- 
ingly useful ;  but  the  patient  should  not  return  to  the  malarial  region 
too  soon,  and  should  perseveringly  use  the  quinine  for  a  long  time. 
Even  in  old  cases  of  hypertrophy  we  should  try  the  effect  of  these 
remedies.  Of  the  nmnerous  derivatives  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  cold  douche  alone  appears 
serviceable,  while  blistering^plaster,  issues,  the  actual  cautery,  eta, 
over  the  spleen,  promise  but  little  benefit  The  preparations  of  iron 
are  very  extensively  and  veiy  properly  used  in  the  treatment  of  this 
affection ;  among  these,  muriate  and  iodide  of  iron  are  particularly 
celebrated.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say  whether  they  have  any  in- 
fluence in  decreasing  the  size  of  the  spleen,  or  whether  their  beneficial 
effect  is  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  blood.    The  effect 
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is  best  when  we  combine  the  preparatioiis  of  iron  with  qmnine,  or  if 
we  order  the  use  of  chalybeate  mineral  waters  in  some  mountainoue 
region,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  patient  take  quinine  continuallj. 
Treatment  does  no  good  in  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  due  to  drrhosis, 
pylephlebitis,  etc. 

CHAPTER    III. 

ULRDACEOnS  SPLEEN — ^AMYLOID  DEaS2!fEBATI0N  OF  THE  SFLEEX; 

EnoLOGT. — ^In  lardaceous  spleen  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  pulp  degenerate  just  as  the  Iiver<)ells  do  in 
lardaceous  liver.  More  rarely,  in  the  so-called  sago-spleen,  the  pu^  is 
unaffected,  the  cells  and  nudei  only  undergoing  the  lardaeeons  or  amy 
loid  degeneration. 

Regarding  the  etiology  of  lardaceous  spleen,  we  may  refer  to  what 
was  said  of  the  analogous  disease  of  the  liver.  The  dyscrafit»  there 
mentioned,  scrofula,  rachitis,  tertiary  sjrphilis,  and  mwomiaUsniy  also 
induce  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen.  Lardaceous  spleen  only 
exceptionaJly  complicated  tuberculosis ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  ooonni 
quite  frequently  in  malarial  diseases,  although  ^  more  rarely  than 
simple  hypertrophy. 

Akatomical  ApPEASAisrcnBS. — ^Amyloid  degeneration  may  cause  as 
great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  as  results  from  the  hypertrophy  men 
tioned  in  the  last  chapter.  The  lardaceous  spleen  is  very  heavy,  and 
excessively  hard ;  if  we  attempt  to  bend  it,  we  find  that,  besideB  being 
hard,  it  is  very  friable.  The  color  is  usually  a  xxde  violet  red;  the 
littie  blood  contained  in  it  is  watery ;  the  cut  sur&oe  is  hcsnogeneona, 
smooth,  diy,  and  has  a  lardaceous,  waxy  lustre^  On  mioraeoapical  ex« 
amination,  we  find  the  cellular  elements  of  the  pulp  enlaiged,  of  a  duU 
color,  with  pale,  homogeneous  contents.  On  adding  a  sofaifcioii  of 
iodine,  the  preparation  becomes  yellowish  red,  and  on  a  further  ad> 
dition  of  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  violet  and  blue. 

If  the  degeneration  be  limited  to  the MaipigkktnhodkM^ihe  ofgan 
is  not  usually  so  much  enlarged.  On  incising  the  spleen,  wa  find 
roundish,  gelatinous  granulations,  resembling  swollen  sago,  scalteied 
through  the  moderately  firm  parenchyma.  Miorosoopioal  ezaminatioin 
shows  that  the  cells  and  nvdei  of  the  Miilpiffhian  bodies  Bie  changed 
in  the  manner  above  described  for  the  sjdeen-pulpi 

Stmftoms  akd  CouB8S.-^Ih  lardaceous  d^eneration  of  the  qileen 
also,  the  patients  are  very  anasmio  and  cachectia  Epistasia,  petedue, 
and  dropsy,  are  more  frequent  than  in  simple  hypertrophy^  And  in 
this  form  of  enlaigement  of  the  spleen  it  is  even  more  diflScult  than  in 
the  preceding  ones,  to  say  how  frur  these  symptoms  depend  on  the 
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disease,  and  how  far  on  the  degeneration  of  the  spleen.  More* 
over,  besides  the  hudaoeous  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  there  is  usually 
an  analogous  affection  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  which  increases  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  blood  Physical  examination  often  shows  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  the  oi^gan. 

In  spite  of  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  between 
the  two  forms  of  chronio  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  usually  easy. 
The  occurrence  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  the  course  of  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  diseases,  coincident  disease  of  the  liver  and  kid« 
neys,  steady  growth  of  the  tumor,  which  never  recedes,  and  its  un- 
common firmness,  speak  in  &vor  of  laidaceous  spleen,  and  against 
simple  hypertrophy. 

TsRAiacxirr.— IVeatment  is  useless  in  lardaceous  spleen.  It  is 
true,  iodide  of  iron  has  a  certain  reputation,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and  the  dyscrasia  causing  the  splenic 
disease,  may  be  improved  by  its  use;  bu^  even  if  this  happens,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  size  of  the  spleen  will  decrease,  or  that  its  struo 
ture  will  again  become  normal 

CHAPTER    IV. 

HJDCOBBHAGIO    INFABCnON  AND    XNTT.AliK ATION    OF    TBB    SPLEBN — 

SFUBKIIIS. 

E^noLOGT. — ^In  no  organ  is  hsemorrhagic  infiEutstion  more  frequent 
than  in  the  spleen,  and  in  most  cases  it  undoubtedly  proceeds  £rom  ob- 
struction of  a  small  artery  by  an  embolus.    The  size  of  the  splenio 
artery  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  flows  through  it  (a 
necessaiy  result  of  the  slight  obstruction  the  blood  meets  in  the 
spleen)  explain  why  emboli  from  the  aorta  most  readily  enter  the 
splenic  artery.    The  emboli  usually  originate  in  the  left  hearty  and 
are  fibrinous  coagula  that  have  been  deposited  on  roiigh  places  on 
the  valves,  in  endocarditis  and  valvular  disease,  and  have  subsequently 
been  washed  off  by  the  blood.    When  autopsy  reveals  extensive 
valvular  disease,  widi  roughness  or  n^yture  of  the  valves  and  diordie 
tendinea^  it  is  almost  a  rarity  not  to  find  old  or  recent  infiurotions  in 
the  spleen.    Far  more  rarely  the  emboli  come  from  necrosed  spots  in 
the  lungs,  and  have  passed  through  the  jnilmonary  vein  and  left  heart, 
before  entering  the  aorta  and  splenio  arteiy. 

Hflemonfaagic  infaicticms  of  the  spleen  also  exceptionally  occur  in 
those  diseases  which  usually  induce  only  excessive  hyperemia  of  that 
OE^n.  We  find  it  as  well  in  malarial  infection  as  in  typhus,  septi- 
cemia, and  the  acute  exanthemata.    Jiuehkauriiz  feund  that,  when  he 

had  divided  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  spleen,  the  pathological  changes 
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usually  called  hsBmoirliagio  infiarctions  Bometimes  oocuried  in  tlie  parts 
of  the  spleen  supplied  by  the  nerves  that  had  been  divided. 

As  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen  be  nor- 
mally separated  from  the  current  of  blood  by  the  walls  of  the  vesselsy 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  hsemorrhagic  infarction  be  due  to  an 
escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels,  or  whether  it  be  not  rather  owing  to 
a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  intertrabecolar 
spaces.  In  the  latter  case  hsemorrhagic  infaiotion  would  represent 
thrombus  of  those  spaces,  as  it  were,  and,  like  other  thrombi,  would 
be  the  result  of  a  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood. 

Primary  %f\flammation  of  the  spleen  is  an  exceedingly  rare  diflfame. 
Even  injuries  are  more  apt  to  cause  rupture  than  inflammation  of  that 
organ.  Consecutive  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  spleen  are 
more  frequently  induced  by  hfiemorrhagic  infeurotions,  particularly  by 
those  occurring  during  infectious  diseases.  If  the  infarction  be  a 
primary  coagulation  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  intertrabecular  spaces 
(which  is  at  least  as  probable  as  the  opposite  view),  then  the  splenitifl 
would  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  infarction  that  phlebitia  does  to 
thrombus  of  the  veins. 

Akatomigal  Appearances. — ^Haemorrhagio  infarctions  of  the 
spleen  are  roundish,  or  more  frequently  wedge-shaped  collections  (with 
the  bases  outwardly)  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  hen^segg.  Atfiisttbey 
are  dark  brown,  or  browmsh  red,  and  quite  hard.  The  entire  spleen  is 
enlarged  by  fluxionary  hyperemia,  the  peritonaeum  over  the  infarction 
is  freBblj  inflamed.  lAter  the  collections  become  of  a  dirty-yellow  color, 
starting  from  the  centre.  The  final  result  varies :  either  fatty  degeor 
eration  occurs,  and  the  mass  is  reabsorbed,  and  in  place  of  the  infaro 
tion  we  have  a  retracted,  callous  cicatrix,  or  else  a  yellow,  cheesy 
mass,  which  may  become  calcareous,  remains ;  or,  lastly,  the  infaictioa 
softens,  and  there  is  an  abscess  filled  with  detritus,  in  whioh  pus*cof^ 
pusdes  also  appear  after  a  time.  The  latter  course  diiefly  is  taken  by 
those  cases  where  small  but  numerous  infarctions  occur  in  typhus  and 
similar  diseases. 

We  know  nothing  aboutthe  anatomical  changes  in  primary  splenitk 
before  it  has  induced  absoess.  Occasionally  we  find  the  abscess  in- 
capsulated  in  a  proliferation  of  connective  tissue ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
surrounded  by  disintegrated  connective  tissue,  or  the  entire  spleen, 
except  its  capsule,  has  become  disintegrated,  so  that  the  latter  fonns  a 
large  sad,  which  is  fiUed  with  pus.  Finally  thie  capsule  of  the  spleen 
is  perforated,  and  the  contents  of  the  abscess  either  enter  the  abdo- 
men, or,  if  the  capsule  has  previously  become  adherent  to  the  parts 
around,  it  enters  some  neighboring  organ.  Oases  have  been  reported 
where  the  pus,  from  an  abscess  of  the  spleen,  has  entered  the  storoachy 
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or  colon,  or,  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  has  readied  the  pleural 
sac,  or  has  perforated  outwardly,  through  the  abdominal  walls.  It  is 
only  in  very  rare  cases  that  an  abscess  of  the  spleen  dries  up,  its  con- 
tents becoming  inspissated  and  calcareous,  or  breaking  through  tho 
capsule,  and  being  evacuated. 

Syxftoms  A2n>  CouBSX. — ^Where  haemoirhagic  infarction  occuis  in 
the  course  of  an  infectious  disease,  it  is  almost  always  first  recognized 
at  the  autopsy.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  accompanies  heart^iisease 
it  can  often  be  recognized  during  life.  If  endocarditis  or  valvular  dis- 
ease has  been  diagnosed  in  a  patient,  and  he  complains  of  pain  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  which  is  increased  by  pressure ;  if  there  be  vomit- 
ing also,  and  physical  examination  shows  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
which  did  not  exist  a  few  days  previously,  we  may  decide  that  there  is 
hsemorrhagic  in£Eurction  of  that  oigan.  The  pain  is  due  to  the  partial 
peritonitis  which  almost  always  accompanies  the  infarction.  The  vom« 
iting  is  a  sympathetic  symptom.  And,  lastly,  the  enlaixement  of  the 
spleen  is  the  result  of  fluxionary  hyperasmia.  In  almost  all  the  cases 
I  have  seen,  the  above  combination  of  symptoms  commenced  with  a 
chill,  and  was  accompanied  by  repeated  chills.  We  have  already  said 
that  these  do  not  justify  us  in  deciding  on  a  septiccemic  affection. 

Most  cases  of  abscess  of  the  spleen  that  have  been  described  have 
been  latent,  and  were  not  recognized  during  life.  Chills,  hectic  fever, 
cachectic  appearance,  rapid  emaciation,  and  dropsical  symptoms  showed 
that  there  was  some  severe  disease,  but  its  nature  was  not  discovered, 
rf,  besides  these  symptoms,  there  was  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium, 
ftnd  enlargement  of  the  spleen  could  be  detected,  it  was  occasionaUy 
possible  to  form  a  probable  diagnosis.  Distinct  fluctuation  was  very 
varely  found. 

If  the  abscess  perforate  the  capsule  of  the  spleen,  and  its  contents 
l>e  emptied  into  the  abdomen,  we  have  the  symptoms  of  di£Fus6  peri- 
tonitis ;  or,  if  they  have  entered  a  capsulated  space,  those  of  a  cir- 
cnmiscribed  peritonitis.  If  its  contents  enter  the  stomach  or  colon, 
mixed  blood  and  pus  are  vomited  or  passed  at  stooL  If  the  perfora- 
tion take  place  into  the  pleura,  into  the  lungs,  or  outwardly,  the  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  those  described  for  perforation  of  abscesses  of  the 
liver  in  these  directions. 

Tbeatbcent. — ^In  hasmorrhagic  infarction,  as  in  suppurative  spleni- 
tis, treatment  is  of  no  avail.  We  can  only  give  palliatives  for  the 
most  urgent  symptoms.  Where  the  pain  is  severe,  we  should  order 
local  abstraction  of  blood  and  cataplasms ;  for  the  sympathetic  vomit- 
ing carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  or,  if  it  be  veiy  obsti- 
nate, we  may  give  narcotics ;  fluctuating  abscesses  should  be  opened 
early,  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  abscesses  of  the  liver. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

TUBEBCULOSIS,  CABCIKOMA,  HYDATIDS    OF  THE  8PI.EEK. 

TuBEBCULOSis  of  the  spleen  oocurs,  sometimes^  under  the  fonn  of 
numerous  gray  miliarj  tuberdes,  as  one  part  of  miliary  tubercnlods ; 
sometimes  it  complicates  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  mesenteiio 
glands,  under  the  form  of  yellow,  cheesy  conglomerations  of  tnberdc, 
which  rarely  attain  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  only  exceptionally 
break  down  and  form  vomicao.  Tuberculosis  of  the  spleen  cannot  be 
recognized  during  life,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  question  about  its 
treatment. 

Carcinoma  also  is  rarely  observed  in  the  spleen.  Medullary  car- 
cinoma is  the  only  one  of  the  various  forms  that  ever  occurs  here.  Li 
almost  all  the  cases  on  record,  the  disease  did  not  affect  the  spleen 
primarily,  but  accompanied  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  retro* 
peritoneal  glands.  The  spleen  may  acquire  an  uneven,  nodular  ap> 
pearance  from  large  cancerous  tumors.  From  the  great  rarity  of  car* 
dnoma  of  the  spleen,  it  should  be  the  last  disease  thought  of  when  we 
are  trying  to  determine  the  nature  of  an  enlargement  of  that  organ; 
we  should  only  make  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  spleen  when 
the  enlargement  no  longer  retains  the  characteristic  finm  of  the  spleen, 
but  has  an  irregular,  nodulated  sur&oe,  and  when  there  is  at  the  same 
time  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  or  liver. 

Sydaitidb  of  various  size  and  number  are  also  seen  rarely  in  the 
spleen,  and  almost  exclusively  in  cases  where  they  also  occur  in  the 
liver.  During  life  they  can  only  be  recognized  when  hemispherical  pro* 
tuberances,  with  the  previously-described  peculiarities  of  hydatid  cysti^ 
can  be  felt  on  the  enlarged  spleen. 
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Ws  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  leuchsemia  and  melansemia,  in  the 
second  yolume,  among  diseases  of  the  blood,  but  to  class  them  among 
diseases  of  the  spleen,  as  thej  generally  depend  on  affections  of  that 
organ.  But,  as  there  are  also  cases  of  leucha&mia,  and  even  some  of 
melanasmia,  where  the  blood-affection  cannot  be  referred  to  disease  of 
the  spleen,  these  affections  must  be  described  in  an  appendix. 

CHAPTER  I. 
LEUCHJBMIA  (lbucoctthjBMia — Bennett). 

EnoLOGT. — ^A  temporary  increase  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  takes  place  in  a  number  of  physiological  and  pathological 
conditions,  as,  during  pregnancy,  inflammatory  diseases,  or  after  great 
loss  of  blood.  This  variation  of  the  blood,  from  its  normal  state,  is  no 
more  an  independent  disease  than  hyperinosis  and  hypnosis,  antemia, 
or  hydraemia,  but  it  is  the  result  of  yarious  states. 

The  case  is  different  with  leuchsomia.  Hiis  very  interesting  dis- 
ease is  defined  by  Virchaw  as  a  ^'diange  in  the  constitution  of  the 
tissue  of  the  blood,**  the  blood  being  dassed  among  the  tissues;  in  it 
white  coipusdes  are  to  a  great  extent  formed  instead  of  red  ones,  so 
that  the  number  of  the  former  increases,  while  that  of  the  latter  dimin- 
ishes. We  found  our  description  on  the  classical  work  of  Vtrchow^ 
who  has  shown  that  leuchsemia  may  depend  either  on  disease  of  the 
spleen,  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
leuchsemia,  the  $pUnic  and  lymphcUie.  The  changes  of  the  spleen  in 
the  former,  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  latter,  consist  chiefly  in 
an  increase  of  the  cellular  elements  composing  the  pulp  of  the  spleen, 
or  filling  the  cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Since  in  leudhaemia  we  find  the  blood  loaded  with  the  elements, 
whose  accumulation  in  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  causes  the 
swelling  of  these  organs,  it  would  appear  that  the  leuchemic  tumors 
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are  due  to  an  increased  fonnation  of  cellular  elements,  and  not  to  their 
retention,  as  we  thought  was  probable  in  the  other  forms  of  enlai^ged 
spleen  and  lymph  glands.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  cells,  so  plen* 
tifuHj  formed  in  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  during  leuchasmia, 
differ  in  any  way  from  those  formed  under  normal  circumstanoes.  If 
we  could  suppose  that  only  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  origi- 
nated from  the  colorless  cells  of  the  lymph  and  spleen  pulp,  leuchsemia 
might  be  regarded  as  a  simple  hyperplasia.  Although  the  transfor- 
mation has  not  been  directly  observed,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
under  normal  circumstances,  the  red  corpuscles  also  originate  from  the 
colorless  lymph-corpuscles,  and  from  colorless  cells  of  the  spleen-pulp ; 
hence,  in  explaining  leuchsemia,  where  this  transformation  is  mudi 
limited,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ntmierously-formed  cells  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  becoming  red  blood-corpuscles. 

In  certain  cases  of  this  disease,  described  by  VirchoWy  JFHedreichj 
and  JBottcheTj  other  oigans  also,  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  pleura,  produced  lymphatic  elements  at  circum- 
scribed spots ;  so  that,  as  Virchoio  says,  in  these  cases  there  was  not 
only  a  lymphatic  dyscrasia,  but  at  the  same  time  a  lymphatic  dia- 
thesis. 

The  etiology  of  leuchsemia  is  entirely  obscure.  The  disease  is  met 
with  in  both  sexes,  but  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females ;  it  is 
very  rare  in  childhood.  Most  cases  recorded  have  affected  pei«ons  of 
middle  age.  No  connection  has  been  proved  between  this  disease 
and  malarial  infection,  or  scrofrila.  In  a  few  cases  the  disease  a|> 
peared  to  have  a  certain  relation  to  menstruation  and  to  the  puerperal 
state. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^While,  in  normal  blood,  there  are 
about  three  himdred  and  fifty  red  blood-corpusdes  to  one  white  one, 
in  leuchasmia  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  may  become  so  much  in- 
creased, and  that  of  the  red  ones  so  much  diminished,  that  the  former 
will  become  a  sixth  or  even  half  as  many  as  the  latter.  In  the  9ptenic 
form  of  the  disease  the  white  blood-corpusdes  are  not  distinguishable 
from  those  of  normal  blood ;  they  are  distinct,  well-developed  cella. 
In  the  lymphatic  form,  on  the  other  hand,  Virchow  and  other  observ 
ers  found  numerous  free  nudei  and  small  cells,  both  of  whidi  cone- 
sponded  exactly  with  the  elements  found  in  the  lymphatic  ^and&  If 
the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  were  diseased  at  the  same  time,  if 
the  spleen-disease  prevailed,  there  were  more  of  the  larger,  cellular  ele* 
ments  in  the  blood ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  extensive  the  dis- 
ease of  the  glands,  the  more  numerous  were  the  small  lymphatic  ele- 
ments. Examinations  of  leuchsemic  blood  have  shown  that  its  spedfio 
gravity  is  much  less  than  that  of  normal  blood :  while  the  latter  may  be 
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considered  as  1055,  that  of  leuduemic  blood  was  found  to  be  from  1036  to 
1049.  The  diminution  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  the  blood 
was  slighter  and  less  constant.  In  the  leuchsemic  blood  the  proportion 
of  water  had  increased,  while,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  the  white 
corpuscles,  that  of  the  solid  constituents  was  decreased,  as  a  result  of 
the  excessive  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles.  This,  together  with 
the  low  spedfio  gravity  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  explains  the 
diminution  of  the  spedfio  gravity  of  the  blood  as  a  whole.  The  albu- 
men, fibrin,  and  salts  of  the  blood  show  no  decided  or  constant  anom- 
aly. The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  iron,  which  is  considerable,  is 
explained  by  the  deficiency  in  red  blood-corpusdes.  And  lastly,  in 
leuchsemio  blood,  Scherer  found  certain  constituents  of  the  splenic 
fluid,  such  as  hypoxanthin,  lactic,  formic,  and  acetic  adds,  and  a  body 
whose  reactions  corresponded  with  those  of  glutin ;  however,  other  con- 
stituents that  Scherer  has  found  in  the  spleen-fluid,  particularly  uric 
add,  leudn,  eta,  have  not  been  found  in  leuchsemic  blood. 

On  autopsy  of  persons  who  have  died  of  leuchasmia  in  the  heart, 
particularly  the  right  one,  and  in  the  laige  blood-vessels,  we  often  find 
yellow  or  yellowish-green,  soft,  smeary  ooagula,  like  thickened  pus. 
In  the  smaller  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  also,  and  in  the  veins 
of  the  heart  and  cerebral  membranes,  discolored  puruloid  contents  have 
occasionally  been  found.  The  proportion  of  white  blood-corpuscles 
varies  in  blood  taken  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  body.  In  that  firom 
the  right  heart,  vena  cava,  and  pulmonary  artery,  it  is  greater  than  in 
that  from  the  left  heart,  and,  in  a  case  observed  by  De  Pury^  it  was 
twice  as  g^at  in  the  splenic  as  in  the  jugular  veinl 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  leuchsemia  that  have  been  published,  the 
spleen  was  found  greatly  enlaiged ;  its  weight  not  unfrequently  reached 
five  to  seven  pounds,  or  more.  In  some  cases  the  resistance  of  the 
enlai^ged  spleen  was  increased  but  little,  or  not  at  all ;  in  others  (ap- 
parently older  cases)  it  was  deddedly  greater.  There  was  always 
plenty  of  spleen-pulp  present;  the  thickened  trabeculso  formed  white 
strifls  through  it.  Microscopic  examination  showed  ^the  normal  ele- 
ments, only  they  were  more  dosely  packed  together  *'  (  FtrcAow),  just 
as  in  the  above-described  hypertrophic  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  with 
whidi  the  leuchaemio  also  agrees  in  its  general  appearance.  In  most 
cases  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  was  thickened,  and  was  often  adherent 
to  the  parts  around.  In  many  cases,  besides  the  hypertrophy,  there 
were  recent  or  old  h«emorrhagio  infarctions  in  the  spleen. 

In  the  lymphatic  form,  the  lymph-glands  often  formed  immense 
tumors.  Of  the  glands  situated  within  the  body,  chiefly  the  mesen- 
teric, lumbar,  and  epigastric  have  been  found  enliuged ;  of  the  periph- 
eral, the  cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal  glands.    Usually,  the  spleen 
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was  also  diseased,  but  Virchoto  saw  one  case  where  the  spleen  waa  of 
normal  size.  I  myself  have  seen  a  case  on  which  there  was  no  an* 
topsjr,  but  in  which  no  decided  enlargement  of  the  spleen  could  be 
observed  during  life,  while  the  lymphatic  glands  were  enonnously  en* 
larged  In  all  the  cases  the  enlaiged  lymphatic  glands  were  qmte 
soft  and  pale,  their  surfEKse  smooth  and  watery4ooking,  the  oortioal 
substance  was  particularly  swollen,  in  some  cases  to  the  thickness  of 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  it  had  a  homogeneous,  almost  me* 
dullary,  appearance,  and,  on  pressure,  evacuated  a  turbid,  watery  fluid. 
Microscopic  examination  showed  that  the  enlargement  was  entirely  due 
to  an  ezcessiye  formation  of  cells,  nuclei,  and  granules,  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  normal  glands.  In  most  cases  of  this  disease,  the  liver 
was  found  enlarged;  it  was  occasionally  soft,  but  usually  hard  and 
dense. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  pathological  new  formation  of  lymphatic 
elements,  outside  of  the  lymph-glands,  has  been  observed  in  some  cases 
of  leuchaemia.  In  two  cases,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  and  in 
one  case  in  the  kidneys  also,  Virehou)  found  small  white  spots;,  £rom 
which,  on  pressure,  there  was  evacuated  a  whitish  fluid,  oansisting  only 
of  closely-padced  free  nuclei,  and  some  small  cells,  which  were  almost 
filled  by  their  nuclei.  The  new  formation  was  enclosed  by  a  fine  mem- 
brane, could  be  quite  readily  fireed  firom  the  suxzounding  parenchyma, 
and  appeared  to  come  from  the  walls  of  the  Uood-vesseb  and  Ul^ 
ducts.  JSdUcher  observed  a  similar  case.  And,  in  one  case  of  lenclue* 
mia,  Friedreich  found  extensive  proliferation  of  nuclei  and  small  cellSi 
not  only  in  the  Uver  and  kidneys,  but  also  at  dronmscribed  qpota  in 
the  pleura,  and  in  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  which 
caused  partial  thickenings  of  the  pleura,  and  numerous  elevatioiis,  of 
varied  extent  and  prominence,  in  the  stomach,  small  intestines,  and 
rectum.  Friedreich  also  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  leuduemic 
tumors  of  the  pleura  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  originated  from 
the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  those  membranes. 

Symftohb  Ain>  CoimsB. — ^Usually  the  first  eymptoms  of  leachsBmia 
are  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the 
left  hypodiondrium,  and  other  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  w^iaai* 
The  enlargement  has  either  come  on  without  pain  or  fever,  so  that  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  could  not  be  dated,  or  it  has  taken  plaoe  at  in- 
tervals, during  which  there  was  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  and 
the  patient  was  feverish.  And  in  the  lyn^hatio  form,  also,  the  eih 
largement  of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  axilla,  etcL,  whicb  has  taken  place 
slowly,  or  at  intervals,  first  calls  attention  to  the  disease.  In  a  few 
well-observed  cases,  which  throw  a  very  dear  light  on  the  dependence 
of  the  dyscrasia  on  the  disease  of  the  spleen  and  lympbado  ghmds,  it 
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eras  found  that  the  enlaigement  of  the  spleen  and  glands  ezisled  for 
months  and  yean  before  the  disorder  of  the  blood  showed  itself 

As  the  blood  becomes  impoverished  in  red  corpuscles,  the  patient 
becomes  pale  and  cachectic;  and  as  the  corpuscles  not  unfrequently 
become  fewer  in  leuchsemia  than  in  the  highest  grades  of  chlorosis, 
the  patients  have  a  waxy  appearance  in  typical  cases.  There  are  also 
ahnost  always  camplaints  of  want  of  breath  and  hastened  respiration, 
fbr  which  symptoms  no  sufficient  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  respv 
ratory  organs,  and  which  appear  due  to  decrease  of  red  blood-coipusclej 
by  which  the  exchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  is  apparently  effected. 
If  the  diaphragm  be  much  pressed  upward  by  the  enlarged  spleen,  or 
if,  as  often  happens,  bronchial  catanh  develop  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  dyspnoea  may  become  very  great.  Such  a  combination  of 
symptoms  should  always  excite  the  suspicion  that  the  patient  is  suffer- 
ing from  leuchsemia,  and  induce  an  examination  of  the  blood.  For 
this  purpose  we  do  not  need  a  large  venesection,  and  the  debilitated 
and  bloodless  state  of  the  patient  almost  always  forbids  tins.  In  the 
blood  that  has  been  drawn  we  find  at  the  border,  between  the  buffjr 
coat  and  the  dot,  single  dumps,  or  a  connected,  loose,  grayish  layer, 
consffiting  of  ooloAeBB  blood-corpusdes.  I^  by  beating,  we  free  the 
blood  that  has  been  drawn  of  its  fibrin,  after  standing  for  some  time  in 
a  narrow  glass,  the  heavy  red  corpusdes  sink,  and  the  lighter  colorless 
ones  form  a  whitish,  purulent-looking,  or  milky  layer  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  vesseL  J£  we  place  a  drop  of  the  blood,  recently  drawn,  under 
the  microscope,  we  do  not  see  a  very  few  white  corpusdes  in  the  fidd, 
as  we  do  in  normal  blood,  but  there  are  quantities  of  them  whidi  are 
not  scattered  around  among  the  red  corpuscles,  but  are  more  apt  to  be 
congregated  in  irreg^ular  dumps,  as  they  are  very  adherent. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies.  In,  some,  but,  by  no  means,  in 
all  cases,  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  a  hssmorrhagio  dia- 
thesis. The  patients  have  numerous  hannotrhages,  firom  the  nose  par- 
ticularly, more  raiely  from  the  intestinal  canal,  or  into  the  tissue  of  the 
akin,  sometimes  into  the  brain.  The  fiital  termination  is  hastened  by 
this  complication.  The  patients  either  die  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  or 
are  so  exhausted  by  repeated  and  abundant  loss  of  blood  that  they 
soon  die  of  exhaustion  and  aniemia.  If  a  haemorrhagic  diathesis  does 
not  develop,  the  disease  almost  always  runs  a  tedious  course,  and  may 
even  continue  for  years.  In  sudi  cases  the  enlargement  oi  the  spleen 
and  lymphatic  glands  reaches  a  very  high  grade ;  the  tension  of  the 
capsule  of  the  spleen,  and  the  inflammatory  irritation  in  it,  developed, 
perhaps,  by  the  tension,  or  by  haemorrhagic  infarctions  accompanying 
the  hypertrophy,  cause  occasional  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen  and 
febrile  symptoms.    In  these  protracted  cases  the  liver  also  is  gener- 
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ally  enlargecL  The  patients  become  much  emaciated,  and  have  a  very 
pale,  cachectic  look;  the  dyspnoea  increases,  and  becomes  extreme. 
Sediments  of  the  urates,  or  of  pure  uric  acid,  are  vezy  frequently  foimd 
in  the  urine.  It  is  possible  that  their  formation  is  partly  due  to  the 
dyspnoea  and  fever;  but  there  is  also  a  probability  that  the  uric  add 
is  formed  by  the  higher  oxidation  of  the  hypoxanthin  that  is  so  abun- 
dant in  the  blood.  In  many  cases  there  is  bronchial  catanii,  so  that 
the  patients  have  severe  cough,  with  mucous  expectoration.  Still  morp 
frequently  there  is  intestinal  catarrh,  which  leads  to  obstinate  diankoea. 
Dropsy  often  occurs  toward  the  end.  That  this  does  not  occur  sooner, 
as  we  should  expect  from  the  analogy  with  other  conditions  where  the 
patient  is  pale  and  cachectic,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  &ct  that,  in  leo- 
chaemia,  the  decrease  of  the  red  blood-corpusdes  is  not  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  as  it  is  in  other 
exhausting  diseases.  In  the  later  stages  of  leuchaemia,  the  fever,  which 
was  at  first  temporary,  usually  becomes  permanent.  ZThlej  who  carfr* 
fully  measured  the  temperature,  in  one  case,  found  a  constant  increase 
of  one  to  one  and  one*half  degrees  during  the  latter  weeks  of  life.  If 
no  complication  occurs,  death  results  from  gradual  exhaustioD;  it  is 
often  preceded  by  symptoms  of  disturbed  brain-function,  delirium,  or 
stupor. 

Tbeatheitt. — ^Up  to  the  present  time  no  case  of  recovery  from 
leuchsemia  is  known,  hence  we  cannot  recommend  any  treatment  that 
has  actually  proved  successfuL  Quinine,  iron,  and  io<^e  preparations 
have  been  used  on  account  of  their  efficacy  in  some  diseases  of  the 
spleen,  and  in  anaemia.  In  the  case  of  lymphatic  leuchaemia  that  was 
under  my  observation,  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  temporarily  sub- 
sided under  the  opposite  mode  of  treatment,  xmder  the  use  of  ZiU 
mannas  decoction.  I  afterward  sent  the  patient  to  a  watersmre  es- 
tablishment, where  he  improved  and  became  healthy-looking.  After  a 
few  months,  however,  the  disease  returned,  advanced  rapidly,  and 
ended  in  death.  , 

CHAPTER   II. 

HELANJBMIA. 

Etiologt. — ^In  melansemia  there  is  found  in  the  blood  a  giamular 
pigment,  partly  free,  partly  enclosed  in  cells,  partly  embedded  in  small 
hyaline  coagula.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  pigment  comes  fix>m  tiie 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  but  it  is  a  question  where  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  is  formed. 

Almost  all  observers  regard  the  spleen  as  the  place  where  the  pig^ 
ment  is  formed  in  melanaemia.    The  frequent  occurrence  of  pigmented 
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cells  in  the  spleens  of  animals,  which  some  observers  regard  as  ph js- 
iological|  others  as  pathological,  as  well  as  the  £sLct  that  in  melansemia 
the  pigment  is  almost  always  most  abundant  in  the  spleen,  certainly 
£ftvors  the  idea  that  the  pigment  is  chiefly  formed  in  the  spleen,  but 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  formed  there  only,  and  is  not  formed  in  other 
oigans  at  the  same  time.  jFWriehs  describes  a  case  where  he  found 
no  pigment  in  the  spleen,  while  he  found  so  much  in  the  Uver,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  regard  this  organ  as  the  place  where  it  was  formed. 

The  extensive  occurrence  of  pigment  in  the  blood  presupposes 
extensive  destruction  of  red  blood-corpusdes.  Whether  thb  takes 
place  exclusively  in  the  spleen  or  whether  it  takes  place  in  other 
organs  at  the  same  time,  all  observations  prove  that  it  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  malarial  infection.  The  milder  forms  of  simple  intermit- 
tent fever  do  not,  however,  appear  to  cause  the  formation  of  pigment 
in  the  blood  at  all  or  else  only  moderately,  and  only  the  severe  and 
obstinate  forms,  but  particularly  the  pernicious  intermittent,  appear  to 
cause  the  higher  grades  of  melansBmia  in  this  coxmtry.  The  corre- 
sponding reports  of  phjrsicians  in  the  tropics,  about  the  dark  color  of 
the  different  organs,  particularly  of  the  brain,  in  the  bodies  of  patients 
that  have  had  remittent  fever,  render  it  very  probable  that  this  form 
of  malarial  disease  also  constantly,  or  at  least  very  firequently,  causes 
melansBmia. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  dUatation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the 
consequent  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood  (see  page  711)  become 
so  great  in  pernicious  intermittent,  and  in  remittent  marsh-fevers  of 
the  tropics,  that  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  spleen.  We  might  further 
suppose  that  the  corpuscles  in  the  stagnating  blood  are  destroyed,  and 
hence  an  altered  pigment  is  developed  from  their  hematin,  processes 
which  we  often  observe  in  stagnating  extravasated  blood.  This  ex- 
planation of  the  formation  of  pigment  in  a  purely  mechanical  way  is 
refuted  by  the  &ct  that  in  intermittent  fever  the  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  and  consequently  the  retardation  of  the  current  of  Uood 
through  it,  may  be  very  decided  without  the  occurrence  of  melaruemia ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  melaruemia  is  found  in  cases  where  the  spleen  is 
only  moderately  enlarged.  Hence  we  must  suppose  that  marsh  miasm 
has  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  red  corpuscles  in  some  other  way 
that  we  do  not  yet  know;  and  that  in  our  country  only  in  certain 
epidemics,  but  in  the  tropics  in  the  endemic  fevers,  this  influence  fre- 
quently or  constantly  causes  an  extensive  necrosis  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles,  and  the  formation  of  pigment  from  its  hematin  {Orie 
iinger), 

Yirchow's  labors  on  the  subject  of  pathological  pigments  readily 
explain  why  the  pigment  found  in  the  blood  appears  not  only  as  free 
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granulea,  but  also  as  endosed  in  ookrleas  oella.  This  obaervet  saw 
that|  in  dissolving  the  hematin  in  a  drop  of  blood  by  adding  -water, 
the  hematin  became  most  distinct  in  the  colodeBS  Uood^BpoacleSi 
and  hence  it  is  probable  that^  in  the  extensive  destraoiaon  of  blood- 
cells  in  the  spleen,  the  hematin  enten  the  colorless  elements  of  the 
spleen-pulp,  and  vnth  these  reaches  the  blood.  It  is  more  di£Soiilt  to 
explain  the  occnxrenoe  of  |ugment  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  irr^folar 
flakes.  It  is  possible  that  these  flakes  consist  of  fibrin  that  has  pre- 
cipitated on  the  angular  granules;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
substance  adherent  to  the  pigmentf^ranules,  surrounding  them  like  a 
bright  border,  consists  of  the  protein  substance  that  was  combined 
with  the  fibrin  in  the  blood-cotpusdes  that  were  destrojed  (FlraAoie). 

Akatomical  AppxABAxross. — In  melansBmia  the  pigment  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  heart  and  vessels  is  black ;  more  rarely  beddes  the 
black  we  find  brown  or  yeUowish*brown,  rarely  yellowiah^ed  pigments 
With  adds  and  caustic  alkalies  it  shows  the  following  conditions,  which 
Virehow  has  found  peculiarly  diaracteristio  of  pathological  pigment : 
the  more  recent  formations  become  pale  and  finally  lose  their  color  en- 
tirely, while  the  older  ones  resist  the  reaction  of  these  reagents  a  long 
time  (JFi'encha)*  The  small  pigment-granules  have  an  irregularly 
roundish  form.  As  Meckel^  the  first  observer  of  pigment  in  the  blood, . 
saw,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  these  is  almost  always  united,  by  a 
colorless  substance,  to  roundish,  spindle-shaped,  or  irr^;uhr  flakes. 
The  cells  containing  pigment  sometimes  have  the  size  and  form  of  the 
white  corpusdes  of  the  blood ;  sometimes  they  are  larger,  and  dub  or 
or  spindle  shaped;  the  latter  resemble  the  spindle-shaped  cells  in  the 
spleen-pulp,  whidi  KdUiher  considers  the  epithelium  of  the  ^lenic 
vein.  Besides  these  forms,  Frerieha  observed  large  dumps  of  i»g> 
ment  of  irregular  shape,  as  well  as  cylindrical  bodies  that  lodced  like 
small  vessels. 

With  the  blood  the  pigment  enters  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and, 
according  to  the  amount  collecting  in  the  capillaries,  colors  them  more 
or  less.  According  to  Flaner  and  Frtrid^  we  almost  always  find 
the  most  pigment  in  the  spleen,  so  that  it  appears  slate-gray  and  often 
almost  black.  Next  to  the  spleen,  the  greatest  amount  of  jugment  i« 
found  in  the  liver  and  brain,  particularly  in  the  cortical  substanea 
The  liver  is  often  steel-gray  or  bladdsh ;  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain  chocolate  or  graphite  color.  Notunfi:equentiy  thereis  also  a  eon> 
siderable  collection  of  pigment  in  the  kidneys,  as  a  result  of  which 
usually  the  cortical  substance  has  gray  points  in  it  In  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  particularly  in  the  smaller  ones,  there  is  occasionally  a  large 
amount  of  pigment  In  the  vessels  of  the  other  tissues  and  organs  it 
is  never  accumulated  tc  any  great  extent;  but  the  skin,  mucous  mem* 
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famieSi  cellular  tissuei  and  lymphaiio  glands,  also  have  a  more  or  leas 
decidedly  gray  oolor.  JFrerieAs  Buma  up  the  appearances  in  md  angania 
by  saying:  ^  In  maiked  cases  of  the  disease  pigment  is  found  wher- 
ever the  blood  goes,  and  is  the  more  abundant  the  smaller  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  part,  that  is,  the  more  leadHy  impaction  of  the  flakes  may 
occur.'* 

Symftoms  and  CrOUBSB. — ^Mauy  cases  of  melanasmia  cause  no  pei^ 
oeptible  disturbance  of  function,  and  the  organs  have  been  found  over- 
loaded with  pigment,  on  autopsy  of  persons  who  have  died  of  the  most 
varied  diseases.  This  was  trae  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  ob- 
served by  JVaner.  On  the  other  hand,  patients  often  die  quickly  with 
severe  brauMymptoms,  and  on  autopsy  we  find  the  evidences  of  mela- 
naemia,  particularly  an  accumulation  oi  pigment  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  or  numerous  small  extravasations  of  blood  through  the  brain- 
substance.  Former  observations  of  great  pigmentation  of  the  cerebral 
substanceinpersons  who  had  died  of  comatose  intennittent,  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  the  tropios^  which  shows  that  the  brain  is  veiy  daik- 
colored  in  most  persons  who  have  died  of  severe  remittent  fever,  have 
acquired  greater  significance,  since  we  know  that  the  dark  color  of  the 
brain  depends  on  an  accumulation  of  pigment  in  its  vessels,  and  have 
rendered  it  very  probable  that  the  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels (with  or  without  oonseoutive  ruptureof  the  walls  of  the  capillaries) 
caused  the  bnmhsymptoms  in  severe  malarial  diseases.  This  view, 
advanced  by  Meckel,  appeared  to  be  supported  by  numerous  observa- 
tions of  jPbner  and  jFiier»cAsL  Both  of  these  obsOTrers  described  cases 
of  melannmia  where  the  patients  had  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  either 
headache  and  diwaness,  delirium  or  convulsions,  but  particularly  coma. 
The  cases  observed  by  Jfirerieha  all  occurred  during  a  malignant  epi- 
demic of  intennittent  fever;  they  developed  partly  from  sbnple  inter- 
mittent paroxysms,  had  an  irregular  intennittent  or  remittent  course, 
and  partly  yielded  to  quinine;  they  presented  exactly  the  symptoms 
of  a  febris  intermittens  comitata,  maniaca,  epileptica,  comitosa,  apo- 
plectica.  With  all  this  there  are  important  reasons  fbr  doubting  the 
dependence,  at  least  the  constant  dependence,  of  the  cerebral  symp* 
toms  in  pernicious  malarial  fever  on  an  obstruction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brsin  by  pigment  In  qppositaon  to  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  conneo* 
tkn^J^fioHeAtf  calls  attention  to  the  &ot  that  in  many  cases,  even  when 
the  brain  is  very  daikH)dlored,no  decided  disturbanoe  of  the  circulation 
can  be  perceived;  andfurther,that  in  spite  of  the  dark  color  of  the  brain, 
there  are  often  no  cerebral  symptoms;  and  lastly, that  severe  cerebral 
symptoms  have  been  observed  where  there  was  none  of  this  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  brain  (in  twenty-eight  cases  of  intermittens  oephalicathat 
litnehs  observed,  the  dark  color  of  the  brain  was  absent  in  six).  The 
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typics^  occurrence  of  these  brain-symptoms,  as  well  as  the  occasionally 
successful  treatment  of  them  by  quinine,  appears  to  me  just  as  weighty 
an  argument  against  their  dependence  on  obstruction  of  the  oerehral 
vessels  by  pigment.  For  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  obstruction 
should  exist  during  the  paroxysm  and  disappear  during  the  apyrexia, 
and  there  is  just  as  little  probability  that  the  exhibition  of  quinine 
could  have  a  ^vorable  effect  on  obstniotion  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  with  our  present  knowledge,  we 
can  affirm  nothing  certainly  of  the  connection  between  melanasmia  and 
the  disturbance  of  the  brain  function.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  the 
poisoning  of  the  blood  by  marsh  miasm,  in  malignant  intermittent 
fever,  may  exdte  other  cerebral  disturbances  besides  accumulation  of 
pigment  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  independently  of  that. 

In  another  series  of  cases.  Planer  and  JPrerieha  found  anomalies  of 
the  renal  functions  in  melansemia.  Occasionally  the  secretion  of  urine 
was  entirely  arrested ;  in  other  cases  there  was  albuminuria ;  in  stall 
others,  hasmaturia.  The  same  objections  inged  against  the  dependence 
of  the  brain-symptoms  on  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  vessels  must  be 
equally  valid  against  the  dependence,  at  least  the  constant  depead' 
ence,  of  functional  disturbance  of  the  kidneys  on  obstruction  of  the 
renal  vessels.  Among  others,  FrerichB  saw  albuminuria  occur  with- 
out pigmentation  of  the  kidneys ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  albuminuria 
was  absent  in  five  cases  where  there  was  pigment  in  the  kidneys. 
But,  if  there  was  albuminuria,  this  observer  found  that  the  amount 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  was  decidedly  increased  during  the  paio^sm, 
and  decreased  or  disappeared  during  the  interval  From  analogy  with 
other  miasmatic  affections,  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  the  iafeo- 
don  of  the  blood  with  marsh  miasm  may  disturb  the  nutrition  and 
functions  of  the  kidneys,  even  without  obstruction  of  the  vessels. 

Lastly,  in  melanaemia  Frericha  observed  exhausting  intestinal 
haemorrhage,  profuse  diarrhoea,  acute  serous  effusions  into  the  peritoneal 
sac,  and  bloody  suffusion  of  the  serous  coat  of  the  intestines.  It  ap- 
pears improper  to  refer  this  symptom  also  to  obstruction  of  the  ves* 
sels  of  the  liver,  and  to  congestion  in  the  roots  of  the  portal  veins; 
for,  although  in  all  the  cases  observed  by  Freriehs^  next  to  the  q>Ieen, 
the  liver  appeared  to  contain  the  most  pigment|  the  symptoms  thai 
apparently  indicated  disturbance  of  the  drculation  in  the  roots  of  the 
portal  veins  were  not  by  any  means  constant,  and  were  not  nearly  so 
frequent  as  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Moreover,  the  intestinal  hiemor> 
rhages  observed  by  Frericha  in  three  cases  had  distinct  intemussionfi ; 
and,  while  they  resisted  treatment  directed  against  the  hflemonfaage  d> 
rectly,  they  yielded  to  large  doses  of  quinine.  Frericha  even  refers 
the  fatal  result  in  one  of  these  three  cases  to  neglect  in  the  admini»- 
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tration  of  quinine.  In  these  cases,  also,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
im  an  intermittent  obstruction  of  the  blood-vessels. 

It  may  be  offered  as  an  objection  to  referring  the  above  symptoms 
to  melanaemia,  that  there  are  but  few  symptoms  that  we  certainly 
know  belong  to  that  disease  itself,  and  are  not  the  immediate  effects 
of  malarial  poisoning.  Among  these  are  the  dark  color  of  the  skin, 
which  is  caused  by  the  quantity  of  pigment  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
skin,  and  the  microscopical  observation  of  pigment  in  the  blood.  In 
mild  cases  the  skin  is  of  an  ashy-gray  color,  in  severe  ones  it  is  yel- 
lowish brown.  If  we  find  this  color  in  a  person  who  has  had  an  ob- 
stinate and  severe  intermittent  fever  for  some  time,  or  if  it  appears 
that  this  intermittent  belonged  to  a  malignant  epidemic,  and  had  the 
symptoms  of  a  febris  oomitata,  we  should  strongly  suspect  melansmia, 
and  make  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood. 

Tbeatmknt. — ^Prophylaxis  and  the  causal  indications  demand  the 
same  general  rules  as  we  shall  give,  in  the  second  volume,  for  the 
treatment  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever.  We  cannot  fulfil  the  indi- 
cation from  the  disease,  as  we  know  no  remedy  that  will  remove  the 
pigment  from  the  blood.  In  recent  cases  the  symptomatic  indications 
may  require  the  administration  of  iron,  and  a  nourishing  diet ;  for,  as 
JFrenehs  justly  says,  the  excessive  loss  of  red  corpuscles  causes  chloro- 
sis, as  well  as  melansBmia.  Later  the  former  often  disappears,  while 
the  latter  continues.  In  one  case  that  I  saw,  several  months  passed 
before  the  patient  recovered  under  the  use  of  iron ;  subsequently  he 
was  equal  to  the  hardest  work,  and  presented  no  anomaly  except  the 
color  of  his  skin.  When  he  died,  several  years  afterward,  of  pneumo 
nia,  the  autopsy  still  showed  distinctly  the  signs  of  melaniemia. 
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